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In  tub  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  23, 1868. 

Resoivedj  That  three  hundred  copies  of  the  edition  of  the  report  of  the  impeachment  trial 
published  at  the  Conffressional  Printing  Office  be  furnished,  as  the  trial  profnresses,  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  and  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  entire  work,  with  an  index,  be  printed 
and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

April  14,  1868. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the  pending 
Impeachment  trial,  five  thousand  copies  of  the  report  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
copies  thereof  heretofore  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  the  House  op  Represent atiyes,  March  13, 1868. 

Retolvedf  That  the  Congressional  Printer  be  directed  to  furnish  five  copies  of  the  trial  of 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  book  form,  to  each  member  of  the 
House,  the  next  morning  after  its  publication  in  the  Dailj  Globe,  and  to  print  and  bind  ^ye 
thousand  copies,  when  completed,  for  the  members  of  the  House. 


Note  by  the  Editor. — ^The  phonographic  report  of  the  trial  (from  which  the  present 
volumes  haye  been  made  up)  was  made  for  the  Conerressional  Globe,  by  its  Senate  reportera, 
Messrs.  Richard  Sutton,  D.  F.  Murphj,  and  James  T.  Murphy.  The  index  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fisher  A.  Foster. 

It  was  necessary  to  print  the  work  as  the  trial  progressed,  and  the  limited  space  left  for  the 
sketches  of  the  introductory  proceedings  rendered  it  necessary  to  abridge  them,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  report  of  the  debate  on  the  right  of  Senator  Wade  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court,  in 
the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  This  appendix  also  contains  a  few  authorities 
in  addition  to  those  composing  the  brief  prepared  by  lion.  William  Lawrence,  M.  C.  from 
Ohio,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  as  a  part  of  his  opening  argument,  which  have 
been  furnished  by  the  first-named  gentleman. 

B.  P.  P. 


2  SEP  1330. 


INDEX 


INDEX. 


[Tbe  Roman  namerals  indicate  the  vohuDM.] 


A. 

Able,  B«rteB.    (8e«  'Settimony.) 

Acqahtal  on  Aftide  XI....' 11—486,487 

n.,...-^ 11—496 

III ; •- n— 497 

Judgment  of,  entered....  j *. II — 498 

Afljoorament  sine  die.... 11 — 498 

AdniMibUity  of  tettimony.    (See  Bvidmee.)' 

AdiBMiont  to  the  floor,  order  (in  Senate)  tbaCooring  the  trial,  no  penon  berides  thoee  who  hare  the 
priTilege  of  the  floor.  Ae.,  ihall  be  admitted  exoept  upon  tieketa  iaraed  by  the  Sergeant-at-arma — [By 
Mr.  Antkonf:]  agreed  to •. I — 10 

Aha  Vela  lelt«r i ^ n— 144, 962, 286^306 

Manager  BaUer '. H— 982. 967, 268, 281,  S82,  S84 

Mr.Nelaon ^.n— 144, 965, 968, 967, 968, 380, 281, 282. 283, 284, 307 

Jfaaager  Logan ^ 11— 268 

Answer,  applietttion  of  eowMel  for  fortjdayi  to  prepare 1—19 

dianuaed  br — 

Manager  Bingham 1—90,22 

Mr.Cartia 1—20 

Mr.Stanbery .'. ;..!— 21 

Manager  Wilaon 1—90 

denied 1—94 

orden  offered  flzing  dajr  for  reapondent  to  flk,  by- 
Mr.  Edmonds * 1—94,35 

Mr.  Drake i..I— 35 

Mr.Trambon r..I— 35 

order  that  reapaadent  file,  on  or  before  93d  Mareb— f  By  Mr.  Trumbull] 

ofiinred  and  agreed  to 1—35 

read  and  flied 1—37 

exhflriti  aeeompanying — 

A,  measage  of  l^vsident,  March  9,  1667,  retnming  with  objections  tennre-of-ofllee  bill I — 53 

B,  message  c»f  President,  December  19,  1867,  anaoonclog  suripengion  of  Secretary  Stanton I — 56 

C,  address  to  Presidenl,  1^  Hon.  ReTeidy  Johnson,  Angtut  18, 1866,  oommnnicaung  proceedings  of 

National  Union  CoBTention 1—66 

Astbeny,  Henry  B.,  a  senator  ftrom  Rhode  Island I — 11 

otden  by—  » 

(in  Senate,)  that  during  the  trial  no  penpons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  fte., 

shsli  bo  ndmitt^  except  npoa  tickets  issaed  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.    Agreed  to I — 10 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  fifteen  minntes  during  deliberation  on 
final  question,  exoept  by  leave  of  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate,  as  provided  by  Rale  xxill, 
ofleied  ..................................................................................... II'— ^71 

tabled,  (yeas  28,  nays  90) 11^474 

that  on  Wednesday,  (May  13,)  at  19  o'clock,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote,  without  debate,  on 

the  several  articles,  Ac;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  13,  nays  27) 11—476 

remarks  by 1—16,947,301,370,485,490.498,634,700,796,728,738,741 

n-13, 307,  JBB,  470, 471 ,  479, 476, 486.    IIT— 388 

AppUcalton  of  oonnsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer I — 19 

decried 1—24 

for  thtaty  ftojrs  to  prepare  for  trial I — 69 

denied,  (yeas  19,  nays  41) 1—82 

f»r  three  days  to  prepare  proofs 1—367,369 

granted 1—371 

feradlonnimentineonsequenceof  Illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery I — 533 

Argument,  rfgiht  of  counsel  making  motion  to  open  and  dase,  thereon 1 — 77 

ftnaL  orders  offered  to  fix  the  number  of  speakers  on,  by- 
Manager  Wagbam  r 1—450 

Mr.  PreUnghuysen 1—451 

Mr,  Smnner 1—491,497.532 

Mr,  Sherman ; J— 495,741.    11—6 

Mr.Connaas .'. 1—535.    H— 5.8 

Mr.  OMllttle 1—536 

Mr.  Stewart 1—741 

Mr,  Vkkers C 11—3,4 

Mr.  Jcdinaoa , , r TI— 5 

Mr.Corbett '. ^..11—7 

Mr.  Henderson 11—8 

Mr.  TnimbnH  ...v. II— 11 

Mr.  BMfcalew 11—12 

Mr.  Ganeron m A 11—12 

Mr.  Tatoa AI— 19 
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Argument,  ftnal — Continned. 
order  that  as  mimy  of  managen  as  deiire  be  permitted  to  file,  or  address  Senate  oralljr,  the  conclusion 
of  oral  argument  to  be  by  one  manager— [Ay  hh,  TrwmbvXL\ 

offered 11—11 

adopted,  (yeas  28,  nays  22) II — 14 

Argument  on  the  case  by — 

Manager  Butler I — 87 

Mr.  Curtis ^ 1—377,390,397 

Manager  Logan *. II — 14 

Manager  Routwell : U— 67.84,99 

Mr.  Nelson 11—118,141 

Mr.  Groesbeek 11—189 

Manager  Stevens II — 219 

Manager  WiUiams U— 230,249 

Mr.Evarta H- 9G9, 284, 306, 336 

Mr.  Stanbery H— 359,360 

Manager  Bingham 11—389,447 

Armstrong,  WlUiam  W.    (See  TtMiimmiy.) 

Articles  ofimpeachment  exhibited  by  House  of  Representatires 1—6 

rote  on.    (See  Q«<sf  Mm.) 


Bayard,  James  A.,  a  senator  ftt»m  Delaware I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  Prebident  firo  Umport  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill — 372 

order  by— 
that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  during  deliberations  on 

final  question ;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  16,  nays  34) II — S18 

remarks  by 11—7,218 

Bingham,  John  A.,  of  Ohio,  a  manager,  chairman I — 4, 17 

motions  by — 

that  upon  filing  replication  the  trial  proceed  forthwith ;  offered  and  denied,  (yeas  25,  nays  26) 1^25 

to  amend  Rule  XXI,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  desire  to  be  heard  to  speak  on 

final  argument I-*490 

argument  by — 

on  application  of  counsel  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer.* 1—20,23 

for  thbly  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—68,77,78 

on  motion  to  fix  day  for  trial  to  proceed .* I — 32,33' 

on  right  of  managers  to  dose  debate  on  Interlocutory  questiozui I — ^77 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence I — 180,181,183 

on  motion  in  regard  to  rule  limiting  argument  on  final  question 1—450,534 

on  right  of  Counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I — 524,  Sib,  527 

on  admissibility — 

of  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  February  21, 1868 1—202, 206 

to  clerks  of  War  Department I — ^213 

of  Presidnnt's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  to  bo  Assistant  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 1—262 

of  Pnasident's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21 I — 425 

prior  to  March  9 - I — 430 

of  question,  Whether  General  Sherman  gave  President  an  opinion,  tut 1—498, 505, 506 

of  PreMident's  message  to  Senate,  February  24 1—540,  541,542,543 

final,  on  the  case 11—389,447 

Biodgett,  Foster.    (See  reseiiiumy.) 

Boutweli,  George  S.,  of  Massaehusotts,  amanager I — 4, 17 

argument  by—  v 

on  application  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—78 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  eridence 1—161, 184 

on  adraimibility — 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reeonstruction  of  Alabama 1—274 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department I — 567 

final,  on  the  case 11—67,84,99 

remarks  on  the  case  of  the  removal  of  Timothy  Pickering 1—367 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 195 

Brief  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors — [By  Bon,  William  Law- 
rence, M.  C;  of  Ohio] 1—123.    ni— 355 

Buckalew,  Charles  R.,ti  senator  firom  Pennsylvania .• I — 11 

remarks  on  the  eompetenry  of  the  President  pro  temport  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court ni— 383,  385 

order  by — 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  Rule  XXI ;  offered  and 

agreed  to 11—12 

prescribing  form  of  final  question;  oflfered JJ. — 178 

that  the  views  of  Chief  Justice  on  the  form  of  putting  final  question  be  entered  on  the  Journal ; 

offered  and  agreed  to II — 480 

remarks  by 1—451,728,740,741.    H-S,  12,  478,  480,  483,  489 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — ^218 

Burleigh,  Walter  A.    (See  Tatimonf.) 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  Massachusetts,  a  manager I — 417 

argument  by— 

on  motion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed 1—25 

on  motion  relating  to  the  number  of  speakers  on  final  argument I — 406 

on  application  of  counsel  lor  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial I — @l 

opening,  on  the  case I I — '^7 

on  authority  of  Chief  Justice  to  decide  questions  of  evidence 1—176,  177,181,  184 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court 1—5:23 

on  admissibility — 

of  A<nutant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  Feb.  SI,  1868 1— 187, 192, 193,  195  2^'7 

to  clcrkS'of  War  Department '"~^lr 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to^  Assistant  Secretary  ofH'reasury  ....<— 259,  260,  263  264,  2(io 


INDEX  V 

Bvtler,  Benjamin  F.,  of  MamachniieMB.  argnment  by,  on  admiwibUity — Contlimed. 

of  t^Iegntms  relating  to  the  reccMiKtruction  of  Alabama I — 27(^  271 .  273,  275,  276 

of  Chmnicle'a  report  of  Proiiident's  speech  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—286,  289,  297,  301 

of  Lfeader'*  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland 1—^32,  3?3,  324 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  Feb.  21 1—420,  42 1 ,  4*<32 

prior  to  March  9,  as  to  oae  of  force I — 129,  430 

of  eoBversations  between  President  and  General  Sherman,  Jan.  14...I*-468,  463,  465,  468,  469.  47(X  471 

472,  473,  475,  479 

of  qaestioD  respecting  Department  of  the  Atlantic I — 481.  482 

of  tender  of  War  Office  to  General  Sherman 1—482,  483,  484 

of  President's  purpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts 1—485.  486 

of  question.  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gare  President  an  opinion,  ie^ I — 500,  50!,  504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas 1—510,  511,  512,  513,  514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  Feb.  24 1—^538,539,540,  541,  542.  543 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—561,  562,  563,564,  565,566 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  ease I — 597,  60(^604 

of  President'B  declaraUons  to  Mr.  Perrin,  Feb.  21 ....I— «25,  627 

to  Secretary  Welles T... 1-667,  671 

of  advice  to  President  by  Cabinet  touching  ooastitutionality  of  tennre-of-office  act I — 676,  GIT,  678 

touching  construction  of  tennre-of-office  act I — 694.  695 

of  cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision,  Ac 1 — 698,  699 

of  papers  in  Mr.  Blodgetfs  case 1—722.  723.724,  7^5 

remarks  on  application  of  counsel  for  adjournment F— ^^,  629 

on  the  AJta  Vela  letter D— 262,  267,  268,  281,  282,  284 

€. 

Csneron,  Simon,  asenatorfrom  Pennsylvania , I— 11 

order  by— 
that  all  the  managers  and  counsel  be  permitted  to  flle  arguments  by  eleven  o'clock,  April  23 ; 

offered  aadr^ected II — 12 

order  by — 

that  senate  hereafter  hold  night  sessions  from  eight  nntll  eleven  p.  m. ;  offered 11—283 

tabled,  (yeas,  32;  nays,  17)  ..* 11—308 

remarks  by 1—184, 240, 966, 267, 370, 371, 632, 726.    D- 12, 268, 283, 469, 470, 473>  481, 482, 487,  491, 497 

question  by 1—267 

Catteil,  Alexander  G.,  aSenatorfrom  New  Jersey I— 11 

opinion  on  the  cam Ill — 178 

Chandler,  William  E.    (See  Te$timonjf.) 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  a  senator  fkx>m  Michigan I— 11 

remarks  by 1—674.    U— 482,483 

Ch«w,  Eobert  S.     (See  Testmony.) 

Chief  Justice,  attendance  of,  requested  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial I — 10 

oath  administered  to I— 11 

casting  vote  given  by I— 185>276 

resolution  denying  authority  of,  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial — \Bf  Mr,  Sumner.\ 

offered  and  reject^  (yeas,  22;  nays,  26) 1—185 

order  denying  privilege  of.  to  rule  questions  of  law — [By  Mr.  Drake.] 

offered  apd  rejected,  (yeas,  20;  uayM,30,)    1—186 

order  denying  authority  of,  to  give  casting  voto— IBy  Mr.  Sumner.] 

offered  and  rvjected,  (yeas,  21;  naya.  27) 1-187 

order  that  the  ruling  of,  upon  all  qaeiition  of  evidence,  shall  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  unles") 
a  formal  vote  be  asked,  Ac — [By  Afr.  Henderson.] 

offered 1—185 

agreed  to,  (yeas,  31 ;  nays,  19) I— !86 

views  of.  on  form  of  patting  final  question I? — 480 

appeals  from  decisions  of 11-^88.    111—394 

opmion  of  Mr.  JSurancr  on  the  qnestion.  Con  the,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote  t Ill — 281 

Clarke,  D.  W.  C.    (See  Teetimimy.) 
Clephaiie,  James  O.    (See  Tettimonf.) 

Cole.  Cornelius,  a  senator  ftom  California I— 11 

remarkuby I— 50&    11—479 

Committee  (In  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  directing  an  impeachment  of 

Andrew  Johnson;  ordered I — Q 

appointed 1—3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate 1—5 

report  to  House I — 3 

(in  House)  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson ;  ordered I — 2 

app<dnt«d 1—3 

report  of * 1—3,6 

Cm  Senate)  to  consider  and  report  on  the  message  of  the  House  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 

Johnson;  ord<>red  and  appointed I — 5 

report  of : 1—5,13 

(in  Senate)  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  Chief  Jastioe  as  presiding  officer  in  the  trial;  ordered  and 

appointed I— 10 

CempetencT.    (See  Evidence.) 

CunkUng,  Rosooe,  asenatorfrom  Mew  York .*..I — 11 

orders  by — 
thai  Bulc  XXHT  be  amended  by  inserting  "  subject  to  operation  of  Kule  VIL" 

offered  and  agreed  to I — 18 

that,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  trial  proceed  immediately  after  replication  filed ;  offered I — 3 1 

agreed  to,  (yeas,  40;  najrs,  10) I— :W 

thai  the  Senate  commence  the  trial  30th  March  instant ;  agreed  to,  (yeas,  28 ;  nays,  24) 1—85 

prescribing  form  of  final  question ;  offered 11-478 

that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  remaining  articles ;  Rejected,  (yeas,  26 ;  nays,  28) II — }:>2 

*     by 1—17. 18,24, 31, 32, 33, 85, 179, 18<J.  208, 910. 236  246. 267,277, 301, 324. 359, 370, 390^4.'X). 

451, 432, 490, 497, 521, 537.  565, 67:i,  676,  Ol*9.  716 

U— A,  6,  99,  188,  203,  280,  306,  322,  470, 471, 472, 474, 475, 4t6, 478, 488, 469, 492, 49:1.  \*A 

by 1—246,504 


VI  IN^EX. 

Conaem,  John,  a  aenator  fttnn  Galifornia I— 11 

remarka  oa  the  eompetency  of  the  Prealdent  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  thelooart QI— 367, 895 

orders  by —  ' 

that  Rule  XXI  be  amended  to  allow  an  many  of  managers  and  ooonsel  to  ipeak  on  final  argument 
aa  choose,  four  days  to  each  side,  managen  to  open  and  close;  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  19; 

nays,  27) 1—^35 

that  hereafter  Senate  meet  at  eleven  a.  m.;  offered I — S3l 

adopted,  (yeas,  29;  nays,  14) « I — 633 

that  such  of  managers  and  counsel  as  choose  hare  leave  to  file  arguments  before  April  24;  offered 

and  disagreed  to,  rveas,  24;  nays,  25) n — 5 

prescribiug  form  of  final  question :  offered II — 473 

remarks  by I--^,  161, 185, 207, 246, 247, 268, 276, 298, 325, 367, 370, 371, 414,  462, 507, 514, 519. 532. 535, 580. 

611, 612, 628, 631, 633, 666. 673. 679, 699. 706, 716 
n-3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 83, 84, 413, 469, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 478, 481, 483, 484, 488, 493, 493, 494, 498 

question  by I— 7S7 

Conversations.     (-See  Evidence  i  Tettimony.) 

Corbett,  Henry  W.,  a  senator  from  Oregon I — 11 

order  by — 
that  two  of  counsel  have  privilege  of  filing  written  or  making  an  oral  address,  Sec;  amendment 

offered II~7 

withdrawn 11—8 

remarks  by 11—7,8,11 

CouuMel  for  respondent , « 1—18,19,34 

Cox.  Walter  S.    <See  Tettimony.) 

Cragin,  Aaron  H.,  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire ..I— 11 

remarkiiby ...I — 673 

Creecy,  Charles  E.    (See  Tettimony.) 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  of  Massachnsetta,  counsel ..I — Id 

motion  by — 

for  an  allowance  of  three  days  to  prepare  proofs;  offered 1—367,369 

granted 1~371 

.  argument  by — 

on  application  fbt  forty  days  to  prepare  answer ..1—90 

for  time  to  prepare  proon I— C)67, 369 

opening,  for  the  defence i..I-*-a77,380,397 

X)B  admissibility — 

of  A^utant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh  February  21, 1868 1—196, 199 

of  President's  letter  to  General  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—270,5271,272 

of  President's  message  to  Senate  February  24 1—537,538 

of  extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department 1—562,563,564,565,566,567,568 

of  employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  case 1—602.604 

of  President's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles 1—669 

of  advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure -of -ofilce  act. .  .1—677, 678, 689. 692 

D. 

Davis,  Garrett,  asenatorflrom  Kentucky '. I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 1X1—363, 366 

order  by — 
that  a  court  of  impeachment  cannot  be  legally  fomied  while  senaton  from  certain  States  are 

excluded :  offered  and  rcMected,  (yeas.  2 ;  nays,  49) 1—36 

remarks  by 1—35,487,587,519,528.    11—249,288^469,482,485 

opinion  on  the  case HI — ^156 

Dear,  Joseph  A.    (See  Tettimony.) 
Declarations.     (See  Evidence ;  Tettimony.) 

Dixon.  James,  a  senator  from  Connecticut ' I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI — 388, 3^, 

390,391,392.393,394,395,396 
Documents.    (See  Evidence.) 

DooUttle,  James R.,  asenator  from  Wiiconsin 1—34 

order  by—  / 

that  oi\  final  argument  managers  and  counsel  shall  alternate,  two  and  two;  managers  to  open  and 

close:  offered  and  indefinitely  poetponed,  (yeas,  34  ;  nays,  15;... I — 536 

remarks 1—23^,276,486,489,535,436,611,632,740,741.    n-«,  487, 492, 493 

opinion  on  the  caae Ill— 244 

Drake,  Charles  D.,  a  senator  from  Missouri 1—11 

remarka  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court ni— 380, 389, 

390,393 
orders  by — 

that  respondent  file  answer  on  or  before  20th  March : .  agreed  to,  (yeas.  28 ;  nays,  20) I— 35 

reconsidered,  (yeas,  27;  nays,  23) 1—35 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  privilege  of  ruling  questions  of  law  on  the  trlid,  but  a^  such 

questions  should  be  submitted  to  Senate  alone  :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas,  20 ;  nays,  30) 1—186 

that  votes  upon  incidental  questions  »hall  be  without  a  division,  unless  requested  by  one-fifth  of 

members  present,  or  presiding  officer :  (amendment  to  Rule  VII, )  offered I— 230 

agreed  to I— 2T7 

that  any  senator  shall  have  permission  to  file  his  written  opinion  at  the  time  of  giving  hJa  vote : 

offered 11—476 

rejected,  (yeaa,12;    Bavs,38) 11—477 

that  the  fiiteen  minutes  aUowedby  Rule  XXIII  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  question, 

and  not  to  final  question  on  each  article :  offered n — 474 

adopted 11—478 

reaaarkaby 1-33,82,175,176,179, 186, 207, 20g;  209. 836, 247, 255, 276, 277, 278. 280, 298, 325. 336. 426, 480. 

4485, 489,  «»0, 497, 508, 518, 519. 586, 529, 533, 535, 5^,  545, 605, 634, 680, 693, 696 

n-64. 188, 472, 474, 476, 477, 484, 487, 491, 497. 498 
question  by 1—533 
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Edmaod*.  George  F.,  a  aenator  from  Vermont 1—17 

orden  ky — 
tbat  aniwer  be  filed  April  1,  replication  tbree  days  thereafter,  and  tbe  matter  itand  for  trial  April  % 

1868:  offered I— 84 

tliat  when  the  doors  shall  be  doeed  for  deliberation  upon  final  qoeBtkm,  the  official  reporters  tiuM 

take  down  debates  to  be  reported  inproceedlngs:  offered 71^1—141 

not  indefinitely  postponed,  (yeas  8(1,  nays  37) 11—188 

read U— 818,471 

tabled,  (yeas  88,  nays  20) 11—474 

that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate,  that  it  will  pvoeeed  at  twelve  o'ek>ek  noon  to-morrow  to  yote 

on  the  articles, be  rescinded— I Jtfay  U,  1868:]  oibrod 11—488 

agreed  to 11-^83 

fliat  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  yote  npon  the  articles,  according  to  the  mles  of  the  Senate  offered 

May  16 n-^85 

agreed  to •- U-^86 

naarkAby 1—84,85,86,806,911,277,336,390,451,519,534,537,566,897,680.741 

U-3, 16, 11, 18, 14, 141, 188, 818, 268, 471, 474, 475, 476, 479, 482, 483, 484, 483, 490, 493 

qmstkma  hy 1—566,597 

opinion  on  the  ease UI — 88 

Bmoiy,  William  H.    (See  Tescisumy.) 

Evarta,  William  IL,  of  New  York,  coonie! l—JB 

motions  by — 

that  after  replication  filed,  oonnsel  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  trial:  offered 1—83 

f6ran  a^ionmment  in  consequence  of  illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery ; 1-^533 

trgament  by — 

CO  i4>pUcation  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—66,71 

onanthocity  of  Chief  Josfico  to  decide  questions  of  OTldenoe I — 184 

on  right  of  coonsel  to  renew  examination  of  awitness  recalled  by  eonrt 1—522,584,586 

en  admisaibility— 

of  A^jatant  General  Thomas's  declarations  to  Mr.  Borlelgh,  Febniary  81, 1868 1—806, 907 

to  <derks  of  War  Department > 1—818 

ofPreaident*s  letter  to  Q-eneral  Grant,  onacoompanled  with  enclosaree 1—244,945 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 1—258, 963, 864 

of  telegrams  relating  to  the  reconstruction  of  Alabama 1—870,271,278,273 

of  Chroniclfi's  report  of  President's  speech  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—886, 288, 289 

of  JLeader'A  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleyelnnd 1—382,383,384 

of  President's  declarations  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1—484 

prior  to  March  9 1-489,430 

of  Prerident's  conversations  with  General  Sherman,  January  14 1—470,415 

of  tender  of  War  Office  to.  General  Sherman 1—488,484 

of  qneation  Whether  General  Shennan  gave  President  an  opinion,  fte 1—501,504,506 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  LorenaoThMuas 1—510,511,514 

of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  84 1—538,539,543,543 

of  extracts  fh)m  records  of  Navy  Department I-— 566,568 

of  enq>loynient  of  counsel  by  President  to  get  up  test  ease I — 598,603- 

of  President's  declaration  to  Mr.  Perrin 1—625,686,687 

to  Secretary  Welles 1—668,678,673 

of  advice  to  President  by  his  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenures-office  act 1—676, 678 

touching  construction  of  tenure-of-office  act 1—694,696 

of  cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  JudieW  decision,  &c..... 1—699 

of  papenlnMr.  Blodgett's  case 1-728,793,794,785 

final,  on  the  case 4 U— 269, 284, 308, 336 

lemorks  annonndng  illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery 1—533,590^716 

on  order  In  regard  to  limiting  argument  on  final  questlob 1—497,534.    11—7,9 

en  application  for  a4)oumment 1—628,629,631 

fividenee,  question.  Whether  objections  to,  should  be  decided  by  Chief  Justice,  or,  in  first  instance,  sub- 
mitted to  Senate— [Sy  Mr.  XVoIm] I— 175^17» 

diicassodby-  " 

Manager  Butier I— 176,177,]81»184 

Manager  Btaigham 1—180,181,183 

Manager  Boutwell 1-181,184 

Mr.  Evarta 1—184 

presiding  officer  may  rule  all  questions  of,  whieh  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate, 
unless  a  vote  be  asked.  See ;  or  he  may,  in  first  Instance;  submit  such  questions  to  Senate—  [B^ 

Mr.  H<iii<erMm]— offered;  1—185:  agreed  to;  (yeas 31,  nays  19) 1—186 

admiasibiUty  of— 
declarations  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  81,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to 

obtain  possession  of  War  Department :  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Stmkbmj) 1—175,188 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler : 1-187,199,193,195,807 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—188,192,193,19^806.807 

Mr.  Curtis •. 1—198,199 

Manager  Bingham 1—802,206 

Mr.  Bvarto 1-806,807 

admitted;  (veas  39,  nays  11) 1—809 

deelarationaof  A4)ntant  General  Thomas  to  clerks  of  War  Department,  antecedent  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttnmt  as  to  his  intention  when  he  came  In  command :  (obtocted 

iohy  Mr.  Eoaru) I-S19 

discnssod  by- 
Mr.  Bvarta I— «»8 

Manager  Butler 1—818 

Manager  Bhigham 1—813 

admitted;  (yeas  S8,naya83) : 1—814 

letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  imaceompaaled  by  other  letterS'Tofemd 

totbOTda:  (objected  to  by  Mr.  Aondsry) 1-043 
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ETldeuee,  admissibility  of— 

Preddenf  0  letter  to  OenenU  Grant— Continaed. 
discussed  by- 
Mr.  Stanbcry 1—944.345 

Manager  WHson 1 1-344. 246 

Mr.  Evarts 1—344.246 

Manager  Bingham I— 4M4 

Mf.  Curtis 1—244 

objection  not  sustained :  (yeas  20,  nays  29) , 1—247 

appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper,  private  secretary  of  President,  as  Aaristant   Secretary  of 

Treasnnr:  (objected  to  by  Afr.  livartt) 1—^256 

discussed  by — 

Mt.  Evarts 1-356,263,264 

Manager  Butler 1-359,260,263,364,365 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-360^361,262,264 

Manager  Bingham 1—263 

not  received;  (yeas  22.  nays 37) 1—368 

telegrams  between  President  and  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  January  17, 1967,  in  relation  to  constitutional 

-  amendment  and  reconstruction  of  Alabama:  (objected  to  by  Afr.  Stanberjf).... ...1—370 

discuMed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1-270,371,272,373,275,276 

Mr.  Evarts 1—870^271,272,273 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—270 

Mr.  Curtis 1—370,371,272 

If  anager  Boutwell 1—374 

admitted;  (yeas  37.  nays  17) '. 1—876 

Chronicle's  report  of  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson : 

(objected  to  by  Jfr.  Evart$) 1—386 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts 1—386.288,389 

Manager  Butler 1—886,289,297,301 

withdrawn 1—301 

Leader's  report  of  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866 :  (objected  to  by  Mr.  EvartB).l—332 
■  discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts .'- 1—322,333,324 

Manager  Butler 1—333,333,324 

admitted;  (yeas 35,  nays  11) 1—325 

declarations  of  President  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  February  21,  1866,  after  order  for  remoral 

of  Mr.'  Stanton,  to  show  an  absence  of  purpose  to  use  force ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BatMr.. I— 430 
AscOBted  by- 
Manager  Butler  1—420,431,422 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—421 

Mr.  Evarts , 1—424 

Manager  Bingham '. » • I — 435 

admitted;  (yean  43,  nays  10,) 1—426 

declarations  of  President  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas  prior  to  9th  March,  in  respect  to  use  of  force 

to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  Maiuiger  ButUr) ..1—429 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Butler 1—439,430 

Mr.  Evarts 1—429,430 

Manager  Bingham ..1—430 

admWted ..:...: 1—430 

converRatlons  between  President  and  Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  January  14,  1866,  in  regard  to 

removal  of  Mr.  Stanton;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) ». ..1—463 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Stanbery 1—463,463.465,468,469,471,472 

Manager  Butler 1-463,463,465,468,469,470,471,472,473,475,479 

Mr.  Evarts 1-470.475 

Manager  Wilson 1-478,479 

not  admitted,  (yeas  33,  nays  28) 1—481 

qncfrtion  in  regard  to  creation  of  department  of  the  Atlantic ;  (objected  to  by  Manner  £iU2er). .  ..I— 461 
discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—481.492 

Mr.  Stanbery 1—481,482 

not  admitted i 1—482 

tender  to  General  Sherman  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ;  (objected  to  by  3fan- 

ogerBMler) 1—483 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—482,483 

Mr.  Evarts 1—482 

Mr.  Stanbery .' 1—488 

admitted 1—483 

question,  Whether  at  the  first  offer  of  War  Office  to  General  Sherman  anything  ftirther  paaied  In 

reference  to  the  tender  or  acceptance  of  it ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  BioUt) 1—484 

discussed  by — 

BfAnager  Butler 1—484 

Mr.  Evartfl 1-484 

not  admitted,  (yeas  83.  nays  29) 1—485 

President's  declaration  of  purpose  of  getting  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  office  before  the  courts ;  (objected 

to  by  JIf answer  Buf/cr) 1—485 

discussed  by—  ^^ 

Manager  Bntlor 1—485,466 

Mr.  Stanbery ...1—485 

Mr.  Evarts 1—486 

not  admitted,  (yeas7,  nays  44) .* 1—487 

.President's  declaration  of  purpcMse  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 

War  Acf  tn<«rtm ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham) ^     m 

not  admitted,  (yecui35,  nays  37). 1—489 
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EvideiiM,  admisribility  of— Contlnaed. 

Preddent'i  dedaratiost  to  General  Sherman  in  reference  to  nie  of  threats  or  force  to  get  potMMion 

of  the  War  Office;  (objected  to  by  Afaii4ver  Buder) 1—489 

not  admitted I iuo 

qaeition,  Whether  General  Sherman  gaye  President  an  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  a  change  In  the 

War  Department ;  (ol^ected  to  by  Af otui^sr  ^itflcr) ...1—498 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Bingham 1—498, 5(»,  5C6 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-499,501,504 

Manager  Batler -....1—506,501,504 

Mr.  EvaHs 1-^1,504,506 

not  admitted,  (yeas  15,  najrsas) 1—507 

adrioe  to  President  to  appoint  some  person  In  place  of  Mr.  Stanton :  (objected  toby  Manager  Butler) . . .  1—507 

not  admitted,  (yeas  18,  nays  32) I— ^WS 

affidarit  of  £dwin  M.  Stanton  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenso  Thomas:  (objected  to  by  Manager 

Bmtler) - .\ I-^IO 

fiscaseedby — 

Manager  BnUer 1-^10,511,512,513,514 

Mr.  Evarts 1—510,511.514 

Mr.  Stanbery 1-^12,513,514 

admitted;  (yeas 34,  nays  17) I — 515 

question.  Whether  President  stated  to  General  Sherman  his  purpose  in  tendering  him  the  office  of 

Secretary  otYfai  ad  interim:  (objected  to  by  ifaiu^er  Bin^kam) 1—517 

admitted;  (yeas 26.  nays 22) 1—518 

President's  declaration  of  purirase  in  tendering  General  Sherman  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 

interim:  (objected  toby  Manager  Bingham) 1—518 

admitted;  (yeas 26,  nays 25) 1—520 

mesiage  of  President  to  Senate,  February  24,  1868,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  February  21, 

1868:  (objected  to  by  Afaa^er  Bather) 1—538 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—538,539,540,541,542,543 

Mr.  Curtis 1-^37,538 

Mr  Evarts 1—538,539,542,543 

Manager  Bingham..; 1-^540.541,542,543 

not  admitted 1—544 

eoctracts  from  records  of  Nayy  Department,  exhibiting  pracUoe  in  respect  to  removals :  (objected  to 

hj  Mann^er  BviUr) -. 1—561 

discnstfed  by —  .i 

Manager  Butler 1—561.562,563,564,565,566 

Mr.  Curtis I— 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 567,  aw 

Mr.  Evarts 1—566,568 

Manager  Bontwell .....1—567 

admitted;  (yeas 36,  nays  15) 1—568 

employment  of  counsel  by  President  to  raise  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  hold  the  office  of 

'  Secretary  of  War  against  authority  of  President :  (objected  to  by  Mmnager  Butler) 1—597 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—597,600,6(14 

Mr.  Evarts 1—598,603 

Mr.  Curtis 1—602,604 

Manager  Wilson 1—602 

admitted;  (yeas 29,  nays 21) 1—605 

acts  toward  getting  out  kabeaa  *  orpue  in  the  case  of  Lorenzo  Thomas :  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler)  I— 608 

admitted;  (yeas 27,  nays  23) I— 6«9 

acts,  after  failure  to  obtain  kabeae  eoiyu$,  in  pursuance  of  President's  instructions  to  test  the  right  of 

Mr.  Stanion  to  continue  in  office:  (obyected  to  by  Manner  Butler) I — 610 

admitted;  (yeas 27, nays 23) 1—612 

dedsrations  of  President  to  Mr.  Perrin,  February  21,  1868,  in  reference  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

and  nomination  of  a  successor:  (objected  to  by  Manag^er  BMler) 1—625 

dSscuRsedby— 

Manager  Butler 1—625,627 

Mr.  Evarts I— 625, 626, 6>7 

Manager  Wilson 1—626 

not  admitted;  (yeas  9,  nays  37) , 1—6^8 

Preiident's  declarations  to  Secretary  Welles,  February  21,  in  relation  to  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton : 

(objected  to  by  Afoiu^er  Balicr) 1—667 

discussed  by — 

Manager  Butler 1—667,671 

Mr.  Evarts 1—668,672,673 

Mr.  Curtis 1—661) 

admitted,  (yeas 26,  nays 23) 1—674 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  touching  constitutionality  of  tenure>of-offlce  act :   (objected  to  by 

Manager  ButUr) 1—676 

discussed  by 

Manager  Butler 1—^6,677,678 

Mr.  Evarts 1—676,678 

Mr.  Curtis 1—677,678,689,692 

Manager  Wilson 1—681 

not  admitted;  (yeas 20, nays 29) 1—693 

advice  to  President  by  cabinet  in  regard  to  construction  of  tennre-of •office  act,  and  its  application  to 

Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln ;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Butler) 1—694 

discussed  by- 
Mr.  Evarts , 1—694.696 

Manager  Butler 1—694,695 

not  admitted;  (yeas  22,  nays  26) 1—697 

cabinet  consultations  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  Judicial  decision  on  constitutionality  of  tenure-of -office 

act;  (objected  to  by  itfaas^cr  AUler) 1—698 

discussed  by— 

Manager  Butler I->e9e,699 

Mr.  Evarts 1—699 

not  admitted;  (yeas  19,  nays  30) 1—700 
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Evidence,  admlMfbllity  of— Gontinaed. 

qoestion,  Whether  any  suggestions  were  made  in  eabtnet  looking  to  the  vacation  of  any  office  by 

force;  (objected  toby  Mantufor  BuUar) I — 700 

not  admittel ;  (yeaa  18,  naysS6) 1—701 

opinions  given  to  President  by  cabinet  on  qaestien,  Whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President 

Lincoln  were  within  the  provisions  of  tenore^of^offlce  act;  (objected  to  by  Manager  Bingham).! — ^715 

not  admitted;  (yeas 20.  nays  26) r. 1—716 

answer  of  Foster  Blodgett  to  Postmaster  (Hneral's  notice  of  biB  suspension  from  the  offioe  of  post- 
master at  Augusta,  Ga.;  (ol^ected  to  by  Mr.  Evarta) I— 7S3 

discussed  by — 

Mr.  £vart« I— 728, 723, 75M,  7S5 

Manager  BnUer , 1—722,723,724,725 

>ot  admitted 1—726 

nominations  of  Lieutenant  (General  Sherman,  February  13,  1868,  and  of  Major  General  Geoiye  H. 

Themas,  February  21, 1861.  to  be  Ctonerals  by  brevet;  (ol^ected  to  by  Mr,  Evart$) 1-736 

DOtadmitted;  (yeas  14,  nays 35) w 1—738 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  prosecution — 

copy  of  oath  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  April  15, 1^5,  with  aooompanying 

certificates 1—147 

•  oopy  of  President  Lincoln's  message  to  Senate.  January  13,  1862,  nominating  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  be 

Secretary  of  War , 1—148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution  in  executive  setsion,  January  15,  1862;  consenting  to  appointment  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  to  be  Secretary  of  War 1—148 

copy  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  December  12, 1867,  announcing  suspension  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  the  offioe  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  (General  Grant  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim I — 148 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  January  13,  1868,  in  response  to  message  of  President  announcing  suspen- 
sion of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  non-concurring  in  such  suspension 1—155 

eepy  of  Senate  order,  January  13, 1868.  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copy  of  non-concurring 
resolution  to  President^  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  to  U.  S.  Grant,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. . .  .1 — ^155 

my  of  President's  message  to  Senate,  February  21,  1868,  annoupcing  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  office,  and  designation  of  the  A^utant  General  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim..! — 156 

oopy  of  President's  order,  February  21, 1868,  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War I— 136 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  February  21, 1868,  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
war  ad  interim,  and  directing  him  immediately  to  enter  upon  duties I — 156 

eopv  of  Senate  resolution,  February  21, 1868,  that  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary 
•f  War  and  to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim I — 157 

copy  of  Senate  order,  February  21, 1868,  directing  Secretary  to  communicate  copies  of  foregoing 
resolution  to  President,  to  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  A^utant  General  of  the  army I — 157 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  January  15,  1862.1—157 

commission  of  Edmund  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  November  20,  1867 1 — 163 

letter  of  authority  to  Edmund  Cooper,  December  2, 1867,  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretai;y  of  Treasury.  .1—164 

copy  ot  (General  Orders  No.  15,  March  12,  1868,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operatione 
issued  by  President  or  Secretary  of  War  to  l>e  issued  through  (General  of  the  army 1—237 

copy  of  Brevet  M^Jor  General  W.  H.  Emory's  commission,  July  17,  1866 1—839 

Special  Ordem  No.  426,  August  27,  1867,  assigning  General  Emory  to  command  of  department  of 
Washington 1—940 

order  of  President,  February  13, 1868,  that  Brevet  Mi^or  General  Thomas  resume  duties  as  A^utant 
General 1—240 

letter  of  General  Grant,  January  24,  18^.  requestiog  to  have  in  writing  order  given  him  verbally  by 
President  to  disregard  orders  of  E.M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  ^c 1—940 

President's  instructions  to  General  Grant,  January  29,  1868,  not  to  obey  orders  Arom  War  Depart- 
ment, unless,  Ac 1—940 

letter  of  President  to  General  Grant,  February  10, 1868,  in  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Wax  ad  interim 1—941 

copy  of  President's  letter  of  authority  torLorento  Thomas  to  act  aa  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. .  .1—948 

copies  of  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas  with  indorse- 
ments thereon,  forwarded  by  President  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  his  Information 1—948, 249 

copy  of  General  Orders  No.  17,  March  14, 1867,  requiring  all  orders  relating  to  military  operations  to 
be  issued  through  General  of  the  army 1—949 

copy  of  order  of  General  of  army  to  Ckneral  Thomas  to  resume  duties  as  Adjutant  Gkneral 1—256 

message  of  President  communlcatiDg  report  of  Secretary  of  State,  showing  proceedings  tmder  oooeur- 
rent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  requesting  President  to  submit  to  legislatures  of  States  an  addi- 
tional article  to  the  Constitution 1—978 

report  of  President's  speech,  Attgust  18, 1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  as  sworn  to  by 
Francis  H.Smith 1—298 

report  of  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866,  revised  by  WUliam  G.  Moore,  his  secretary 1—301 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Leader 1—325 

at  Cleveland.  Septembers,  1866,  byD.C.  McEwen 1—328 

at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866,  in  Cleveland  Her.ld 1—333 

at  St  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  in  Missouri  Democrat 1—340 

at  St.  Louis,  September  8,  1866,  in  St.  Louis  Times 1—348 

forms  of  various  commissions  as  issued  by  President  before  and  after  passage  of  clvll-tennre  act..  ..I— 353 

list  of  removals  of  heads  oi  departments  at  any  time  by  President  during  session  of  Senate 1—358 

list  of  appoinUnenta  of  heads  of  departments  at  any  tizsuo  by  President  without  advice  and^ consent  of 
Senate  and  while  Senate  was  in  session. I — 356 

correspondence  between  President  John  Adanui  and  Timothy  Pickering,  May  1800,  relating  to  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Pickering  from  office  of  Secretarr  of  State 1^-362 

copy  of  President  John  Adams's  measage.  May  12,  1600,  nominating  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  In  place  of  Timothy  Pickering  removed,  and  action  of  Senate  thereon 1—365 

letter  from  President,  August  14,  1867.  notifying  Secretary  of  Treasury,  "  in  compliance  with  re- 
quirementa"  of  tenure-of-office  act,  of  suspension  of  Edwin  M.Stanton 1—364 

letter  of  Secretaiy  of  Treasui^,  August  IS.  1867,  notifying  heads  of  bureans,  Jn  compliance  with 
requirements  of  tennre-of-offlce  act,  of  auspension  of  Edwin  M.  S^ton  ^""SS 

executive  meaaagea  of  President  communicating  lAformation  of  suspension  of  several  officers 1—369 

communication  from  Becnturj  of  State,  December  19, 1867,  reporting  to  President,  in  compliance  * 
with  provJaioQs  of  ftoanre-oi'Qffioe  Bct»  tba  ■oapenaion  of  theconanlat  Bmnal,  Borneo 1—369 
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ETidenee.  docnmeBtanr,  for  the  pTOMcntlon— Coiitlnii«d. 
copy  of  latter  from  Adjatant  General  Thomas  to  President,  Febniaiy  31,  1868,  reporting  dellyery  of 
President's  communication  to  Edwhi  M.  Stanton  removing  him  from  o^oe,  and  accepting  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 1—376 

Evidence,  documentary,  for  the  defence—  * 

aAdavit  of  Edwia  H.  Stanton,  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  February  22, 1868 1—51 5 

docket  of  cfntries  as  to  dispoidtlon  of  case  of  United  Stateti  vs.  Lorenxo  Thomas I — 531 

President's  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  2?,  1868 1—537 

copy  of  Senate  proceedings,  Mar  13,  1800.  on  nomination  of  John  Marshall  to  be  Secretary  of  Stato. 

in  place  of  Timothy  Pickering,  removed 1—555 

copy  of  President  Tyler's  order,  February  S9,  1844,  appointing  John  Nelson,  Attorney  Genend,  to 

ditfctaarge  4<Bties  of  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim 1-^557 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  March  6,  1844,  confirming  nomination  of  John  0.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of 

Stato,  vice  A.  P.  Upshur 1-^558 

copy  of  President  Fillmore's  order,  July  23, 1850.  deslgnoting  Wlnfleld  Scott  to  act  as  Secretary  of 

Yfnr  ad  interim - 1—558 

copy  of  Senate  resolution,  August  15,  1850,  confirming  nomhiation  of  Charles  M.  Conrad  as  Secretary 

of  War 1—558 

copy  of  President  Buchanan's  order,  January  10, 1861,  appointing  Moses  Kelley  to  be  Acting  Secretary 

of  Interior I— 5S0 

copy  of  President  Lincoln's  commission,  March  5,  1861,  to  Caleb  B.  Smith  as  Secretary  of  Interior  ..I — 559 
copy  of  letters  of  Acting  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  17, 1642,  relating  to  removal  of  collector  and 

^>pratser  in  Philadelphia 1—560 

extracts  from  records  of  Navy  Department  exhibiting  practice  in  reiipect  to  removals 1—569 

list  of  civil  ofReers  of  Navy  Department,  appointed  for  four  years  under  act  of  May  15, 1829,  and 

removable  at  pleasure,  who  were  removed,  their  terms  not  having  ext>ired I — 573 

copies  of  documents  fh>m  Stato  Department,  showing  practice  of  government  in  removal  of  officers 

during  session  of  Senate,  during  recess,  and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy I — 574,  590 

oopies  of  documents  from  Post  Office  Department,  showing  removals  of  postmasters  during  session  of 

Senate  and  ad  iatertm  appelntments 1—581 

message  of  President  Buchanan,  January  15, 1861,  In  answer  to  Senate  resolution  respecting  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War... 1—583 

list  of  persons  who  discharged  duties  of  cabinet  officers,  whether  by  appointment  made  In  recess  and 

tiiow  confirmed  by  Senate,  as  well  as  those  acting  ad  interim,  or  simply  acting .r 1-^585 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1868 1— >S94 

statement  of  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  Senate  from  1789  to  lH/68 1 — 595 

copy  of  President  Adams's  commission  to  George  Washington,  Jnly  4, 1798,  constituting  him  Lieutenant 

General  of  the  urmy 1—653 

tables  from  Department  of  Interior,  showing  removals  of  cfflcera,  date,  name,  office,  and  whether 

removail  was  during  recess  or  during  session  of  Senate I — 654 

list  of  consular  officers  appointed  during  session  of  Senate  where  vacaucles  existed  when  appointments 

were  made ..1—663 

form  of  navy  agent's  commission I— 70S 

official  action  of  Post  Office  Department  In  removal  of  Foster  Blodgett 1—709 

Eridcnce.  documentary,  for  the  prosecution,  in  rebuttal — 
Jomrnal  of  first  Congress,  1774-'75,  exhibiting  report  of  committee  to  draft  oommlsdon  to  General 

George  Washington 1—718 

letter  of  Jaunes  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  August  23,  1855,  as  to  practloe  of  government  in 

appointing  officers  during  recess  to  fill  vacancies  existing  before  adjournment I — ^719 

copy  of  indictmcLt  in  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  In  district  court  of  United  States  for  southern  disfrict  of 

Georgia 1—720 

list  of  the  various  officers  In  United  States  affected  by  President's  claim  of  right  to  remove  at  pleasure 

and  appoint  a<<  interim,  their  salaries,  Ac 1—729 

Ewhig,  Thomas,  sen.,  nomination  of,  to  be  Secretary  of  War... 1—508,516,537,555,556 

P. 

Ferry,  Orris  8.,  asenatorfrom  Connecticut f. I— 11 

orders  by— 
that  the  botrr  of  meeting  be  at  11  a.  m.,  and  that  there  be  a  reeeia  of  thirty  minutes  each  day  at  S 

p.  m. :  offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  34,  nays  26) 1—536 

that  tabular  statements  presented  by  Manager  Butler  be  omitted  from  published  proceedings: 

offered 1—633 

adopted 1—634 

rwnarksby 1-186,197,336,536,602,632,633,701,716.    U— 4,495.    IU>^4 

queKtiouby 1-^602 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 131 

Perry.  Thomas  W.    (See  ^resf^sionjf.) 

FeMenden,  William  P.,  asenatorfrom  Maine I— '11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  memb<'r  of  the  court.  .Ill — ^366, 367, 3M,  401 

remarks  by 1—176,266,267,268,336,478,479.    U— 6, 7, 195, 469, 473, 483. 485 

questions  by 1—267,268 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — 16 

Fowler,  Jotteph  8.,  asenatorfrom  Tennessee , I— 11 

remarks  by 1—175,276.    11—7 

opmlononthe  cose Ill — 193 

Freiiaghuysen,  Frederick  T.,  a  senator  from  New  Jersey I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  jpro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 380, 385 

order  by — 
that  as  many  of  manngen  and  counsel  as  shall  choose  be  permitted  to  speak  on  final  argument, 

offered  and  laid  over 1—451 

discussed 1-491 

modified 1—495 

tabled,  (yeas  38,  nays  10) 1-498 

remarks  by;. I— 188, 451, 491,  «5.    H— 13.474 

question  by ,..-.1—188 

opinion  on  the  cose m— 208 
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«. 

Orinieg,  James  W.,  a  senator  from  Iowa T — 11 

remarket  on  the  competency  of  th«  President  pro  temport  to  idt  as  a  member  of  the  court . . .  .111—388, 304. 401 
order  by— 
that  hereafter  the  hoar  of  meeting  shall  be  12  o'clock  m.  each  day,  except  Sunday : 

offered 1 11—99 

adopted,  (yeas  21,  mnrs  13) R — 141 

remarks  by ...1-17,78,179,298,315,608,701,709.    n-4i,  8, 13,99,217,268,322,300,469.485 

qaentionby I — 315 

opinion  on  the<caie in — 3S8 

Oroesbeck,  William  8.,  of  Ohio,  cotiiMel : 1—34 

argument,  final,  on  the  case • II — 189 


•rlan,  JTamei,  a  senator  firom  Iowa I<»11 

opinion  on  the  case Ill — ^233 

HendenoQ,  John  B.,  a  senator  from  Missonri I — 11 

orders  by — 
that  application  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial  be  postponed  until  after  replication  filed :  offered 

and  not  agrreed  to,  (yeas  25,  navs28) » 1—81 

that  presiding  officer  may  mle  all  questions  of  evidence,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  Judgmt^nt 
of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  shall  ask  a  formal  vote,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate;  or  he  may  submit  any  such  question  to  a  Tote  In  the  first  instance,  (amendment  to 
Rule  VII:) 

offered I — 165 

agreed  to,  (yeas  31,  nays  19) 1—186 

that,  sut(ject  to  Rule  XXI,  all  manageni  not  delivering  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments 
before  AprU  24,  and  counsel  not  making  oral  arguments  may  file  written  arguments  before  April  27 : 

offered II — 8 

remarks  by 1—81,185,247,265,266,450,468,539,530,699.    n— 8, 9, 10, 11, 336, 488, 491, 494 

questions  by 1—265,529,699 

opinion  on  the  case HI — 295 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  asenatorfrom  Indiana *. I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  tft  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 360, 364, 

392,399,401 
order  by— 

that  trial  proceed  with  all  convenient  despatch :  amendment  offered  and  agreed  to T — 86 

prescribing  form  of  final  question :  offered 11 — 478 

remarks  by 1-86, 18C,  231, 565, 633.    U— 13, 282, 283, 473. 474, 478, 4B3, 484, 487, 488. 489 

opinion  on  the  case HI— 95 

Hour  of  meetUig,  order  fixing,  at  11  a.  m. — [By  Mr.  CoHneu.\ 

offered I'-^l 

adopted,  (yeas  29.  nays  14) I — 633 

order  flixing,  at  12  o'clock  m.  each  day,  except  Simday — [By  Mr.  Orimea,  | 

offered n — ^99 

adopted,  (yeas  21,  nays  13) 11—141 

Howard,  Jacob  M.,  a  senator  Arom  Michigan I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI— 361, 367, 

382, 383, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 401 
orders  by— 
(in  Senate.)  that  the  message  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  be 

referred  to  a  select  committe  of  seven,  to  consider  and  report  thereon ;  agreed  to 1—5 

(in  Senate,)  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  action  on  the  message  of  the  House  in  relation  to  the 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson :  reported  and  agreed  to 1—4 

(in  Senate,>thnt  at  1  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  impeach- 

ment  of  Andrew  Johniion,  Sec. :  agreed  to  March  4 '. 1-4 

that  a  summons  do  issue  to  Andrew  Johnson,  returnable  on  Friday,  March  13,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. : 

adopted w I — ^16 

that  no  senator  shall  speak  more  than  once,  nor  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  one  question,  during  final 

deliberations:  offered  and  rejeeted,  o^cas  19,  nays 30) II — ^218 

remarksby .  .1— 5, 9, 12, 16, 17, 34. 36, 69. 77. 78. 82, 160. 180, 188, 214, 235, 265, 270. 324. 325, 346, 367, 370, 451, 486, 
497, 514, 530. 566. 606, 612, 67:),  680, 693, 716, 738.    II— 5, 10, 14, 218, 219, 282, 389. 446, 472, 4^5. 498 

questions  by * I— 276, 530, 566, 6du 

o|>Inionon  the  case , Ill — 31 

Howe,  Timothv  O.,  a  senator  from  Wisconshi I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court HI — 380 

remarksby 1—36,490,508,520,533,608,611,740.    11-12,282,283.475 

opinion  on  the  case 111—56 

Hudson,  William  N.    (See  TeMtmonjf.) 

I. 

Impeachable  crimes,  definition  of 1-88,123,147,476.    11-286.    IH— 355 

Impeachmeut  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States- 
resolution  (in  House)  providing  for  the,  [By  Mr.  Coeode,  Feb.  21 ,  1868 : ]  referred f— I 

reported I — 1 

adopted,  (yeas  126,  nays  47) 1—2 

Committee  (in  House)  to  communicate  to  Senate  its  action  directing  an — 

ordered I— 3 

appointed .^ 1—3 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate ^ 1 — 5 

rep«>rt  to  House 1—3 

Committee  (in  House)  to  prepare  futicles  of— 

ordered 1—3 

appointed 1—3 

report  of 1—3,  4,  6 
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InpMcfciBCBt  of  Andrew  Johnioa— Continiied. 
orta'  (tn  House)  limitiog  debate^  and  directing  proceedings  when  article!  ot^  are  reported  to  Homo 

adopted,  (yeas  106,  nays  37) \ 1—3 

■MBo^vn  elected  and  Senate  notified 1—4 

dirwted  to  carnr  articles  to  Senate I — 4 

Hoose  Informed  tliat  Senate  is  ready  to  recelTe 1—4 

Hottoein  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  attend 1—4 

^pear  at  bar  of  the  Senate  wllli  articles 1—6 

demand  that  the  Senate  take  prooesi,  Ac 1^16 

articles  of I— « 

ralraof  proeednre  on  the  trial  of I— ^,  13 

aatwerof  respondent I — 37 

ropUeatlon I— 81 

opening  arguments 1—87,  377 

eridenee I— 147,.4I5 

argoments 11—14-447 

final  Tote D— 486.  487,  496.  497 

nuiakm Ill 

J. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  President  of  the  United  States— 

articles  of  Impeachment 1—6 

somroons  issoad  to I — 16 

retnmed i I — 18 

called  by  proclamation I — 18 

appearance  eotered  and  eonnsei  named I — 19 

forty  days  asked  to  prepare  answer I — 19 

answer  to  articles 1—37 

oathof  ottce.  AprillS,  1665 1—147 

saspenvion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  General  Grant  Secretary  ad 

inierim  eoromnnicated  to  Senate  December  12, 1867 1—148 

Senate's  non-concorrenee  in,  commnnieated I-<-155 

rsBsovsl  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  designation  of  Lorenio  Thomas  Secretary  ad 

teicHsK.  Febmary21,1868 1—156,248 

Senate's  denial  of  power  to  remove  and  appoint  commnnieated I — 157, 158 

•  ^ipolntmeot  of  Edmund  Cooper  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treastiry I-*163, 164 

order  that  Adjutant  General  Thomas  resume  his  duties I — 240 

faistractions  to  General  Grant  not  to  obey  cders  from  War  Department,  unless,  Ac 1—240 

letter  to  General  Grant  In  regard  to  his  having  vacated  the  office  of  Secretary  ad  interim 1—241 

telegram  to  Qovemor  Parsons 1—272 

mesMge  communicating  report  relating  to  amendment  of  the  Constitution I — ^278 

reports  of  speech  August  IJB,  18€6,  In  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 1—296,301 

atCieveland,  Septembers,  1866 1—325,328,333 

at  St.  Louis,  Septembers,  1866 1—340,348 

notification  to  Secretary  of  Treastiry,  August  14, 1867,  of  svpeniion  of  Mr.  Stanton 1—364 

eoBvenatlon  with  General  Emory 1—233,236 

with  General  Wallace 1-^253.256 

with  Mr.  Wood 1—372 

with  Mr.  Blodgett 1—375 

wi.h  A^jatant  General  Thomas I— 4 17, 418, 426, 427, 428, 430, 437, 438. 439, 452,4^3 

with  Lieatenant  General  Sherman 1—461,481,483 

with  Mr.  Cox I— 597, 605. 609, 613 

with  Mr.  Merrick 1—617,023 

with  Mr.  Perrin 1—623,624 

with  Secretary  Welles 1—664.674,675 

tender  of  War  Office  to  Lieutenant  General  Sherman 1—461, 483, 465, 517. 518, 521. 5-^8. 529 

aemfaiation  of  Mr.  Ewiog  Secretary  of  War,  February  23,  1868 I— 50e,*516. 537, 555. 5M 

batnirtions  to  test  Lorenso  Thomas's  right  to  office 1—605,609,620 

•cqnittal  on  article  XI 0—486,4*7 

n... n— 496 

ni 11—497 

Johnson.  Reverdy,  a  senator  from  Maryland I — 11 

raaarlu  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  te$iipore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court.  Ul— 361. 366, 369, 

390,392,401 
orders  by — 
that  trial  proceed  at  the  expiration  of  10  days,  nnlets  for  causes  shown  to  the  contrary ;  offered. . .  1—63 

eonsldei^d I''-84 

that  Senate  commence  the  trial  2d  of  April:  offbred 1—85 

that  two  of  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  arguments,  die. ;  amendment  offered  and  adopted,  II — 5 

remarks  by 1—18,33.78,82,83,84,85,147,154.160,161.176,206,208,209,236,237,947,265,270,298,312, 

325, 362, 365, 368, 370. 372, 397, 452, 486, 487. 495. 507,  515,  517,  51 8,  519.  520.  521,  522. 
523, 524, 528, 529, 532, 534, 537, 562, 563, 56i  566, 568.  573,  583.  580,  590,  612.  690,  621, 
626,644,654,661,669,675,676  680.692.709,  711,  714,  716,  717,  7l8,  721,  722,  736,  739. 
740, 741.  II-5. 6, 13, 118, 166, 189, 218, 262, 281, 282,  283,  306,  389,  469.  475,  479,  483, 
484,485,487,490,498. 

^ocattonsby 1—206, 265»  507, 517, 680 

eptaiioa  on  the  ease Ill- -50 

Jones.  J.  W.    See  Tutimonp. 

Judgment  of  acquittal  entered 11—498 

K. 

Ksmer,  George  W.    (See  Tatimonjf.) 
Kaapp.  George.    (See  Tatiwtonjf.) 

LawTvnce.  WlUlam,  a  representative  Arom  Ohio- 
brief  of  authorities  upon  the  law  of  Impeachable  crimei,  by 1—123.    IH— 355 


XIV  INDE1E. 

Le^Hlatlve  basinMa.    (See  Praetiu,) 

Lojcan,  John  A.,  of  lUlnolf,  amuuigvr 1—4,17 

iirgnment  by — 

on  applicstion  of  eouDMl  for  thirty  dayi  to  prepare  for  titel 1—69 

final,  on  the  case II — 14 

remarlu  on  the  AlUVeU  letter 11—268 


ManHgeni  on  the  part  of  the  Honee  elected,  and  Senate  notified 1—4 

directed  to  carry  articlea  to  Senate 1—4 

HoQw  informed  that  Senate  )s  ready  to  receive I — 4 

House  in  Coounlttee  of  the  Whole  to  attend 1—4 

appear  at  bar  of  Senate  with  articles I — 6 

dfroaad  t  bat  the  Senate  take  process,  &e ^. 1—16 

llcCreery,  Tbonas  C,  a  senator  fh>m  Kentucky I— II 

motion  by II'-469 

McDonald.  WllUam  J.    (See  Teatimonf.) 
McEwen«  Daniel  G.    (See  TutimoKg,) 
Meigs,  R.  J.     (See  Tettimonv.) 
Merrick,  Richard  T.     (See  TestimonM.) 
Moore,  WtUiain  G.    (See  Teatimonf^ 
Moorbead,  James  K.    (See  Teatiwuntf,) 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  a  senator  from  Mew  York I — 11 

Morrill,  Justin  8.,  a  senator  fkom  Vermont .' I — 11 

order  by — 
that  Senate  meet  on  Monday  next  (May  11)  st  11  a.  m.,  for  deliberation,  and  on  Toesdi^  at  12  n. 
proceed  to  yote  wltboat  debate  on  the  several  articlea   each  senator  to  be  permitted  to  file  his 

written  opinfon  within  two  days  after  the  vote:  offsred 11—476 

agreed  to 11—473 

remarks  by I— 39a    n-d49, 47«,  47d 

opinion  on  the  ease Ill — 136 

Morrill,  Lot  M. ,  a  senator  ftt>m  Maine I— 11 

renuuks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  jiro  tew^ore  to  tft  aa  a  member  of  the  court Ill— :)64, 394 

order  by — 
that  Seaate  proceed  on  Monday  next  to  take  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  articles  without  debate ;  any 

senator  to  have  permission  to  file  a  written  opinion :  offered 11—479 

retnarksby 1—185,443.    H— 470. 476, 499, 494, 4H5 

opinion  on  thecaae Ill — 126 

Morton,  Oliver  P. ,  a  senator  fh)m  Indiana I->11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  Umnon  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 367, 387 

ramarksby I— 24. 86^674.    H— 819,485 

ir. 

Melson,  Thomas  A.  R.,  of  Tenneoee,  eonasel I->19 

argument  by— 

onmdtion  to  fix  a  day  for  trial  to  proceed I — 38 

on  motion  to  fix  the  number  and  order  of  speakers  on  final  argument 1—534.    11—9 

final,  on  the  case 11—118,141 

remarks  on  the  Alta  Vela  letter H— 144, 265,  S06, 967, 268,  S80, 281, 282, 283, 284. 307 

Norton,  Daniel  S.,  aseaatorfrom  Minnesota .• I — 11 

Nye,  James  W.,  *>eoator  firom  Nevada I— 11 

O. 

Onth  odmlnisterad  to  Chief  Justice I— U 

to  senators 1—11,12,17,34 

quedtion.  Whether  it  Is  competent  for  the  President  pro  tempcrt  of  the  Senate  to  take  the,  and  become 

thereby  a  part  of  the  court— fBy  Ifr.  £r«ulrtcftsj— discussed Ill— 360 

withdrawn UI— 408 

Oflicers.  territorial  and  executive,  list  of,  wltii  their  tenures I — 548 

0>iink)n:  order,  that  each  senator  sluUl  be  permitted  to  file,  within  two  days  after  Uio  vote  shall  have 

been  taken,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  f  fly  Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont] 11—476 

agreed  to II — 478 

filed  by—  • 

Mr.  Buckalew HI— 218 

Mr.Oattell UI— 178 

Mr.  Davis 111—156 

Mr.  DooUttle lU— 244 

Mr.  Edmunds , lU— 82 

Mr.  Perry : UI— 121 

Mr.  Fessenden UI— 16 

Mr.  Fowler UI— 193 

Mr.  FreUnghnyseo UI- 208 

Mr.  arimes UI— 338 

Mr.  Harlan 111—903 

Mr.  Henderson UI— 295 

Mr.  Hendricks. ^^...III— U5 

Mr.  Hownrd -..Ill— 31 

Mr.  Howe UI— 58 

Mr.  Johnmn :..k Ill — 50 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine .,tr. lU— 126 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont • I. ...Ill— 136 

Mr.  Pattenon,  of  New  Hampshire Ill— 3U9 

Mr.  Pomeroy III-340 

Mr.  Sherman Ill— 3 

Mr.  Stewart lU— 152 


raDEZ.  zY 

OrinioB.  fiM  by- 
Mr.  Sannier ^m— >^7 

Mr.  Tlptoo .' ^ ^ « ^ '..ni— 189 

MrTramboU : ^ *. ^. ...... ^. ...:.. Ill— 319 

Mr.  Yn  Winkle ^..w .n , III— 147 

Mr.  VIokfln 1 1.ni— 116 

Mr.WIDfauni : Ill— 347 

Mr.  WUioa -■. .* 111—314 

Mr.  TatM Ill— 108 

P. 

FatMnoB,  JIudmW.,  a  ■enator  from  New  Hampdilre  ., I— 17 

«piBkm en  the  ease ,....111— 309 

Vttkmm^Dmrid  T.,  aeaoatorfirom  TeooMMe I— 11 

wauB-kiby ^ I— 160 

FotIb,  Edwin  O.    (See  Teattmony,) 

Fomerojr.  Sanaa!  O..  a  wnator  flrom  Kaaaas .....^....I—ll 

maerlu  oa.tbe  competenej  of  the  Preiident  pro  umporm  to  lil  «i  a  member  of  the  eoort lIl^r-379, 390/ 

394,401 
order  by— 
(la  Seaate,)  that  the  notlee  to  Chief  Joftloe  to  meet  the  Senate  In  the  trial  and  reftoeit  hta  attend- 

aaee  be  delivered  by  a  eommittee  of  three,  Ac;  agreed  to ,. 1—10 

rwnarkiby 1—10,451.    nTT4,3S9,490 

opIaloB on  the  eaae ^ .^.4.. ID— 340 

Flnedee.    (See  Ruiet.)  '   -^  ^^ 

right  of  oonneel  making  motion  to  open  and  doie  aigiunent  thereon .'vt....!— T7 

tte  Wffiltatinn  of  afgoment  on  laterlocatory  qaeetioni  to  one  hour,  by  rule  XX,  has  referenee  «b  thcb 

whirie  nomber  of  peraone  to  apeak  on  eadi  aide,  and  not  to  each  peraon  aeTerally .r. .  «I— S2Q7, 808 

ft  If  BOt  in  order  to  call  np  bnaineas  tranaacted  in  legislatiye  aeasion .« 1—301 

oMeeOoaa  to  potting  qneadon  to  witneaa  by  a  member  of  the  oonrt  mast  eome  from  tiie^  ooorf 

hmit. -^..1-^507,519 

bat  after  <iBeaiion  is  asked,  it  is  competent  for  managers  to  state  obJecUona  to  its  being  aaswlared 1—519 

It  la  eempetent  for  Senate  to  recall  any  witneaa .^...1—518,609 

If  BUttiagnv  dealre  to  croi8>examine  they  most  cross-examine  before  dismissing  witness ....:.  .>-.53i 

an  applioatkm  for  aa  order  of  Senate  to  famish  a  statement  from  Its  records  can  only  be  addresaed  tat 

Senate  in  legislative  sewlon ^ 1—569 

the  fsaeial  nues  of  the  Senate  In  ito  legislative  session  govern  proceedings  of  the  couri  so  fhr  as  ap-. 

bfoWe — .4^51,538 

Pieddeal    (See  Jokmaim,  Andrew.)  ^^ 

Pierideat  pro  tmmpore  ot  the  Senate— 
qaastkm.  Whether  it  Is  eompetent  for  the,  to  take  the  oath  and  become  thereby  a  part  of  the  otfttrW- 

[89  Mr.  Hendridu] .......^..-...  " 

diseaaaed  by- 
Mr.  Anthony ^ m— 3S5 

Mr.  Bayard ni— 379 

Mr.  Bnekalew .m— 383,385 

Mr.  Conneaa 111—367.395 

Mr.Davla HI— 363,306 

Mr.  Dixon 10—388,389,390,391,392,393,394.395,396 

Mr.  Drake .' lU— 380, 389, 390, 393 

Mr.  Ferry ^ , III-::-094 

Mr.  Feaaendeo ni-^366, 367, 394^  401 

Mr.  FreHnghnyaen UI— 380^385 

Mr.  GrlBMa IH— 388, 394, 401 

Mr.  Hendrieka 10—360.364,392.399,401 

Mr.  Howard IH— 361, 367, 389, 383, 388, 380, 390, 392, 398, 401 

Mr.  Howe HI— 380 

Mr.Johaaon J. HI— 361,368,369,390,393,401 

Mr.  MorrUl;  of  Maine HI— 364,394 

Mr.  Morton HI— 367,387 

Mr.Pomeroy HI— 379, 390, 394, 401 

Mr.  Sherman 10-360,371,391.393,401 

Mr.  Stewart 111—395 

Mr.  SoflBner ^ HI— 375 

Mr.  Thayer Ill— 381 

Mr.WilBama m— 365,366 

vilhicaam ;....: ^.-w..^UI— 400 

Qaaitloa,  final,  order  that  when  doors  shall  be  dosed  for  deliberation  npon.  the  offlehd  reporten  sLaD 
takedavra  debates^  to  be  reported  In  proeeedlngs— f  By  Mr.  Edmundt.) 

offBfed n— 141 

....11—188,218,471 

28,  nays 90)  ....'. U— 474 

Oder,  that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  at  twelve  o'doek  on  day  after  the  dose  of 
«gaaenta— (^  Mr.  Ammst.] 

o«ered ..v H— 189 

eaUedap n-^4,476 

order,  that  the  Senate  meet  on  Monday'  next  (Hay  11)  at  II  a.  m.,  for  deliberation  on,  and  on  Tnea* 
diy.  atlftaa.,  proceed  to  vote  without  debate  oa  the  several  artldea,  Ac— [By  Mr.MortiU,  o/ 
^^atB0at.j 

Onued  .......M.,......^.. ...n— 476 

to J...;. n— 478 

i  oflbrad  preacrlbhig  form  o(  by- 
Mr.  Bnekalew .11—478 

Mr.  Conkling 11—478 


Xn  IKDEX. 

Qaestion,  ftnal— Oonttniied. 
ordtin  offered  preicrlbing  fonn  of^  lur— 

Mr.  Conneif ,, 11— €9 

Mr.  Hendridu n-47« 

Mr.  Somner U— 189, 219, 47? 

vSbWB  of  Chief  Justice  on  form  of  putting  .' ^ II--46I) 

order  that  the  yiews  of  Chief  Justice  be  entered  on  the  Jonmal — [Dy  Mr.  Buekalew.] 

offered  and  agreed  to 11—180 

order  that,  be  put  as  proposed  by  presiding  officer,  and  each  senator  rise  and  answer  ''Qullty**  or 
"Not  gniltj"  onXj—lBy  Mr,  Sumner.] 

offered  and  agreed  to II— 4S1 

order,  that  the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  that  it  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  articles  at  IS  o'clock 
m.  to-morrow  be  rescinded.    [Bw  Mr.  Eimuudi.] 

offered  May  11, 1868 n-4» 

agreed  to II— 40 

order,  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  Tote  upon  the  articles,  according  to  the  rules  ef  the  Senate— 


J  By  Mr.  Edmundt.] 


offered  May  16 II— 495 

agreed  to 11—486 

Older  that,  sliall  be  taken  on  eleventh  article  first,  and  thereafter  on  Uie  other  ten  snooes*iTely  as  they 
HUtnd-^Bf  Mr.  WiUiamt.] 

agreed  to,  (yeas ^  nays  19) U..^484,4K 

taken  on —  , 

Article  XI:  That  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  tennre-of-offlce  act  by  unlawfully 

devising  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  fW>m^re8aming  the  fanctionfl  of  his  office,  and  to  prevent 

the  execution  of  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  of  1667  requiring  that  all  orders  should  pass 

through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March  5, 1667 ;  (yeas  35,  nays 

19) II— 486,487 

order  tiiat,  be  now  taken  on  remaining  articIes-~[^  Mr.  C<nMin^.] 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  26,  nays  28) , 11—498 

tliat  the  several  orders  heretofore  adopted  as  to  order  of  voting  on,  be  rescinded — [By  Jtfr.  WiUiam».\ 

offered...: U— 49(i,49l 

agreed  to U— 495 

taken  on— 
Article  II :   That  he  issued  a  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  with  latent  to  violate  the  CJonNtitotion aad  the  tenure-of -office  act ;  (yeas  35,  nays  19). .  .11—496 
taken  oo — 
Article  in  2   That  he  appointed  Loreaso  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  tiUsrAa,  with  intent  to 

violate  the  0)nttitnUon,  (yeas  35»  nays  19.) n-497 

Queiitk>ii&    (See  PraeUoQ 

B. 

Bomeey,  Alexander,  a  senator  fkom  Minnesota I— U 

remarks  by 1—276 

Bnndall,  Alexander  W.    (See  Tcsfisioiiy.) 

Repliratlon,  read  and  filed 1—84 

Botis,  Edmund  G.,  a  senator  from  Elansas I— 11 

moUonby lit— 496 

Bule  VII,  order  amending,  in  respect  to  submitting  questions  of  evidence,  &c,  to  Senate — [By  Ifr. 
HtHder$on,  j 

offered,  1—185;  agreed  to,  (veasSl,  nays  19) 1—186 

yil,  order  amending  and  requiring  votes  upon  incidental  questions  to  be  without  division,  unless 
demanded,  Sec — [By  Mr.  Drake.] 
offered,  1—230;  agreed  to 1—277 

XX,  construction  of .   I— S(»7,208 

XXI,  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  allow  such  of  managers  or  counsel  as  desire  to  be  beard,  to  speak  on    - 
final  argument — [By  Manager  Bingham] I    450 

XXI,  motion  to  remove  limit  fixed  by,  as  to  number  who  may  participate  in  final  argument— [By  Jtfr. 
Frelingkt^een.] 

offijred I — 451 

discussed  by- 
Manager  Williams 1-491 

Manager  Stevens '. 1—494 

Manager  Boutwell 1—495 

Mr.  Staabery 1-495 

Manager  Butler 1—496 

Mr.  Evarts L 1—497 

tSbled,  (veas38,  nays  10) 1—498 

XXIII,  order  amending,  to  svbject  it  to  operaUon  of  Bale  VII— [By  jtfr.  Conkling.] 

offered,  and  agreed  to 1—18 

amendment,  that  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  by,  shall  be  for  the  whole  deliberation  on  final  quastion, 
'and  net  to  final  question  on  each  article- [By  ilfr.  Drake.] 

offered,  11—474;  adopted ^ 11—478 

RiileM.    {Bee  Practice.)  '  ,  , 

order  (in  House)  limiting  debate  and  directing  proceedings  when  articles  are  reported  to  House— [i^ 

Mr.  Wiaehbume,  of  lUinoie :]  adopted;  (yeas  106,  nays  37) 1—3 

of  procedure  and  practice 1—6,13 

of  Senate  sitting  in  legislative  session,  adopted  for  guidance  of  o<Nirt,  as  far  as  applicable 1—451, 532 

Bulinga.    (J&ee  Evidence  i  Fraetice.) 

B. 

Sanlvbury.  Wlllard,  a  senator  firom  Delaware  .., I — ^12 

Senators,  oath  administered  to '. 1—11,18,17,34 

Seward,  Frederick  W.    (See  Teetimony.) 
Sheridan,  James  B.     ^ee  Teetimonf.) 

Sherman,  John,  a  senator  f^om  Ohio .- .....7 ;..!— 11 

remacks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pro  taimore  to  dt  as  a  member  of  the  court HI— 360. 371, 

391,398,401 


iNBBx.  xyn 

SliennaB,  John— C«itioii«d. 
orders  by — 

that  trial  proeeed  OB  fith  of  April:  offered  and  dlscxiMed 1—25 

that  under  the  mles  all  qneittons  other  than  of  order  thonid  be  flabmitted  to  Senate:  offered 1^-185 

that  additional  time  allowed  by  amendment  to  Rale  XXI  shall  not  exceed  three  hours :  offsred. ..  ,lp.-495 
that  mana^rs  and  connsel  haye  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  argwnents  before  oral  argnment 

GommencM:  offored I — 741 

that  managers  be  permitted  to  file  printed  or  written  argnmenti :  amendment  offered II— 41 

renwrks  by I— 2S,  62, 83, 154, 155. 181 ,  185, 261. 363. 449, 451. 494, 496. 537, 565, 568, 569, 608, 611, 673, 676. 

709, 715, 716, 741.    11—5. 6, 83, 84, 188, 280, 281, 359, 403, 469, 471, 473, 475, 479, 480. 487 

qnestionsby J....I— 181,  264.568 

opinion  cm  the  case ^ Ill— 3 

Sherman,  William  T.    (See  resttmony.) 
Smith,  Francis  H.    (See  Tutimon^.) 

Spragne,  William,  asenatorfrom  Hhode Island I— 11 

remarks  by 1—477.    n~^493 

Stanbery,  Henry,  of  Kentucky,  counsel 1»-19 

motions  by — 

for  an  sSlowanee  of  forty  days  to  prepare  answer 1—19 

denied , 1—34 

for  an  allowance  of  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial % 1—69 

denied,  (yeas  12,  nays  41) 1—82 

argnment  by — 

on  ^plication  for  forty  days  to  prepare  answer •. 1—21 

for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial 1—75 

<m  admissibility — 
of  A^jt  Glenl.  Thomas's,  declarations  to  Mr.  Burleigh,  Febmarv  21. 1866..  .1—188, 192, 193, 195, 206, 207 

of  Pretddenfs  letter  to  Chsneral  Grant,  unaccompanied  with  enclosures 1—244, 245 

of  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 1—260, 261, 262, 264 

of  tel^prams  relating  to  the  recongtmction  of  Alabama 1—270,275 

of  President's  declarations  to  Acyntant  General  Thomas,  February  21 1 — 421 

of  odnyersations  between  IVeiddent  and  Gen'l  Sherman,  January  12  . .  .1—462, 463, 465, 468, 469, 471, 472 

of  question  respecting  department  ef  the  Atlantic I — 481,482 

of  tender  of  War  ofBce  to  General  Sherman I — 482 

of  Presidents  purpose  to  get  the  question  before  the  courts I — 485 

of  qneitlon.  Whether  General  Sherman  formed  and  gaye  the  President  an  opinion,  &e. .  .1—499, 501, 504 

of  affidavit  and  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas I — 512.513,514 

on  motion  to  remove  limit  to  number  ef  ipeakers  on  final  argnment 1—495 

on  right  of  counsel  to  renew  examination  of  a  witness  recalled  by  court I— 504 

final,  no  the  case 11—359,360 

Stanton,  Edwin  H.,  Secretary  of  War—  j 

nomination  of ^ I — 148 

confirmation  of I— 148 

c<Mnmission  of I — 157 

suspension  of,  communicated  to  Senate 1—146 

Senate'a  non-concurrence  in I — 155 

removal  ot,  order  for 1—156,248 

communicated  to  Senate 1—156 

Senate  resolution  on 1—187 

interviewB  of,  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  demanding  possession 1—164, 174, 220, 823, 232 

letter  of,  denying  General  Thomas's  authority ..I— 42U 

affidavit  of,  for  arrest  of  General  Thomas I--<515 

Stark,  Everett  D.    (See  T'esftsumy.) 

Stewart,  WUliamH.,  asenator  from  Nevada I— 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  pm  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court m— 395 

orders  bv — 
that  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  written  argument : 

offered 1—741 

amended 1—741 

read II— 3 

remarks  by I— 489, 491, 532;  561, 632, 680, 717, 740, 74L    n— 11 

opinion  on  the  ease Ill — 152 

Stevens,  Thaddens,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  manager 1—4,17 

remaiks  on  order  relating  to  final  argnment » 1—494.    n— r7 

argument,  final,  on  thecase 11—219 

Summons  ordered I — 16 

return  of,  read  and  verified 1—18 

Sumner,  Charles,  asenator  Arom  Massachusetts I — 11 

remarks  on  the  competency  of  the  President  jm>  iM^wrs  to  sit  ai  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 375 

orders  by— 
that  Senate  proceed  with  trial  from  day  to  day  unless  otherwise  ordered : 

offered 1—85 

withdrawn 1—86 

that  Chief  Justice  presiding  has  no  authority  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial,  Ac : 

offered  and  r^ectedi  (yeas  22,  nays  26,) 1—185 

that  where  the  Senate  were  equally  divided,  and  Chief  Justice  gave  a  casting  vote,  such  vote  was 
without  authority  under  the  Constitution : 

offered  and  nsjected,  (yeas  21,  nays  27.) f— 187 

that  trial  proceed  without  delay  on  account  of  removal  of  limit  provided  by  Rule  ZXI: 

amendment  offered  and  accepted I— ^1 

that  on  final  argument  the  several  managers  who  tpeak  shall  close : 

ofliered 1—497 

that  under  rule  limiting  argument  to  two  on  a  side,  such  others  as  choose  may  file  arguments  at  any 
time  before  the  argument  of  the  closing  manager : 

laid  over I— ^S32 

amended 1—534 

ladeflnitely  postponed,  (yeaa  SI.  nays  15.) .' ...I*-^ 

2  IP 
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Svmner,  Charlea,  orders  by— Continaed. 

that  all  eTideoee  attend  not  trivial  or  obyionily  Irrelevant  be  received  without  ot^eetion,  to  bo 
open  to  qneation  at  the  bar  to  determine  Its  valne,  and  to  be  lifted  and  weighed  ia  the  final 
Judgment: 

offered 1-^569 

t^led,  (yeas  33,  navi  11) 1—590 

that  Senate  rit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered I-^l 

r^ected,  (yeas  13.  nays  30) 1 1—633 

that  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  several  articles  of  Impeachment  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day 
lifter  close  of  argaments : 

offbred n— 189 

caDednp H— 174,476 

that  after  removal,  which  follows  conviction,  any  farther  Judgment  shall  be  determined  by  a  m^ority 
t>f  members  present : 

offered  and  laid  over 11—^249 

that  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  counsel,  having  used  disorderly  words,  has  deserved  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Senate :' 

offered H— 280 

tabled,  (yeas  35,  nays  10) 11—307 

that  Senate  wUl  fit  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. : 

offered  and  tabled,  (yeas  33,  nays  17) L II— SOB 

denying  permission  to  each  senator  to  file  written  opinion,  &o : 

offered  and  rejected,  (yeas  6,  nay842) 11—477 

that  the  question  be  put  as  proposed  by  presidhig  officer,  and  each  senator  shall  rise  in  his  place 
and  answer  *  *  Guilty  "  or  "  Not  guilty  "  only : 

offered  and  agreed  to U— ^1 

rules  by — 

XXIII,  in  taking  the  votes  of  Senate  on  the  articles,  presiding  officer  shall  call  each  senator  bv 
name,  and  upon  each  article  propose  the  question  of  *'  OnUty  or  not  guilty  t "  whereupon  each 
senator  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  answer ; 

Eroposed  April  K .^.11—189 
dd  over 11—219 

called  up U-478 

XXIV,  on  a  conviction  by  Senate  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  presiding  officer  forthwith  to  pronounce  the 
removal  fh)m  office  of  the  convicted  penon  ;  any  ftirther  Judgment  shall  be  on  the  order  of 
Senate: 

{proposed  April  25 11—189 
aid  over H— 219 

called  up 11—481 

xemkrks  by. . .  .1-24, 25, 85. 86, 154, 155. 185, 188, 187, 265, 298, 367, 370, 371, 489, 491, 496. 497. 532. 534. 536. 561. 

589,631,632,633,673.    U— 99, 141. 188, 189, 203, 218, 219, 249. 280. 281. 

907, 308, 471 ,  475, 477, 478, 479, 481, 490, 498 

opinion  on  the  ease in— ^34T 

on  the  question,  Can  the  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate,  rule  or  vote Ill— 281 

T. 

Testimony  for  the  prosecution — 

WllKam  J.  McDonald:  service  of  Senate  resolutions  at  office  of  President 1—158 

J.W.Jones:  service  of  Senate  resolution  on  A^utant  Oeneral  Thomas 1—159 

C.  E.  Creecy :  form  of  commission  before  and  after  tenure-of-offiee  act,  I — 160;  161, 162 ;  oommlshton  of 

Edmund  Cooper,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury.  1—163;  date  of  change  in  form  of  commis- 

sion,  I — 164;  President's  notification  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  of  Secretary  Stantcm's  suspen- 
sion, 1-363. 364 ;  notification  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  heads  of  bureaus,  I— 366L 

Burt  Van  Horn :  A^utant  Oenersl  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department I — 164-170 

James  K.  Moorfaead :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  demand  for  possession  of  War  Department. . .  .1—170-174 
Walter  A.  Burleigh :  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  account  of  Interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  I— 

174 ;  his  intentions.  1—188 ;  his  declarations  to  clerks.  1—211, 214. 215, 219, 220;  means  by  which  he 

intended  to  obtain  possession,  1—175. 188, 210, 211, 218, 219. 

Samuel  WUkesou;  Adjutant  General  Thomas's  account  of  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton 1—220 

George  W.  Karsner :  conversations  with  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  1—223-230;  his  Intentions,  1—224, 

227 ;  interview  with  Secretary  Stanton,  1—231. 

Thomas  W.  Ferry :  ocgirrences  at  War  Department,  February  22 ...1—232 

William  H.  Emory :  conversations  with  President  in  reference  to  troops,  1—233-236 ;  Orders  No.  15 

and  17.  1—235.238 
George  W.  Wallace :  conversation  with  President  in  regard  to  Karrlson  at  Washington  and  movement 

of  troops I— 253-256 

William  E.  Chandler:  process  of  drawing  money  from  Treasury  Department,  I— 256,265*266;  oonne 

of  issuing  commission  to  an  officer  confirmed  by  Senate,  1—257 ;  authority  of  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Treasury  to  sign  warrants.  1—266 ;  the  practice,  1—267. 
Charles  A.  Tinker:  telegrams  between  I^ewis  E.  Parsons  and  President  relating  to  reconstruction  in 

Alabama,  I— 268-S72;  President's  speech,  August  18,  1866,  as  telegraphed.  I— 280, 281, 289, 29a 
James  B.  Sheridan :  President's  speech,  August  18.  1866,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  1—281- 

283;  manner  of  reporting  it.  1-282, 283, 291 ;  corrections  by  President's  secreta^,  1—281,290,291. 
James  O.  Clepbane:  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866.  in  reply  to  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  I — ^983, 

284 ;  revision  by  President's  secretary,  1—SM.  294 :  verbatim  report  rewritten  for  Chronicle,  1—284, 

285,286. 
Francis  H.  Smltli :  President's  speech.  August  18, 1866, 1—292, 293 ;  revision  by  Prssldent's  secretary, 

1—292: 

William  G.  Moore :  corrections  of  report  »f  President's  speech,  August  18, 1866 1—294, 297 

William  N.  Hudson:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866,  reported  for  Cleveland 

Leader,  I— 304-<310;  cries  of  the  crowd.  1—310-315. 

Daniel  C  McEwcn :  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3, 1866 1—316-318 

Everett  D.  Stark:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland,  September  3,  1866,  reported  fbr  Cleveland 

Herald 1-318^1 

Ii.li.  Walbridge:  President's  speech  at  St. Louis,  Septembers,  1866 1—337-340 

Joseph  A.  Dear:  Fretldent's  speech  at  St.  Louis.. .» 1—345-348 
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TeBtlmony  for  the  proMCttiion — Continned. 
Robert  8.  Chew :  change  in  form  of  oommlttlonf  after  paflsaffeof  clvfl-tfenareaet,  I— ^1, 357 ;  change 
in  plate  for  printing  forma,  I— 3S3;  Ibt  of  appolntmentii  of  beadg  of  «*epartmenta,  I--353, 360, 361; 
appointments  of  acting  Secretarieft  of  State,  1—359 ;  from  whom,  1—360, 361. 
H.  wood:  interview  with  Previdont,  September,  1866. 1— STS;  President  and  Congresi,  1—373;  pat- 
ronage, 1—373 ;  statement  to  Mr.  Koppel,  1—373, 374, 375. 

Foster  Blodgett:  suspension  from  office  of  postmaster  at  Angnsta,  Oeorgia 1—375 

Testimony  for  the  defence — 
lA>renao  Thomas:  service,  1—415,432;  restoration  to  duty  as  Ai^ntant  General,  1—416,417,433; 
Appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—4 18, 433. 434, 435. 436 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—420 ; 
an^st,  1—437, 441 ;  intervit- ws  with  Secretary  Stanton.  1—4 17, 418, 419, 428, 429, 437, 460 ;  with  Pres- 
ident, 1—417. 418. 426, 4i27, 428, 430. 437, 438, 439, 452, 453 ;  with  Mr.  Barleigb,  1—431, 439, 440, 442, 45S ; 
with  Mr.  Kamer,  1—431,432,448.449,453;  with  Mr.  WUkeson,  1—439;  with  B.  a  Johnson.  I— 
454, 455 ;  use  of  force,  I— 42U,  429, 430, 431, 440. 441, 442, 443, 444 ;  tesUmooy  before  House  commit- 
tee, 1—433,442,449,457,458,459;  would  obey  President's  orders,  1—434,435,437,443;  address  to 
dorksi  1—450;  corrections  of  testimony,  1—452. 
IVIUiam  T.  Sherman :  duties  In  Waiihington,  December,  1867, 1—460, 461 ;  interviews  with  President, 
1—461, 481, 483 ;  tender  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  1—461, 483, 485, 517 ;  Pres- 
ident's declarations  of  purpose  in  making  tender,  1—485, 517, 518, 521, 528, 529 ;  use  of  force,  1—529, 
530. 
R.  J.  Meigs :  warrant  of  arrest  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  1—506, 516 ;  docket  of  entries,  1—517, 53L 
D.  W.  C.  Clarke :  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  sen.,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  February  22, 1868, 

1—537 ;  when  received,  I — 537, 55  i 
'William  O.  Moore :  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  to  bo  Secretary  of  War,  1—556 ;  when  received,  1—556 ; 

and  delivered,  1—557. 
Walter  S.  Coz :  counsel  for  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  I— 595. 596;  employed  by  President,  1—597, 
613 ;  President's  instructions,  1—605, 609 ;  proceedings  and  theh*  purpose,  1—606-^09, 612-617 ;  appli- 
cation for  kabeae  corpus,  1—606-609;  preparation  of  quo  warranto,  1—612;  making  a  test  case,  I— 
605,611,612;  J.  H.  Bredley,  1-414;  discharge  of  Thomas,  1—609,617. 
Bichard  T.  Merrick :  employment  in  chse  of  General  Thomas,  I— 617-433 ;  report  to  President,  1—618; 
President's  instructions.  February  22,  in  respect  to  obtaining  habeas  eorpuB,  I — 690;  acts  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  1—620, 621;  dhicharge  of  Thomas,  1—622. 

Edwin  O.  Perrin:  interview  with  President,  February  21 1—623,094 

'Wm.  W.  Armstrong:  President's  speech  at  Cleveland 1—634-637 

Barton  Able:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis 1—637-640 

George  Knapp:  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis I — 640-643 

Henry  F.  Zider :  President's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  1—643 ;  corrections^  1—643, 644 ;  differences  in  re- 
ports, I— 646-653« 

Frederick  W.  Seward :  practice  In  appointments  of  vice-eonsuls 1—660, 661 

Gideon  Welles:  date  of  commission,  1—663.701;  movements  of  troops,  February  21.  1^8, 1—663, 
702,708;  conversation  with  President,  1—664,674,675;  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  1—666,  667,  674; 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing,  Felruary  22, 1—664,  702;  consideration  of  civil-tenure  act  in  cabinet, 
I— 675, 693, 687, 70a  ^• 

Edgar  T.  Welles:  form  of  navy  agent's  commission,  1—704 ;  movement  of  troops,  I — ^705, 706. 
Alexander  W.  Randall:  date  of  commission,  I— 7u7;  suspension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  1—707-715;  law 
by  which  he  was  suspended,  I— 711 ;  Indictment,  1—712, 713, 714, 719 ;  explanation,  1—726, 727. 

Thayer,  John  BL,  a  senator  firom  Nebraska I— '11 

'    renoarks  on  the  oompeteaey  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court Ill— 381 

remarks  by 1—184,206,489,490,536,606.    D— 8,472,493 

Thomas,  Lorenzo- 
rank  and  service  of I — 415.432 

restoration  of,  to  duty  as  A4)otant  General 1—240,256,416.417,433 

appointment  of;  Secretary  of  VT^r  ad  interim 1—156,248,418,433,434,435,436 

Senate  resolution  on,  communicated  to I — 157,196 

letter  of,  accepting 1—369 

demand  of;  for  possession I— 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 220, 221, 222, 223, 832 

conversations  of— 

with  President 1—417,418,426,427,428.430,437,438,439,459,493 

with  Secretary  Stanton 1—417,418,419.428,429,437,460 

with  Mr.  Burleigh 1-174,220,431,439,440,442,458 

withMr.  Wilke^n....: 1—223,439 

with  Mr.  Karsner 1—223,431,432,448,449,453 

vrith  Mr.  B.  a  Johnson 1—454,455 

declarations  of;  to  clerks  of  the  War  Office 1—211.214,215.219,220,450 

intentions  of;  as  to  obtaining  possession I— 175, 188, 210, 211, 218, 219, 431, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444 

arrest  of;  and  proceedings  thereon , 1—427, 44 1, 915 

Tickets,  order,  (in  Senate,)  that  during  the  trial,  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  &C.,  shall  be  admitted  except  upon,  issoed  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms.— [By  Ifr.  Antkomy.] 

agreed  to I— w 

Tinker,  Charles  A.    (See  Testtmony.) 

Tipton.  Thomas  W.,  a  senator  fh>m  Nebraska I— 11 

remarks  by 1—897.    0-187.982,483 

opinion  on  the  case ...Ill — 189 

Trial,  motion  to  fix  a  day  for,  to  proceed— 
^Useussedby — 

Manager  Butler 1—25 

Mr.  Nelson 1—28 

Manager  Bingham , ,. 1—39,33 

orderthat,  unleiu  otherwise  ordered,  the,  proceed  immediately  afterreplloation  filed— [^yitfr.  Coukling.] 

o#ered 1—31 

agreed  to,  (yeas  40,  nays  10) , 1—33 

^plication  of  counsel  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for 1—69 

Mr.  Evarts 1^68,71 

Manager  Bingham 1—60,77,78 

Manager  Logan I---60 

Manager  Wilson ^ 1—73 

JCr.Staabery Zf, 1—75 
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Tiiid,  motion  to  fiz  a  day  for,  to  proceed— Gontlnaed. 
dlBcusMMl  by— 

Manager  Bontwell I-— 78 

Manager  Batler t I — ^^ 

denied,  (yeas  13,  nays  41) , I—i32 

ordeni  offered  to  fix  time  for,  to  proceed  by- 
Mr.  Edmnndi 1—34 

Manager  Bingham I— S5 

Mr.  Sherman 1—25 

Mr.OonkUng 1—31,38.85 

Mr.  Johnson 1—83,84,85 

Mr.  Hendricks 

Mr.  Bnmner I — 85 

application  of  eonnsel  for  rpasonable  time,  after  replication  filed,  to  prepare  fbr.... I — 83 

order  fixing  the  30lth  of  March  for  commencement  of— [^  Mr.  Canklingr,] 

offered  and  agreed  to,  (yeas  28,  nays  24) 1—85 

Trumbnll,  Lyman,  asenatorfrom lUlnols I — II 

orders  by— 

that  respondent  fiie  answer  <m  or  before  33d  March :  agreed  to I—- 35 

that  as  many  of  manasers  as  desire  be  permitted  to  file  arguments  or  address  Senate  orally ;   bat 
the  condosion  of  oralargnment  sh^  be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  by  mie  XXI : 

offered , U— U 

adopted,  (yeas  2i},  nays  32) Ij 11—14 

Bemarksby 1—81.160,187,188,308,209,297,451,489.538,547.631,632,673 

n— 7,  II,  13, 281, 306, 469, 470, 473, 475, 476, 488. 490, 492, 493, 495 
o^nion  on  the  oaM HI — 319 

V. 

Van  Horn,  Bart    (See  Te$timony.) 

Van  Winkle,  P.  O.,  a  senator  £h}m  West  Virginia I— 11 

opinion  on  the  ease in — 147 

Vlc&ers,  Qeorge,  a  senator  from  Marylimd 1—17 

orders  by— 
that  any  two  of  managers,  except  those  who  open  and  dose,  and  who  have  not  addressed  Senate, 
may  file  written  arguments  before  ad^otimment  or  make  oral  addresaes  after  the  opening  by  one 


that  one  of  mana^rs  may  file  printed  aranment  before  adjournment,  and  that  after  oral  opening  by 
a  manager  and  reply  by  one  of  ooamieT  another  connsel  may  file  written  or  make  oral  address,  to 

be  followed  by  do^g  speech  of  one  of  connsel  and  final  reply  of  a  manager :  offered U— 4 

remarks  by U— 3,4 

opinion  on  the  case '. lH— 116 

Votes.    (S«9Ckuf  Justice!  Evidence!  Qttetlion;  Rulea.) 

W. 


« 


Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  a  senator  firom  Ohio I— 13 

(See  Pretidetu  pro  tempore  ) 
Walbridge.  L.  L.    (See  Teetmony.) 
W^ace,  Qeorge  W.    (See  TiMCsmoity.) 
Wholes,  Edgar  T.    (See  resifmmiy.) 
Welles,  Qldeon.    (See  Tettimony,} 
Witkeson,  Samael.    (Seq  Teatimony.) 

WlUey,  WaitmanT.,  asenatorfrom  West  Virginia 1—12 

Williams,  Qeorge  H.,  a  senator  from  Oregon. I— IS 

remaiks  on  the  competeaqy  of  the  President  pro  tempore  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  ooort 111—365^  366 

orders  by— 
tliat  oonsiderati<m  of  respondent's  application  for  time  be  pos^nmed  imtil  managers  have  sub- 
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Kanmer,  OeocgeW.,  convenationa  with  Thomas 1—223,231 

XcDomiid,  William  J.,  service  of  Senate  resolntions I— IM 

MeEwen.  Daniel  C,  President's  Cleveland  speech 1—316 

Moore,  William  O..  corrections  President's  speech,  Augost  18, 1866 1—894 

Meerhead,  James  K..  demand  of  War  Office 1—170 

Sheridan,  James  B.,  President's  speech.  August  18, 1866 « 1—281,290 
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PKELIMINABT  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATrVES 

IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FOR  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


FOBTIETH  OOiraBESS.  SEOOND  8E88I0V.— Hon.  SOHUTLEB  0OIiFAX«  Speaker. 


In  THE  House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  February  21,  1868. 

Mr.  Covode.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.    I  offer  the  following  resolution : 

RetcUved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  Preddent  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mlsde* 
meanon. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  oWect. 

The  Speaker.  It  is  a  privileged  question. 

Mr.  BouTWELL.  I  move  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CovoDE  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  referred  ;  and  also 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table.    The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Saturday,  February  22,  1868. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction  the  fol- 
lowing report,  with  an  accompanying  resolution ;  which  was  considered : 

Th«  Committee  on  Beconstmction,  to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  27th  day  of  January  Iast>  the  following 
reBolntion : 

Reaolrtd.  That  the  Committee  on  Reconstmction  be  anthorlised  to  Inqnire  what  combinations  have  been 
made  or  att«mpted  to  be  made  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  to  that  end  the  committee  have 
power  to  send  for  pereons  and  papers  and  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  report  to  this  house  what  action, 
if  aaj,  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  that  said  committee  liave  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 

And  to  wliom  was  also  referred,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  instant,  a  communication  from  Bon.  Edwin 
H.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  said  2lBt  day  of  February,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Axidrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  follows : 

BXICUTIVK  Manst*«.   ,^.^ 
Waskington,  D.  C,  Febr^Hf  21,  ISfiB. 

SIR:  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constlt«;^n  and  laws  of  the 
Unlt«d  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  «>'  War,  and  your  func- 
tiotu  as  such  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  oomrannicatlon. 

Yott  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  GeD-***!  of  the  army,  who  has  this 
day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inte*^,  eil  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge 

Respectfully,  yours,  ^  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Wagkington,  D.  O. 

And  to  whom  was  also  referred  by  the  Hoase  of  ReppP^ntatlves  the  following  resolution,  namely : 

Resolved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be  Impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors— 

Have  considered  the  several  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  submit  the  following  report :  ..«,_.  ^ 

That  in  addition  to  the  papers  referred  to  the  committee,  the  committee  iind  that  the  President,  on  the  2l8t  di 
of  February,  1868,  signed  and  issued  a  commission  or  letter  of  authority  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  directing  r' 
authorizing  naid  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttrim,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  books,  reooi 
and  papers,  and  otlier  public  property  in  the  War  Department,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Exxcdtive  Mansion,  Watkingum,  February  81, 

SIR:  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  ftpom  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depi 
War,  you  arc  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  act  as  Seoretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  im 


KeiptcUnllj,  yoait, 

BnTtI  H^Jor  General  LORINZO  Thohai, 

A4)iaaiu  Qmcral  O.  S.  Jrmf, 

ORIdal  cop7  reipcctfnll]'  ronlibed  to  Hon 


PBELIMINABT   FSOCEEDINaS   IK 

e  duliea  psrtdnliig  la  that  cfflee.    Ur.  BtuDloD  hai  been  Inilnicted  Is  Cruufet  le 
Lp«n,  uid  olber  pubUc  pivperty  now  in  hki  cDAoily  vt4  chu^^ 

ANDREW  JOBNaOK. 


U  THOMAS, 


UpoD  tt»  evidence  collected  by  Ibe  comiallUo,  which  !■  herewith  preienled,  and  la  virtue  of  the  powen 

tile  United  Slati*  bo  Impeached  o(  high  crlmei  and  mbdomtano™.     They  Iherefoto  rccomioond  lo  the  Uooie 
the  uloptlaD  of  the  HCOmpanylilg  molutlDD. 

JOHN  A 

JOHN  F,  FAKNS WORTH. 
F.  C.  BEAM  AN. 
H.  E.  PAINE. 

BeMlatioD  proTidiDg  for  the  hnpeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uniled 
States: 
tttnlml.  Tbal  Andrew  JoluuDn,  Fmldeat  of  the  Unllsd  Stilee,  be  impeached  of  high  erlmei  and  miide- 


Monday,  F<*r«ir,  M,  I86S. 

The  Hoiue  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and  resiuned  the  considerBtion  of  the  resolution  reported  b; 
the  Committee  on  Heconitmction. 

After  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative^yeas,  126; 
Daya,  47;  not  voting,  17;  as  follows: 

.. ...._...    ._._   tnd-iwm.ArneU,  DeloiR.Aihl^  Jnine"  M.Aihlov,  B«ley,  Baker.  B»ld- 

"w.  Clarke.  Sidney  Cluke.  Cobb,  Cnbnrn,  Cook.  Cimiell.  Covoite,  Cnll>in>: 
E«]etlon,  Ellol,  Fannworth,  Ferriei,  Ferry,  Pield^  Ormvely.  Griiwold, 

oper,  Hopklne.  Anhel  W.  HDbbnrd.  Cbi^ater  U.  Hubbard.  Hulbnrd,  Hnntfr, 
Krlicy,  Keleey,  Setehun,  Kitchen.  Lafllo,  Gcorre  V.  I^nroDce.  WilbeiQ 

.  Longhrldce,  Lyocfa,  Mallory,  Marvin,  HcCarthy.  KcClorg.  Herear,  Killer, 

□iu,  HoberlHQ.  Saw'yer.  gilhenck.  ScaScld.  KelyV  Hhankj,  Htnitb.  Spaidlns. 
,  Thaddcni  Sletena,  8tok«,  TalTx,  Tsylor,  Trowbridge,  TwlebeU,  Upwd, 
in  Wyck.  Ward,  CadwaliUlcr  C.  Wanhbam,  Elllbn  B.  WaeliburDc.  William 
irilllwai,  Jamea  F.  Wllwn.  John  T.  Wllwn,  SUpben  F.  WUton.  Windom. 

NAts— Me.BT".  Adaim.  Archer,  Aitcll,  Bamet,  Jlamnni.  Beck.  Borer.  Brooks,  Barr,  Cair.  Chaoler,  El- 
flrldge,  Foi.  Gulm,  Qloanbreiiner,  QoUaday,  Orover,  Raigbl,  Holniaa,  Holchkiw,  Rictard  D.  Hnbbard,  Hum 

B'lrey.  JohnteD,  Jonei,  Kerr,  Knott,  Manball,  MeCormlek.  McCalloch.  Morgan,  KorriiiKy,  Mungen.  Mlblack. 
ichDlaoD.  Pbulpn,  tmyn.  KanJall,  How.  Sllgrearei,  Stewart,  Bloae,  Tnber,  Iawiczicc  S.  Trimble,  Van 
Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and  Woodward— <7.  , 

Sot  VOTIBO— Mi;«(ri,  BcuiaailD,    Dlion,   Donnelly,   Elm.  Finney,  Oarflcld,  Hawklni,   Koonti.   Maynarf. 
PDmerDT,  Roblnaon,  Shellabarger,  Thornan,  John  Trimbls,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Waahl}^n^  and 
William  WUliamt— IT. 
When  tho  roll-call  had  been  concluded. 
The  Speakkr  said :  The  occupant  of  the  chair  cannot  consent  that  hi«  cons^tuenls  should 

^1  silent  on  so  grave  a  question,  and  therefore,  as  a  member  of  this  house,  he  votfis  "  aj." 
■■  •Mcreeiufr  to  the  resolution,  there  are  yeas  1S6,  n^s  47.    Bo  the  resolndon  is  adopted. 
Hi.  &cf^vKNB,  of  Pennsylvaoia.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  suhmit  the  following  resolutionB,  oD 
which  I  deti.»nd  the  previous  question ;  , 

ffcHlniA  Thai  a  Cuamlitte  ot  two  ha  appointed  lo  go  to  the  Sennle,  and  at  the  bar  thereof,  In  the  naaic 
^  .•.-  a Repmcjtativei  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  Ualled  Stalt-i,  lo  impeach  Andrew  Jobnaon, 


Home  of  Repreeental 


and  Ih 
^  He  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  artlclai  of 


le  United  Btaiei,  with  power  lo  (end  for  peraani,  papar^  and  re 


.  Amai,  Andaraon,  Amell,  Deloa  B,  Aihlvy.  Jamei  M,  Aihlsy,  BaUey,  Baker, 
■Baldwin,  Baulu,  Beuman,  Bnlty.  Benton,  Blngbain,  Biabie,  Blair.  BontwelL  Bromwell  Broomali,  Bnckland, 
Batler,  Cake.  Cary.  ChnrchUI.  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sldnsy  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobnni  Cook  Cornell,  Coiode, 
Uallin,  Dawea,  Dbd(p.  Drigse.  EcUey.EnlMtan.Elllat,  Pamiwonh,  Ferrtu,  Ferrr.  Fialdi,  ararely,  Gri>- 
wohL  Halaey.  Hardmg^  HIgby.  Hill,  HooperTHopklna,  Ch«ter  D,  Hnbbart.  Halbord.  Hnnter.  Ingenoll./encka, 
Jndd,- JnUan.  Kelley.  Keliey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen.  Laflln,  Oeorga  V.  Ldwreoce.  William  Lawrence  LlncolcLou, 

lAnBrLoafbridaa.LfHCh.llaUorv,  Marvin,  McCarthy.  UoClnrg,  Meicur  ""'--  ■■  ■  " — " 

V  JUU,  Myen,  Neweomb.  Mnno;  (J-Halll.  Orth,  Paine,  Perham.  Pelen,  p(ko 
"-■— -kV  Savyer.  Bchenck,  Bcofleld    •■-'—   -■--■-'——    -     ■- 

■at  Sievemi,  Sloket^  TaO*.  Tayl 

Waid,  CadwaladerC.  Wadbun 
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KatS— Mmvi.  Adami,  Areber,  Axtoll,  Banies,  Barnam,  Beck.  Boyer,  Brooki,  Burr,  Eldiidge,  Gets.  Glow* 
breniMr.OoUAdaT,  Orover,  Hoight,  Holman,  Botehkiu,  Humplirey.  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Marsbfdl, 
McConnkk,  Jf  cCnUonirb,  Morgan,  Morritiiey,  Mnngen,  Miblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Prnyn,  Randall,  Ross,  Sit- 
fraarcs.  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Van  Anken,  Van  Tramp,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 42. 

Not  TonNO— Messrs.  Benjamin,  Chanler,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Finney,  Fox,  Garfield,  Hawkins,  Asahel  W. 
Hobbiird,  Richard  D.  Habbard,  Koontx.Maynard,  Plants,  Pomeroy,  Robinson,  Shellabarger,  Stewart.  Thomai, 
John  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Washbnm,  and  William  Williams-i!3. 

Hewn.  Koontz  and  Thomas,  who  were  nnavoidablj  absent,  were  the  next  day  permitted 
to  record  their  votes  in  the  a£Brmative,  so  that  the  vote,  as  thus  amended,  stood,  yeas,  126  ; 
Days,  42;  not  voting,  21. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  following  committees  under  the  resolutions  just  adopted : 

Commitiee  to  eommunieaU  to  the  SemaU  tke  aUion  of  the  House  ordering  on  impeachment  of 
the  Pruideni  of  the  United  5tote«.— Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio. 

Committee  to  declare  artides  of  impeachment  againet  t^he  President  of  the  United  States.-^ 
Georges.  Boatwell.  of  Ma.ssachusetts ;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa ;  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois;  George  W.Julian, 
of  Indiana ;  and  Hamilton  Ward,  of  New  York. 


Tuesday,  February  25,  1868. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  the  committee  appointed  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House  ordering  an  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Steveks,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  we  proceeded  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  name  of  this  body  and  of  allihe  < 
people  of  tne  United  States  we  impeached,  as  we  were  directed  to  do,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  we  demanded 
that  the  Senate  should  take  order  to  make  him  appear  before  that  body  to  answer  for  the 
same ;  and  announced  that  the  House  would  soon  present  articles  of  impeachment  and  make 
them  good ;  to  which  the  response  was,  *'  Order  shall  be  taken." 

Mr.  Washburke,  of  Illinois.    I  ask*  unanimous  consent  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Aetofecrf,  That  the  nilea  be  nupended,  and  that  It  ia  hereby  ordered  as  foUowf : 

When  the  eommittee  to  prepare  artielea  of  impeachment  of  the  I*retident  of  the  United  States  report  the 
ttld  artlelee  the  Honse  shall  Immediately  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  thereon ;  that  speeches 
fai  eommittee  shall  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each,  which  debate  shall  continne  till  the  next  legislative  dav 
•iWr  the  report,  to  the  exelnsion  of  all  other  bnslnesf  except  the  reading  of  Uie  Journal ;  that  at  three  o'elock 
OB  the  afteraoon  of  said  second  day  the  fifleen.roinute  debate  shall  cease,  and  the  eommittee  shall  then  proceed 
to  consider  and  vote  upon  amendments  that  may  be  offered  under  the  flve-minnte  rule  of  debate ;  but  no 
merely  pre  forma  amendment  shall  be  entert^ned ;  that  at  four  o'clock  on  Uie  afternoon  of  said  second  day 
the  eommittee  shall  rise  and  report  their  action  to  the  House,  which  shall  immediately  and  without  dilatory 
notiooB  vote  thereon ;  that  if  the  articles  of  impeachment  are  agreed  on,  the  House  shall  then  immediately 
sad  wlthont  dilatory  motions  elect  by  ballot  seven  managers  to  conduct  said  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoase ;  and  that  during  the  pendency  of  resolutions  in  the  House  relative  to  said  impeachment  thereafter  no 
dUatory  motions  shall  be  received  except  one  motion  on  each  day  that  the  Honse  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  object 

Mr.  Wa^hbubne,  of  Illinois.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  resolution  at  this  time.  ' 

After  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmatiye — yeas,  106 ; 
Days,  37 ;  not  voting,  46.  So  (two-thirds  yoting  in  the  affirmative)  the  rules  were  sus- 
pendedf  and  the  resMution  was  adopted. 


Saturday,  fehruary  29,  1868. 

Mr.  Bomrw ELL.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
Rport  artides  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Umted  States, 
luiTe  instmcied  me  to  make  a  report,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk*s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  10  articles  to  be  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment 
•gtiost  him  for  hiaph  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office.  These  articles,  as  finally  amended 
tnd  adopted,  will  oe  found  on  pages  €-9  of  this  volume.  The  debate  on  them  ia  reported  in 
tbe  Conffreesional  Globe,  fortieth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  House,  in  accordance  with  its  order  of  Februarv  25,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  (Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  in  the  chair,)  and  j^roceeded  to  consider  the 
r)^it  of  the  committee  to  prepare  aiticles  of  impeachment  agunst  the  President  of  the 
uitted  States.  ^ 
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Friday,  FArmary  28,  1868. 

The  Senate  postponed  all  other  bosiness,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  respecting  impeachment,  presented  Dj  Mr.  Howard.     It  embraced  the  mles 
of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting^  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment ; 
which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  were  adopted  on  March  2, 1868.    They  will  be  found 
on  pages  12-15  of  this  volume. 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1868. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and  their  presence  wiis  announced  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  will  advance  within  the 
bar  and  take  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  came  within  the  bar  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  area  in  front  ot  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  order  of  the  House,  are  ready  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  whenever  it  may  please  the  Senate 
to  hear  them,  to  present  articles  of  impeachment  and  in  maintenance  of  the  impeach- 
iAent  preferred  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

1  he  President  pro  tempore.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  proclamation. 

The  Sergeant- AT-ARMS.  Hear  ye !  hear  ye !  hear  ye !  All  persons  are  commanded  to 
keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  then  rose  and  remained  standing,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
was  physically  unable  to  do  so,  while  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  read  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, as  follows : 

Articles  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States^  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States^  against  Andrew  Johnson^  President  of  the 
United  States^  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemei^nors  in  office. 

ARTICUI. 

That  said  Asdrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Statu,  on  the  twent j-flnt  day  of  Febmary,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sizty-el^t,  atlV'sahington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  nnmindfal 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  did  unlawfully,  and  in  Tiolation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  fh>m  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  theretofore  duly  appointed  and 
commissioned,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  such  Secretary,  and 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  during  the  recess  of  said  Senate,  having  suspended  by  his 
order  Edwin  H.  Stanton  from  said  office,  and  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  the  next  meeting  of 
^<4  Senate,  that  is  to  say,  on  Uie  twelfth  day  of  December  in  Uie  year  last  aforesaid  having  reported  to  said 
SentiA«»  guch  suspension  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  ease  and  the  name  of  the  person 
desiguau^  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  office  temporarily  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  said  Senate 
tboreafterwktdii,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty -eight,  having  duly  considered  tlie  evidence  and  reasons  reported  by  stdd  Andrew  Johnson  for  said  sus* 
pension,  and  hiding  reftised  to  concur  in  said  suspension,  whereby  and  by  force  of  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  '  An  act  t^gnlatiug  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty>seven,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  did  forthwith  resume  the  ftinctions  of  his  office,  whereof  the  said  Andrew 
Johntou  had  then  and  U^n  due  notice,  and  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  reason  of  the  premises,  on  said  twenty- 
first  day  of  February,  bOqg  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
which  said  order  for  the  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  Is  in  lUbstanoe  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

,  "  Ex EcuTTVK  Mansion, 

"  fFoMhington^  D.  C,  Februaiy  21,  1868. 

"  Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  an&  authority  vested  hi  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  ftrom  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  itinctlons 
as  Much  will  terminate  upon  the  receiptor  this  communication. 

"  You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  Ouieral  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  who  has 
this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  itiUrim,  all  records,  booki,  papers, 
and  other  public  proper^  now  in  your  custody  and  diarge. 
"  Rtepectfnlly  yours, 

••  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
*'  To  the  Hon.  EowiN  M.  Stanton,  Wtukingtoh,  D.  C." 

Which  order  was  nnlawftiUy  Issued  with  Intent  then  and  there  to  violate  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  with  the 
further  intent,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said  act^  in  violation  thereof,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
said  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  session,  to  remove  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  fh>m  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  being  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  and  being  then  and  there  in  the  due  and  lawful  execution  and  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office, 
whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of 
a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 


PRELIMINARI  PBOCEEDINGS  IN  THE  SENATE 

m  THE  DfPEACHMENT  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOE  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


FOBTIETH  OOVOSBBS,  8ECX)HD  8ES8I0K.— Hon.  "BESJAJUS  F.  WADE,  Preaident  pro  tern. 


Tuesday,  February  25,  1868. 

Mr.  Hepresentative  Stevens  and  Mr.  Hepresentatiye  Bingham  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  were  announced  as  the  committee  from  the  House  of  Representatiyes. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  appear  before  you,  and  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  we  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  ofBce ;  and  we  further  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  in  due  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  and 
make  good  the  same ;  and  in  their  name  we  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to  answer  said  impeachment. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senate  will  take  order  in  the  premises. 

The  committee  of  the  House  thereupon  withdrew. 

Mr.  Howard,  by  unanimous  consent,  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read, 
considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to: 

Rcsolvtd,  That  the  meitsage  of  the  Honse  of  Repreiientetiyefl  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  John- 
Ron.  President  of  the  United  States,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
to  conftider  and  report  thereon. 

The  President  pro  tempore  subsequently  announced  the  committee,  to  consist  of  the  foi- 
lowing  senators :  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  M»»ton, 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 


Wednesday,  February  26,  1868. 

Mr.  Howard,  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  message 
of  the  Hous'  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reported  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Honae  of  Representatives,  on  the  SSth  day  of  the  prenent  month,  by  two  of  their  members, 
Mefflrs.  Thaddons  Stevens  and  John  A.  Bingham,  at  the  bar  of  the  Seoate,  impeached  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  informed  the  Senate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  in  dae  time  exhibit  particular  articles  of  iyipeachment  against  him  and  make  good  the 
same ;  and  likewise  demanded  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appearance  of  said  Andrew  Johnson  to 
&i»wer  to  the  said  impeachment:  Therefore, 

Re$olwd,  That  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  thereon,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Honse 
of  Representativea. 

And  the  committee  further  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
directed  to  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  bv  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  an  oraer  be  made  directing  the  Secretary  to  transmit  the  resolu- 
tion just  adopted,  which  is  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  pro  Umpore.  That  will  be  done,  as  a  mjatter  ot  course,  without  any  formal 
order. 
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War,  in  the  cnttody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  said  departmentv  with  Intent  to  violate 
and  dijireKard  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regolating  the  tenare  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second, 
eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty  seven,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Article  vm. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmindftil  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursements  of  th«  moneys  appropriated  for  the  mil- 
itary service  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  tweaty>flrst  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of-  Columbia,  did  unlawftilly  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed 
March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  Senate  was  then  and  there  in 
session,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  with  intent  to  violate 
and  disregard  the  act  aforesaid,  then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority 
in  writing,  in  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

•*  Executive  Mansion, 
• '  Wiuhinston,  D.  C. ,  February  21, 1868. 

"  Sir  :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  (W>m  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  im- 
mediately enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

' '  Mr.  Stanton  haii  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  yon  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop  • 
erty  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"  Respectfolly,  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
"  To  Brevet  Major  General  LORENZO  Thomas, 

''Adjutant  Oeneral  United  State*  Army,  Washin^n,  D.  C' 

Whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Article  IX.  . 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  duly  enacted,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  did  bring  before  himself  then  and  there  William  H.  Emory,  a  major  general  by 
brevet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  actually  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington  and  the  xnili- 
tary  forces  thereof,  and  did  then  and  there,  as  such  commander-in-chief,  declare  to  and  instruct  said  Emory 
'that  part  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  entitled  ''An 
act  making  uppropilations  for  the  support  of  the  army  ^or  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  for  other  purposes, "  especially  the  second  section  thereof,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  "nil  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  r^nk," 
was  unconstitutional,  and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of  said  Emory,  and  which  said  provision  of  law 
had  been  therefore  duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  General  Orders  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Ahdrew  Johnson  then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to 
induce  said  Emory,  in  his  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  departmentof  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  and  obey  such  orders  as  he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
might  make  and  give,  and  which  should  not  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  with  the  further  Intent  thereby  to  enable  him,  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*' 
passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  to  unlawfully  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then 
being  Secretary  for  the  Departmentof  War,  from  holding  said  office  and  discharging  the  duties  thereof;  whereby 
said  Andrew  Johnxon,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any 
time  hereafter  uny  /tarther  articles,  or  other  accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  replying  to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  herein 
preferred  against  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to  the  same,  and  every  pait  thereof,  and  to  all  and  .every  other 
article,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them,  as  the  case  shall  require,  DO  DKM  AND 
that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  to  answer  the  nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  herein 
charged  against  him, -and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and  judgments  may  be  thereupon  bad 
and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 

Article  x. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmindfUl  of  the  high  daties  of  his  office,  and 
the  dignity  and  proprieties  thensof,  and  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  designing  and  intend- 
ing to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridicule, 
hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  branches  thereof,  to  impair 
and  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  uli  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative 
powers  thereof,  (which  all  officers  of  the  government  ought  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain,)  and  to  excite 
the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly 
and  constitutionally  enacted  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  said  design  and  intent,  openly  and  publicly,  and  before 
divers  assemblages  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to  mfot  and  receive 
said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -six,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well 
before  as  afterward,  make  and  deliver,  with  a  loud  voice,  certain  intemperate,  inflammatory,  afld  scandalous 
harangues,  and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats  and  titter  menaces,  as  well  against  Congress  aS'  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  dnly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the  cries,  leers,  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  asiiiembled  and 
in  hearing,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  several  specincations  hereinafter  written,  in  substance  and  effect,  that 
is  to  say :  .      „      . 

f^ci^tionJirH.— In  this,  that  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 
to  a  committee  of  citizens  who  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  speaking  of  and  concerning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  heretofore,  to  wit,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  did,  in  a 
loud  voice,  declare,  in  substance  and  effect,  among  other  things,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  So  fhr  as  the  ezecative  department  of  the  government  is  conoenied,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  rMtore  the 
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Articlb  IL 

That  on  tlie  eald  tweiity*firet  day  of  Febmary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thcnffand  eljdit  hundred  and 
cUty-eifbt,  at  Wa«hmgton,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  PreKidentof  the  United  States, 
uuDiindAil  of  the  high  dnties  of  his  office,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  '*  AuAct  regulating  the  tenure  of  certahi  civil 
offices,**  paiwed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sUty-teven,  without  the  advice  and  eonitent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  said  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  session,  and  without  authority  of  law,  did,  with 
intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  aforesaid,  Issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo 
Thotnaa  a  letter  of  authority  in  substance  aa  follows,  that  Is  to  say : 

"Executive  MANsxoif. 
"  Washington,  D.  C,  FefrmorySl,  1868. 

"SIR:  The  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Staoton  having  been  this  day  removed  firom  offlee  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  talertai,  and  will 
InunetUately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

"  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

"  To  Brevet  Major  General  LORENZO.  Thomas, 

"  Adfutant  General  V.  S.  Army,  ffashingrtonf  V.  CJ* 

Then  and  there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  whereby  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor in  office. 

ARTICLE  m. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Fcfbruary,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  Dintrict  of  Columbia,  did 
commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  ^hi^  misdemeanor  in  office  in  this,  that,  without  authority  of  law,  while  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  iras  then  and  there  in  session,  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Secre* 
tarv  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with  intent  to 
violate  the  Conatitution  of  the  United  States,  no  vacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  ozisling  In  said  office  at  the  timf,  and 
which  stid  appointment,  so  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  is  in  sulMtance  as  followsi 
that  is  to  say : 

"Executive  Marsion, 
**  Waakin^lon,  V.  C,  Fdn-uarf2l,  1868. 

*'4lB:  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  fh>m  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  dnties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

"  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property 
now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

"  Respeetftilly  yours, 

"  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
**To  Brevet  Mi^or  General  LORENZO  THOMAS, 

*'Ae{;nUmi  Otneral  U,  S.  Army,  Wathington,  D.  C." 

Article  IV. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmlndfhl  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-fitut  day  of 
Febniary,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Colnmbia,  did  nnlawfally  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of 
RepresentatlveM  unknown,  with  intent,  by  Intimidation  and  threats,  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  dulv  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  from  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  eontrnry  to  and  in  violatkm 
of  the  Ckmstltntion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  define  and  punish 
certaio  ooufpiracles,"  approved  July  thirty-first,  eighteen  htindred  and  sixtv-one,  whereby  said  Andrew  John- 
son, Prerident  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  in  office. 

Article  v. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmlndftil  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
hii  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
tinlawfiilly  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
unknown,  to  prevent  ^d  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
dvil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  in  pursuance  of  sold  conspiracy, 
did  aQUwfhlly  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  duly  appointed  and  commisidoned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  fh>m  holding  said  office,  whereby 
the  Mid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
miidemeanor  in  office. 

Article  VL 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindfal  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and 
of  bis  oath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  rixty-eight,  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas 
by  force  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  then  and 
there  hi  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretai^  for  said  department,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
^Uont  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  approved  July  thirty 'Oae, 
^gbteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating 
the  tennre  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  whereby  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  PrMident  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  crime  in  office. 

Article  VII. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
huoath  of  office,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  In  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ttzty-eight,  at  WaHhington,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfttUy  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomaa 
with  btent  unlawfully  to  seise,  take,  and  possesi  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of 
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War.  In  the  cnttody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  gaid  department,  with  Intent  to  xloUte 
and  dlDregard  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  ciril  officeg,"  pamcd  March  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  lixty  loven,  whereby  eaid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 
there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  of&ce. 

Article  ym. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmindfhl  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfullv  to  control  the  disbumement^  of  thi  moneys  appropriated  for  the  mil- 
itary service  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  twenty-flrst  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  Washington,  In  the  District  of-  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  and 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  pasited 
March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  Senate  was  then  and  there  in 
session,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  with  intent  to  violate 
and  disregard  the  net  aforesaid,  then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  ThomaA  a  letter  of  authority 
in  writing,  in  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

"  ExECOTivE  Mansion, 
•  •  Wiuhins^on,  D.  C. ,  February  21,  1868. 

"  Sm :  The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  fir6m  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  im- 
mediately enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

'  *  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop  • 
erty  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
■  *'  Respectfully,  yours, 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
"To  Brevet  Major  Qeneral  LORENZO  Thomas, 

*'A4;utant  Qeneral  UnUed  Statet  Army,  Waskin^rum,  D.  C." 

Whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Statet,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  waa  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

That  s^d  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -eight,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  duly  enacted,  as  commander-in-chief  of  tlM 
army  of  the  United  States,  did  bring  before  himself  then  and  there  WiUiam  H.  Emory,  a  major  general  by 
brevet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  actually  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington  and  the  mili- 
tary forces  thereof,  and  did  then  and  there,  as  such  commander-in-chief,  declare  to  and  instruct  said  Emory 
'that  part  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  entitled  ''An 
act  making  uppropiiations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  tliirtit^th,  eight^'en  hundred 
and  sixtv-eight,  and  for  other  purposes."  especially  the  second  section  thereof,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  "uli  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  ot 
War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army,  and,  in  aise  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank." 
was  unconstitutional,  and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of  said  Emory,  and  which  said  proviHion  of  law 
had  been  therefore  duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  General  Orders  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Ahdrow  Johnson  then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to 
induce  said  Emory,  in  bis  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  and  obey  such  orders  as  he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
might  make  and  give,  and  which  should  not  be  issued  through  the  Ckneral  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  with  the  further  intent  thereby  to  enable  him,  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  rivil  offices." 
passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  to  unlawfully  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then 
being  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  from  holding  said  office  and  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  where bv 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any 
time  hereafter  any /urther  articles,  or  other  accusation  or  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  replying  to  h(s  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  herehi 
preferred  ugnintit  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  .every  other 
article,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which  shall  be  extiibitedbv  them,  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  demand 
that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  to  answer  the  nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  herein 
charged  against  him,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and  Judgments  may  be  thereupon  had 
and  given  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 

Article  X. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  daties  of  his  office,  and 
the  dignity  and  proprieties  thereof,  and  of  the  harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  dcKigning  and  intend- 
ing to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridlcnle, 
hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sevenil  branches  thereof,  to  impair 
and  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  oil  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative 
powers  thereof,  (which  all  officers  of  the  government  ought  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain, )  and  to  excite 
the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  againi^t  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly 
and  constitutionally  enacted  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  said  design  and  intent,  openly  and  publicly,  and  before 
divers  assemblages  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  convened  in  divers  parts  thereof  to  mtct  and  receive 
said  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  hi 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouKand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -six,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well 
before  as  afterward,  make  and  deliver,  with  a  louil  voice,  certain  intemperate,  inflammatory,  afld  scandalous 
harangues,  and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaceo,  as  well  against  Congress  as-  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  dnly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the  cries,  jeers,  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  a»tembled  and 
in  hearing,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  several  specifications  hereinafter  written,  in  substance  and  offset  <hat 
is  to  say : 

Spectjieationjirtt.— In  this,  that  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Executive  ^' 
to  a  committee  of  citizens  who  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  coP' 
Congress  of  the  United  St«t«s,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  heretol^ 
the  eightoMith  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  s*'^ 
loud  voice,  declare,  In  substance  and  effect,  among  other  thingi,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  So  far  as  the  exeoutlye  deportmeot  of  the  govemment  U  oonoemed,  the  effort  baa  bee' 
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Articlx  XI. 

That  Mid  Andrew  Johnson,  Praafdent  of  the  United  StAtes,  anmindftil  of  the  high  dnties  of  hli  oflSoef  and  of 
his  oath  of  office,  and  in  dlcregtu^  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  did,  heretofore,  to  wit, 
on  the  eighteenth  daj  of  Angnst,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  tlxty-siz,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  leglslatite 

E>wer  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying,  and 
tending  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  the  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same,  and  also  thereby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny, 
the  power  of  the  said  thirty 'ninth  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration,  tiie  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  afterwardiL 
to  wit,  o^  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  io 
the  District  of  Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  that  he 
should  take  care  that  the  laws  bo  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  Arom  forthwith  resuming  the  fhnctions  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War.  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore 
made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  firom  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War;  and,  also,  by  further  unlawftilly  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contriveineans, 
then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  wherebv  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presidont  of  the  United  States,  did, 
then,  to  wit,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  the  dty  of 
Washington,  commit,  and  was  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 
Attest :  Speaker  of  the  Hou§9  of  Repre$entati9ei. 

Edward  McPherson, 

Clerk  of  the  Hou»e  of  Repreaentativet, 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senate  will  take  dne  order  upon  the  suhject  of  impeach- 
ment, of  which  proper  notice  will  be  jci^en  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  present  during  the  presentation  of  the  articles 
of  impeachmentf  withdrew  from  the  Senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Howard  submitted  the  following  resolution  and  orders,  which  were  read,  consid- 
ered, and  adopted : 

Rewlted,  That  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  conrider  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  «t  which  time  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  sitting  as  aforesaid,  to  each  member  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  sitting  as  afbrMaid  wiU  at  the  time  aforesaid  receive  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  House  of  Representatives.' 

Ordered,  That  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  printed. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  "  rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of 
impeachments"  be  communicated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  copy  thereof  deliv* 
ered  by  him  to  each  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PoMEROY  submitted  the  following  order,  which  was  read  and  considered : 

Ordered,  That  the  notice  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  Senate  in  the  trial  of  the  ease 
of  impeachment,  and  requesting  his  attendance  as  presiding  officer,  be  delivered  to  him  by  a  committee  of 
three  senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  who  shall  wait  upon  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Senate  chamber 
and  conduct  him  to  the  chair. 

The  order  was  agreed  to;  and  the  President  pro  tempore  appointed  Messrs.  Pomeroj, 
Wilson,  and  Buckalew  the  committee. 


Tuesday,  March  10. 

The  Senate  considered  the  order  offered  by  the  senator  from  Rhode  Islaud,  [Mr. 
Anthoi^,]  in  relation  to  admissions  to  the  Senate  gallery  during  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  it  was  reported  by  Mr.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  which  it  had  been  referred.  After  discussion  and  amendment,  the  order  was 
adopted,  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  Mai  of  the  impeachment  now  pending  no  persons  besides  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  and  clerks  of  the  stanmng  committees  of  the  Senate  shall  be  admitted  to  that  portion  of 
the  Capitol  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  Its  officen;  except  upon  tickets  issued  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  The  number  of  tickets  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Tickets  shall  be  numbered  and  dated,  and  be 
good  onlv  for  the  day  on  which  they  are  dated. 

Second.  The  portion  of  the  gallery  set  apart  for  the  diplomatic  corps  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  to 
it,  and  forty  tickets  of  admission  thereto  sliall  be  issued  to  the  Baron  Gtorolt  for  the  foreign  legations. 

THrd.  Four  tickets  shall  be  issued  to  each  senator;  four  tickets  each  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Jmd  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  two  tickets  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  two  tickets  each  to  the  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  two 
tid^ets  each  to  the  chief  justice  and  associate  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  two 
tickets  to  the  chief  Justice  and  each  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims ;  two  tickets  to  each  Cabinet  officer ; 
two  tickets  to  the  (general  commanding  the  army ;  twenty  tickets  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  President;  and  sixty  tickets  shall  be  issued  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  to  the  reporters  of  the  press.  The  residue  of  the  tickets  to  be  issued  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Senate  in  proportion  to  the  representation  of  their  respective  States  in  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives,  and  the  seats  now  occupied  by  the  senators  shall  be  reserved  for  them. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PRESIDENT  OP    THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  HIGH  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


The  United  States  vs.  Andrew  Johnson,  President, 


The  Capitol,  Thursday,  March  5,  1868. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate 
chamber,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  and  escorted  by  Senators  Pome- 
roj,  Wilson,  and  Buckalew,  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  the  chair  and  said :  Senators,  I  attend  the  Senate  in 
obedience  to  your  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  with  you  in  forming  a  court 
of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  take  the  oath. 

The  oath  was  administered  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  the  Senior  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the 
following  words : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  UnitM  States,  I  will  do  impartial  jastice  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws :  so  help  me  God. 

[The  senators  rose  when  the  Chief  Justice  entered  the  chamber,  and  remained 
standing  till  the  conclusion  of  the  administration  of  the  oath  to  him.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  oath  will  now  be  administered  to  the  sen- 
ators as  they  will  be  called  by  the  Secretary  in  succession.  (To  the  Secretary.) 
Call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  alphabetically,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
administered  the  oath  to  Senators  Anthony,  bayard,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cat- 
tell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hend- 
ricks, Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull  and  Van 
Winkle. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  rose  from  his  seat  in  the 

Senate  and  advanced  toward  the  chair.  His  right  to  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  court 

was  questioned  by  Senator  Hendricks  and  discussed,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn 

was  made  and  carried.    A  report  of  the  debate  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume. 

The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  declared  the  court  adjourned  until  1  o'clock 
to-morrow,  and  vacated  the  chair. 


Friday,  March  6,  1868. 

At  1  o'clock  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate 
chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  poipose,  and  took  the  chair. 
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The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  proceedings  of 
yesterday  will  be  rea4. 

The  Secretary  read  the  "  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  the  trial  of  Ae 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  Thursday, 
March  5,  1868/*  from  the  entries  on  the  journal  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  At  its  adjournment  last  evening,  the  Senate,  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  impeachment,  had  under  consideration  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  [Mr.  Johnson,]  that  objection  having  been  made  to  the  senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wade]  taking  the  oath,  his  name  should  be  passed  until  the  remaining 
members  have  been  sworn.     That  is  the  business  now  before  the  body. 

After  discussion.  Senator  Hendricks  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  that  the  motion  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mary- 
land fell  with  it. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Wade,  who  advanced  and  took  the 
oath. 

The  Secretary  then  continued  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
administered  the  oath  to  Senators  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates,  as  their 
names  were  respectively  called. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  names  of  Senators  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  and  Saulsbury,  who  were  not  present  yesterday ;  and 
Mr.  Saulsbury  appeared,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  All  the  senators  present  having  taken  the  oath  required 
by  the  Constittition,  the  Senate  is  now  organized  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States.     The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  make  proclamation. 

The  Sbrgeant-at-arms.  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  persons  are 
commanded  to  keep  silence  on  pain  of  imprisonment  while  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Before  putting  that  question  the  Chair  feels  it  his  duty 
to  submit  a  question  to  the  Senate  relative  to  the  rules  of  proceeding.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  the  Senate  is  now  organized  as  a  distinct  body 
from  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity.  It  performs  a  distinct  func- 
tion ;  the  members  are  under  a  different  oath ;  and  the  presiding  officer  is  not 
the  President  fro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Chair  conceives  that  rules  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  its  legislative  capacity  are  not  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  unless  they  be  also  adopted  by 
that  body.  In  this  judgment  of  the  Chair,  if  it  be  an  erroneous  one,  he  desires 
to  be  corrected  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  or 'of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  which  in  his  judgment  are  synony- 
mous terms,  and  therefore,  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  he  will  take  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  upon  this  question,  whether  the  rules  adopted  on  the  2d  of 
March,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  laying  before  him,  shall  be  considered  the  rules 
of  proceeding  in  this  body.  ("  Question.")  Senators,  you  who  think  that  the 
rules  of  proceeding  adopted  on  the  2d  of  March  should  be  considered  as  the 
rules  of  proceeding  of  this  body  will  say  "  ay  ;**  contrary  opinion,  "  no."  [The 
senators  having  answered.]  The  ayes  have  it  by  the  sound.  The  rules  will 
be  considered  as  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  this  body. 
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Rides  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  impeachments. 

I.  WhenBoever  the  Senate  shall  receive  notice  firom  the  House  oT  Representatives  that  man- 
agers are  appointed  on  their  part  to  condact  an  impeachment  against  anj  person,  and  are 
directed  to  carry  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
immediatelv  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  the 
managers  for  the  purpose  of  ezhihiting  such  articles  of  impeachment  agreeably  to  said  notice. 

U.  When  the  manaffers  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  introduced  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  signify  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against  any  person, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  make  proclamation,  who 
shall,  after  makinfif  proclamation,  repeat  the  following  words,  viz:  '*  All  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  loiprisonmeut,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  is 

exhibiting  to  tne  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of  impeachment  against ;" 

after  which  the  articles  shall  be  exhibited,  and  then  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall 
inform  the  managers  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeach- 
ment, of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

UI.  Upon  such  articles  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  shall,  at  1  o'clock  after- 
noon of  the  day  (Sundav  excepted)  following  such  presentation,  or  sooner  if  so  ordered  by 
the  Senate,  p'-oceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  articles,  and  shall  continue  in  session  from 
day  to  day,  (Sundays  excepted)  after  the  trial  shall  commence,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  > 
Senate,)  until  final  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  and  so  much  longer  as  may,  in  its  judgment, 
be  needful.  Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  administer  the  oath  hereinafter  provided  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  tnen 
present,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  as  they  shall  appear,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  the  same. 

lY.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  \ 
upon  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  shall  have  devolved,  shall  be 
impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  preside ;  and 
in  a  case  requiring  the  said  Chief  Justice  to  preside,  notice  shall  be  given  to  him  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment,  as  aforesaid,  with  a  request  to  attend ;  and  the  said  Chief  Justice  shall 
preside  over  the  Senate  during  the  consideration  of  said  articles,  and  upon  the  trial  of  the 
person  impeached  therein. 

v.  The  presiding  officer  shall  have  power  to  make  and  issue,  by  himself  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  authorized  by  these  rules,  or  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  make  and  enforce  such  other  regulations  and  orders  in  the  premises  as  the 
Senate  may  authorize  or  provide. 

YI.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  its  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  and  judgments,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  pun- 
ish in  a  summary  way  contempts  of  and  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders,  mandates, 
writs,  precepts,  or  judgments,  and  to  make  all  lawful  orders,  rulea  and  regulations,  w^hich 
it  may  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice.  Aiid  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  under 
the  direction  the  Senate,  may  employ  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce, 
execute,  and  carry  into  effect  the  lawful  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  Senate. 

YU.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  upon  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  Tlie  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions  ; 
bat  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas 
and  nays.     [This  rule  was  amended  on  the  3 1st  of  March.] 

YIU.  Upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of  impeachment  and  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to  the  accused,  reciting  said 
articles  and  notifying  him  to  appear  before  the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  to  stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate  thereon;  which  writs  shall 
be  served  by  such  officer  or  person  as  shall  l^  named  in  the  precept  thereof  such  number  of 
days  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  such  appearance  as  shall  be  named  in  such  precept,  either  by 
the  delivery  of  an  attested  copy  thereof  to  the  person  accused,  or,  if  that  cannot  conven- 
iently be  done,  bv  leaving  such  copy  at  the  last  Known  place  of  abode  of  such  person  or  at 
his  usual  place  of  business,  in  some  conspicuous  place  therein  ;  or  if  such  service  shall  be, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  impracticable,  notice  to  the  accused  to  appear  shall  be  given 
in  such  other  manner,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  deemed  just ;  and  if  the  writ 
aforesaid  shall  fail  of  service  in  the  manner  aforesaid  the  proceedings  shall  not  thereby  abate, 
but  further  service  may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate  shall  direct.  If  the  accused, 
after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the  day  so  fixed  there- 
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for  as  aforesaid,  or,  appearing;,  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of  impeachment, 
the  trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless,  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  If  a  plea  of  guiltj  shaU 
he  entered  judgment  may  be  entered  thereon  without  further  proceedings. 

IX.  At  twelve  o*clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  ^ 
the  summons  against  the  person  impeached,  the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the ' 
Senate  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  administer  an  oath  to  the 

returning  officer  in  the  form  following,  viz:  **  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 

return  made  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the day  of ,  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States,  against ,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  performed  such  service 

as  therein  described :  so  help  me  God."    Which  oath  shall  be  entered  at  large  on  the  records. 

X.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeacb- 
meiit  against  him.  If  he  appear,  or  any  person  for  him,  the  appearance  shall  be  recorded, 
stating  particularly  if  by  himself,  or  hr  agent  or  attorney,  naming  the  person  appearing,  and 
the  capacity  in  which  he  appears.  If  he  do  not  appear,  either  personally  or  by  agent  or 
attorney,  the  same  shall  be  recorded. 

XI.  At  twelve  o*clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  an 
impeachment,  the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  be  suspended,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to 

proceed  upon  the  impeacnment  of ,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  which  chamber  is 

prepared  with  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

XII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  Senate  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment 
shall  be  (unless  otherwise  ordered)  twelve  o'clock  m. ;  and  when  the  hour  for  such  sitting^ 
shall  arrive,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  so  announce ;  and  thereupon  the  pre- 
siding officer  upon  such  trial  shall  cause  proclamation  to  be  made,  and  the  business  or  the 
trial  shall  proceed.  The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sittine  in  said  trial  shall  not  operate  as 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate ;  but  on  such  adjournment  the  Senate  shall  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  its  leg^lative  and  executive  business. 

XIII.  The  Secretory  of  the  Senate  shall  record  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment  as 
in  the  case  of  legislative  proceedings,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Xiy.  Counsel  for  the  pieties  shall  be  admitted  to  appear  and  be  heard  upon  an  impeach- 
ment. 

XV.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  presiding 
officer,  and  if  he,  or  any  senator,  shall  require  it,  they  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and  read 
at  the  Secretary's  table. 

XV  I.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person  on  behalf  of  the  party  producing  them, 
and  then  cross-examined  by  one  person  on  the  other  side. 

XYII.  If  a  senator  is  called  as  a  witness  he  shall  be  swoni  and  give  his  testimony  standing 
in  his  place. 

XVIII.  If  a  senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  or  to  offer  a  motion  or  order, 
(except  a  motion  to  adjourn, )  it  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  put  by  the  presiding  officer. 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  the  doors 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  kept  open,  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  doors  to  be  closed  while 
deliberating  upon  its  decisions. 

XX.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions,  and  all  motions,  shall  be  argued  for  not 
exceeding  one  hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  extend  the  time. 

XXI.  The  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  argument  on  the 
merits  may  be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate, 
upon  application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  port 
ot  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

XXII.  On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeachment  is  sustained,  the  yeas  and  nays 
shall  be  taken  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately ;  and  if  the  impeachment  shall  not, 
upon  any  of  the  articles  presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  entered;  but  if  the  person  accused  in  such  articles 
of  impeachment  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  of  said  articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  a  certified  copy  of 
such  judgment  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

XXIII.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  navs,  which  shall 
be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  for 
deliberation,  and  in  that  case  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  one  question,  and 
for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  final  question,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ; 
but  a  motion  to  adjourn  may  be  decided  without  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded 
by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 
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XXIV.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  namely :  "  You, , 

do  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  the  evidence  yoa  shall  give  in  the  case  now 

depending  between  the  United  States  and shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  imtfa, 

and  nothing  but  the  truth :  so  help  you  Qod."  Which  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  or  any  other  duly  authorized  person. 

Form  of  snbpcena  to  be  issued  on  the  application  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  or 
of  the  party  impeached,  or  of  his  counsel : 

T9 —  getting : 

Ton  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  on  the day  o? ,  at  the  Senate  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  then 

snd  there  to  testify  your  knowledge  in  the  cause  which  is  before  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  impeached  — > . 

Fail  not. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washin^on, 

this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ^  and  •  of  the  iudepeudence  ot  the 

United  States  the . 

Form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  said  subpoena : 

Tkt  Semaie  of  tke  United  Statet  to ,  greeting  : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the  within  subpoena  according  to  law. 

Dated  at  Washington,  this dav  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of 

the  independence  ofthe  United  States  the  — . 

Secretary  ofthe  Senate, 

Form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  the  trial  of  impeach- 
ments: 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be. )  that  in  all  things  api>ertaiuiug  to  the 

trial  of  the  impeachment  of ,  now  pending,  I  will  do  impartial  justice  according 

to  the  Constitution  and  laws :  so  help  me  God. 

Form  of  summons  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  the  person  impeached : 

Tbe  Unitbd  States  of  America,  ••  .* 

f*e  Senate  ofthe  United  States  to ^ ,  greeting: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  did,  on  the  — — ^— 

day  of ,  exhibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeachment  against  you,  the  said 

,  in  the  words  following : 

I  Here  insert  the  articles.  ] 

And  demand  that  you,  the  said  ~^— ,  should  be  put  to  answer  tbe  accusations 

as  let  forth  in  said  articles,  and  that  such  proceeding  examinations,  trials,  and  judgments 
might  be  thereupon  had  as  are  agreeable  to  law  and  justice : 

I  ou,  the  said ,  are  therefore  hereby  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  their  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the 

• day  of ,  at  twelve  o^clock  and  thirty  minutes  aflemoon,  then  and  there  to 

soswer  to  the  said  articles  of  impMsachment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey,  and  per- 
fonn  sndi  orders,  directions,  and  judgments  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  make  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  said  Senate,  at  the  dty  of  Washington, 

this  ^—  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  — ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 

United  States  the . 

Form  of  precept  to  be  indorsed  on  said  writ  of  summons : 

The  Ukited  States  of  America,  ss  : 

1U  Senate  of  the  United  State*  to  — ^— ,  greeting : 

Ton  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to  and  leave  with  ~^— ,  if  conveniently  to 

he  found,  or.  if  not,  to  leave  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  or  at  his  usual  pl&ce  of  business,  in 
Mine  conspicuous  place,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ  of  summons,  together 
with  a  like  copy  of  this  precept ;  and  in  whichsoever  way  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be 
done  at  least days  before  the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  and  precept,  with  your  proceedings 
thcnon  indorsed,  on  or  before  the  appearance  dav  mentionea  in  the  said  writ  of  summons. 

Witness ,  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 

day  of  — 7,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

All  process  shall  be  served  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court. 

UY.  If  the  Senate  shall  at  any  timefidl  tosit  for  the  consideration  of  articles  of  impeach- 
BMt  on  the  day  or  hour  fixed  therefor,  the  Senate  may,  by  an  order  to  be  adopted  without 
^sbsttft  fix  a  day  and  hour  for  resuming  such  consideration. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan  movee — will  the  senator 
have  the  goodness  to  repeat  his  motion  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Howard.  My  motion  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the 
managers  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  now  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson,  and  is  ready 
to  receive  them.     The  clerk  will  he  good  enough  to  put  it  in  form. 

The  Secretary  read  the  order,  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate  is  now  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  ready  to  receive  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  at 
its  bar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

After  a  pause,  and  at  13  minutes  hefore  3  o'clock,  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Stevens)  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  their  presence  was  announced  by  the  Sergeanl- 
at-arms.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  please  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

The  managers  having  been  seated  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President,  we  are  instructed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  its  managers,  to  demand  that  the  Senate  take 
process  against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  may 
answer  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  heretofore 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives  through  its  managers  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  for  an  order  that  a  summons  do  issue  to  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  we  have 
adopted — I  refer  pai*ticularly  to  the  eighth  rule — retumahle  on  Friday,  the  13th 
day  of  March  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  a  summons  do  issue,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  procedure  and  practice  in 
the  Senate  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  to  Andrew  Johnson,  returnable  on 
Friday,  the  13th  day  of  March  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  order  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Anthony  offered  an  amendment  to  the  rules  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table  at  his  request. 

Strike  out  the  last  clause  of  rule  seven  in  the  following  words : 

The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  to  the  Senate  without  a  division  all 
anestions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions  ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one- 
nfih  of  the  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 

And  in  lieu  of  those  words  to  insert : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  court  may  rule  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions, 
which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  unless  some  member  of  the  court  shall 
ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  for 
decision  ;  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in  the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  to  the  time  at  which  the  summons  just  ordered  is  returnable — Fri- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn  until  Fri- 
day, the  13th  instant,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  thereupon  declared  the 
Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  adjourned  to  the  time  named, 
and  vacated  the  chair. 
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Fbiday,  March  13,  1868. 

The  Cbief  Justice  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chibf  Justicb,  (to  the  Sergeant-at-arms.)  Make  proclamation. 

The  Sergeant  AT-A RMS.  Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  AU  persons  are  commanded 
to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  move  for  the  order,  which  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  notifying  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  thus  organized. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  first  be 
read. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  several  senators  to  be  sworn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  first  business  is  to  read  the  journal  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  court,  and  then  the  senators  will  be  sworn. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson^  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
Friday,  March  6,  1868. 

Mr.  CoxKLiNG.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  in 
txteruo,  which  I  understand  are  entered  on  the  journal,  be  dispensed  with.  I 
understand  that  the  other  House  is  ready  to  be  announced. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  suggestion  will  be  considered  as  agreed  to  if  no 
objection  be  made. 

The  Secretary  continued  and  concluded  the  reading  of  the  jonmaL 

Mr.  How  A  RD.  If  it  be  now  in  order,  to  save  time  1  ask  that  the  order  which 
I  sent  to  the  Chair  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  informing  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  Senate  is  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is  in  its 
ehamber,  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  th6  United 
States,  and  that  seats  are  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  introduce  the  managers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  the 
bar,  were  announced  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  conducted  to  the  position  as- 
signed them. 

Managers. — Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio ;  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois;  Thomas 
Williams,  of  Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts';  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Grimes.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  several  senators  who  have  not  yet 
been  sworn  as  members  of  this  court.  I  therefore  move  that  the  oath  be  admin- 
istered to  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  names  of  senators  who  have 
not  yet  been  sworn. 

The  Secretary  called  the  names  of  senators  whd  were  not  previously  sworn. 

Messrs.  Edmunds,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Yickers,  severally,  as 
their  names  were  called,  advanced  to  the  desk,  and  the  prescribed  oath  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  read  the  return  of  the 
Sergeam-at-arms  to  the  summons  directed  to  be  issued  by  the  Senate.    , 
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The  chief  clerk  read  the  following  retam  appended  to  the  writ  of  aammonfl: 

The  foregoinff  writ  of  summons,  addressed  to  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  foregoine  precept,  addressed  to  me,  were  this  day  dnlj  serr^  on  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  Presideut  of  the  United  States,  by  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him  trae 
and  attested  copies  of  the  same  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  tht 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  day  of  March  instant,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

GEORGE  T.  BROWN, 
SergeMU'Ot-armsoftlU  United  SiuUs  SeMU. 

Washington,  March  7,  1868. 

The  chief  clerk  administered  to  the  Sergeant-at-arxns  the  following  oath : 

1,  George  T.  Brown,  Ser|;eant-at-anns  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  swear  that 
the  retam  made  an4  subscribed  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  A 
D.  1868,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  aeunst  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  penormed  said  service  therein  prescribed :.  So 
help  me  God. 

The  Chibp  Justigb.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  call  the  accnsed. 

The  Sergeant- AT-ABM8.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States; 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  :  appear  and  answer  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  against  you  hy  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Unitea  States. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  understtod  that  the  President  has  retained  counsel,  and  that 
they  are  now  in  the  President's  room  attached  to  this  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
They  are  not  advised,  I  believe,  of  the  court  being  organized.  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  inform  them  of  that  fact. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  Sergeant-at-arms  wiU  so 
inform  the  counsel  of  the  President. 

The  Sergeant  at-arms  presently  returned  with  Hon.  Hen^  Stanbery,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Hon.  Benjamin  It.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R. 
Kelson,  of  Tennessee,  who  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  the  counsel  of 
the  President. 

.  Mr.  Conk  LINO.  To  correct  a  clerical  error  in  the  rules,  or  a  mistake  of  tbe 
types  which  has  introduced  a  repugnance  into  the  rules,  I  offer  the  following 
resolution  by  direction  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  rules : 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-third  rale,  respectinfl'  prooeedin^^  on  trial  of  impeachments,  h$ 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  ''debate''  the  words  ** subject,  however,  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  rule  seven.*' 

If  thus  amended  the  rule  will  read : 

All  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered 
on  the  record  and  without  debate,  subject,  however,  to  the  operation  of  rule  seven,  except 
when  the  doors  shall  be  closed  &o. 

The  whole  object  is  to  commit  to  the  presiding  officer  the  option  to  submit  a  qnes- 
tion  without  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  unless  they  be  demanded.  That  was 
the  intention  originally,  but  the  qualifying  words  were  dropped  out  in  the  print 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  amending  the  rules  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Sergeant-atarms  announced  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  entered  the  Senate  chamber  preceded  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  (Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,)  into  which  that 
body  had  resolved  itself  to  witness  the  trial,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  President.)  XJentlemen,  tiie 
Senate  is  now  sitting  for  the  trial  of  articles  of  impeachment.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  appears  by  counsel.     The  court  will  now  hear  you. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  my  brothers  Curtis  and  Nelson  and  my- 
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self  are  bere  this  morning  as  counsel  for  the  President.    I  have  his  anthority 
to  enter  his  appearance,  which,  with  your  leave,  I  will  proceed  to  read  : 

In  tke  maUer  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johfuon,  President  of  the   United 

States. 

Mr.  Grief  Justicb  :  I,  Andrew  Johnson^^president  of  the  United  States, 
iuring  been  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  hefore  this  honorable  court,  fit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  to  answer  certain  articles  of  impeachment  found 
and  presented  against  me  by  the  honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  enter  mv  appearance  by  my  counsel,  Henry  Stanbery, 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts,  acid  Thomas  A  il. 
Nelson,  who  have  my  warrant  and  authority  therefor,  and  who  are  instructed  by 
me  to  ask  of  this  honorable  court  a  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  of  my 
answer  to  said  articles. 

After  a  careful  examination  ot  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  consultation 
with  my  counsel,  I  am  satbfied  that  at  least  forty  days  will  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  my  answer,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  allowed. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  paper  will  be  filed. , 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  also  a  professional  statement  in 
support  of  the  application.  *  Whether  it  is  in  order  to  offer  it  now,  or  to  wait  un- 
til the  appearance  is  entered,  your  honor  will  decide. 

The  GifiBF  Justicb.  The  appearance  will  be  considered  as  entered.  You 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stakbbby.  I  will  read  the  statement. 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

States. 

Heniy  Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts, 
and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  move  the  court  for 
the  allowaoee  of  forty  days  for  the  preparation  of  the  answer  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  in  support  of  the  motion  make  the  following  professional  state- 
ment: 

The  articles  are  eleven  in  number,  involving  many  questions  of  law  and  fact. 
We  have,  during  the  limited  time  and  opportunity  s^orded  us,  considered  as  far 
as  possible  the  field  of  investigation  v^hich  must  be  explored  in  the  preparation 
of  the  answer,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  with  the 
utmost  diligence  the  time  we  have  asked  is  i^asonable  and  necessary. 

The  precedents  as  to  time  for  answer  upon  impeachments  before  the  Senate,  to 
which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  refer,  are  those  of  Judge  Cha»e  and  Judge  Peck. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  time  was-  allowed  from  the  3d  of  January  until 
the  4th  of  February  next  succeeding  to  put  in  his  answer,  a  period  of  thirty- two 
^jb;  bat  in  this  case  there  were  only  eight  articles,  and  Jud^e  Chase  had  been 
for  a  year  cognizant  of  most  of  the  articles,  and  had  been  himself  engaged  in 
preparing  to  meet  them. 

In  the  case  of  Judee  Peck  there  was  but  a  single  article.  Judge  Peck  asked 
for  time  from  the  lOUi  to  the  25th  of  May  to  put  in  his  answer,  and  it  was 
granted.  It  appears  that  Judge  Peck  had  been  long  cognizant  of  the  ground 
lud  for  bia  impeachment,  and  had  been  present  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  npon  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  had  been  permitted  by  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  to  present  to  that  body  an  elaborate  answer  to  the 
tbaigea. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  is  fairly  entitled  to  more  time  than  was 
allowed  in  either  of  the  foregoing  cases.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  respondents 
to  these  cases  were  lawyers  fully  capable  of  preparing  their  own  answers,  and 
that  no  pressing  official  duties  interfered  with  their  attention  to  that  business ; 
wbcRaa  the  President*  not  being  a  lawyer,  must  rely  on  his  counsel,    llie 
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charges  involve  his  acts,  declarations,  and  intentions,  as  to  all  which  his  connsel 
most  be  fally  advised  apon  consultation  with  him,  step  hj  step,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  defence.  It  is  seldom  that  a  case  requires  such  constant  communication 
between  client  and  counsel  as  this,  and  yet  such  communication  can  only  be  had 
at  such  intervals  as  are  allowed  to  the  President  from  the  usual  hours  that  mast 
be  devoted  to  his  high  official  dufie^. 

We  fain}ier  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  court, 
that  as  counsel,  careful  as  well  of  their  own  reputation  as  of  the  interests  of  their 
client  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude  as  this,  so  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  pro- 
fessional experience,  where  so  much  responsibility  is  felt,  they  submit  to  the 
candid  consideration  of  the  court  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  themselvea 
such  opportunity  to  discharge  their  duty  as  seems  to  them  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

HENRY  STANBERY, 

B.  R.  CURTIS, 

JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK,    \  ^     „  a 

WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS,    /  ^^  ^-  ^' 

THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON, 

Of  Counsel  Jbr  the  Respondent 
March  13,  1868. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instmcted  by  my  associate 
managers  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that,  under  the  eighth  rule  adopted  by  the 
Senate  for  the  government  of  this  proceeding,  after  the  appearance  of  the  9J> 
cased  at  its  bar,  until  that  rule  be  set  aside  by  the  actiim  of  the  Senate,  a  motion 
for  continuance  to  answer  is  not  allowed,  the  provision  of  the  rule  being  that  if 
he  appear  he  shall  answer ;  if  he  appear  and  fail  to  answer,  the  case  shall  pro* 
ceed  as  tipon  the  general  issue ;  if  he  do  not  appear,  the  case  shall  proceed  as 
upon  the  general  issue.     The  managers  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  im* 

Stessed  with  the  belief  that  the  rule  meant  precisely  what  it  says,  and  that  in 
efanlt  of  an  appearance  the  trial  would  proceed  as  npon  the  plea  of  not  guilty; 
if  upon  appearance  no  answer  should  be  filed,  in  the  language  of  the  rule  the 
trial  should  still  proceed  as  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  the  construction  which  the  honorable 
managers  have  placed  npon  this  rule  be  the  correct  one,  the  counsel  of  the  Pres- 
ident have  been  entirely  misled  by  its  phraseology.  They  have  construed  the 
role  in  the  light  of  other  similar  rules  existing  in  courts  of  justice.  For  instanoei 
in  a  court  of  equity  over  which  your  Honor  in  another  place  presides,  parties 
are  by  a  snbpcena  required  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  and  answer  the  bill,  but 
certainly  it  was  never  understood  that  they  were  to  answer  the  bill  on  the  day 
of  the  appearance.  So  it  is  in  a  variety  of  other  legal  proceedings ;  parties  are 
summonea  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  but  the  day  when  they  are  to  plead  is 
either  fixed  by  some  general  rule  of  the  tribunal,  or  there  is  to  be  a  special  order 
in  the  particular  case.  Here  we  find  a  rule  by  which  the  President  is  required 
to  appear  on  this  day  and  ''answer"  and  "abide."  Certainly  that  part  of  the 
rule  which  relates  to  abiding  has  reference  to  future  proceedings  and  to  the  final 
result  of  the  case.  And  so.  as  we  I)ave  construed  the  rule,  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  answering  has  reference  to  a  future  proceeding,  which  occurs  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice,  as  I  have  stated,  either  nnder  some  general  rule  or 
by  a  special  order  of  the  court.  We  submit,  therefore,  as  counsel  for  the  Pres- 
ident, that  this  interpretation  of  the  rule  which  is  placed  upon  it  by  the  hon- 
orable managers  is  not  the  correct  one. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers that  we  do  not  see  how  it  were  possible  for  the  eighth  rule  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  mislead  the  respondent  or  counsel.     That  rule  provides  that — 

Upon  the  presentadon  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  the  orgaDisation  of  the  Senate 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to  the  aconsed,  reciting  said  articles, 
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and  notiiyiii^  him  to  appear  before  the  Senate  on  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  to 
stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  rale  farther  provides  that — 

If  the  accQsed,  after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the 
day  so  fixed  therefor,  as  aforesaid,  or  appearing^,  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer  to  snch  articles 
of  impeachment,  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  gnilty. 

The  learned  counsel,  in  tbe  professional  statement  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
refer  to  the  cases  of  Judge  Chase  and  Judge  Peck.  I  presume  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  records  of  those  cases  the  attention  of  counsel  was  directed  to  the 
mles  adopted  b  j  the  Senate  for  the  government  of  its  action  on  the  trial  of  those 
cases.  By  reference  to  the  rules  adopted  bj  the  Senate  for  the  trial  of  the  cases 
of  Jndge  Chase  and  Judge  Peck,  we  find  that  a  very  material  change  has  heen 
made  by  the  Senate  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  rules.  The  third  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase  prescribea  the  form  of  summons,  and  required  j 
that  on  the  day  to  be  fixed  the  respondent  should  appear,  and  **  then  ana  there 
answer.**  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  Peek  case  But  the  present  rule 
adds  to  the  rule  of  those  cases  the  words  to  which  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  that  he  shall  appear  **  and  file.  Li^  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeach- 
ment," and  that  if,  on  appearing,  he  "  shall  fail  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of 
impeaehment,  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty." 

I  submit,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  ths 
rules  for  the  government  of  this  case  must  have  been  made  for  some  good  realon. 
What  that  reason  may  have  been  may  be  a  subject  of  discussion  in  this  case  here- 
after; but  the  change  meets  us  upon  the  presentation  of  this  motion ;  and  we 
therefore  ask»  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  we  are  here 
representing,  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate  for  the  government  of  this  case 
may  be  enforced.  It  is  for  the  Senate  to  say  whether  the  rule  shall  stand  as  a 
rule  to  govern  the  case,  or  whether  it  shall  be  changed ;  but,  standing  as  a  rule  at 
this  time,  we  ask  for  its  enforcement.  ' 

Mr.  Stan B BR Y.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  objection  taken  by  the  honorable 
managers  is  so  singular  that  iu  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  I  have  not  met 
with  an  example  like  it.  A  case  like  this,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  arraigned  upon  an  impeachment  presented  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  case  of  the  greatest  magnitude  we  have  ever  had, 
i^i  as  to  time,  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  case  before  a  police  court,  to  be  put 
through  with  railroad  speed  on  the  first  day  the  criminal  appears  !  Where  do 
my  learned  friends  find  a  precedent  for  calling  on  the  trial  upon  this  day  7  It 
is  in  the  language  of  their  summons.  They  say,  "  We  have  notified'  you  to 
appear  here  and  answer  on  a  given  day."  We  are  here ;  we  enter  our  appear- 
ance; but  they  ask,  "  Where  is  your  answer?"  As  my  learned  brother  [Mr. 
Gortis]  has  said,  you  have  used  precisely  the  language  that  is  used  in  a  subpoena 
in  chancery ;  but  who  ever  heard  that  when  the  defendant  in  a  chancery  bill 
enters  his  appearance  he  most  come  with  his  answer,  ready  to  go  on  with  the 
case,  and  enter  upon  the  trial?  We  were  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  ; 
we  have  entered  our  appearance  and  stated  that  we  propose  to  answer ;  we  do 
not  wish  this  case  to  go  by  default ;  we  want  a  reasonable  time ;  nothing  more. 

Consider,  if  yon  please,  that  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  President  has  been 
served  with  this  summons ;  that,  as  yet,  all  his  counsel  are  not  present.  Your 
honor  will  observe,  that  of  the  five  counsel  who  have  signed  this  professipnal 
statement,  two  are  not  present  and  cannot  be  present  to-day,  and  are  not  (at 
least,  I  am  sure,  one  is  not)  in  the  city  to-day.  Not  one  of  us,  jon  looking  at 
these  rules,  ever  suspected  that  it  was  the  intention  to  bring  on'^the  trial  this 
day.  And  yet  I  understand  the  learned  gentlemen  who  read  these  rules  to  so 
read  them  according  to  the  letter  that  we  must  go  on  to-day.  Now,  let  us  see 
how  it  will  do  to  read  them  all  according  to  the  letter.     If  the  gentlemen  are 
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right,  if  we  are  here  to  answer  to-daj,  and  to  go  into  the  trial  to-day,  then  thii 
is  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  by  yoar  rales.    Let  us  see  whether  it  is. 

Role  nine  provides  : 

*  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afteraoon  .of  the  day  appointed  for  the  retnm  of 
the  summons  against  the  person  impeached. 

This  is  the  return  day ;  it  is  not  the  trial  day.  The  letter  answers  the  gen- 
tlemen. According  to  the  letter  of  the  eighth  rule  they  say  '*  this  is  the  trial 
day ;  go  on ;  not  a  moment's  delay ;  file  your  answer  and  proceed  to  trial ;  or 
without  your  answer  let  a  general  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered,  and  proceed  at 
once  with  the  trial.'*  The  ninth  rule  says  this  is  the  return  day,  not  the  trial 
day.     Then  the  tenth  rule  says  : 

The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  appear  and  answer  the  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment  against  him.  « 

l^hat  is  the  call  made  on  the  return  day.  The  accused  is  called  to  appear 
and  answer.  He  is  here ;  he  appears ;  he  states  his  willingness  to  answer ;  he 
only  asks  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  the  answer.  'Then  rule  eleven  speaks 
'*  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial."  That  is  not  this  day.  This  day,  the 
day  which  the  gentlemen  would  make  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  is,  in  your  owa 
rules,  put  45>wn  for  the  return  day,  and  you  must  have  some  other  day  for  the 
trial  day  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  parties ;  so  that  the  letter  of  one  rule 
answers  the  letter  of  another  rule. 

But,  pray,  Mr  Chief  Justice,  is  it  possible  that  under  these  circumstances 
we  are  to  be  caught  in  this  trap  of  the  letter  i  As  yet  there  has  not  been  time 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  a  single  one  of  these  articles.  As  yet  the  President 
has  been  engaged  in  procuring  his  counsel,  and  all  the  time  occupied  with  bo 
much  consultation  as  was  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  shortest  period  which 
in  our  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  due  preparation  of  his  answer. 

Now,  look  back  through  the  whole  line  of  impeachments,  even  to  the  worst 
times,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  haste ;  go  back  to  English  precedents, 
and  English  fair  play  always  gave  fair  time.  This  is  the  first  instance  to  be 
found  on  record  anywhere,  in  which,  upon  the  appearance  day,  the  defendant 
was  required  to  put  in  his  answer  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  trial.  Why, 
sir,  we  have  not  a  witness  summoned  ;  we  hardly  know  what  witnesses  to  sum- 
mon until  the  pleadings  are  prepared.    We  are  entirely  at  sea. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  the  honorable  court  that  are  to  try  this  case, 
whether  we  are  to  be  put  through  with  this  railroad  speed  1  <*  Strike,  but 
hear."  Give  us  the  opportunity  that  even  in  common  civil  cases  is  allowed  to 
the  defendant,  hardly  ever  less  than  thirty  days  for  his  pleading  and  answer; 
more  often  sixty.  Give  us  time ;  give  us  a  reasonable  time  ;  and  then,  with  a 
fair  hearing,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  that  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
you  shall  pronounce. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham,  Mr.  President,  it 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Before  counsel  proceed,  the  Chief  Justice  desires  to  state 
to  the  Senate  that  he  is  embarrassed  in  the  construction  of  the  rule.  The  twenty- 
first  rule  provides  that  **  the  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person." 
He  understands  that  as  referring  to  the  case  when  the  evidence  is  in  and  ths 
cause  is  ready  ibr  argument.  The  twentieth  rule  provides  that  "  all  preliminary 
or  interlocutory  questions  and  all  motions  shall  be  argued  for  not  exceeding  one 
hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  order  extend  the  time."  Whether 
that  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  argument  upon  each  side  or  to  the  ai^u- 
ment  of  each  counsel  who  may  address  the  court  is  the  question  which  the  Chief 
Justice  is  at  a  loss  to  solve.  In  the  present  case  he  has  allowed  the  argument 
to  proceed  without  attempting  to  restrict  it,  and,  unless  the  Senate  order  other- 
wise, he  will  proceed  in  that  course. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  purpose  when  I  raised 
the  question,  under  the  rule,  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate,  to  touch  in  any  way 
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upon  the  merits  of  any  application  that  might  hereafter  be  made,  after  issue 
joined,  for  an  extension  of  time  for  preparation  for  the  trial.  The  only  object  I 
had  in  view,  Mr.  President,  was  to  see  whether  the  Senate  was  disposed  to  abide 
by  its  own  rules,  and,  by  raising  the  question,  to  remind  senators  of  what  they 
do  know,  that  in  this  proceeding  they  are  a  mle  and  a  law  to  themselves.  Neither 
the  common  law  nor  the  civil  law  famishes  any  rule  whatever  for  the  conduct 
of  this  trial,  save,  it  may  be,  the  rule  which  governs  in  matters  of  evidence. 

There  is  nothing  more  clearly  settled  in  this  country,  aiid  in  that  country 
whence  we  derive  our  laws  generally,  than  the  proposition  which  I  have  jui^t 
statf'd  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  the  Senate  should  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  trial ;  and,  having  prescribed  rules,  my  associate  managers  and 
myself  deemed  it  important  to  inquire  whether  those  mles,  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  proceeding,  were  to  be  disregarded  and  set  aside. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  the  hasty  word 
which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  my  learned  and  accomplished  friend  who*  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  [Mr.  Stanbery,]  when  he  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
objection  made  here  and  an  objection  that  may  hereafter  be  made  to  a  motion  for 
the  continuance  of  the  trial.  When  the  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  the  trial 
day,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  the  trial  day  never  comes  until  issue  joined.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  nothing  better  known,  I  think,  to  my 
learned  friend  than  this,  that  the  making  up  of  the  issue  before  any  tribunal  of 
justice  and  the  trial  are  very  distinct  transactions — perfectly  distinct. 

A  very  remarkable  case  in  the  twelfth  illume  of  State  Trinls  lies  before  me, 
wherein  Lord  Holt  presided,  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Richard  Grahme,  Viscount 
Preston,  and  others,  charged  with  high  treason.  In  that  case  the  accused  ap- 
peared, as  tfie  accused  by  the  learned  gentlemen  appears  this  morning,  after  the 
indictment  presented  in  the  court,  and  before  plea  asked  for  continuance.  The 
answer  that  fell  from  the  lips, of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was,  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  trial  or  the  time  of  trial  *  until  plea  be  pleaded.  Let^  me 
give  his  very  words : 

L.  C.  J.  Holt.  My  lord,  we  debate  the  time  of  your  trial  too  early ;  for  you  must  put  your- 
lelf  upon  your  trial  first  by  pleading. 

And  when  Lord  Preston  presses  him  again  on  the  point  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  responds : 

My  lord,  we  cannot  dispute  with  von  concerning  yonr  trial  till  you  have  pleaded.  I  know 
not  wliat  you  will  say  to  it ;  for  augnt  I  know  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  a  trial.  I  can- 
not tell  what  yon  will  plead ;  your  lordship  must  answer  to  the  indictment  before  we  can 
enter  into  the  debate  of  this  matter.— 13  StaU  TriaU^  664. 

The  eighth  rule  of  the  Senate,  last  clause,  provides  that  if  the  party  appear- 
ing Bhall  plead  guilty  there  may  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  case,  no  trial 
about  it ;  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  pronouncejudgment  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  time  enough  for  us  to  talk  about  a  trial  when  we  have  an  issue. 
The  rule  is  a  plain  one,  a  simple  one. 

And  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  fail  to  perceive  anything  in  rulev 
ten  or  eleven,  to  which  the  learned  counsel  have  referred,  thut  by  any  kind  of 
construction  can  be  supposed  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  words  in  rule  eight,  to  wit : 

If  the  accused,  after  service,  shall  fail  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  the 
^y  so  fixed  therefor  as  aforesaid,  or  appearing  shall  fail  to  nle  his  answer,  [on  the  dav  oa 
which  he  is  summoned  to  appear,  J  the  trial  shall  proceed  nevertheless  as  upon  a  plea  of  not 

goiUy. 

When  words  are  plain  in  a  written  law  there  is  an  end  to  all  construction ; 
they  must  be  followed.  The  managers  so  thought  when  they  appeared  at  this 
bar.  All  they  ask  is  the  enforcement  of  the  rule,  not  a  postponement  of  forty 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  met  with  a  dilatory  plea — a  motion,  if 
you  please,  to  quash  the  articles,  or  a  question  raising  the  inquiry  whether  this 
is  tiie  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  one  further  remark,  that  in 
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preflcribing  by  tbis  lule  tbat  tbe  summons,  witb  a  copy  of  tbe  articles,  sboold 
issae,  to  be  retnmed  on  a  day  certain,  giving,  as  in  this  case,  six  days  in  ad- 
▼ance,  it  was  intended  thereby  to  require  as  well  as  to  enable  the  party  on  the 
day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  as  the  role  prescribes,  to  come  to  this  bar  pre- 
pared to  make  answer  to  the  articles,  v 

Permit  me  to  say  farther-^what  is  doubtless  known  to  eyery  one  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice— that  technical  rules  do  in  nowise  control  or  limit  or  fetter 
the  action  of  this  body ;  and  under  the  plea  of  "  not  guilty,'*  as  provided  in  the 
rules,  every  conceivable  defence  that  the  party  accused  could  make  to  the  articles 
here  preferred  can  be  admitted.  Why,  then,  this  delay  of  forty  days  to  draw 
up  an  answer  of  not  guilty  1 

But  what  we  desire  to  know  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
whose  order  we  appear  here,  is  whether  an  answer  is  to  be  filed  in  accordance 
with  the  rule;,  and,  if  it  be  not  filed,  whether  the  rule  itself  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  Senate  which  made  it,  and  a  plea  of  not  guilty  be  entered  for  the  ac- 
cused. That  is  our  inquiry.  *  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  postponing  the  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 
My  desire  is  at  present  to  see  whether,  under  this  rule,  and  by  force  of  this  rale, 
we  can  obtain  an  issue. 

The  Chief  Jcsticb.  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President  submit  a  motioa 
that  forty  days  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  his  answer.  The  rule  reqmrea 
that  this,  as  other  questions,  shall  be  taken  without  debate.  You  who  are  in 
fiivor  of  that  motion  will  say  "  ay."  • 

Mr.  Edmunds   Upon  that  subject  I  submit  the  following  order  : 

Ordered,  That  the  reepondent  file  his  answer  t<»  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before 
the  let  day  of  April  nozt,  and  that  tbe  managers  of  the  impeachment  file  their  replication 
thereto  within  three  davs  thereafter,  and  that  the  matter  stand  for  trial  on  Monday,  Apnl  6, 
1868. 

Mr.  MoBTON.  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to  consult  in  regard  to  its  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  respectfully  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  shall  pass  upon  the  motion  to  reject,  under  the  eighth  rule  of  this 
Senate  until  that  rule  be  set  aside,  the  application  to  deter  the  day  of  answer. 

The  Ghibf  Justicr.  The  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  is  the  mo- 
tion in  order  before  the  Ghair.  The  Chair  regards  the  motion  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds]  as  an  amendment ;  and  the  question  is 
upon  agreeing  to  the  order  submitted  by  him  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of 
the  President's  counsel. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNo.  What  becomes  of  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Indiana! 

Mr.  Sumner.  What  was  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Morton.  That  the  Senate  retire  to  consult  in  regard  to  its  determinatioB. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  That  is  the  true  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  firom  In- 
diana, that  the  court  now  retire  for  consultation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  at  three  minutes  before  two  o'clock  tbe  sen- 
ators, with  the  Chief  Justice,  repaired  to  the  reception-room  of  the  Senate  for 
consultation. 

At  eight  minutes  past  four  o'clock  the  senators  retamed  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  instructed  to  state  to  the  counsel 
fbr  the  accused  that  the  motion  made  by  them  is  overruled,  denied,  and  that  the 
Senate  has  adopted  an  order,  which  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  Mon- 
day, the  23d  day  of  March  instant. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  the  managers  to 
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submit  to  the  constderatioQ  of  the  Senate  a  motion  which  I  send  to  the  desk  to 
be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  managers  ask  the  Senate  respectfally  to  adopt  the  following  order: 

Ordered^  That  upon  the  filing  of  a  reulication  bj  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  oi 
Reprettentativcs  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  Honse  of  Represeotatives  shall  proceed  forthwith. 

The  Chief  Justicb  put  the  auestion  upon  the  order  asked  by  the  managers 
and  declared  that  it  appeared  to  oe  rejectea. 

Mr.  SuMNBR  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  ;  and  being 
taken,  resalted — ^yeas  25,  nays  26 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas:  Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake, 
Ferry.  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Snmner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  rates — 2St. 

Nays  :  Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  I>aTis,  Dixon,  Edmnnds,  FeMBoden,  Fowler 
FrelinghnyKen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  MorriU  of  Maine* 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbary,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Tram- 
bull.  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 26. 

Absent  :  Messrs.  Cragin,  DooHttle,  and  Wado— 3 

f    The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  order  asked  by  the  managers  is  denied. 
Mr.  Shrrman.  Mr.  Chiof  Justice,  I  submit  the  ibllowing  motion : 

Ordertd,  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  day  ot 
April  neit 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  to  amend  that  order  by  striking  out  "the  6th  day  of 
April  "  and  inserting  •*  the  Ist  day  of  April." 

Mr.  Mannger  Butlbu.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  thePresident and  the  Senate 
if  the  managers  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  upon  that  motion  t 

Mr.  Sum N BR.  Unquesticmably. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  managers  have  a 
right  to  be  beard,  and  also  the  counsel  for  the  accused. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  o£  the  Senate,  however 
nngracions  it  may  seem  on  the  part  of  the  managers  acting  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  thereby  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
press  an  early  trial  of  the  accused,  yet  our  duty  to  those  who  sent  us  here, 
representing  their  wishes,  speaking  in  their  presence  and  by  their  command, 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  people,  all  seem  to  require  that  we 
should  urge  the  speediest  possible  trial. 

Among  tbe  reasons  why  the  trial  should  be  put  off  which  the  learned  gentle* 
men  who  appear  for  the  accused  'have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
are  precedents  of  delay  in  the  trials  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic ;  and  we 
were  told  that  **  railroad  speed  "  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  trial.  Sir,  why 
nott  Railroads  have  affected  every  other  business  in  the  civilized  world ;  tele- 
graphs have  brought  places  t(^ether  that  were  thousands  of  miles  apart.  It  takes 
lees  time  to  send  to  California  and  get  a  witness — it  takes  infinitelv  less  time,  if  I 
may  use  so  strong  an  expression,  to  send  a  message  for  him— mm  California 
now  than  it  took  to  send  for  a  witness  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  at  the  trial  of 
-Judge  Chase.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  railroads 
Aod  that  there  are  telegraphs,  as  bearing  upon  this  trial.  They  g^ve  the  accused 
the  privilege  of  calling  his  counsel  together  instantly,  of  getting  answers  from 
any  witness  that  he  may  have  instantly,  of  bringing  him  here  in  hours  where  it 
once,  and  not  long  ago,  took  months  ;  and,  therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  changed  .the  order 
of  time.  In  eveir  other  business  of  life  we  recognize  that  change,  and  why 
shonld  we  not  in  this  ? 

But,  passing  fVom  that,  which  is  but  an  incident  and  a  detail  of  the  trial,  will 
yon  allow  me  further  to  suggest  that  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  ordinary 
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delays  in  court,  the  ordinaiy  time  given  in  ordinary  cases  for  men  to  answer 
when  called  before  tribonals  of  justice,  have  no  application  to  this  case.  The 
mles  by  which  cases  are  heard  and  determined  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  are  not  rules  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar ;  ana  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  when  ordinary  trials  are  had,  when  ordinary  questions  are 
examined  at  the  bar  of  any  court,  there  is  no  danger  to  th&  common  weal  in 
delay ;  the  republic  may  take  no  detriment  if  the  trial  is  postponed ;  to  give  the 
accused  time  injures  nobody;  to  grant  him  indulgence  hurts  no  one,  and  may 
help  one,  and  perhaps  an  innocent  man.  But  here  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  the 
Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  nation.  They  say  (and  they  desire  your  judg- 
ment upon  their  accusation)  that  he  has  usurped  power  which  does  not  belong 
to  him ;  that  he  is,  at  this  very  time,  breaking  the  laws  solemnly  enacted'  by 
you,  the  Senate,  and  those  who  present  him  here,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  still  proposes  so  to  do. 

Sir,  who  is  the  criminal — I  beg  pardon  for  the  word — the  respondent  at  the 
bar?  He  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation;  and  when  I  have  said  that,  I 
have  taken  out  from  all  ordinary  rules  this  trial,  because  I  submit  with  defer- 
ence that  here  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  any 
nation  brought  its  ruler  to  the  bar  of  its  highest  tribunal  in  a  constitutional 
method,  under  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed  by  its  constitution ;  and  therefore 
all  the  lules,  all  the  analogies,  all  the  likeness  to  a  common  and  ordinary  trial  of 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  cease  at  once,  are  silent,  and  ought  not  to  weigh  in 
judgment.  Other  nations  have  tried  and  condemned  their  kings  and  rulers,  but 
the  process  has  always  been  in  violence  and  subversion  of  their  constitutiona  and 
framework  of  government,  not  in  submission  to  and  in  accordance  with  it. 

Whetr  I  name  the  respondent  as  the  Chief  Executive,  I  thereby  say  he  is  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  your  armies ;  he  specially  claims  that  command,  not  by 
force  and  under  the  limitations  of  your  laws,  but  as  a  prerogative  of  his  office,  and 
subject  to  his  arbitrairy  will.  He  controls,  through  his  subordinates,  your  treas- 
ury. He  commands  your  navy.  Thus  he  has  all  the  elements  of  power.  He  con- 
trols your  foreign  relations.  In  any  hour  of  passion,  of  ^prejudice,  of  revenge 
for  fancied  wron^  in  his  own  mind,  he  may  complicate  your  peace  with  any 
nation  of  the  earth,  even  while  he  is  being  arraigned  as  a  respondent  at  your  bar. 
And  mark  me,  sir,  may  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  very  question  here  at 
issue  this  day  and  this  hour  is,  whether  he  shall  control  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  laws,  and  outside  of  your  laws,  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  one 
greatest  of  all  questions  here  at  issue  is  whether  he  shall  be  able,  against  law — 
setting  aside  your  laws,  setting  aside  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  setting  aside 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  overriding  the  legislative  power  of  the  country, 
claiming  it  as  an  attribute  of  executive  power  only — ^to  control  the  great  military 
arm  of  this  government,  and  control  it  if  he  chooses,  at  his  own  good  pleasure, 
to  your  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Indeed,  sir,  do  we  not  know,  may  we  not  upon  this  motion  assume,  the  iket 
upon  common  fame  and  the  current  history  of  events  that  the  whole  business  of 
the  War  Department  of  this  country  pauses  until  this  trial  goes  through  f  He 
will  not  recognize,  as  we  all  know,  the  Secretary  of  War ;  him  whom  this  body 
has  declared  the  legal   Secretary  of   War,  and  whom  Congress,  under  itfl 

{»ower  legitimately  exercised,  has  determined  shall  be  recognized  as  the 
egal  Secretary  of  War.  Do  we  not  also  know,  that  while  he  claims  to  have 
appointed  a  Secretary  ad  interim^  he  dare  not  recognize  him,  and  thus  the  entire 
business  of  the  War  Department  is  stopped  ?  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
have  confirmed  the  appointment  of  many  a  gallant  officer  of  the  army  who,  by 
law  and  by  right,  ought  to  have  his  duties  and  pay  commence  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  his  commission  reaches  him;  yet  those  commissions  have  been  de- 
layed weeks,  and  the  proposition  on  the  respondent's  part  is  that  they  shall  be 
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delayed  at  least  forty  days  longer — as  long  as  it  took  God  to  destroy  the  world 
by  a  flood — and  for  what  ?  In  order  that  five  very  respectable,  highly  intelligent, 
very  learned  and  able  lawyers  may  write  an  answer  to  certain  articles  of  impeach- 
ment Having  failed  in  that,  now  the  proposition  is  to  delay  more  and  more, 
while  there  is  at  least  one  department  of  the  government  thrown  into  confasion 
and  disorganization  as  we  are  thus  delaying. 

But,  sir,  this  is  the  least  of  the  mischiefs  pf  delay,  l^he  great  pulse  of  the 
nation  beats  pertnrbedly  while  even  this  strictly  constitutional,  but  highly  and 
tmly  anomalous  proceeding  goes  on.  It  pauses  fitfully  when  we  pause,  and 
goes  forward  when  we  go  forward ;  and  the  very  question  of  national  prosperity 
in  this  country  arising  out  of  the  desire  of  men  to  have  business  interests 
settled,  to  have  prosperity  return,  to  have  the  spring  open  as  auspiciously  under 
our  laws  as  it  will  under  the  laws  of  nature,  depend  upon  our  actions  here  and 
now.  I  say  the  very  pulse  of  the  country  beats  here,  and  beating  fitfully, 
requires  us  to  still  it  by  bringing  this  respondent  to  justice,  and  may  Grod  send 
him  a  good  deliverance,  if  he  so  deserve,  at  the  earliest  possible  hour ;  ay,  the 
very  earliest  hour  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  his  rights.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  fixing  a  time  now  in  advance  when  he  shall  be  tried,  (if  yon  will 
allow  me  respectfully  to  say  as  much,)  giving  him  time,  which  he  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  want  for  preparation  of  his  trial,  fix  the  trial  at  an  early  day,  and  then, 
if  his  counsel  choose  to  draw  analogies  from  the  trials  under  criminal  law  or  the 
civil  law,  let  him  when  he  comes  here,  under  his  oath  and  under  the  certificate 
of  his  counsel,  say  that  he  cannot  get  ready  to  meet  a  given  article,  and  if  he 
shows  due  diligence,  then  give  him  all  the  time  he  ought  to  have  to  fidrly  put 
before  you  the  exact  form  and  feature  of  everything  he  has  done. 

But,  I  humbly  submit,  do  not  in  adyance  presume  that  he  cannot  get  ready 
until  he  cooies  and  shows  to  the  Senate  some  reason,  upon  his  oath,  whyfhemay 
not  be  ready.  Let  every  part  of  the  case  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  If  the 
respondent  comes  here  and  says  to  the  Senate,  after  he  puts  in  his  answer,  "  I 
am  not  ready  for  trial  because  I  cannot  get  a  given  witness,"  let  him,  as  his 
counsel  claims  we  ought  to  do,  follow  the  ordinary  rule  and  say  to  the  Senate, 
*'  If  I  could  get  that  witness  he  would  testify  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus  ;"  and 
the  raanagexB  would  answer,  "  We  will  either  produce  him  here  at  the  bar  when 
you  call  him,  or  we  will  admit  that  he  would  testify  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus, 
and  you  shall  have  the  entire  benefit  of  the  testimony  ;  for  Qod. forbid — and  I 
Bpeak  with  all  reverence-^that  we  should  deprive  him  of  a  single  right  or  a 
BiQgle  indulgence  consistent  with  the  public  safety  and  speedy  justice.  There- 
fore,  whenever  any  such  motion  is  made,  you,  senators,  I  respectfully  submit, 
will  be  relidy,  able,  and  willing,  desirous  to  meet  it,  and  grant  indulgence  when 
a  case  is  made  out  for  indulgence. 

Allow  me  one  other  word.  We  ask  no  more  of  the  Senate  as  against  this 
defendant  than  what  we  are  willing  to  deal  to  ourselves.  The  great,  perhaps 
the  determining  act,  upon  which  the  respondent  is  here  brought  to  your  bar,  was 
committed  by  him  on  the  21st  of  February.  He  knew  it  and  all  its  consequences 
then  as  well  and  better  than  we  could.  The  House  of  Representatives  ,dealt 
with  the  action  of  the  respondent  on  the  22d.  On  the  4th  of  March  we  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  to  his  notice  what  we  claimed  were  the  legal  consequencea 
of  that  act.  We  are  now  come  here  ready  for  trial  of  our  accusatiop  founded 
upon  that  act.  We  are  here  instant  for  trial,  pressing  for  trial  de  die  in  diem. 
.  Make  the  days  as  long  as  the  judges  of  England  made  them,  when  they  sat 
twenty -two  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four  in  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  and  we» 
the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  God  giving  us  strength, 
will  still  attend  here  i^t  your  bar  every  hour  and  every  moment,  your  humble 
servitors,  for  the  purpose  of  justice.  We  have  had  only  from  the  22d  of  Feb- 
niary  to  now  to  make  ready  for  the  trial  of  the  accusation.  He  has  had  just 
M  long.    He  knew  at  first  more  about  this  action  of  his  than  we  could.    He 
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knows  all  about  it  now.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  has  done,  and  why  and 
how  he  has  done  it.  We  can  only  partly  gaess  at  all  he  has  done  from  the 
part  we  see ;  yet  we  are  willing  to  go  to  trial  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
ITnited  States,  say  with  only  these  fourteen  days'  preparation.  You  have  granted 
hio^  seven  more,  say  twenty-one  in  all,  and  we  ask,  after  yon  have  given  him 
one- third  more  time  than  we  have  had  to  prosecute,  at  least  that  he  shall  beheld 
to  meet  us  with  the  defence. 

Sir,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  a  single  further  suggestion.  I  hope  hereaf- 
ter no  man  anywhere  will  say  that  the  charges  upon  which  we  have  arraigned 
Andrew  Johnson  at  this  bar  are  either  frivolous,  unsubstantial,  or  of  none  effect, 
because  five  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  skill,  and  legal  acumen,  as 
counsel— I  know  one  of  them  would  not  for  his  life  say  what  he  did  not  be- 
lieve^have  told  us  that  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  so  grave  and  so  substan- 
tial that  it  would  take  them  forty  days  even  to  write  an  answer  to  them.  The 
charges  are  so  grave,  so  momentous,  so  potent,  that,  with  all  their  legal  ability, 
forty  days  will  be  required  to  write  an  answer;  and  then,  after  they  have  had 
forty  days  in  addition  to  ten  already,  giving  them  fifty  days,  they  say  they 
would  need  still  further  time  for  preparation  to  meet  us  on  the  trial  of  these 
charges. 

I  may  only  humbly  hope  that  I  hare  made  myself  understood  in  this  unpre- 
pared and  hurried  statement  of  some  reasons  which  press  on  my  associates  and 
myself  to  urge  forward  this  trial.  You  will  see  their  force  and  the  arguments 
which  should  accom()any  them  much  better  than  I  can  state  them.  If  I  have 
brought  your  minds — perhaps  a  little  swerved  by  pity  and  clemency  for  so  great 
an  accused — again  to  their  true  poise  of  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the 
necessity  for  this  country  that  justice  shall  speedily  be  done  upon  the  accused, 
I  have  succeeded  in  all  I  could  hope.  If!  we  are  mistaken  in  all  our  accusations 
and  the  respondent  is  the  great  and  good  man  he  ought  to  be,  and  he  shall  go 
free,  be  it  so ;  the  country  will  have  quiet  then.  If  you  come  to  the  other  deter- 
mination which  we  present,  and  demand  you  shall  do  if  it  be  proved,  then  be 
that  so,  and  the  country  will  have  quiet.  But  upon  this  so  great  trial,  I  pray  let 
us  not  belittle  ourselves  with  the  analogies  of  the  common-law  courts,  or  the 
equity  courts,  or  the  criminal  courts,  because  nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  mislead 
us.  Let  us  deal  with  this  matter  as  one  wherein  the  lite  of  the  nation  hangs 
trembling  in  the  scale;  where  the  rights  of  -the  nation  are  put  in  the  balance, 
and  a  trial  is  to  be  had  upon  the  greatest  question  that  ever  yet  engaged  the 
attention  of  any  body,  however  learned  or  however  wise,  sitting  in  judgment. 

Mr.  NBLSON.^Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate :  I  nave  en- 
tered this  chamber  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  President,  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  this  is  the  most  exalted  judicial  tribunal  now  upon  earth. 
I  have  endeavored,  in  coming  here,  to  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  we  are  to 
engage  in  political  discussion,  and  to  feel  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we 
appear  before  a  tribunal,  the  members  of  which  are  sworn  as  judges,  to  try  the 
great  questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  not  as  mere 
party  questions,  but  as  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  nation,  disposed  to  dispense 
justice  equally  between  two  of  the  greatest  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  my aelf, 
in  the  land.  I  have  come  here  under  the  impression  that  there  ia  much  force  in 
the  observation  which  the  honorable  manager  made  in  regard  to  the  forms  of 
proceeding  in  this  tribunal,  that  it  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  iron  and  rigid 
rules  of  law,  but  that,  seeking  to  attain  justice,  it  is  disposed  to  allow  the  largest 
liberty  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  both  to  the  honorable  managers 
ou  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  counsel  in  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  tribunal  will  discard  in  a  great  d^ree  those 
forms  and  ceremonies  whi(!h  are  known  to  the  common  law ;  that  it  does  not 
stand  upon  demurf^s ;  that  it  will  not  stand  particularly  upon  the  forms  of  evi- 
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dence,  or  thosie  technical  rales  whicb  prevail  in  other  courts,  I  have  supposed 
that  there  was  nothing  improper  in  our  making  an  appeal  to  this  tribunal  for  time 
to  answer  the  charges  whicn  have  been  preferred  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that,  instead  of  that,  being  denied,  much  more  liberality 
would  be  extended  bj  the  Senate  of  the  nation,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, than  we  could  even  expect  upon  a  trial  in  one  of  the  courts  of  common 
law. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  enter  at  this  stage  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  charges  which  are  preferred  here,  thoueh  it  would  seem  to  be  invited 
by  one  or  two  of  the  observations  which  were  made  by  the  honorable  manager^ 
[Mr  Butler.]  I  do  not  propose  at  this  stage  of  your  proceedings  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  them,  i  ou  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  right  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  proceed  with  railroad  speed ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  the  country,  we  can  proceed  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  investigation  of  a  case  of  this  kin^  than  such  a  ease  could  be 
proceeded  with  a  few  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  charges  which  are  made 
nere  are  charges  of  the  gravest  importance.  The  questions  which  will  have  to 
be  considered  by  this  honorable  body  are  questions  of  the  deepest  and  profound- 
eet  interest.  They  are  questions  in  which  not  only  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  but  the  people  themselves  have  the  deepest  and  most  last- 
ing interest  in  the  result  of  this  investigation.  Questions  are  raised  here  in 
regard  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Executive  of  the  nation  and  the  hon- 
orable House  of  Representatives  as  to  their  constitutional  powers,  and  as  to  \he 
rights  which  they  respectively  claim.  These  are  questions  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity, and  questions  which,  in  the  view  we  entertain  of  them,  should  receive  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  Ghief  Justice  and  the  senators  in 
making  an  allusion  to  a  statute  which  has  long  been  in  force  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come.  I  only  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  brief  argument  by 
analogy  to  you  and  the  honorable  body  whom  I  am  addressing.  We  have  a 
statute  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  has  long  been  in  force,  which  provides 
that  when  a  bill  of  indictment  is  found  against  an  individual,  and  he  thinks^ 
owing  to  excitement  or  any  other  cause,  he  may  not  have  a  fair  trial  at  the  first 
term  of  the  court,  his  case  shall  be  continued  until  the  next  term.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  at  law — and  no  man,  I  presume,  in  the  United  States  is  more 
familiar  with  it  than  the  Chief  Justice  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
on  this  occaision — ^is  not  a  mode  of  railroad  speed.  If  there  is  anything  under 
the  heavens  that  gives  to  judicial  proceedings  a  claim  to  the  consideration  and 
the  approbation  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fact  that  judges  and  courts  hasten  slowly 
in  the  investigation  of  cases  that  are  presented  to  them.  Nothing  is  done  or 
presumed  to  be  done  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Every  moment  is  allowed  for 
calm  and  mature  deliberation.  The  courts  are  in  the  habit  of  investigating  cases 
slowly,  carefully,  cautiously ;  and  when  they  form  their  judgments  and  pro* 
nounce  their  opinions,  and  those  opinions  are  published  to  the  world,  they  meet 
the  sanction  of  judicial  roiuds  and  legal  minds  everywhere,  and  they  meet  tho 
approbation  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  before  whom  they  are  promul- 
gated. If  this  is  and  ever  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  characteristics,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  of  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  in  our  courts,  how  much 
more  in  an  exalted  and  honorable  body  like  this ;  how  much  more  in  an  assem* 
bly  composed  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  in  the  United  States, 
senators  revered  and  honored  by  their  countrymen,  senators  who  from  their  posi- 
tion are  presumed  to  be  free  from  reproach,  who  from  their  position  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  calm  in  their  deliberations  and  in  their  investigations — how  much 
more  in  such  a  body  as  this  ought  we  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  ought  every 
opportunity  to  be  given  for  a  fk\r  investigation. 

Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  need  not  tell  yon,  nor  need  I  tell  many  of  the  honorable 
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Benators  whom  I  address  on  this  occasion,  many  of  whom  are  1aw7ers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  clothed  in  times  past  with  the  judicial  ermine,  that  in  the  courts 
of  law  the  vilest  criminal  who  ever  was  arraigned  in  the  United  States  has  been 
given  time  for  preparation,  time  for  hearing.  The  Constitution  of  the  country 
secures  to  the  vilest  man  in  the  land  the  right  not  only  to  be  heard  himself,  but 
to  be  heard  by  counsel ;  and  no  matter  how  great  his  crime,  no  matter  how  deep 
may  be  the  malignity  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  he  is  tried 
according  to  the  forms  of  law ;  he  is  allowed  to  have  counsel ;  continuances  are 
granted  to  him ;  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  justice,  time  is  given  to  him,  and  all 
manner  of  preparation  is  allowed  him. 

If  this  is  so  in  courts  of  common  law,  that  are  fettered  and  bound  by  the  iron 
rules  to  which  I  have  adverted,  how  much  more  in  a  great  tribunal  like  this, 
that  does  not  follow  thie  precedents  of  law,  but  that  is  aiming  and  seeking  alone 
to  attain  justice,  ought  we  to  bo  allowed  ample  time  for  preparation  in  reference 
to  charges  of  the  nature  which  we  have  here !  How  much  more,  sir,  should 
such  time  be  given  us ! 

We  are  told  that  the  President  acted  in  regard  to  one  of  the  matters  which  is 
charged  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  that  by  the  4th  of  March — ^if  I  did  not  mistake  the  statement  of  the  honorable 
manager — the  House  of  Representatives  had  presented  this  accusation  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  President,  who  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  should  be  prepared  for  his  defence.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  and  honorable  senators  that  you  can  upon  a 
page  of  foolscap  paper  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  an  individual  which 
may  require  weeks  in  tne  investigation  ?  Is  it  necesskry  for  me  to  remind  this 
honorable  body  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  charges,  but  that  it  is  often  a 
laborious  and  difficult  thing  to  make  a  defence  against  those  accusations  ? 

Reasoning  from  the  analogy  furnished  by  such  proceedings  at  law,  I  earnestly 
maintain  before  this  honorable  body  that  suitable  time  should  be  given  us  to 
answer  the  charges  which  are  made  here.  A  large  number  of  these  charges — 
those  of  them  connected  with  the  President's  action  in  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  War — involve  questions  of  the  deepest  importance.  They  involve  an  inquiry 
running  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  government;  they  involve  an  exam- 
inatiun  of  the  precedents  which  have  been  set  by  different  administrations; 
they  involve,  in  short,  the  most  extensive  range  of  inquiry.  The  two  last 
charges  that  were  presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  using  the  expression  in  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  them,  open 
Pandora's  box,  and  will  cause  an  investigation  as  to  the  goeat  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  existed  between  the  President  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, an  inquiry  which,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  will  be  almost  interminable 
in  its  character. 

Now,  what  do  we  ask  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  t  The  honor- 
able manager  corrected  himself  in  the  expression  that  he  was  a  criminal.  What 
do  we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  officer  in 
this  land  ?  Why,  sir,  we  ask  simply  that  he  shall  be  allowed  time  for  his 
defence.  And  upon  whose  judgment  is  he  to  rely  in  regard  to  that?  He  must, 
in  great  part,  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  his  counsel,  those  to  whom  he  baa 
intrusted  his  defence.  We,  upon  our  professional  responsibility,  have  asserted, 
in  the  presence  of  this  Senate,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of  the  whole 
lirorld,  that  we  believe  it  will  require  the  number  of  days  to  prepare  the  Presi* 
dent's  answer  which  we  stated  to  the  Senate  in  the  paper  which  we  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  Such  is  stiU  our  opinion.  And  when  these  grave  charges  are 
presented  are  they  to  be  rushed  through  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal, 
in  hot  haste  and  with  railroad  speed,  without  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  answer  them,  that  same  opportunity  which 
you  would  give  to  the  meanest  criminal  that  ever  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
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jastice  in  anj  tribanal  in  this  or  in  the  coantrj  from  which  we  borrowed  our 
lawt 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  Chief  Jastice,  that  honorable  senators  will  hesitate  for 
one  inoment  in  granting  us  all  the  time  that  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  oar 
defence,  and  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  decide  as  jadges  care- 
folly,  deliberately,  conscientioasly,  and  with  a  view  of  their  accountability,  not 
only  to  their  constituents,  but  their  accountability  to  posterity  who  are  to  come 
after  as,  for  the  names  of  Anierican  senators  are  dear  not  only  to  those  who 
sent  them  here,  but  they  are  name»  which  are  to  live  after  the  scenes  of  to-day 
shall  have  passed  away.     1  have  no  doubt  that  honorable  senators,  in  jastice  to 
tbemsdves  and  in  jastice  to  the  great  land  which  they  represent,  will  endeavor 
to  conduct  this  investigation  in  a  manner  that  will  stamp  the  impress  of  honor 
and  jastice  upon  them  and  npon  their  proceedings,  not  only  now,  but  in  all  time 
t)  eome,  when  they  shall  be  cited  after  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  shall  have 
passed  away  from  the  stage  of  human  action. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  is  an  exalted  tribunal.  I  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  com- 
pliment. I  say  it  because  I  feel  it.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  exacted  tribunal 
that  can  be  convened  under  the  sun,  a  tribunal  of  senators,  honorable  members, 
who  are  sent  here  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  one  of  the  gravest  and  greatest 
accusations  that  ever  was  made  in  the  land.  And  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  the  honorable  manager  on  the  other  side,  that  I,  for  one,  as  an 
American  citizen,  feel  proud  that  we  are  assembled  here  to-day,  and  assembled 
under  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  us  together.  It  is  one  of  the  firc>t 
instances  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  the  ruler  of  a  people  has  been 
presented  by  a  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  trial  before 
another  branch  of  the  law-making  power  sitting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  While 
that  is  so  it  is  equally  true  that  on  the  other  hand  the  President,  through  his 
counsel,  comes  here  and  submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  sub- 
mits himself  calmly,  peaceably,  and  with  a  confident  reliance  on  the  jastice  of 
the  honorable  Senate  who  are  to  hear  his  cause. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  resolution  which  has  been  oflfcred 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  honorable  Senate.  I  hope  that  time  will  be 
given  OS,  and  that  this  proceeding,  which  in  all  time  to  come  will  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent  for  others,  will  be  conducted  with  that  gravity,  that  dignity,  that 
decorum  whif  h  are  fit  and  becoming  in  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  a  great 
people. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  I  wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  pending 
b  the  nature  of  i^  substitute : 

Ordtnd,  That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  bj  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed 

The  Chibf  Justice,  llie  amendment  submitted  by  the  senator  from  New 
York  does  not  appear  to  the  Chair  to  be  in  order  at  present.  The  motion  of 
the  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman]  is  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  following 
order: 

Onrfererf,  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shaU  proceed  on  the  6th  day  of 
April  next.  « 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  |Mr.  Wilson]  moves  to  amend  it  by  striking 
out  the  woi^  "sixth"  and  inserting  "first"     That  is  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  propose  to  modify  my  amendment  by  saying  Monday,  the 
30th  of  March. 

Mr.  GoNKLi?fG.  Does  the  Chair  decide  that  my  proposition  is  not  in  order} 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chair  does  not  conceive  it  to  be  in  order  at  present. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNO.  Then  I  beg  to  modify  in  this  way  :  I  move  to  amend  the 
•mendment  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  by  striking  out  the  date  which 
he  inserts,  whatever  that  date  may  be,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tiie  words, 
**  immediately  after  replication  filed,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate." 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  conceives  that  the  amendment  offered  bjthe 
eenator  from  New  York  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  motion  made  bj  the  senator 
from  New  York  before  the  body,  I  withdraw  mj  amendment,  so  that  his  amend* 
ment  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  Then  I  offer  mj  original  proposition  as  a  snbstitate  for  the 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  l^ew  York  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clbhk.  The  amendment  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"ordered,"  in  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  bv  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  im- 
peacbment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Bir<rGHA'M.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  hj  the  managers  to  say 
that  the  proposition  just  suggested  hy  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Conkling]  is  entirety  satisfactory  to  the  managers  for  the  Honse,  and  to 
say  further  to  the  Senate  that  we  believe  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  precedents 
in  this  country.  The  Senate  will  doubtless  remember  that  on  the  trial  of  Jus- 
tice Chase,  when  a  day  was  fixed  for  an  answer,  upon  his  own  petition,  verified 
by  his  affidavit,  the  Senate  adopted  an  order  which  was  substantiallj  the  order 
as  suggested  by  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
beg  leave  ti)  read  that  order  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  : 

Ordered,  That  the  4th  day  of  February  next  shall  be  the  day  for  leceiviog  the  answer 
and  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  against  Samuel  Chase. 

If  nothing  further  had  been  said  touching  the  original  proposition  we  would 
have  been  content  and  satisfied  to  leave  this  Question  without  fiirther  remark  to 
the  decision  of  the  Senate ;  but  in  view  of  what  nas  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  we  beg  leave  to  respond  that  we  are  chargeable  with  no  indecent  haste 
when  we  ask  that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  interpose  between  the  pedple  and 
the  trial  of  a  man  who  is  charged  with  having  violated  the  greatest  trusts  ever 
committed  to  a  single  person ;  trusts  that  involve  the  highest  interests  of  the 
whole  people ;  trusts  tnat  involve  the  peace  of  the  whole  country ;  trusts  that 
involve  in  some  sense  the  success  of  this  last  great  experiment  of  representatiye 
government  upon  the  earth. 

We  may  be  pardoned,  further,  sir,  for  saying  that  it  strikes  ns  somewliat  with 
surprise,  without  intending  the  slightest  possible  disrespect  to  any  member  of 
this  body,  that  any  proposition  should  be  entertained  for  the  continuance  of  a 
trial  like  this,  when  no  formal  application  has  been  made  hy^  the  accused  him- 
self. To  be  sure,  a  motion  was  interposed  here  to>day  in  the  face  of  the  written 
rule,  order,  and  law  of  this  body,  for  leave  to  file  an  answer  at  the  end  of  forty 
days.  The  Senate  has  disposed  of  that  motion,  and  in  a  manner,  we  venture  to 
say,  satisfactory  to  the  whole  country,  as  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  at  this  bar.  Now,  sir,  that  being  disposed  of,  the 
Senate  having  determined  the  day  on  which  answer  shall  be  filea,  we  submit, 
f^ith  all  respect  to  the  Senate,  that  it  is  but  just  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  we  shall  await  the  incoming  of  th6  answer  and  the  replication  thereto  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  then  see  and.  know  what  colorable  excuse 
can  be  offered,  either  by  the  accused  President  in  his  own  person  or  through  his 
representatives,  why  this  trial  should  be  delayed  a  single  hour. 

If  he  be  innocent  of  the  grave  accusations  prepared  aeainst  him,  the  truth  will 
soon  be  ascertained  by  this  enlightened  body ;  and  he  has  the  right,  if  the  fact 
so  appear,  to  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  the  country  a  right  to  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  this  important  quesiion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  guilty  of 
these  grave  and  serious  charges,  what  man  is  there  within  this  body  or  outside 
of  this  body  ready  to  say  that  he  should  one  day  or  hour  longer  disgrace  the 
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high  position  which  has  been  held  hitherto  hj  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
iilastrioas  of  the  land  ? 

We  think  that  the  executive  power  of  this  nation  can  only  be  reposed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  faith  fnl  to  their  great  trust.  The  people  so  think.  Thej 
hare  made  that  issue  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  this  bar ;  and 
while  we  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  indecent  haste,  we,  too,  demand  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people,  most  respectfully,  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
delay,  and  no  delay  at  all  until  good  cause  is  shown  for  delay  in  the  mode  and 
manner  hitherto  observed  in  proceedings  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  offered  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Ohio  shall  be  read.    I  did  not  hear  it  distinctly. 

The  Gbibp  Ju»ticb.  It  will  be  reported. 

The  Chief  Glbbk.  The  order  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Sherman  is  as  follows : 

Ordirtd,  That  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  shall  proceed  on  the  6th  daj  of 
April  next. 

The  senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gonkling]  moves  to  amend  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  word ''  ordered,'*  and  inserting : 

That,  nnless  otherwise  ordered  hj  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  im- 
peachment shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information;  Is  there  any  period 
within  which  the  replication  is  to  be  filed  ?  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  that 
order  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  replication  may  be  filed.  If  the 
managers  propose  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  order  to  file  the  replication  on  the 
day  the  answer  may  come  in,  or  on  any  specific  day  after  the  coming  in  of  the 
answer,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  objection ;  but  the  accused  may  well 
be  in  ignorance  of  the  time  when  the  trial  will  begin  under  tbe  order  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Will  the  honorable  senator  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
bim  that  we  can  only  file  the  replication  with  the  consent  and  after  consultation 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  therefore  the  answer  to  his  suggestion 
is  that  as  soon  as  answer  be  made  here  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  in 
cases  of  this'  sort  we  will  respectfully  demand  a  copy  of  the  answer  that  we 
may  lay  it  before  the  house  and  report  to  this  body  as  soon  as  the  bouse  will 
order  us  its  replication.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done  within  one  or  two  days 
after  the  answer  is  filed.  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  meant — 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  Reluctant  as  I  am  to  make  it, 
1  ask  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-third  rules. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  No  debate  can  be  had.  The  Chair  understood  the 
senator  from  Maryland  as  simply  asking  for  an  explanation  from  the  managers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  rule,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  honorable  member  from  New  York  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  rose  to  debate  the  question.  I  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
inquving  what  the  question  was.     I  suppose  that  is  allowable. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  on  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  York  1 

Mr.  Dbakb.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken  resulted — ^yeas  40,  nays 
10,  as  follows : 

Teas— MeMTB.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Drake,  EdmondB,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinehnjsen,  Grimes,  JSarlan,  Henderson, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sunmer,  Thayer, 
llpton.  TrambuJl,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 40 

NATs^MessTs.  Bavard,  Buckalew,  JDayis,  Dixon,  Hendricks,  «Tohnsou,  McCreeiy,  Pat* 
terson  of  Tennessee,  Sanlshonr,  and  Vickem — 10. 

Arsext— Messrs.  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Norton,  and  Wade— 4. 

3lP 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  as  amended.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  order. 

The  chief  clerk  read  it,  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachment  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  there  be  no  motion  for  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  honorable 
managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  I  moye  that  the  Senate  sitting  on  the  present  impeachment  adjourn  to 
the  23d  day  of  the  present  month,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  send  an 
order  to  the  Chair  for  that  purpose.  M7  motion  is  made  subject  Uyanj  action 
the  managers  may  see  fit  to  lay  before  us,  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  I 
will  not  press  it  if  they  have  anything  to  propose. 

The  Chief  Ju.stm'e.  Have  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houfee  of  Rep- 
resentatives anything  to  propose  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Nothing  further  at  present. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  accused  anything  to  propose? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Notliiug. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  motion  is  to  adjourn  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  this  impeachment  until  the  23d  of  March. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  thereupon  vacated  the  chair. 


Monday,  March  23,  1868. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
heretofore  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  open  the  court  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye:  all  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representativee 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  at  the  door,  and  their  presence  was^announced  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  take  the  seats  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Senate. 

The  managers  accordingly  took  the  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  area  of 
the  Senate  to  the  left  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  counsel  for  the  President,  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Kentucky  ;  Hon. 
B.  R.  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee; 
William  M,  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of 
Ohio,  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  on  the  right  of  the  Chair. 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  announced  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  d.  Wash- 
bume,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  entered  the  chamber,  and  the  members  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  assigned  them. 

The  Secretaiy  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  who  had  not  heretofore 
been  sworn,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  rules  was  administered  to  him  by 
the  Chief  Justice. 
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Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minntes  of  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  last  sitting. 

Tbe  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  March  13,  of 
tbe  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  articles  of  impeachment. 

On  the  jonmal  of  those  proceedings  occur  the  following  entries  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  that  occasion,  when  it  had  retired  for  deliberation  : 

The  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  bavioff  retired  to  their  conference  chamber,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  motion  presented  bj  Mr  Kdmands :  and, 

After  debate. 

On  motion  bj  Mr.  Drake  to  amend  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  bj  striking 
out  all  afler  the  word  **  ordered,'*  and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting : 

That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  Friday 
the  20th  daj  of  Mardi,  insUnt 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmatiye— yeas  28,  nays  20. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fiflh  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  aifirmatiye  are*— 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conaess,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Hirlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Trumbull,  Willey, 
WiUiams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

Those  who  roted  in  the  negative  are — 
^  Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  JSuckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fre- 
Uni^haysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Pttterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Yan  Winkle,  and  Tickers. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended. 

After  debate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  that  the  Senate  reconsider  its  rote  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

It  was  determined  in  tbe  affirmative — yeas  27,  nays  23. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  navs  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bi^ard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fcs- 
wvden.  Fowler,  Frelingnuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Trambnll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey. 

Those  who  voted  in  Uie  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Feny,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Scrwart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

So  the  Senate  reconsiderea  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Edmunds ;  and, 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake, 

Do  motion  of  Mr.  iTumbull  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake,  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  Friday,  the  20th,"  and  inserting  the  words  *'  Monday,  the  23d,*' 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative ;  and, 

Oo  the  question  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  again  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Drake,  as  amended  by  Sir.  Trumbull  in  the  following  words : 

**  Ordertd^  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before 
Monday,  the  23d  day  of  March  instant," 

It  was  determined  in  tbe  affirmative. 

Thereupon, 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  rise  to  make  the  same  question  to  the  Gourt 
^ch  I  made  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time,  before 
the  Court  has  decided  to  take  up  the  case.  I  therefore  submit  to  the  Court  a 
njotion  in  writing. 

llie  Chibp  Justicr.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  motion. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Datis,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  moyes  the  Court  to  make  thia  order: 

The  Constitution  having  vested  the  Senate  with  the  sole  power  to  try  the  articles  of  im* 
peachment  uf  the  President  of  the  United  States  preferred  by  the  House  of  Representative!, 
and  having  also  declared  that  **the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  State  chosen  by  the  lecislatures  thereof,"  and  the  States  of  l^iginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississipol,  Arkansas,  Xiouisiana,  aud 
Texas  having,  each  by  its  legislature,  chosen  two  senators  wno  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  excluded  by  the  Senate  from  their  seats  respectively,  without  any  judgment  by  the  Senate 
against  them  personally  and  individually  on  the  points  of  their  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications, it  is 

Ordered^  That  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  of  the  President  cannot  be  legally  and 
constitutionally  formed  while  the  senators  from  the  States  aforesaid  are  thus  excluded  from 
the  Senate ;  and  this  case  is  continued  until  the  senators  from  these  States  are  permitted  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  Senate,  subject  to  all  constitutional  exceptions  to  then:  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  severally. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President 

The  Chief  JusxrcK.  The  rule  does  not  admit  of  debate. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  receiving  of  the  paper  as  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  G0NNB88.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion,  which  will  cover 
the  case,  perhaps.  I  move  that  the  paper  be  not  received,  upon  which  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Hov^E.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  submit  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  submit  if  the  motion  offered  by  the  senator  from  Kentacky  be 
in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  comes  before  the  Senate  in  the  shape  of  an 
order  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment 
The  twenty-third  rule  requires  that  "all  the  orders  and  dedsions  shall  be  made 
and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  record,  and  without 
debate,  subject,  however,  to  the  operation  of  rule  seven."  The  seventh  rule 
requires  the  presiding  ofiScer  of  the  Senate  to  "submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a 
division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  Questions ;  but  the  same  shall, 
on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  oe  decided  by  yeas  and  nays." 
This  rule  applies  to  every  order  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  under  the 
twenty-third  rule.    The  Chair  rules  that  the  order  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  Mr.  Pref^ident 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  debate  is  allowed. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  Is  the  motion  submitted  by  me  in  order  in  connection  with  it  ? 

The  CuiBP  Justice^  No,  sir. 

Several  Senators.  Let  xa  have  a  square  vote. 

Other  Senators.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  order  proposed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  2,  nays 
49  ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Davis  and  MoCreery — 2. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Oonnese. 
Corbett,  Ciagin,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  fVelin^ 
huTsen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morran,  Mor- 
rill of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  I&mpshiie, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Somner, 
Thayer,  'Hptoo,  Tmmbnll,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers,  Willey,  WlUiama,  Wilson,  and  Yate»— 49. 

AssENT—Messrs.  Bayard,  Saulsbury,  and  Wade— ^3. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  order  of  the  senator  fiom 
Kentucky,  the  yeas  are  2  and  the  nays  49.    The  motion  is  lost 

Are. the  counsel  for  the  President  ready  to  file  their  answer? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  honora- 
ble court,  made  at  the  last  session,  that  the  answer  of  the  President  should  be 
filed  to-day,  wa  have  it  ready.    The  counsel,  abandoning  all  other  eng8g<»Dent8, 
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some  of  Qs  quitting  oor  ooarte,  oar  casee,  and  our  dients,  have  devoted  everj 
hour  to  the  performance  of  this  datj.  The  hibor  has  been  incessant  and 
exhaustive.  We  have  devoted,  as  I  sa7,  not  onl  j  every  hour  ordinarily  devoted 
to  labor,  bat  many  reqaired  for  necessary  rest  and  recreation  have  been  con- 
sumed In  this  work.  It  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  of  profound  regret  to  ns 
that  the  honorable  conrt  did  not  allow  as  more  time.  Nevertheless  we  hope  that 
tiie  answer  will  be  fonnd  in  ail  respects  snfficient  within  Uie  law.  Sach  as  it  is, 
we  are  now  ready  to  read  and  file  it. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  connsel  will  read  the  answer  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  read  the  answer  to  the  close  of  that  portion  relative 
to  the  first  article  c^  impeachment. 

Mr.  8TA?f BBRY  read  that  portion  of  the  answer  beginning  with  the  reply  to 
the  second  article  to  the  close  of  the  response  to  the  ninth  article. 

Mr.  EvARTs  read  the  residue  of  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  as  follows : 

SenaU  of  the  United  States^  nUing  at  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  of 

Andrew  Johnsonj  President  of  tke  United  States, 

The  answer  of  the  said  Andrew  Jdinson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States. 

ANSWBK  TO  ARTICLB  I. 

For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says :  That  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  18G2, 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  term 
of  his  presidency,  and  was  commissioned,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  hold  the  said  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President ; 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  first  Congress  m  its  first  session,  passed  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1789,  and  in  and  by  that  act  it  was  provided  and  enacted  that  the  said  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War  shall  perform  and  execute  sach  duties  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  and  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  said  department ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  basiness  of  the  said  department  in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  instruct. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  by  force  of  the  act  afore- 
esid  and  by  reason  of  his  appointment  aforesaid  the  said  Stanton  became  the 
principal  officer  in  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  within 
the  troe  intent  and  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Cougtitution  of  the  United  States,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  accord- 
Aoee  with  the  settled  and  uniform  practice  of  each  and  every  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  said  Stanton  then  became,  and  so  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  bold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  mnst  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
person  intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  President  in  matters  enjoined  upon 
bim  or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  touching  the  department  aforesaid,  and 
ind  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  subordinate  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent is,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  responsible. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Prerident  of  the  United  Stated  upon,  and  by  reason  of,  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865, 
^d  the'  said  Stanton  was  then  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
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Department  of  War  under  and  bj  reason  of  the  appointment  and  commiBsioii 
aforesaid ;  and,  not  having  been  removed  from  the  said  office  hy  this  respondent, 
the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  the  same  under  the  appointment  and  commis- 
sion aforesaid,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  until  the  time  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly mentioned ;  and  at  no  time  received  any  appointment  or  commission 
save  as  above  detailed. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day 
of  August,  A.  JD.  1867,  this  respondent,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
having  the  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holdiog 
that  office  for  advice  concerning  the  great  and  difficult  public  duties  enjoined  on 
the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  became  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  without  hazard  of  the  public  interest ; 
that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and  the  President  no  longer  permit- 
ted the  President  to  resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
War,  as  by  law  required,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
President ;  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to  control  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  by 
reason  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  this  respondent  did  necedsarily  consider  and  did  determine 
that  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War.  And  this  respondent,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determinatfon,  did, 
on  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  address  to  the  said  Stanton  a  uote»  of 
which  the  following  is  a  true  copy : 

Sir  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  reaignatioo 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply : 

Wak  Department,  Washington,  AuguU  5,  1867. 

8m:  Your  note  of  this  day  has  been  receiyed,  stating  that  "public  considerations  of  a 
high  character  constrain  you"  to  say  **  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be 
accepted."  \ 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  saj  that  pablic  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  xesign 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  jours, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  thereon  of  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  for  the  conduct  of  the  Baid  Secretary,  and  having 
regard  to  the  permanent  executive  authority  of  the  office  which  the  respondent 
holds  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  impoBsible, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  to.  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to 
hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;.  and  it  then  became 
the  official  duty  of  the  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  consider 
and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done  by  him,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  reepondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed  that  it  was  practically 
settled  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  so  considered 
and,  itnifbrmly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances,  acted  on  by  each  Congress 
and  President  of  the  United  States,  in  successfon,  from  President  Washington 
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to,  and  inelading,  President  Lincoln,  and  from  tbe  first  Congress  to  the  thirtj- 
ninlh  Congress,  that  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  States  conferred  on  the 
President,  as  part  of  the  executive  power  and  as  one  of  the  necessarj  means 
and  iDBtniments  of  performing  the  execntive  duty  expressly  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Gonstitntion  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  the  power 
at  soy  and  all  times  of  removing  from  office  all  executive  officers  for  cause  to 
be  jadged  of  by  the  President  alone.  This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  required  the  opinion  of  each  principal  officer  of  the  executive 
dejMirtments  upon  this  question  of  constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and 
had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 
power  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
aiid  that,  consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress 
could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and  this  respondent,  in  his  capacity  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  because  in  .that  capacity  he  was  both  enabled  and 
bound  to  nse  his  best  judgment  upon  this  question,  did,  in  good  faith  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  opinion,  and 
did  make  the  same  known  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
a  message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  (a  true  copy  whereof  is  here- 
nnto  annexed  and  marked  A,)  that  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred  and 
the  duty  of  exercising  it,  in  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of 
this  power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the 
President  and  the  Senate  jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever  since 
remained  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respondent  at  the  time  when  he  was 
forced  as  aforesaid  to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 
lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  by  the  first  section  of  "An  act 
regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

That  every  person  holding  any  ciyil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
adTioe  and  consent  of  the  &nate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
sQch  ofilce,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  nave  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  War,  of  the  Navjr,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney 
Goieral,  shall  bold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  durinfi^  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and 
with  the  advioe  and  consent  oi  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was  understood  and  intended  to 
be  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be  taken 
from  the  President  and  vested  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  although  this 
respondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and 
verily  believed,  as  he  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-men- 
tioaed  act  was  and  is  wholly  inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  same  had  been 
enacted  by  the  constitutional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  houses  of  that  Coi>- 
gress,  this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine  and  decide  whether 
die  particular  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty 
to  act,  waa  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  section  of  the  act;  or,  if 
within  it,  whether  the  President  had  not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment bf  War,  and  having,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
examined  and  considered,  did  form  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stan- 
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Department  of  War  under  and  hj  reason  of  the  appointment  and  commiBaion 
aforesaid ;  and,  not  having  been  removed  from  the  said  office  by  this  respondent, 
the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  the  same  nnder  the  appointment  and  commiflr 
sion  aforesaid,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  until  the  time  hereinafter  par- 
ticularly mentioned ;  and  at  no  time  received  any  appointment  or  comnUBsion 
save  as  above  detailed. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day 
of  August,  A.  b.  1867,  this  respondent,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
having  the  constitutional  right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding 
that  office  for  advice  concerning  the  great  and  difficult  public  duties  enjoined  on 
the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  became  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  without  hazard  of  the  public  intercBt ; 
that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and  the  President  no  longer  permit- 
ted the  President  to  resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
War,  as  by  law  required,  in  accordance  with  the  oilers  and  instructions  of  the 
President ;  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to  control  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  hy 
reason  of  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  this  respondent  did  necessarily  consider  and  did  determine 
that  the  said  Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War.     And  this  respondent,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determinatfon,  did, 
on  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1867,  address  to  the  said  Stanton  a  note,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  true  copy : 

Sir  :  Public  conBiderations  of  a  bigh  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  reaignatioa 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following  reply : 

Wak  Department,  ffashingtou^  August  5,  1867. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  dayjias  been  received,  stating  that  "public  considerations  of  a 
high  character  constrain  you"  to  say  **  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  he 
accepted.**  \ 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to  resign 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  thereon  of  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  Secretary,  and  having 
regard  to  the  permanent  executive  authority  of  the  office  which  the  respondent 
holds  nnder  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  to.  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  continue  to 
hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;.  and  it  then  became 
the  official  duty  of  the  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  consider 
and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done  by  him,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed  that  it  was  practically 
settled  by  tne  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  so  considered 
and,  tfnifbrmly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances,  acted  on  by  each  Coulees 
and  President  of  the  United  States,  in  successfon,  from  President  Washington 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  sitting. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  March  13,  of 
the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  articles  of  impeachment. 

On  the  journal  of  those  proceedings  occur  the  following  entries  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  that  occasion,  when  it  had  retired  for  deliberation : 

The  Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  hayinff  retired  to  their  conference  chamber,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  motion  presented  by  Mr  £dmands :  and, 

After  debate. 

On  motion  bj  Mr.  Drake  to  amend  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  by  striking 
oat  all  after  the  word  *' ordered,'*  and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting : 

That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  Friday 
the  20th  day  of  March,  instant 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative— yeas  28,  nays  20. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senator*  present, 

Those  who  yoted  in  the  aifirmative  are— 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Samner,  Thayer,  Trumboll,  Willey, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  JSackalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmnnds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Fre- 
Unf^hayseo,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Tan  Winkle,  and  Tickers. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmnnds,  as  amended, 

After  debate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  that  the  Senate  reconsider  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Drake  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative — ^yeas  27,  nays  23. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake, 

The  yeas  and  navs  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fes- 
senden, Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Mor- 
rill of  Yermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Tmmbull,  Vaa  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates. 

So  the  Senate  reconsiderea  its  vote  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Edmunds ;  and. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Drake,  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Friday,  the  20th,*'  and  inserting  the  words  ** Monday,  the  23d,'* 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative ;  and, 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  a^ain  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  amended  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Drake,  as  amended  by  Sir.  Trumbull  in  the  folio  wine  words : 

"  Ordered^  That  the  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before 
Monday,  the  23d  dav  of  March  instant,** 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Thereupon, 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber. 

Mr.  Davi8.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  rise  to  make  the  same  qneation  to  the  Oourt 
which  I  made  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time,  before 
the  Court  has  decided  to  take  up  the  case.  I  therefore  suomit  to  the  Court  a 
motion  in  writing, 

ITie  Chief  Justicr.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  motion. 
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ton  and  hia  tenure  of  office  were  not  affected  bj  the  first  section  of  the  last- 
named  act. 

.  And  this  respondent,  fhrther  answering,  says,  that  although  a  case  thus  ex- 
isted which,  in  his  judgment  as  President  of  the  United  States,  called  for  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  although  this  respondent  was  of 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  under  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States 
the  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  was  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  although  this  respondent  was  also  of  the 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  of  tine  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  bj 
the  first  section  of  the  last-named  act ;  and  although  each  of  the  said  opinions 
had  been  formed  by  this  respondent  upon  an  actual  case,  requiring  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  to  come  to  some  judgment  and 
determination  thereon,  yet  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
desired  and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of  the  construction 
and  e£fect  of  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader 
question  of  the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  for  cause  seeming  to  him  sufficient ; 
and  this  respondent  also  desired  and  determined  that,  if  from  causes  over  which 
he  could  exert  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  and 
have,  in  some  way,  determined  either  or  both  of  the  said  last-named  questions, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States  and   was 
required  of  the  President  thereby,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity  and  impor- 
tance, upon  which  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government 
hud  disagreed,  which  involved  powers  considered  by  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  its  entire  history  down  to  the  year  1867,  to  have  been  confided 
by  the  Gonstitatiou  of  the  United  States  to  the  President,  and  to  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  his  constitutional  duties,  sliould  be  in 
some  proper  way  submitted  to  that  judicial  department  of  the  government 
intrusted  by  the  Gonstitution  with  the  power,  and  subjected  by  it  to  the  duty, 
not  only  of  determining  finally  the  construction  of  and  effect  of  all  acts  of 
Gongress,  but  of  comparing  them  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  pronouncing  them  inoperative  when  found  in  conflict  with  that  fundamental 
law  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  the  government  of  all  their  servants. 
And  to  these  ends,  first,  that  through  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  absolute  duty  of  the  President  to  substitute  some  fit  person  in  place 
of  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  his  advisers,  and  as  a  principal  subordinate  ofiicer 
whose  official  conduct  he  was  responsible  for  ana  had  lawful  right  to  control, 
might,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  one  of 
the  questions  aforesaid ;  and,  second,  if  this  duty  could  not  be  so  performed, 
then  that  these  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  necessarily  arise,  should  be 
judicially  determined  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867, 
seven  days  after  the  reception  of  the  letter  of  the  said  Stanton  of  the  5th  of 
August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  the  said  Stanton  the  order  following, 
namely : 

Executive  Mahsior, 
Wa$hington,  Angutt  12,  1867, 

Sir  :  Bj  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitatton 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  70a  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  imterim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

The  Hon.  Edwin  M«  Stanton,  SecnUr^  of  War. 
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some  of  US  quitting  our  oonrtB,  our  eases,  aiid  our  clients,  have  devoted  everj 
hour  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  labor  has  been  incessant  and 
exhaustive.  We  have  devoted,  as  I  saj,  not  onlj  eveiy  hour  ordinarily  devoted 
to  labor,  bat  many  required  for  necessary  rest  and  recreation  have  been  con- 
sumed in  this  work.  It  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  of  profound  regret  to  us 
that  the  honorable  court  did  not  allow  us  more  time.  Nevertheless  we  hope  that 
the  answer  will  be  found  in  all  respects  sufficient  within  the  law.  Such  as  it  is, 
we  are  now  ready  to  read  and  file  it. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  read  the  answer  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  read  the  answer  to  the  close  of  that  portion  relative 
to  the  first  article  c^  impeachment. 

Mr.  Stanbbry  read  that  portion  of  the  answer  beginning  with  the  reply  to 
the  second  article  to  the  close  of  the  response  to  the  ninth  article. 

Mr.  EvARTS  read  the  residue  of  the  answer. 

The  answer  is  as  follows : 

Senate  of  the  Unifed  States^  sitHng  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial  of 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  tkt  United  States, 

The  answer  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States* 

ANSWBR  TO  ARTICLE  U 

For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says :  That  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  A.  t).  18G2, 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the  first  term 
of  his  presidency,  and  was  commissioned,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  hold  the  said  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President ; 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Uie  first  Congress  in  its  first  session,  passed  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  A.  D. 
1789,  and  in  and  by  that  act  it  was  provided  and  enacted  that  the  said  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War  shall  perform  and  execute  sach  duties  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  and  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  said  department ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  instruct. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that  by  force  of  the  act  afore- 
said and  by  reason  of  his  appointment  aforesaid  the  said  Stanton  became  the 
principal  officer  in  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Oouatitutiou  of  the  United  States,  and  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  settled  and  uniform  practice  of  each  and  every  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  said  Stanton  then  became,  and  so  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  mnst  continue  to 
be,  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
person  intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  President  in  matters  enjoined  upon 
bim  or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  touching  the  department  aforesaid,  and 
and  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  subordinate  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent is,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  responsible. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Statetf  upon,  and  by  reason  of,  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  Pifesident  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865, 
and  the*  said  Stanton  was  then  holdhig  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
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to  the  President  by  the  Gonstttntion  of  the  United  States,  and  any  qaestioa 
respecting  the  constmction  and  effect  of  the  first  section  of  the  said  ''  act  regnlating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  while  he  should  not,  by  any  act  of  his,  aban- 
don and  relinquish,  either  a  power  which  he  believed  the  Constitution  had  con- 
ferred on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  a  power  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  first  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  last  aforesaid,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  December, 
18G7,  transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  message  a  copy  whereof 
is  hereunto,  annexed  and  marked  B,  wherein  he  made  known  the  orders  afore- 
said and  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  same,  so  far  as  this  respondent  then 
considered  it  material  and  necessary  that  the  same  should  be  set  forth,  and  reit- 
erated his  views  concerning  the  constitutional  power  of  removal  vested  in  the 
President,  and  also  expressed  his  views  concerning  the  construction  of  the  said 
first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act,  as  respectea  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  well  hoping  that  this  respondent  could  thus  perform  what  he  then  be- 
lieved, and  still  believes,  to  be  his  imperative  duty  in  reference  to  the  said  Stan- 
ton, without  derogating  from  the  powers  which  this  respondent  believed  were 
confided  to  the  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  raising,  judicially,  any  questions  respecting  the  same. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  this  hope  not  having  been 
realized,  the  President  was  compelled  either  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  resume 
the  said  office  and  remain  therein  contrary  to  the  settled  convictions  of  the  Pres- 
ident, formed  as  aforesaid,  respecting  the  powers  confided  to  him  and  the  duties 
required  oi*  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  formed  as  aforesaid,  that  the  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  did 
not  affect  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  contrary  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the 
President  that  he  could  no  longer  advise  with  or  trust  or  be  responsible  for  the 
said  Stanton,  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  else 
he  was  compelled  to  take  such  steps  as  mieht,  in  tl^e  judgment  of  the  President, 
be  lawful  and  necessary  to  raise,  for  a  judicial  decision,  the  questions  affecting 
the  lawful  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the  said  office,  or  the  power  of 
the  said  Stanton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the  said  office  if  he  should  persist 
in  actually  refusing  to  quit  the  same ;  and  to  this  end,  and  to  tliis  end  onljt 
this  respondent  did,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  issue  the  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  said  Stanton,  in  the  said  first  article  mentionid  and  set  forth,  and 
the  order  authorizing  the  said  Lorenzo  F.  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War 
ai  interim^  in  the  said  second  article  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  proceeding  to  answer  specifically  each  substantial  allega- 
tion in  the  said  first  article,  says :  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  21st 
day  of  February,  1868,  was  lawfully  in  possession  of  the  said  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War.  He  denies  that  the  said  Stauton,  on  the  day  last 
mentioned,  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  the  said  office  against  the  yf'iW  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  said  Stanton  was  unlawfully  issued.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was 
issued  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices."  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last- 
mentioned  act.  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Copstitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  thereof,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.  He 
denies  that  the  said  order  was  issued  with  an  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  any  law  thereof,  or  this  respondent's  oath  of  office ;  and 
he  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  insists  that  not  only  was  it  issued  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  an  imperative  official  duty,  but  iu  the 
performance  of  what  this  honorable  court  will  consider  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
imperative  official  duty.  And  he  denies  that  any  and  all  substantive  matters, 
iu  the  said  first  article  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are  therein 
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to,  and  inclading,  Presidant  Lincoln»  and  from  the  first  GongresB  to  the  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  that  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  conferred  on  the 
President,  as  part  of  the  ezecutiye  power  and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means 
and  instniments  of  performing  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Constitotion  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithftilly  executed,  the  power 
at  any  and  all  times  of  removing  from  office  all  executive  officers  for  cause  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  President  alone.  This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,  required  the  opinion  of  each  principal  officer  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  this  question  of  constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and 
had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 
power  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress 
could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and  this  respondent,  in  his  capacity  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  because  in. that  capacity  he  was  both  enabled  and 
bound  to  use  his  best  judgment  upon  this  question,  did,  in  good  faith  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion  and  opinion,  and 
did  make  the  same  known  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
a  message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  (a  true  cony  whereof  is  here- 
unto annexed  and  marked  A,)  that  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred  and 
the  duty  of  exercising  it,  In  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitotion of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of 
this  power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the 
President  and  the  Senate  jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever  since 
remained  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respondent  at  the  time  when  he  was 
forced  as  aforesaid  to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 
lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  by  the  first  section  of  ''An  act 
reguUting  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

That  every  person  holding  anj  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  bjand  with  the 
advioe  and  consent  of  the  &nate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereaner  be  appointed  to  any 
sach  office,  and  shall  become  dulv  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
8Qch  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified, 
except  88  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treas- 
QTy,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  durinj^  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was  understood  and  intended  to 
he  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Cong^ss  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be  taken 
from  the  President  and  vested  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  although  this 
reapondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and 
verily  believed,  as  he  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-men- 
tioned act  was  and  is  wholly  inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  same  had  been 
enacted  by  the  constitutional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  houses  of  that  Con- 
gtess,  this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine  and  decide  whether 
die  particular  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty 
to  act,  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  section  of  the  act ;  or,  if 
within  it,  whether  the  President  had  not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart* 
ment  bf  War,  and  having,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  so 
examined  and  considered,  did  form  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stan- 
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threats,  nnlawfuHj  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  sa^d  Stmion  from  holding  said 
office 'of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War»  in  riolation  of  the  Gonstitiitioa 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  Oongress  in  said 
article  mentioned,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  in  office*  On  the  contrarv  thereof,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was 
not  then  and  there  lawfully  tne  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War*  this 
respondent  states  that  his  sole  put^ose  in  authorizing  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim  was,  as  is  fully  stated  in  his 
answer  to  the  said  first  article,  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said 
Stanton  to  hold  said  office,  notwithstanding  his  said  suspension,  and  notwith- 
standing the  said  order  of  removal,  and  notwithstanding  the  said  authority  of 
the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  to  the  test  of  a  final 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  earliest  practicable 
mode  by  which  the  question  could  be  brought  before  that  tribunal. 

This  respondent  did  not  conspire  or  agree  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation  or  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  said 
Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
nor  did  this  respondent  at  any  time  command  or  advise  the  said  Thomaa  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  resort  to  or  use  either  threats  or  intimidations  for  thai 
purpose.  The  only  means  in  the  contemplation  or  purpose  of  respondent  to  be 
used  are  set  forth  fully  in  the  said  orders  of  Februaiy  21,  the  first  addressed  to 
Mr.  Stanton  and  the  second  to  the  said  Thomas. 

By  the  first  order  the  respondent  notified  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  said  office,  and  that  his  functions  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War  were  to  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  that  order ;  and  he  also  thereby 
notified  the  said  Stauton  that  the  said  Thomas  had  been  authorized  to  act  aa  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and  ordered  the  said  Stanton  to 
transfer  to  him  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  in  his 
custody  and  charge ;  and  by  the  second  order  this  respondent  notified  ihe  said 
Thomas  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  authorized  him  to 
act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interimt  and  directed  him  to 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office*  and 
to  receive  the  transfer  of  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty from  Mr.  Stanton  then  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the  said  Thomas  to  use  intimidation  or 
threats  to  enforce  obedience  to  these  orders.  He  gave  him  no  authority  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  or  any  other  force  to  enable  him  to  obtain  pos* 
session  of  the  office,  or  of  the  books,  papers,  records*  or  property  thereof.  The 
only  agency  resorted  to  or  int-ended  to  bo  resorted  to  was  by  means  of  the  said 
executive  orders  requiring  obedience.  Bat  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
War  refused  to  obey  these  orders,  and  still  holds  andisturbed  post^essiQa  and 
custody  of  that  department,  and  of  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  pnblie 
roperty  therein.  Respondent  further  states  that,  in  execution  of  the  orders  so 
y  this  respondent  given  to  the  said  Thomas,  he,  the  said  Thomas,  proceeded  in 
a  peaceful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stanton  a  surrender  to  him  of  the 
public  property  in  the  said  department,  and  to  vacate  the  possession  of  the 
same,  and  to  allow  him,  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  exercise  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him  by  authority  of  the  President.  That,  as  this  respondent  has 
been  informed  and  bdieves,  the  said  Stanton  peremptorily  refused  obedienee  to 
the  orders  so  issued.  Upon  such  refusal  no  force  or  threat  of  force  was  used  by 
the  said  Thomas,  by  authority  of  the  President  or  otherwise,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 

This  respondent  doth  here  except  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  said  fourth  article,  and  states  for  ground  of  exception  that  it  is  not 
stated  that  there  was  any  agreement  between  thi4  respondent  and  the  said 
Thomas^  or  any  other  person  or  persons*  to  use  intimidation  and  throats,  nor  is 
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To  which  said  order  the  said  Btanton  made  the  following  reply : 

War  Departmbnt, 
Wafhington  CUy,  August  12,  1867. 

Sir:  Tour  note  of  this  date  has  been  receired,  lufonnine  me  that,  by  yirtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  jon  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  am  suspend- 
ed from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaii^ 
ing  to  the  same,  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  (General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who 
has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  all 
records,  booss,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge.  Under  a 
sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  ri^ht,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  oi  the  Senate,  and  without  legal  cause,  to 
suspend  me  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining 
to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the 
records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  interim^  and 
has  notified  me  that  he  nas  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  altematiTe  but  to  submit, 
under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

To  the  President. 

And  this  respondent,  farther  anawering,  sajfl,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  hj 
the  second  section  of  **An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  that 
tbe  President  may  suspend  an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  held  hy  him,  for  certain  causes  therein  designated,  until  the  next  meeting 
of  xhe  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  on  by  the  8(>nate;  that  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  advised,  and  he  verily  b^ 
lieved  and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  confided 
to  him  by  the  Constitution  as  aforesaid  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and^is  respondent,  by  the  order  afore- 
said, did  suspend  the  said  Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  should  have  acted  upon  the  case,  but  by  force  of 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  indefinitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  the  order, 
in  form  aforesaid,  was  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
l^th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  will  be  more  fully  hereinafter  stated. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  in  and  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1795,  it  was,  among  other  things,  provided  and  enacted  that,  in  case 
of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  nece8sary,*to  authorize  any  per- 
son to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  until  a  successor  be  appointed  6t  such 
vacancy  fiUed,  but  not  exceeding  the  term  of  six  months ;  and  this  respondent, 
being  advised  and  believing  that  such  law  was  in  full  force  and  not  repealed,  by 
so  order  dated  August  12,  1867,  did  authorise  and  empower  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  ad  interimt  in  the  form  in  which  similar  authority  had  theretofore 
been  given,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  until  the  Senate  should 
act  on  the  case,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  subject  only  to  the  limita- 
tion of  six  months  in  the  said  last-mentioned  act  contained ;  ana  a  copy  of  the 
last-named  order  was  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867,  as  wiU  be  hereinafter  more  fully  stated;  and  in 
punaauce  of  the  design  and  intention  aforesaid,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  submit  the  said  questions  to  a  judicial  determination,  this  respondent,  at  or 
near  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  order,  did  make  known  such  his  purpose  to 
obtain  a  judicial  decision  of  the  said  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  be 
necessary. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  in  further  pursuance  of  his 
intention  and  design,  if  possible,  to  perform  what  he  judged  to  be  his  imperative 
daty,  to  prevent  Ae  said  Stanton  from  longer  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
^e  Department  of  War,  and  at  the  same  time  avoidinfTi  if  possible,  any  ques- 
tion respecting  the  extent  of  the  power  of  removal  from  executive  office  confided 
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Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  ag^ain  refer*  to  his  former  answers,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable,  to  show  the  intent  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
premises,  and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom,  as  if  the  same  were  here  again 
fully  repeated.  Respondent  further  takes  exception  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
allegations  of  this  article  as  to  the  conspiracy  alleged  upon  the  same  gromide 
as  stated  in  the  exception  set  forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLB  VIII. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  eighth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place,  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to  the  said  Thomas  the  said  letter  of  aaihority 
set  forth  in  the  said  eighth  article,  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  dis> 
bursements  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  This  respondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  admits  that  he-  did  issue  tbe 
said  letter  of  authority,  and  he  denies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawful 
intent  whatever,  either  to  violate  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  or  any 
act  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  this  respondent  again  affirms  that  his  sole 
intent  was  to  vindicate  his  authority  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  ot  the  said  Stanton  to  continue 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  final  decision  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  and  he  prays 
the  same  benefit  from  his  answer  in  the  premises  as  if  the  same  were  here  again 
repeated  at  length. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  IX. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article  the  respondent  states  that  on  the  said 
22d  day  of  February,  1868,  the  following  note  was  addressed  to  the  said  Emory 
by  the  private  secretary  of  respondent : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Vfashingion,  D,  C,  February  32,  1868. 

General  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  upon 
him  as  early  as  practicable.  ^ 

Eespectfully  and  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  G.  MOORE, 

UniUd  StmUs  Armg. 

General  Emory  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  according  to  this  request. 
The  object  of  respondent  was  to  be  advised  by  General  Emory,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  department.  Respondent  had  been  informed  that  various  changes 
had  been  made,  which  in  nowise  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  or  reported  to 
him  from  the  Department  of  War,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  and  desired  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  After  the  said  Emory  had  explained  in  detail  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  said  Emory  called  the  attention,  of  respondent  to  a 
general  order  which  he  referred  to  and  which  this  respondent  then  sent  for,  when 
it  was  produced.     It  is  as  follows  : 

I  [General  Orders  No.  17.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  Generat/s  Office, 

Washington,  March  14,  1867. 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  published  for  the  information  and  government  of  all 
concerned : 
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kS  ACT  making  appropriatioiia  for  the  sapport  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1868, 

and  for  other  porposes. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  il  further  enacied.  That  the  headi]narter8  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  aud  all  orders  and  instractioos  relating  to 
militaiy  operations  issned  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
Geneml  ot  the  army,  and  in  case  of  his  inability,  thronffh  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  army  shall  not  be  remoTed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command  or  assigned  to  duty 
atsewbere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Senate;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer  who  shall 
issue  orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey 
aoy  orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that 
such  orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 

than  twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

•  •  *  •  *  • 

^proved  March  2,  1867. 

•  •  •  •  •  (^ 

By  Older  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

AsBtstaiU  AdjutatU  Gemtral, 
Official: 


Asnslant^  Adjutaml  General, 

General  Emory  not  only  called  tbe  attention  of  respondent  to  this  order,  bat 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  a  section  contained  in  an  appropriation 
act  passed  by  Congress.  Respondent,  after  readins  the  order,  observed :  <*Tbi8 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States,  which  makes 
me  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  of  the  language  of  tbe  com- 
mission which  yon  hold."  General  £mory  then  stared  that  this  order  had  met 
respondent's  approval.  Respondent  then  said  in  reply,  in  substance,  "Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order  but 
through  the  General-in-chief,  or  General  Grant? '*  General  Emory  again  reit- 
erated the  statement  that  it  had  met  respondent's  approval,  and  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country  that  this  order  was  con- 
stitutiouaL  With  some  further  consideration,  respondent  then  inquired  the 
names  of  the  lawyers  who  had  given  the  opinion,  and  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  two.  Respondent  then  said  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  very  evident, 
referring  to  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  upon  which  the  order  purported 
to  be  based.  This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  had  with  General  Emory. 

Kespoiident  denies  that  any  allegations  in  the  said  article  of  any  instructions 
or  declarations  given  to  the  said  Emory,  then  or  at  any  other  time,  contrary  to  or 
in  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  are  true.  Respondent  denies  that, 
in  said  conversation  with  said  Emory,  he  had  any  other  intent  than  to  exprev 
the  opinions  then  given  to  the  said  Emory ;  nor  did  he  then,  or  at  any  time, 
request  or  order  the  said  Emory  to  disobey  any  law  or  any  order  issued  in  con- 
formity with  any  law,  or  intend  to  offer  any  inducement  to  the  said  Emory  to 
Tiohite  any  law.  What  this  respondent  then  said  to  General  Emory  was  simply 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he  then  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and 
which  he  yet  believes  to  be  so— and  that  is,  that  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  this  respondent,  as  President,  is  made  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  he  is  to  be  respected ;  and  that 
his  orders,  whether  issued  through  the  War  Department  or  through  the  Gkneral- 
in-chief,  or  by  any  other  channel  of  communication,  are  entitled  to  respect  and 
obedience ;  and  that  such  constitutional  power  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by 
virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress.    Respondent  doth  therefore  deny  that  by  the 
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ton  and  bis  tenure  of  office  were  not  affected  bj  the  first  section  of  the  last- 
named  act. 

.  And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  although  a  case  thus  ex- 
isted which,  in  his  judgment  as  President  of  the  United  States,  called  for  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  although  this  respondent  was  of 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  was  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  although  this  respondent  was  also  of  the 
opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by 
tne  first  section  of  the  last-named  act ;  and  although  each  of  the  said  opinions 
had  been  formed  by  this  respondent  upon  an  actual  case,  requiring  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  to  come  to  some  judgment  and 
determination  thereon,  yet  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
desired  and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  Question  of  the  construction 
and  efiect  of  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader 
question  of  the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  for  cause  seeming  to  him  sufficient ; 
and  this  respondent  also  desired  and  determined  that,  if  from  causes  over  which 
he  could  exert  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  and 
have,  in  some  way,  determined  either  or  both  of  the  said  last-named  questions, 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  was 
required  of  the  President  thereby,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity  and  impor- 
tance, upon  which  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government 
hud  disagreed,  which  involved  powers  considered  by  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  its  entire  history  down  to  the  year  1867,  to  have  been  confided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  President,  and  to  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  his  constitutional  duties,  sbould  be  in 
some  proper  way  submitted  to  that  judicial  department  of  the  government 
intrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the  power,  and  subjected  by  it  to  the  duty, 
not  only  of  determining  finally  the  construction  of  and  effect  of  all  acts  of 
Congress,  but  of  comparing  them  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  pronouncing  them  inoperative  when  found  in  conflict  with  that  fundamental 
law  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  the  government  of  all  their  servants. 
And  to  these  ends,  first,  that  through  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  absolute  duty  of  the  President  to  substitute  some  fit  person  in  place 
of  Mr.  Stanton  as  one  of  his  advisers,  and  as  a  principal  subordinate  officer 
whose  official  conduct  he  was  responsible  for  and  had  lawful  right  to  control, 
might,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  one  of 
the  questions  aforesaid ;  and,  second,  if  this  duty  could  not  be  so  performed, 
then  that  these  questions,  or  such  of  them  as  might  necessarily  arise,  should  be 
judicially  determined  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose  this 
respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867, 
seven  days  after  the  reception  of  the  letter  of  the  said  Stanton  of  the  5th  of 
August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  the  said  Stanton  the  order  following, 
namely : 

ExBCunvB  HAHflioir, 
WoMhington,  Augu$t  12,  1867. 

Sir  :  By  virtae  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitntion 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretaiy  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  auy  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

You  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  enopowered  to  act  m  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

The  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stakton,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Aere  any  allegation  as  to  the  natnre  of  said  intimidation  and  threats,  or  that 
there  was  any  agreement  to  carry  them  into  execution,  or  that  any  step  was 
taken  or  agreed  to  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  that  ^e  allegation 
in  said  article  that  the  intent  of  said  conspiracy  was  to  use  intimidation  and 
threats  is  wholly  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  said  intent 
formed  the  basis  or  become  a  part  of  any  agreement  between  the  said  alleged 
conspirators,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  allegation  of  any  conspiracy  or 
agreement  to  use  intimidation  or  threats. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTTCLB  V. 

And  for  answer  to  the  add  fifth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
said  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  or  at  any  other  time  or  times  in  the  same  year 
before  the  said  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  or  at  any  prior  or  subsequent  time,  at 
Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  place,  this  respondent  did  unlawfully 
ooDspiro  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  prevent 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  said  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure 
of  certain  civil  office's,'*  or  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  alleged  conspiracy,  he  did 
unlawfully  attempt  to  prevent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  said 
office  of  Becretary  for  me  Department  of  War,  or  that  he  did  thereby  commit, 
or  that  he  was  thereby  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  Respondent, 
protesting  that  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  begs  leave  to  refer  to  his  answer  given  to  the  fourth  article  and  to  his 
answer  given  to  the  first  article,  as  to  his  intent  and  purpose  in  issuing  the  orders 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stantoi)  and  the  authority  given  to  the  said  Thomas, 
and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  and 
fully  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent  excepts  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  said  fifth  article,  and 
states  his  ground  for  such  exception,  that  it  is  not  alleged  by  what  means  or  by 
what  agreement  the  said  alleged  conspiracy  was  formed  or  agreed  to  be  carried 
ont,  or  in  what  way  the  same  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  or  what  were  the 
acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  VI.    * 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  sixth  article,  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
said  2l8t  day  of  I^^ebruary,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time 
or  place,  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Thomas  by  force  to  seize, 
take,  or  possess,  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  or  either 
of  them,  or  with  intent  to  violate  either  of  them.  Respondent,  protesting  that 
said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  not 
only  denies  the  said  conspiracy  as  charged,  but  also  denies  any  unlawful  intent 
in  reference  to  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  proj^rty  of  the  United  States  in 
the  said  Department  of  War,  and  again  refers  to  his  former  answers  for  a  full 
statement  of  his  intent  and  purpose  in  the  premises. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  VII. 

Atid  for  answer  to  the  said  seventh  article,  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said 
2Ut  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Thomas  with  intent  unlawfully 
to  seize,  take,  or  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department 
of  War  with  intent  to  violate  or  disregard  the  said  act  in  the  said  seventh 
srticle  referred  to,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in 
office.    Respondent,  protesting^  that  the  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  thera 
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Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  a^ain  refers  to  his  former  answers,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable,  to  show  the  intent  with  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
premises,  and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom,  as  if  the  same  were  here  again 
fully  repeated.  Respondent  further  takes  exception  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
allegations  of  this  article  as  to  the  conspiracy  alleged  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  stated  in  the  exception  set  forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLB  VIII. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  eighth  article  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the 
2 1st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and 
place,  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to  the  said  Thomas  the  said  letter  of  authority 
set  forth  in  the  said  eighth  article,  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Depart* 
ment  of  War.  This  respondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  admits  that  he-  did  issue  the 
said  letter  of  authority,  and  he  denies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawfol 
intent  whatever,  either  to  violate  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  or  any 
act  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  this  respondent  again  affirms  that  his  sole 
intent  was  to  vindicate  his  authority  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  continue 
to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  final  decision  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  and  he  prays 
the  same  benefit  from  his  answer  in  the  premises  as  if  the  same  were  here  again 
repeated  at  length. 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  IX. 

'  And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article  the  respondent  states  that  on  the  said 
22d  day  of  February,  1868,  the  following  note  was  addressed  to  the  said  Emory 
by  the  private  secretary  of  respondent : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Ifashingtou,  D.  C,  February  ^2,  1868. 

General  :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  yea  call  upon 
him  as  early  as  practicable.  ^ 

Sespectfullj  and  truly  yonrs, 

WILLIAM  a  MOORE, 

UwUcd  StuUs  Armg, 

General  Emory  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  according  to  this  request 
The  object  of  respondent  was  to  be  advised  by  General  Emory,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Washington,  what  changes  had  been  made  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  department.  Respondent  had  been  informed  that  various  changes 
had  been  made,  which  in  nowise  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  or  reported  to 
him  from  the  Department  of  War,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  and  desired  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  After  the  said  Emory  had  explainea  in  detail  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  said  Emory  called  the  attentioa  of  respondent  to  a 
general  order  which  he  referred  to  and  which  this  respondent  then  sent  for,  when 
it  was  produced.     It  is  as  follows  : 

f  [General  Orders  No.  17.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  Generai/s  Office, 

Washington,  March  14,  1867. 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  published  for  the  information  and  goTermnent  of  all 
concerned : 
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AN  ACT  mftking  appropriationg  for  tbe  support  of  the  armj  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1868, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

•  4^  •  •  #  • 

8ec.  2.  And  be  it  further  tnaeied.  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washingtoo,  aud  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
militaiy  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
Genenl  ot  tbe  army,  and  in  case  of  his  inabilityi  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  anny  shall  not  be  remoTed,  snsponded,  or  relieved  from  command  or  assigned  to  duty 
•Isewbere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  tbe  previous 
spproTnl  of  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer  who  shall 
issue  orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convoy,  or  obey 
aoy  orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that 
wch  orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 


Approved  March  2,  1867. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Official: 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 


Assistant^  Adjutant  General, 

Greneral  Emory  not  only  called  tbe  attention  of  respondent  to  this  order,  bat 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  a  section  contained  in  an  appropriation 
act  passed  by  Congress.  Respondent,  after  reading  the  order,  observed :  "  This 
»  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  makes 
me  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  of  the  language  of  the  com- 
mission which  you  hold."  General  Emory  then  stated  that  this  order  had  met 
respondent's  approval.  Respondent  then  said  in  reply,  in  substance,  "Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order  but 
through  the  General-in-cliief,  or  Greneral  Grant?"  General  Emory  again  reit- 
erated the  statement  that  it  had  met  respondent's  approval,  and  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country  that  this  order  was  con- 
stitutional. With  some  further  consideration,  respondent  then  inquired  the 
names  of  the  lawyers  who  had  given  the  opinion,  and  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  two.  Respondent  then  said  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  very  evident, 
referring  to  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  upon  which  the  order  purported 
to  be  based.  This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the  substance  of 
the  conversation  had  with  General  Emory. 

Respondent  denies  that  any  allegations  in  the  said  article  of  any  instructions 
or  deciarationB  given  to  the  said  Emory,  then  or  at  any  other  time,  contrary  to  or 
m  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  are  true.  Respondent  denies  that, 
in  said  conversation  with  said  Emory,  he  had  any  other  intent  than  to  expre^Q 
the  opinions  then  given  to  the  said  Emory ;  nor  did  he  then,  or  at  any  time, 
nqnest  or  order  the  said  Emory  to  disobey  any  law  or  any  order  issued  in  con* 
formity  with  any  law,  or  intend  to  offer  any  inducement  to  the  said  Emory  to 
riolate  any  law.  What  this  respondent  then  said  to  General  Emory  was  simply 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he  then  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and 
which  he  yet  believes  to  be  so — and  that  is,  that  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  this  respondent,  as  President,  is  made  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  he  is  to  be  respected ;  and  that 
hifl  orders,  whether  issued  through  the  War  Department  or  through  the  General- 
in-chief,  or  by  any  other  channel  of  communication,  are  entitled  to  respect  and 
obedience ;  and  iSiat  such  constitutional  power  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by 
virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress.    Respondent  doth  therefore  deny  that  by  the 
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expreesion  of  snch  opinion  he  did  commit  or  was  gnilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office.  And  this  respondent  doth  farther  say  that  the  said  article  nine  lays 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  said  article,  that  the 
respondent,  hy  reason  of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  was  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  made  hy  General  Emory  that  this  respondent 
had  approved  of  said  act  of  Congress  containing  the  section  referred  to,  the 
respondent  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  given  to  said  act,  hut  accompanied 
the  same  hy  the  following  message,  addressed  and  sent  with  the  act  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  House  the  said  act  originated,  and  from 
which  it  came  to  respondent : 
To  ike  Hamse  of  Reprttentmtitei : 

The  act  entitled  *'  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  snpport  of  tlie  army  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  contains  provisions  to  which  I  mast  call 
attention.  These  provisions  are  contuned  in  the  2d  section,  which,  in  certain  cases,  virtaally 
deprives  the  Presiaent  of  his  constitutional  functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  sixth  section,  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their  constitutional  right  to  protect 
themselves,  in  any  emergency,  by  means  of  their  own  militia.    These  provisions  are  out  of 

flace  in  an  appropriation  act,  but  I  am  compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary  appropriAtioos  if 
withhold  my  signature  from  the  act.  Pressed  by  these  considerations,  I  feel  constrained  to 
return  the  bill  with  my  signature,  but  to  accompany  it  with  my  earnest  protest  against  the 
sections  which  I  have  indicated. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1867. 

Respondent,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  to  express  to  said  Emory  the  same 

opinion  which  he  had  expressed  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

ANSWBB  TO  ARTICLB  X. 

And  in  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  specifications  thereof  the  respondent 
says  that  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  August,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  or  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
National  Union  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  advancing  cer- 
tain political  views  aud  opinions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
their  support  and  adoption  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  suffrage,  in  the 
elections  of  representatives  and  delegates  in  Congress,  which  were  soon  to  occur 
in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union;  which  said  convention,  in 
the  course  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  same, 
adopted  a  "  declaration  of  principles'*  and  "  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  and  appointed  a  committee  of  two  of  its  members  from  each 
State  and  of  one  from  each  Territory  and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  present  to  him  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention;  that  on  the  18th  day  of  said  month  of 
August  this  committee  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  was  received  by  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  thereof,  and  by 
their  chairman,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  acting  and  speaking  in  their  behalf,  presented  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  and  addressed  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  speech, 
of  which  a  copy  (according  to  a  published  report  of  the  same,  and,  as  the 
respondent  believes,  substantially  a  correct  report)  is  hereto  annexed  as  a  part  of 
this  answer,  and  marked  Exhibit  C. 

That  thereupon,  aud  in  reply  to  the  address  of  said  committee  by  their  chair- 
man, this  respondent  addressed  the  said  committee  so  waiting  upon  him  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  Mansion ;  and  this  respondent  believes  that  this 
his  address  to  said  committee  is  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  first  specification 
of  the  tenth  article;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein 
set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  or  address  of  this  respondent  upon  said 
occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion, 
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bat,  on  the  contrary^  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable 
coart  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  specification  thereof  to  contain 
allegation  of  matter  cognisable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be 
required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said 
occasion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  article  and  specification  contain 
or  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article  and  the  specifications 
thereof,  says  that  at  Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  3d  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  large  assemblage  of  his 
fellow-citixens,  and  in  deference  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he 
addressed  them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration;  and  this 
respondent  believes  that  said  occasion  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the 
second  specification  of  the  tenth  article;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that 
the  passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on 
Baid  occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occa- 
sion; but,  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this 
honorable  court  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  second  specification  thereof 
to  contain  allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  mis- 
demr'anor  in  office,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent 
on  said  occasion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  article  and  specification 
contain  or  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article  and  the  specifications 
thereof,  says  that  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he 
addressed  them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration;  and  this 
respondent  believes  that  said  occasion  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the  third 
specification  of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit  that  the 
passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on  said 
occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion ; 
hut,  oti  the  contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable 
court  shall  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  third  specification  thereof  to  contftiu 
allegation  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  misdemeanor 
in  office,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  sapport  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be 
required  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said 
occasion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  the  said  article  and  specification  con« 
tain  or  correctly  or  just^  represent. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article,  protesting  that  he 
has  not  been  uninindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  or  of  the  harmony  or 
conrtesies  which  onght  to  exist  and  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  denies  that  ho  has 
ever  jntended  or  designed  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  or  powers  of  Con- 
gress, or  attempted  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  or  reproach 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  either  branch  thereof,  or  to  impair  or 
destroy  the  regard  or  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Congress  or  the  rightfnl  legislative  power  thereof,  or  to  excite  the 
odintn  or  resentment  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against 
Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted.  This  respond- 
ent further  says,  that  at  all  times  he  has,  in  his  official  acts  as  President,  recog- 
t^ized  the  authority  of  •the  several  Congresses  of  the  United  States  as  constituted 
4  1  p 
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and  organized  during  his  administration  of  the  office  of  President  of  tbe  United 
Suites. 

And  this  respondent,  farther  answering,  says  that  he  has,  froni  time  to  time, 
under  his  constitutional  right  and  dutj  as  President  of  the  United  States,  com- 
municated, to  Congress  his  views  and  opinions  in  regard  to  such  acts  or  resok- 
tious  thereof  as,  beings  submitted  to  him  as  President  of  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  seemed  to  this  respondent  to  require  such  com- 
munications ;  and  ho  has,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of 
speech  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  his  political 
relations  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is 
upon  fit  occasions  a  duty  of  the  highest  obligation,  expressed  to  his  fellow-citizens 
his  views  and  opinions  respecting  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  Congress ;  and 
that  in  such  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  in  such  his  communications  to 
Congress  he  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and  judgment  of  and  concemiug 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  without  representation 
therein  of  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  effect  that  in  wisdom  and 
justice,  in  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  this  respondent.  Congress,  in  its  legisla- 
tion and  proceeciings,  should  give  to  this  political  circumstance  ;  and  whatsoever 
he  has  thus  communicated  to  Congress  or  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  or  any 
assemblage  thereof,  this  respondent  says  was  and  is  within  and  according  to  his 
right  and  priWlege  as  an  American  citizen  and  his  right  and  duty  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

And  this  respondent,  not  waiving  or  at  all  disparaging  his  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  more  particularly 
set  forth,  but  claiming  and  insisting  upon  the  same,  further  answering  the  said 
teuth  article,  says  that  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  by  this  respondent  in 
his  said  addresses  to  the  assemblages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  in  said  article  or 
in  this  answer  thereto  mentioned,  are  not  and  were  not  intended  to  be  other  or 
different  from  those  expressed  by  him  in  his  communications  to  Congress — that 
the  eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection  never  had  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union, 
and  that  they  were  then  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  by  loyal  repre- 
eentatives  and  senators  as  fully  as  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  Congress,  as  then  constituted,  was  not,  in  fact,  a  Congress  of  all 
the  States,  but  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States.  This  respondent, 
always  protesting  against  the  unauthorized  exclusion  therefirom  of  the  said  eleven 
States,  nevertheless  gave  his  assent  to  all  hiws  passed  by  said  Congress  which 
did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  exercising  his 
constitutional  authority  of  returning  bills  to  said  Congress  with  his  objections 
when  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient. 

And,  further,  this  respondent  has  also  expressed  the  opinion,  both  in  hia  com- 
munications to  Congress  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  States  lately  ^  insurrection  did  not 
tend  to  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  tend  to  diaanion 
and  the  permanent  disruption  of  the  States ;  and  that  in  following  its  aaid 
policy,  laws  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  violation  of  Uie  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  and  which  tended  to  consolidation  and  despotism ; 
and,  such  being  his  deliberate  opinions,  he  would  have  felt  himself  unniindful 
of  the  high  duties  of  his  office  if  he  had  failed  to  express  them  in  his  communi- 
cations to  Congress,  or  in  his  addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  by  them 
to  express  his  opinions  on  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  article,  says  that  he  has 
always  claimed  and  insisted,  and  now  claims  and  insists,  that  both  in  his  per- 
sonal and  private  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  political 
relations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  servant,  under  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is,  and  should  always 
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remnD,  this  respondent  liad  and  has.  the  fhll  riglit,  and  in  his  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  is  held  to  the  high  duty  of  forming,  and,  on  fit  oceasions, 
expressing,  opinions  of  and  concerning  the  legislation  of  Oongress,  proposed 
or  completed,  in  respect  of  its  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  olpeotSt 
purposes,  and  puhlic  and  political  motives  and  tendencies ;  and  within  and  as  a 
part  of  such  right  and  duty  to  form,  and  on  fit  occasions  to  express,  opinions  of 
and  eonceming  the  public  character  and  conduct,-  views,  purposes,  objects, 
motives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the  pnblic  service,  as  well  in 
Congress  as  otherwise,  and  under  no  other  rules  or  limits  upon  this  right  of 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  responsibility  and  amena« 
bility  for  the  actual  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
than  attend  upon  such  riehts  and  their  exercise  on  the  part  of  all  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  part  of  all  their  public  servants. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  said  tenth  article,  says  that  the 
sereral  occasions  on  which,  as  is  alleged  in  the  several  specifications  uf  said 
article,  this  respondent  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  on  subjects  of  public  and 
political  consideration,  were  not,  nor  was  any  one  of  them,  sought  or  planned 
by  this  respondent ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  said  occasions  arose  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  lawful  and  accustomed  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
call  upon  their  public  servants  and  express  to  them  their  opinions,  wishes,  and 
feelings  upon  matters  of  pnblic  and  political  consideration,  and  to  invite  from 
such,  their  pnblic  servants,  an  expression  of  their  opinions,  views,  and  feeling^ 
on  matters  of  public  and  political  consideration ;  and  this  respondent  claims  and 
insists  before  this  honorable  court,  and  before  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  or  concerning  this  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom 
of  speech,  and  this  his  exercise  of  such  Tights  on  all  matters  of  public  and 
political  consideration,  and  in  respect  of  all  pdblic  servants  or  persons  whatso- 
ever engaged  in  or  connected  therewith,  this  respondent,  as  a  citizen  or  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeach 
ment,  or  inculpation  in  any  form  or  manner  whatsoever. 

And  this  respondent  says  that  neither  the  said  tenth  article  nor  any  specifica- 
tion thereof,  nor  any  allegation  therein  contained,  touches  or  relates  to  any  offi- 
cial act  or  doing  of  this  respondent  in  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  constitutional  or  legal  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities ;  but'  said  article  and  the  specifications  and  allegations  thereof,  wholly 
and  in  every  part  thereof,  question  only  the  discretion  or  propriety  of  freedom 
of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech  as  exercised  by  this  respondent  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  his  personal  right  and  capacity,  and  without  allegation  or 
imputation  against  this  respondent  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  touching  or  relating  to  freedom  of  speech  or  its  exercise  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  citizens  or  other- 
wise ;  and  he  denies  that,  by  reason  of  any  matter  in  said  article  or  its  specifi- 
cations alleged,  he  has  said  or  done  anything  indecent  or  unbecoming  in  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  has  brought  the  high  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  diagrace,  or 
that  he  has  committed  or  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

ANSWBR  TO  ARTICLE  XI. 

And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article,  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  18th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  186C,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Colombia,  he  did,  by  public  speech  or  otherwise,  declare  or  affirm,  in  substance 
or  at  all,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive power  under  the  same,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  declare  or  affirm  that 
the  said  thirty-ninth  (Jongress  was  a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States  in  any 
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sense  or  meaning  other  than  that  ten  States,  of  the  Unicm  were  denied  repie- 
sentation  therein  ;  or  that  be  made  any  or  either  of  the  dechirationB  or  affinna^ 
tions  in  this  hehalf,  in  the  said^  article  alleged,  as  denying  or  intending  to  deny 
that  the  legislation  of  said  tliirty-ninth  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon 
this  respondent,  except  so  far  as  this  respondent  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same; 
and  as  to  the  allegation  in  said  article,  that  he  did  thereby  intend  or  mean  to 
be  understood  that  the  said  Congress  had  not  power  to  propose  amendm^its  to 
the  Constitution,  this  respondent  says  that  in  said  address  he  said  notiiing  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  amendments  of  the  Oonstitutiont  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  competency  of  the  said  Congress  to  propose  »uch  amendmenta, 
without  the  participation  of  said  excluded  States,  at  the  time  of  said  address, 
in  any  way  mentioned  or  considered  or  referred  to  by  this  respondent*  nor  in 
what  he  did  say  had  he  any  intent  regarding  the  same,  and  he  denies  the  alle- 
gation so  made  to  the  contrary  thereof.  But  this  respondent,  in  further  answer 
to,  and  in  respect  of,  the  said  allegations  of  the  said  eleventh  article  herein- 
before traversed  and  denied,  claims  and  insists  upon  his  personal  and  official 
right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  his  duty  in  his  political 
relations  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech,  in  the  same 
manner,  form,  and  effect  as  he  has  in  this  behalf  stated  the  same  in  his  answer 
to  the  said  teiith  article,  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  he  here  repeated  the 
same ;  and  he  further  claims  and  insists,  as  in  said  answer  to  said  tenth  article 
he  has  claimed  and  insisted,  that  he  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition, 
impeachment,  or  inculpation,  in  any  form  or  manner,  of  or  concerning  such 
rights  ot  freedom  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech  or  his  said  alleged  exercise 
thereof. 

And  this  respondent  further  denies  that  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  1868,  or  at  any  other  time,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  declaration  as  is  in  that  behalf  in  said 
eleventh  article  alleged,  or  otherwise,  he  did  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  should 
be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
act  regulating  the  tenure  ot  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  by 
unlawfully  devising  or  contriving,  or  attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  mease  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  or  by  unlawfully  devising  or 
contriving,  or  attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  2,  1867,  or  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entiUed  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 
1867. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  says  that  he 
has,  in  his  answer  to  the  first  article,  set  forth  in  detail  the  acts,  steps,  and  pro- 
ceedings done  and  taken  by  this  responden^t  to  and  toward  or  in  the  matter  of 
the  suspension  or  removal  of  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  in  or  from  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  with  the  times,  modes,  circumstances, 
intents,  views,  purposes,  and  opinions  of  official  obligation  and  duty  under  and 
with  which  such  acts,  steps,  and  proceedings  were  done  and  taken;  and  he  makes 
answer  to  this  eleventh  article  of  the  matters  in  his  answer  to  the  first  article, 
pertaining  to  the  suspension  or  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  the  same 
intent  and  effect  as  if  they  were  here  repeated  and  set  forth. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  denies  that 
by  means  or  reason  of  anything  in  said  article  alleged,  this  respondent,  as  !pses> 
ident  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  or  at  any 
other  day  or  time,  commit,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 
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And  this  respondent,  farther  answering  the  said  eleventh  article,  eaje  that  the 
Bame  and  the  matters  therein  contained  do  not  charge  or  idlege  the  commission 
of  anj  act  whatever  by  this  respondent,  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor  the  omission  by  this  respondent  of  any  act  of  official  obligation  or 
dutj  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States ;  nor  does  the  said  artide 
nor  the  matters  therein  contained  name,  de^iignate,  describe,  or  define  any  act  or 
mode  or  form  of  attempt,  device,  contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device, 
contrivance  or  means,  whereby  this  respondent  can  know  or  nnders'tand  what  aet 
or  mode  or  form  of  attempt,  device,  contrivance  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device, 
contrivance,  or  means,  are  imputed  to  or  charged  against  this  respondent,  in  his 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  intended  so  to  be,  or  whereby  this 
respondent  can  morrfnlly  or  definitely  make  answer  unto  the  said  article  than 
he  hereby  does. 

And  this  respondent,  in  submitting  to  this  honorable  court  this  his  answer  to 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfblly  reserves  leave 
to  amend  and  add  to  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  may  become  necessary  or 
proper,  and  when  and  as  such  necessity  and  propriety  shall  appear. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

HBlfHY  StANBERY, 

B.  R.  Curtis, 
Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson, 
William  M.  Evarts, 
W.  S.  Grobsbbck, 

Of  Counsel. 


Exhibit  A. 

Message,  Match  3,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  carefully  examined  the- bill  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices. 
The  material  portion  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  first  section,  and  is  of  the 
effect  following,  namely : 

That  eveiy  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  ha  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  &nate,  and  every  persuu  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any 
such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualifiea  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
eonasnt  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified ;  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasniy, 
of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  Qeneral,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they 
may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

These  provisions  are  qualified  by  a  reservation  in  the  fourth  section,  "  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  oill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  anv  office 
the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law.'*  In  effect  the  bill  provides  tnat  the 
President  shall  not  remove  from  their  places  any  of  the  civil  officers  whose  terms 
of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts,  in  my  judgment,  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  question,  as  Congress  is  well  aware, 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  That  the  power  of  removal  is  constitutionally  vested 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  principle  which  has  been  not  more 
distinctly  declared  by  judicial  authority  and  judicial  commentators  than  it  has 
been  uniformly  practiced  upon  by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  government.  The  question  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  so  early 
as  the  16th  day  of  June,  1789,  on  the  bill  for  establishing  an  executive  depart- 
ment, denominated  "The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs."     The  first  clause  of 
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the  bill,  after  recapitulating  the  fiinetione  of  that  officer  and  defining  hfs  dntiefli 
had  these  words :  ^To  be  removable  from  office  hj  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  moved  to  strike  out  these  words,  and  the  motion  was  sustained 
with  great  ability  and  vigor.  It  was  insisted  that  the  President  could  not  con- 
stitutionally exercise  the  power  of  removal  exclusive  of  the  Senate ;  that  the 
Federalist  so  interpreted  the  Constitution  when  arguing  for  its  adoption  by  the 
seveial  States ;  that  the  Constitution  had  nowhere  given  the  President  power  of 
removal,  either  expressly  or  by  strong  implication;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
distinctly  provided  for  removals  from  office  by  impeachment  only.  A  conatrae- 
tidn  which  denied  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President  was  further  maintained 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  the  power ;  from  the  sap- 
posed  tendency  of  an  exposure  of  public  officers  to  capricious  removal,  to  im- 
pair the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  ;  from  the  alleged  injustice  and  hardship 
of  displacing  incumbents,  dependent  upon  their  official  stations,  without  suQdent 
consideration  ;  from  a  supposed  want  of  responsibilty  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  from  an  imagined  defect  of  guarantees  against  a  vicious  President,  who 
might  incline  to  abuse  the  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  power  of  removal  by  the  President  was  de- 
fended as  a  true  exposition  of  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  maintained 
that  there  are  certain  causes  for  which  persons  ought  to  be  removed  from  office 
without  being  guilty  of  treason,  bribery,  or  malfeasance,  and  that  the  nature  of 
things  demands  that  it  should  be  so.  *'  Suppose,*'  it  was  said,  "  a  man  becomes 
insane  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  is  likely  to  ruin  our  afiairs,  are  the  hands 
of  government  to  be  confined  from  warding  off  the  evilt  Suppose  a  person  in 
office  not  possessing  the  talents  he  was  Judged  to  have  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment, is  the  error  not  to  be  corrected^  Suppose  he  acquire  vicious  habits 
and  incurable  indolence,  or  totally  neglect  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  shall 
work  mischief  to  the  public  welfare,  is  there  no  way  to  arrest  the  threatened 
danger  ?  Suppose  he  become  odious  and  unpopular  by  reason  of  the  measures 
he  pursues — and  this  he  may  do  without  committing  any  positive  offence  against 
the  law — must  he  preserve  his  office  in  despite  of  the  popular  will  ?  Suppose  him 
grasping  for  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the*  elevation  of  his  connections  by 
eveiy  means  short  of  the  treason  defined  by  the  Constitution,  hurrying  your 
affairs  to  the  precipice  of  destruction,  endangering  your  domestic  tranquinity, 
plundering  you  of  the  means  of  defence,  alienating  the  affections  of  your  allies, 
and  promoting  the  spirit  of  discord,  mast  the  tardy,  tedious,  desultory  road 
by  way  of  impeachment  be  travelled  to  overtake  the  man  who,  barely  confining 
himself  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  employed  in  "  drawing  off  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  governments*  The  nature  of  things,  the  great  objects  of  society, 
the  express  objects  of  the  Constitution  itself  require  that  this  thing  should  be 
otherwise.  To  unite  the  Senate  with  the  President  "in  the  exercise  of  the 
power,"  it  was  said,  **  would  involve  us"  in  the  most  serious  difficulty.  "  Sup- 
pose a  discovery  of  any  of  these  events  should  take  place  when  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session,  how  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  ?  The  evil  could  be  avoided  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  Senate  sitting  always."  In  regard  to  the  danger  of 
the  power  being  abused  if  exercised  by  one  man,  it  was  said  ''  that  the  danger 
is  as  great  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  who  are  assembled  from  varions  parts  of 
the  continent,  with  different  impressions  and  opinions  ;"  that  such  a  body  is  more 
likely  to  misuse  the  power  of  removal  than  the  man  whom  the  united  voice  of 
America  calls  to  the  presidential  chair.  As  the  nature  of  government  requires 
the  power  of  removal,  it  was  maintained  **  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  this 
way  by  the  hand  capable  of  exerting  itself  with  effect,  and  the  power  must  be 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
government."  Mr,  Madison,  whose  adverse  opinion  in  the  Federalist  had  been 
relied  upon  by  those  who  denied  the  exclusive  power,  now  participated  in  the 
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debate.  "He  declared  that  he  had  reviewed  his  former  opinionB,  and  he  summed 
up  the  whole  case  as  follows : 

Tbe  Constitntion  affirms  tliat  the  execntfye  power  Is*  Tested  in  tlie  President.  Are  thete 
exceptiolu  to  this  proposition  f  Tes,  there  are.  The  Constitution  says  that  in  appointing^  to 
office  the  Senale  snail  be  assodated  with  the  President,  unless  in  the  case  of  inferior  officers, 
wlien  the  law  shall  otherwise  direct.  Have  we  (that  is,  Conf^reRs)  a  right  to  extend  this 
eicepiion  7  I  belieye  not.  If  the  Constitution  has  invested  all  executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, I  return  to  assert  that  the  legislature  has  no  right  to  diminish  or  modify  his  executive 
SQtboritj.  The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  this :  is  there  power  of  displacing  an 
ezeeative  power  1  I  conceive  that  if  any  power  whatever  is  in  tbe  ExeeiUive  it  is  the  power 
of  appointing,  overseeing,  and  controlling  those  who  execute  the  laws.  If  t)ie  Constitution 
bid  not  qualified  the  power  of  the  President  in  appointing  to  office  by  associating  the  Senate 
wiA  him  in  that  bnsiness,  wonld  it  not  be  clear  that  he  would  have  the  right  bv  virtue  of 
bis  eiectttive  power  to  aiake  aach  appointment?  Should  we  be  «athorized,  in  defiance  of 
tbat  clause  in  the  Constitution — '*  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President" — to 
oaite  the  Senate  with  tbe  President  in  the  appointment  to  office  7  I  conceiye  not.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  sbonld  not  be  authorised  to  do  this.  I  think  it  may  be  disputed  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  associate  them  in  removing  persons  from  office,  the  one  power  being  as  much 
of  ao  ezeentiTe  nature  as  the  other ;  and  the  first  is  aathoriaed  bv  bung  excepted  out  of  the 
general  rule  established  by  the  Constitution  in  these  words :  *'  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  President.  ** 

The  question  thus  ablj  and  exhaustively  argued  was  decided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty,  in  favor  of  the  principle 
that  the  exeeative  power  of  removal  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Exec- 
utive, and  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  VicerPresident.  The  ques- 
tion has  often  been  raised  in  subsequent  times  of  high  excitement,  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  has  nevertheless  conformed  in  ail  cases  to  the  deci- 
sion thus  early  made. 

The  question  was  revived  during  the  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
who  made,  as  is  well  recollected,  a  very  lai^  number  of  removals,  which  were 
made  an  occasion  of  close  and  rigorous  scrutiny  and  remonstrance.  The  sub- 
ject was  long  and  earnestly  debat^  in  the  Senate,  and  the  early  construction  ef 
the.  Constitution  was  nevertheless  freely  accepted  as  binding  and  conclusive 
upon  GongreeB. 

The  question  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Jan- 
nary,  1839,  ex  parte  Heenan.  It  was  declared  by  the  court  on  that  occasion 
that  the  power  of  removal  trom  office  was  a  subject  much  disputed,  and  upon 
which  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  was  entertained  in  the  early  history  of  the 
government.  This  related,  however,  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
officers  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  the  great  question 
was  whether  the  removal  was  to  be  by  the  President  alone  or  with  die  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  both  constituting  the  appointing  power.  No  one  denied 
the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  jointly  to  remove  where  the  tenure  of 
the  office  was  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  which  was  a  full  recognition  of  the 
principle  tbat  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment ; 
hot  it  was  very  early  adopted  as  a  practical  construction  of  the  Constitution  that 
this  power  was  vested  in  the  President  alone,  and  such  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  for  in  the  organization  of 
the  three  great  Departments  ef  State,  War,  and  Treasury,  in  1789,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  subordinate  officer  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  should  have  charge  of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to 
the  office  when  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  removed  nrom  office  by 
t^e  President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Navy  Department  was  estab- 
lished, in  the  year  1798,  provision  was  made  for  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
Wks,  records,  and  documents  of  the  department  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary,  by  removal  or  otherwise.  It  is  not  here  said  "  by  removal 
of  the  President,"  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the  heads  of  the  other  depart- 
Bients ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  holds  his  office  with  the  same  tenure 
as  the  other  Secretaries,  and  is  removable  by  the  President    The  change  of 
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phraseology  arose  probably  from  its  having  become  the  settled  and  well-under- 
stood constraction  of  the  Constitution  that  the  power  of  removal  was  vested  iu 
the  President  alone  in  such  cases,  although  the  appointment  of  the  officer  id  bj 
the  President  and  Senate.     (13  Peters,  page  139.) 

Our  most  distinguished  and  accepted  commentators  upon  the  Constitution 
concur  in  the  construction  thus  early  given  by  Cougress,  and  thus  sanctioned 
by  the  Supreme  Court, .  After  a  full  analysis  of  the  congressional  debate  to 
which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Justice  Story  comes  to  this  conclusion : 

After  a  inoet  Animated  discussion,  the  vote  finailly  taken  in  the  Hoase  of  BepresentatlTes 
was  affirmative  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  without  any  co-operation  of  the 
Senate  by  the  vote  of  34  members  against  20.  In  the  Senate  the  clanse  in  the  bill  affirming 
tbe  power  was  canied  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Preeideift.  That  the  final  decision  of 
this  question  so  made  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  exalted  character  of  the  Preeideot  (hen 
ill  office  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  has  always  been  believed ;  yet  the  doctrine  was 
opposed  as  ^'ell  as  supported  by  the  highest  talent  and  patriotism  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lic have  acquiesced  iu  this  decision,  and  it  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  case 
in  the  historv  of  the  government  of  a  power  conferred  by  implication  on  the  Execntive  bj 
the  assent  of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress  which  has  not  been  questioned  on  many  oihar 
occasions. 

The  commentator  adds : 

Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  without  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Chancellor  Kent's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  as  follows  :  "  On  the  first  organi- 
zation of  the  government  it  was  made  a  qnestion  whether  the  power  of  removal 
in  case  of  officers  appointed  to  hold  at  pleasure  resided  nowhere  but  in  the 
body  which  appointed,"  and,  of  course^  whether  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was 
not  requisite  to  remove.  This  was  the  construction  given  to  the  Gonstitution 
while  it  was  pending  for  ratification  before  the  State  conventions  by  the  author 
of  the  Federalist.  But  the  construction  which  was  given  to  the  Constitution 
by  Congi'esB  after  great  consideration  and  discussion  was  difFerent.  The  words 
of  the  act  (establishing  the  Treasury  Department)  are,  *'  and  whenever  the 
same  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in' 
any  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office,  the  assistant  shall  act."  This  amounted  to  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  acqui- 
esced in  and  acted  upon  as  a  decisive  authority  in  the  case. 

It  applies  equally  to  every  other  officer  of  the  government  appointed  by  tbe 
President  whose  term  of  duration  is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  snpported  by 
the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate  officers  iu  the  czecntive  department 
ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  department,  because  he  is 
iuveeted  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  the  participation  in  that 
authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  strictly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  execution 
of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might 
often  be  requisite  to  fulfil  it.  Thus  has  the  important  question  presented  by 
this  bill  been  settled,  iu  the  language  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  (who,  while 
dissenting  from  it,  admitted  that  it  was  settled,)  by  construction,  settled  by  the 
practice  of  the  government,  and  settled  by  statute.  The  events  of  the  last  war 
furnished  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  maintained  in  many  of  its  parts,  including  that  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  consideration.  When  the  war  broke  out,  rebel  enemies,  traitors,  abet- 
tors, and  sympathizers  were  found  in  every  department  of  the  government,  as 
well  in  the  civil  service  as  in  the  land  and  naval  military  service.  They  w«^ 
found  in  Congress  and  among  the  keepers  of  the  Capitol,  in  foreign  missions, 
in  each  and  all  of  the  executive  departments,  in  the  judicial  service,  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  among  the  agents  for  conducting  Indian  affairs,  and  upon  probable 
suspicion  they  were  promptly  displaced  by  my  predecessor,  so  far  as  they  held 
their  offices  under  executive  authority,  and  their  duties  were  confided  to  new 
and  loyal  sucoessora.    No  complaints  against  that  power  or  doubts  of  its  wisdom 
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were  entertained  in  any  qttarter.  I  sincerely  truflt  and-beliere  that  no  snch  eiril 
war  18  likely  to  oeear  again.  I  cannot  doubt,  howerer,  that  in  whatever  form 
and  on  whatever  occasion  sedition  can  rise,  an  effort  to  hinder  or  embarrass  or 
defeat  the  legitimate  action  of  this  government,  whether  by  preventing  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  or  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  separating  the  States,  or 
betraying  the  country  to  a  foreign  enemy,  the  power  of  removal  from  office  by 
the  Executive,  as  it  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  practiced,  will  be  found 
indispensable.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  a  depositary  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  nation,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  unite  with  Congress  in  reversing 
it  by  giving  my  approval  of  the  bill. 

At  the  early  day  when  the  question  was  settled,  and,  indeed,  at  the  several 
periods  when  it  has  subsequently  been  agitated,  the  success  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  a  free  representative 
government,  was  held  doubtful  in  other  countries,  and  was  even  a  subject  of 
patriotic  apprehension  among  the  American  people  themselves.  A  trial  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  conflicts  and  of  civil  war,  is 
confidently  regarded  as  having  extinguished  all  such  doubts  and  apprehensions 
for  the  future.  During  that  eighty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  security,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  never  surpassed 
by  any  nation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Con- 
etitution  is  due  to  the  wonderful  wisdom  with  which  the  functions  of  government 
were  distributed  among  the  three  principal  departments — the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial — and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  each  has  confined  itself 
or  been  confined  by  the  general  voice  of  tne  nation  within  its  peculiar  and 
proper  sphere. 

While  a  just,  proper,  and  watchful  jealousy  of  executive  power  constantly 
prevails,  as  it  ought  ever  to  prevail,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  an  efficient 
Executive,  capable,  in  the  language  of  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  President^  of 
executing  the  laws  within  the  sphere  of  executive  action,  of  preserving,  pro- 
tecting, and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  an  indispensable 
security  for  tranquillity  at  homeland  peace,  honor, and  safety  abroad.  Govern- 
ments have  been  erected  in  many  countries  upon  our  model.  If  one  or  many 
of  them  have  thus  far  failed  in  Fully  securing  to  their  people  the  benefits  which 
we  have  derived  from  our  system,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  their 
misfortuue  has  resulted  from  their  unfortunate  failure  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  each  of  the  three  great  departments  while  preserving  harmony  among  them  all. 

Having  at  an  early  period  accepted  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  executive 
office  ia  the  sense  to  which  it  was  interpreted  with  the  concurrence  of  its 
founders,  I  have  found  no  sufficient  grounas  in  the  arguments  now  opposed  to 
that  construction,  or  in  any  assumed  necessity  of  the  times,  for  changing  those 
opinions.  For  these  reasons  I  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  in  which  House  it 
originated,  for  the  further  consideration  of  Congress,  which  the  Constitution 
preiscribes.  Insomuch  as  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  which  I  have  not  con- 
sidered are  matters  chiefly  of  detail,  and  are  based  atlogether  upon  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution  from  which  I  am  obfiged  to  dissent,  I  have  not  thought  it 
Becesaary  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  an  occasion  of  distinct 
and  special  objections.  Experience,  I  think,  has  shown  that  it  is  the  easiest,  as 
it  is  also  the  most  attractive,  of  studies  to  frame  constitutions  for  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  free  States  and  nations. 

But  I  think  experience  has  equally  shown  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
poHtical  labors  to  preserve  and  maintain  such  free  constitutions  of  self-govern- 
ment when  once  happily  established.  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  they  can 
oe  preserved  and  maintained,  except  by  a  constant  adherence  to  them  through 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  nationad  existence,  with  such  adaptations  as  may 
become  necessary,  always  to  be  effected,  however,  through  the  agencies  and  in  the 
lorms  prescribed  in  the  original  constitutions  themselves,     Wnenever  adminis- 
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tnttion  fbils,  or  Beems  to  fail»  in  secaring  anj  of  the  great  ends  for  whicb  repuV 
liean  government  is  established,  the  proper  course  seems  to  be  to  renew  the 
original  spirit  and  forms  of  the  Oonstitution  itself. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Washington,  Marck  2, 18G7. 


Exhibit  B. 
Message  to  the  Senate^  December  12,  1867. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

On  the  12th  of  August  last  I  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  on  the  same  day  designated  General  Grant  to 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  Executive  orders : 

Executive  Mansion, 

WaMngton,  Augutt  12,  1867. 

SiK :  Bj  yirtae  of  the  powei'  and  autbority  Vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  ConstitnUoii 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  ftom  office  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cense  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

Ton  will  at  once  transfer  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorised 
and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

9 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Avgust  12,  1867. 

6m :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  suspended  as  Secretary  of  War,  yon 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  will  at 
once  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ban  been  instnicted  to  transfer  to  yon  all  the  records,  books,  pi^Mis, 
r.nd  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  char^. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Wuskingtonf  D.  C. 

The  following  commuoication  wSiS  received  from  Mr.  Stanton : 

War  Department, 
Watldngton  Citp,  August  12,  1867. 

Sir  :  Tour  note  of  this  date  has  been  received*  informing  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
and  authority  vested  in  you  as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all 
functions  pertaining  to  the  same ;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretaiy  of 
War  ad  interim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  custody 
and  charge. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without 
legal  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or 
all  functions  pertaming  to  the  same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to- compel  me  to 
transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as 
Secretary. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  general  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been 
appointed  ad  interim,  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appoiutdieut,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  forbe. 

To  the  President. 

The  suspension  has  not  heen  revoked,  and  the  husiness  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  conducted  hy  the  Secretary  ad  interim.  Prior  to  the  date  of  this  sui*- 
pension  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
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proper  Mr.  StaDtou  should  retire  from  my  eabinet.  The  mntiial  confidence  and 
accord  which  should  exist  in  sach  a  relation  had  ceased.  I  supposed  that  Mr. 
Staoton  was  well  advised  that  his  contin nance  in  the  cabinet  was  contrary  to 
my  wishes,  for  I  had  repeatedly  given  him  so  to  understand  by  every  mode 
short  of  an  express  request  that  he  shonld  resign.  Having  waitea  full  time  for 
the  voluntary  action  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  seeing  no  manifestation  on  his  part  of 
aa  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed  him  the  following  note  on  the  5th  of 
August : 

Sir  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  your  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  rejily : 

War  Depatmbnt, 
Washington,  Aujput  5,  I8G7. 

Sir:  Tout  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  public  consideraUons  of  a  high 
character  constrain  vou  to  say  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honot  to  say  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  department,  constrain  me  not  to 
resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meetinfr  of  Conniess. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  declination  of  compliance  with 
the  request  for  his  resignation ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  content  himself  with  assuming  that  public  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as  fully  a  rule  of  action  for  himself  as 
for  the  President,  aad  that  upon  so-  delicate  a  question  as  the  fitness  of  an  oft* 
cer  for  continuance  in  his  office,  the  officer  i«  as  competent  and  as  impartial  to 
decide  as  his  superior,  who  is  responsible  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  goes  farther, 
and  plainly  intimates  what  he  means  by  "public  considerations  of  a  high  char- 
acter;" and  thia  is  nothing  less  than  his  loss  of  confidence  in  his  superior.  He 
Bays  that  these  public  considerations  haye  '* alone  induced  me  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  this  department,"  and  that  they  "  constrain  me  not  to  resign  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Oongress." 

This  language  is  Tery  significant.  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  position  unwil- 
lingly. He  continues  in  office  only  under  a  sense  of  high  public  duty.  He  is 
ready  to  leave  "when  it  is  safe  to  leave,  and  as  the  danger  he  apprehends  from 
his  removal  then  will  not  exist  when  Oongress  is  here,  he  is  constrained  to 
v^nudn  during  the  interim.  What,  then,  is  that  danger  which  can  only  be 
averted  hy  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  Congress  ]  Mr.  Stanton  does  not 
say  that  ''public  considerations  of  a  high  character"  constrain  him  to  hold  on 
to  the  office  indefinitely.  He  does  not  say  that  no  one  other  than  himself  can 
at  any  time  be  fdund  to  take  his  place  and  perform  its  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
he  expresses  a  desire  to  leave  the  office  at  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with 
these  high  public  considerations.  He  says  in  efiect  that  while  Congress  is 
awaj  he  must  remain,  but  that  when  Congress  is  here  he  can  go.  In  other 
words,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  unwilling  to  leave  the 
War  Department  in  bis  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the  President  may 
appoint  or  designate  to  perform  its  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  may 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  approve.  Therefore, 
he  will  not  resign.  But  when  Congress  is  in  session  the  President  cannot 
appoint  a  Secretary  of  War  which  the  Senate  does  not  approve.  Consequently^ 
▼hen  Oongress  meets  Mr.  Stanton  is  ready  to  resign. 

Whatever  cogency  these  **  considerations  "  may  have  had  upon  Mr.  Stanton» 
whatever  right  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever 
propriety  there  might  be  in  the  expression  of  them  to  others,  one  thing  is  cer- 
^ :  it  was  official  misconduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his 
superior  officer.    Upon  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  note  I  only  delayed  the 
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order  of  BOBpenBion  long  enough  to  make  the  neeesaaTyartangemeiits  to  fill  tbe 
office.  If  this  were  the  only  cause  for  his  saspension,  it  would  be  ample. 
Necessarily  it  moat  end  our  most  important  official  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagixM 
a  degree  of  effirontery  which  would  embolden  the  head  of  a  department  to  take 
bis  seat  at  the  council  table  in  the  Executive  Mansion  after  such  an  act  Nor 
can  I  imagine  a  President  so  forgetful  of  the  proper  rebpect  and  dignity  wbidi 
belong  to  his  office  as  to  submit  to  such  intrusion.  I  wQl  not  do  Mr.  Stanton 
the  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  any  idea  of  offering  to  act  as  one  of 
my  constitutional  advisers  after  that  note  was  written.  There  was  an  interval 
of  a  week  between  that  date  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during  which  two 
cabinet  meetings  were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor 
was  he  expected.     On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  sns- 

Sension,  and  that  General  Grant  had  been  authoriEed  to  take  charge  of  tbe 
epartment.     In  his  answer  to  this  notification,  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Stanton 
expresses  himself  as  follows : 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitutioii 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  suspend  me 
from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  tbe  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  pertaining  to  toe  same, 
or  without  sadi  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  tberecordai  booki, 
papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as  the  General 
commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  inUrinij  and  has  notified 
me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  under  protest, 
to  superior  force. 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  August  5  Mr.  Stanton  stated 
that  he  had  been  constrained  to  continue  in  the  office,  even  before  he  was  re- 
qaested  to  resign,  by  considerations  of  a  high  public  eharaotor.  In  this  note  d 
August  12  a  new  and  diiferent  sense  of  public  duty  compels  bin  to  deny  the 
President's  right  to  suspend  him  from  office  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
This  Ust  is  the  public  duty  of  resisting  an  'act  contrary  to  law,  and  he  duirgee 
the  President  with  violation  of  the  law  in  ordering  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Stanton  refers  generally  to  the  "  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  and  says  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  ''under"  these  compels  him  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  him  from  office.  As  to  his  sense  of 
duty  under  the  Constitution,  that  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  As  to  his 
sense  of  duty  under  ''  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  he  certainly  cannot  refer 
to  the  law  which  creates  the  War  Department,  for  that  expressly  confers  upon 
the  President  the  unlimited  right  to  remove  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
only  other  law  bearing  upon  the  question  is  the  tenure-of-office  act,  pasaed  by 
Congress  over  the  presidential  veto  March  2,  1867.  This  is  the  law  whi<^, 
under  a  sense  of  pubUc  duty,  Mr.  Stanton  volunteers  to  defend.  There  is  bo 
provision  in  this  law  which  compels  any  officer  coming  within  its  provisions  to 
remain  in  office.  It  forbids  removals,  but  not  resignations.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
perfectly  free  to  resign  at  any  moment,  either  upon  his  own  motion  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  or  an  order.  It  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  taste.  There 
was  nothing  compulsory  in  the  nature  of  legal  obligation.  Nor  does  he  put  his 
action  upon  that  imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a ''  sense  of  public 
dnty,"  not  of  legal  obligation,  compelling  him  to  hold  on,  and  leaving  him  no 
choice.  The  public  duty  which  is  upon  him  arises  from  the  respect  which  he 
owes  to  the  Constitution  and  tbe  laws,  violated  in  his  own  case.  He  is,  there- 
fore, compelled  by  this  sense  of  public  duty  to  vindicate  violated  law  and  to 
stand  as  its  champion. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a  public 
doty,  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure-of* 
office  law  did  not  pass  without  notice.  Like  other  acts  it  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent £&r  approval.  As  is  my  custom,  I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet 
for  their  advice  upon  the  question,  whether  I  should  approve  it  or  not  It  was 
a  grave  queation  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would  of  course  rdy  most 
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upon  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  Attorney  Gkneral  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  once  been 
Attorney  General.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  me  that  the  proposed 
law  was  nneonstitntional.  All  spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation,  but  Mr. 
Stanton's  condemnation  of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He 
referred  to  the  constitutional  provisions,  the  debates  in  Gongress^-especially  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  a  senator-^to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  through  every 
successive  administration,  all  concurring  to  establish  the  right  of  removal  as 
Tested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President.  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight 
of  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  defend 
the  power  of  the  President  from  usurpation  and  to  veto  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  a  head 
of  department  than  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  He  acts  then  under  the 
gravest  obligations  of  law ;  for  when  he  is  called  upoii  by  the  President  fbr 
advice  it  is  the  Constitution  that  speaks  to  him.  All  his  other  duties  are  left  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  by  statute ;  but  this  duty  was  deemed  so  mo- 
mentous that  it  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself.  !After  all  this  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  note  of  August  12.  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  him  compelled,  by  a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  public  duty 
under  "the  Constitution,"  to  assume  the  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under  the 
solemn  obligations  of  public  duty>  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  he  advised 
me  was  a  violation  of  that  Constitution.  I  make  great  allowance  for  a  change 
of  opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of  grcat«i<t 
indulgence.  Where  our  opinions  take  the  shape  of  advice  and  influence  the 
action  of  others,  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  will  sdsurcely  justify  us  in  repudi- 
ating them  when  they  come  to  be  upplied  to  ourselves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full  mas- 
tery of  the  question  manifested  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  time  so  fully 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  another  veto  upon  the  pending  reconstruction 
act,  that  I  requested  him  to  prepare  the  veto  upon  this  tenu)re-of-office  bill. 
This  he  declined  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  to  undergo,  at  the  time, 
the  labor  of  writing,  hot  stated  his  readiness  to  furnish  what  aid  might  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  paper.  At  the  time  this  subject 
was  before  the  cabinet  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  their  tenure  of  office 
was  not  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  point 
was  distinctly  decided;  but  I  well  recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  no  dissent  was 
expressed. 

Whether  the  point  was  well  taken  or  not  did-  not  seem  to  me  of  any  conse- 
quence, for  the  unanimous  expression  of  opiraon  against  the  constitutionality 
and  policy  of  the  act  was  so  decided  that  I  felt  no  concern,  so  far  as  the  act 
had  reference  to  the  gentlemen  then  present,  that  I  ^v«uld  be  embarrassed  in  the 
future.  The  bill  had  not  then  become  a  law.  The  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  and  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any  changes. 
If  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated a  moment  as  to  his  removal.  No  pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or 
required.  But  there  are  circumstances  when  to  give  an  express  pledge  is  not 
necessary,  and  when  to  require  it  is  an  imputation  of  possible  bad  faith.  I  felt 
that  if  these  gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  it  was,  as  to  them, 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  them  would  ever  take  refuge  under  its  provis- 
ions. I  now  pass  to  another  subject*  When,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  the 
duties  of  the  presidential  office  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  a  full  cabinet  of 
^ven  members,  all  of  them  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  made  no  change.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shortly  afterward  ratified  a  change  determined  upon  by  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin,  bat  not  perfected  at  his  deatb,  and  admitted  hu  app6iQtee,  Mr.  Hailan,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Usher,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  re-estabb'sh  government,  law,  and  orderia 
the  insurrectionary  States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  sudden  over- 
throw of  the  rebellion  required  speedy  action.  This  grave  subject  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  the  plan  according 
to  which  it  was  to  be  managed  had  been  prepared  and  was  ready  for  adoptioo. 
A  leading  feature  of  that  plan  was  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  executire 
authority,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet  doubted  his  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  do  the  woi4l     The  first  business  transacted  in  cabinet  after 

1  became  President  was  this  unfinished  business  of  my  predecessor.  A  plan  or 
scheme  of  reconstruction  was  produced  which  had  boen  prepared  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln by  Mr.  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  approved,  and,"  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable,  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  became  the  basis  of  action  in  turn  for 
the  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  committee  he 
was  asked  the  following  question : 

Did  any  one  of  the  cabinet  express  a  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  executiYe  branch  of  tbe 

government  to  reorganize  State  governments  which  had  been  in  rebellion  without  the  aid  of 
lODgress  7 

He  answered : 

Kone  whatever.  I  had  myself  entertained  no  donbt  of  the  snthoritj  of  the  President  to 
take  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  proposed  daring  the  vaca- 
tion of  Congress,  and  agreed  in  the  plan  specined  iQ  the  proclamation  in  the  ca99  of  North 
Carolina. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for  which  I  have  been  more 
denounced  than  this.  It  was  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  from  no 
responsibility  on  that  account,  for  the  plan  approved  itself  to  my  own  judgmeot, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Thus  far,  and  upon  this  vital 
policy,  there  was  perfect  accord  between  the  cabinet  and  myself,  and  I  saw  no 
necessity^  for  a  change.  As  time  passed  on  there  was  developed  an  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  and  of  policy  between  Congress  and  the  President  upoa 
this  same  subject  and  npon  tne  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstrnction  of 
these  States  should  proceed,  especially  upon  the  question  of  negro  sufirage. 
Upon  this  point  three  members  of  the  cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  syca* 
pathy  with  Congress.  They  remained  only  long  enongh  to  see  that  the  differ- 
ence of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt  that  they  should  remain  no 
longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  propriety  constrained  them  to  resign  their 
positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  each  other  ia 
opposite  opinions,  and  mutual  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so  vital 
as  to  require  a  severance  of  official  relations.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866. 
The  suDsequent  sessions  of  Congress  developed  new  complications  when  tbe 
suffrage  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  March 

2  and  March  23,  1867,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  cabinet  consulta- 
tions upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  most  vital  points  was 
developed.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  could  not  be  reconciled.  That  unity  of  opinion  which 
upon  great  questions  of  public  policy  or  administration  is  so  essential  to  the 
Executive. was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  should  have  no  other  opinions 
than  those  of  the  President.  He  has  tne  same  right,  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty,  to  entertain  and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  Preaideut. 
Wlu^  I  do  claim  is  that  the  President  ia  the  responsible  head  of  the  adminis- 
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trationi  and  when  ilie  opihions  af  a  heaA  of  departmeiit  are  irreeoncilablj 
opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in  grave  matters  of  policy  and  administration 
there  is  but  one  resolt  Which  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  severance  of 
the  official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  government*  has  always 
been  the  rule;  and  it  is  a  wise  one;  for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its 
members  must  impair  the  efficiency  of  any  administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Stanton  from  my  administration  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  and  necessary ; 
bat  I  cannot  omit  to  state  a  special  ground  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  vin- 
dicate my  action. 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1866,  justly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not  only  as  to 
tbose  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  those  who,  more  or  less  remotely,  might  be 
held  to  responsibility  for  its  occurrence.  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort 
made  to  fix  that  responsibility  on  the  President.  The  charge  was  openly  made, 
and  again  and  again  reiterated  through  all  the  land,  that  the  President  was 
warned  in  time  but  refused  to  interfere. 

Sy  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Louisianay 
dated  the  27th  and  28th  of  August.  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  delegates, 
claiming  to  be  a  constitutional  convention,  were  about  to  assemble  in  New 
Orleans  ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the  grand  jury,  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot,  and  this  question  was  asked : 
'*  Is  the  military  to  intenere  \o  prevent  process  of  court  V*  This  question  was 
asked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority , 
and  the  answer  sent  by  telegraph,  on  the  same  28th  of.  August,  was  this  : 

The  military-  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts. 

On  the  same  28th  of  August  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton 
by'  Major  General  Baird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  in 
command  of  the  military  af  New  Orleans  : 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Stentary  of  War : 

A  conTention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day. The  lieutenant  g^yernor  and  city  authorities  think  it  unlawful,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  bj  arrestiDg  the  delegates.  I  hare  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  warned 
the  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  that 
effect  from  the  President.   Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph. 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturday.  The  next  morning,  the  29thy  this 
despatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  residence  iiPthis  city.  He  took 
DO  action  upon  it,  and  neither  sent  instructions  to  General  Baird  himself  nor 
presented  it  to  me  for  such  instructions.  On  the  next  day  (Monday)  the  riot 
occurred.  1  never  saw  this  despatch  from  General  Baird  until  some  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my  call  for  all  the  despatches,  with  a  view 
to  their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  me.  These  facts  all  appear  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  impeachment 
investigation.  On  the  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed, 
General  Baird  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  i 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serions  riot  occurred  here  to-day.  I  had 
not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  /or  protection,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  and  the 
mayor  hfid  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fully  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  military  interfer- 
ence, that  I  did  regard  an  outbreak  as  a  thing  to  be  apprehended.  The  lieutenant  governor 
bad  assured  uie  that  even  if  a  writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  sheriff  would  not 
attempt  to  serve  it  without  my  permission,  and  for  to-day  they  desired  to  suspend  it.  I 
enclose  herewith  copies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  maror,  and  of  a  despatch  which  the 
lieutenant  governor  claims  to  have  received  from  the  Presiaent.  I  regret  that  no  reply  to  my 
despatch  to  yon  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.    General  Sheridan  is  stiU  absent  m  Texas. 
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The  despatch  of  General  Baird  of  the  28th  asks  for  Imniedtate  instractions, 
and  his  letter  of  the  30 th*  after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  just  hap- 
pened, ends  with  the  expression  of  regret  that  the  instractions  which  he  asked 
for  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  fault  or  the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  military  commander  was  left  without  instructions ;  but  for  all 
omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instract,  when  instruction  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openly  and  persistently  held  respon- 
sible. Instantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delinquency  of  the  President  was 
heralded  in  every  form  of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President 
was  not  responsible  for  this  delinquency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power, 
but  it  was  not  given  by  him  to  the  public,  and  only  to  the  President  in  obedience 
to  a  requisition  for  all  the  despatches. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  myself  that  General  Baird's  request  was  not  brought 
to  my  notice.  It  is  clear,  from  his  despatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
War  had  given  him  proper  instructions  the  riot  which  arose  on  the  assembling 
of  the  convention  would  have  been  averted.  There  may  be  those  ready  to  saj 
that  I  would  have  given  no  instructions,  even  if  the  despatch  had  reached  me 
in  time;  but  all  must  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  opportunity. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment 
investigation  committee  as  to  the  despatch  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  despatch  of  the  28th  of  Jnly  by  General  Baird,  I  ask  yon  whether 
that  despatch,  on  its  receipt,  was  communicated  7 

A.  I  received  that  despatch  on  Sand>iy  forenoon ;  I  examined  it  carefully  and  considered 
the  question  presented ;  I  did  not  see  th^t  I  conld  give  any  instructions  different  from  the 
line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  made  no  answer  to  the  despatch. 

Q.  I  see  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  ten  o^clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.  Was 
that  the  hour  at  which  it  was  received  by  vou  1 

A.  That  is  the  date  of  its  reception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  night.  I  received  it 
on  Sunday  forenoon,  at  my  residence ;  a  copy  of  the  despatch  was  furnished  to  the  President 
several  days  afterward,  along  with  all  the  otner  despatches  and  communications  on  that  sub- 
ject,  but  it  was  not  furnished  by  me  before  that  time ;  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  or 
fifteen  days  afterward.  * 

Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondence  with  those  parties  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  that  despatch  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  his  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  about  any  correspondence 
except  this  one  despatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.  The  riot 
hod  taken  place  on  Monday. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  headi 
of  department  and  the  President.  The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  defined. 
The  Constitution  places  these  officers  in  the  relation  of  his  advisers  when  be 
calls  upon  them  for  ffflvice.  The  acts  of  Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Department.     It  provides  that — 

There  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  th6  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on 
or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States :"  and  furthermore,  "  the  saad  prin- 
cipal officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  frqm  time  to  time  order  and  instruct 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  to  be  called  the  chief  clerk,  "  who,  whenever  said  principal 
officer  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the  Unit^  States,"  ehall 
have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  legal  relation  is  analogous  to  that  of  principal  agent.  It  is  the  President 
upon  whom  the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  executive  department,  the 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed ;  but  as  he  cannot  execute  them 
in  person  he  is  allowed  to  select  his  agents,  and  is  made  responsible  for  their 
acts  within  juet  limits.  So  complete  is  this  presumed  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  President  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of  department 
is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself. 
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The  priucipal,  upon  wbom  such  responsibilitj  is  placed  for  the  acts  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, ought  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of 
dismissal.  To  hold  him  to  responsibilitj  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control ;  to 
leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  agent  to  be  decided  for  him  and  not 
bj  bim ;  to  allow  such  a  subordinate,  when  the  President,  moved  bj  '*  public 
considerations  of  a  liigh  character,"  requests  his  resignation  to  assume  for  him- 
self an  equal  right  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  "public  considerations,"  and 
to  make  his  own  conclusions  paramount  to  those  of  the  President — to  allow  all 
thig  is  to  reverse  the  just  order  of  administration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate 
above  the  superior. 

There  are,  however,  other  relations  between  the  President  and  a  head  of 
department  beyond  these  defined  legal  relations  which  necessarily  attend  them, 
thoQgh  not  expressed.  Chief  among  these  is  mutual  confidence.  This  relation 
id  80  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  when  or  how  it  ceases.  A  single 
flagrant  act  may  end  it  at  once,  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  confidence 
may  be  jnst  ad  effectually  destroyed  by  a  series  of  causes  too  subtle  for  demon- 
stration. As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  decay. 
Such  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  acts  or  omis- 
Bions  havf)  broken  up  this  relation.  They  are  hardly  susceptible  of  statement, 
and  still  less  of  formal  proof.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  read* the  correspondence 
of  the  5th  of  August  without  being  convinced  that  this  relation  was  effectually 
gone  on  botli  sides,  and  that,  while  the  President  was  unwilling  to  allow  Mr. 
Stanton  to  remain  in  his  administration,  Mr.  Stanton  was  equally  unwilling  to 
allow  the  President  to  cany  on  his  administration  without  his  presence.  In 
tbe  great  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  on 
tbe  first  organization  of  the  principal  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows  : 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  CouHtitution  that  the  First  Mafi^istrate  should  be 
re.<)puD8ible  for  the  executive  department.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers 
^ho  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  responsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  the  country.  A^ain,  is  there  no  danger  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate,  and  bis  friends  in  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establish- 
ment ou  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  npon  the  discbar{2^e  of  his  duties  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tbe  executive  branch,  which  is  conj»titutionally  authorized  to  inspect  and  control  his 
conduct?  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate, 
they  may  mutually  support  each  other,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the 
President  to  a  mere  vapor,  in  which  case  his  reaponhibility  would  be  annihilated,  and  the 
expectation  of  it  is  unjust.  The  high  executive  officers  joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate  would 
lay  the  foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be 
removed  by  a  revolution  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  the  same  debate,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  a  head  of 

Department  should  only  be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  concurrence  of  the 

Senate,  uses  this  language : 

"Bnt  if  proof  be  nei'essary,  what  to  then  the  consequence?  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  oi 
ten,  where  tbe  case  is  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce'the 
necesgaiy  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evid«*nce  1  Some  geutleinen  contend 
Bot.  Tn«n  the  object  will  be  lost.  Hhall  a  man,  under  tbene  circumstances,  be  saddled  upon 
tbe  President,  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  the  President  in  per- 
forming  certain  duties?  Shall  ne  be  continued,  I  ask  again,  against  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent 7  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  T  Are  you  to  look  for  it  in  the  President  who  has 
no  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  unfeelingly  or  unfaithfully  7 
Without  you  make  him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  yonr 
system.  What  is  to  be  dtme  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  conduct  of  an  officer  t" 

1  had  indulged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Stanton 
would  have  ended  this  unpleasant  complication  according  to  the  intimation  given 
in  his  note  of  August  18.  The  duly  which  1  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to 
perform  was  by  no  means  agreeable ;  but  I  leel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
controversy,  or  for  the  consequences. 

5ip 
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Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  my  cabinet  has  been  to  me»  upm 
personal  considerations,  1  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  bo  far  as  tbe 
public  interests  are  involved,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Salutary  reforms 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  great  reductions  of 
expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  its  War  Department, 
to  the  saving  of  millions  to  the  treasury. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  December  12, 1867, 


Exhibit  0. 

Address  to  the  President  by  Hon,  Reverdy  Johnson,  August  18,  1866. 

Mr.  Prrsidbnt  :  We  are  before  you  as  a  committee  of  the  National  Union 
Convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  you  with  an  authentic  copy  of  its  proceedings. 

Before  placing  it  in  your  hands,  you  will  permit  us  to  congratulate  you  that 
in  the  object  for  which  the  convention  was  called,  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
in  every  State  and  Territory  the  call  was  responded  to,  in  the  unbroken  har- 
mony of  its  deliberations,  in  the  unanimity  with  which  the  principles  it  has  de- 
clared were  adopted,  and  more  especially  in  the  patriotic  and  constitutional 
character  of  the  principles  themselves,  we  are  confident  that  you  and  tbe 
country  will  find  gratifying  and  cheering  evidence  that  there  exists  among  tbe 
people  a  public  sentiment  which  renders  an  early  and  complete  restoration  of 
the  Union  as  established  by  the  Constitution  certain  and  inevitable.  Party 
faction,  seeking  the  continuance  of  its  misrule,  may  momentarily  delay  it,  but 
the  principles  of  political  liberty,  for  which  our  fathers  successfully  contended, 
and  to  secure  which  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  are  so  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  in  which  the  country  has  been  placed  by  such  misrule,  that 
it  will  not  be  permitted  a  much  longer  duration. 

We  wish,  Mr.  President,  you  could  have  witnessed  the  spirit  of  concord  and 
brotherly  affection  which  animated  every  member  of  the  convention.  Great  as 
your  confidence  has  ever  been  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  in  their  deep  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  their  present  determination  to 
reinstate  and  maintain  it,  that  confidence  would  have  become  a  positive  convic- 
tion could  yon  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  was  done  and  said  upon  the  occa- 
sion. Every  heart  was  evidently  full  of  joy,  every  eye  beamed  with  patriotic 
animation  ;  despondency  gave  place  to  the  assurance  that,  our  late  dreadful  ciril 
strife  ended,  the  blissful  reign  of  peace,  under  the  protection  not  of  arms,  but  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  would  have  sway,  and  be  in  every  part  of  our  land  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  and  in  perfect  good  faith  obeyed.  You  would  not  have 
doubted  that  the  recurrence  of  dangerous  domestic  insurrections  in  the  future  is 
not  to  be  apprehended. 

If  you  could  have  seen  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  coming 
into  the  convention  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  hand  in  hand,  amid  the  rap- 
turous applause  of  the  whole  body,  awakened  by  heartfelt  gratification  at  tbe 
event,  filling  the  eyes  of  thousands  with  tears  of  joy,  which  they  neither  could 
nor  desired  to  repress,  you  would  have  felt  as  every  person  present  felt,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  all  sectional  or  other  perilous  dissepsions  had  ceased, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  heard  in  the  future  but  the  voice  of  harmony  pro- 
claiming devotion  to  a  common  country,  of  pride  in  being  bound  together  by  a 
common  Union,  existing  and  protected  by  forms  of  government  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  eminently  fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  either  war  or  peace. 

In  the  principles  annoimced  by  the  convention  and  in  the  feeling  theie 
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manifested,  we  have  eveiy  asBorance  tbat  harmony  throughoai  our  entire  land 
will  soon  prevail.  We  know  tbat,  aa  in  former  days,  as  was  eloquently  declared 
by  Webster,  tbe  nation's  most  gifted  statesman,  Massachusetts  and  South  Caro- 
lina went ''shoulder  to  sbonlder  through  the  Revolution,'' and  stood  hand  in 
Land  "around  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt  bis  own  great  arm 
lean  on  them  for  support,"  so  will  they  again,  with  like  magnanimity,  devotion, 
and  power,  stand  round  your  administration,  and  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  may 
also  lean  on  them  for  support. 

In  the  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  which  we  are  to  place  in  your  hands,  you 
will  find  that  the  convention  performed  the  grateful  duty  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  knowledge  of  your  "  devotion^  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  interests 
of  year  country,"  as  illustrated  by  your  entire  presidential  career,  of  declaring 
that  in  you  they  *' recognize  a  Chief  Magistrate  worthy  of  the  nation  and  equal 
to  the  great  crisis  upon  which  your  lot  is  cast;"  and  in  this  declaration  it  gives 
us  marked  pleasure  to  add,  we  are  confident  that  the  convention  has  but  spoken 
the  intelligent  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country.  Ever  inaccessible  to  the 
low  influences  which  often  control  the  mere  partisan,  governed  alone  by  an 
honest  opinion  of  constitutional  obligations  and  rights,  and  of  the  duty  of 
looking  solely  to  the  true  intert^sts,  safety,  and  honor  of  the  nation,  such  a  class 
u  incapable  of  resorting  to  any  bait  for  popularity  at  tlie  expense  of  the  public 
good.  ^ 

In  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  tbe  union 
the  convention  saw  only  a  continuance  of  the  policy  which  for  the  same  purpose 
was  inaugurated  by  your  immediate  predecessor.  In  his  re-election  by  the 
people,  after  tbat  policy  bad  been  fully  indicated  and  had  been  made  one  of  the 
is.^ues  of  the  contest,  those  of  his  political  friends  who  are  now  assailing  you 
for  sternly  pursuing  it  are  forgetful  or  regardless  of  the  opinions  which  their 
support  of  his  re-election  necessarily  involved.  Being  upon  the  same  ticket 
with  that  much-lamented  public  servant,  wh(»se  foul  assassination  touched  the 
htart  of  the  civilized  world  with  grief  and  horror,  you^  would  have  been  false 
to  obvious  duty  if  you  had  not  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  same  policy ;  and, 
judging  now  by  the  opposite  one  which  Congress  has  pursued,  its  wisdom  and 
patriotiBm  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  that  of  Congress  has  but  continued  a 
broken  Union  by  keeping  ten  of  the  States  in  which  at  one  time  the  insurrection 
c'ii»ted  (as  far  as  they  could  accomplitfh  it)  in  the  condition  of  subjugated  prov- 
inces, denying  to  them  the  right  to  be  represented,  while  subjecting  their  people 
to  every  species  of  legislation,  including  that  of  taxation.  That  such  a  state  of 
things  is  at  war  with  the  very  genius  of  our  government,  inconsistent  with  every 
idea  of  political  freedom,  and  most  perilous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  couu- 
try,  no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  believe. 

VVe  hope,  sir,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  cause  you  to  adhere, 
if  possible,  with  even  greater  firmness 'to  the  course  which  you  are  pursuing,  by 
^atipfying  you  that  the  people  are  with  you,  and  that  the  wish  which  lies  nearest 
to  their  heart  is  that  a  perfect  restoration  of  our  Union  at  the  earliest  moment 
be  attauied,  and  a  conviction  that  the  result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
measures  which  you  are  pursuing.  And  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
these  impose  upon  you,  we,  as  did  every  member  of  the  convention,  again  for 
ourselves  individuaUy  tender  to  you  our  profound  respect  and  assurance  of  our 
cordial  and  sincere  support. 

With  a  reunited  Union,  with  no  foot  but  tbat  of  a  freeman  treading  or  per* 
niitt«d  to  tread  our  soil,  with  a  nation's  faith  pledged  forever  to  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  its  obligations,  with  kindness  and  fraternal  love  everywhere  prevail- 
ing, the  desolations  of  war  will  soon  be  removed  ;  its  sacrifices  of  life,  sad  as 
they  have  been,  will,  with  Christian  resignation,  be  referred  to  a  providential 
purpose  of  fixing  our  beloved  country  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis,  which  will 
torever  place  our  liberty  and  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of  human  peril. 
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Then,  too,  and  forever,  will  onr  government  challenge  tbe  admiration  and  re- 
ceive the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  any  efforts 
to  impeach  our  honor. 

And  permit  me,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  that,  great  as  jour  soHcitnde  for  tbe 
restoration  of  our  domestic  peace  and  jour  labors  to  that  end,  jou  have  also  a 
watchful  eye  to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  that  any  attempt  hy  an  assumed 
or  actual  foreign  power  to  enforce  an  illegal  blockade  against  the  government  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  use  jour  own  mild  but  expressive  words,'*  will 
be  disallowed."  In  this  determination  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  unanimoas 
Approval  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

Now,  sir,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  in  behalf  of  the.  convention, 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with  an  authentic  copy  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Chibp  Justigb.  Senators,  you  have  heard  the  answer  submitted  by  tbe 
counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  favor 
of  receiving  and  ordering  this  answer  to  be  filed  will  say  **  ay,"  and  those  who 
are  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  *'  no."  FHaving  put  the  question.]  It  is 
BO  ordered  ;  the  answer  is  received  and  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  in 
beh&lf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  directed  by  the  manager?,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  of  the  honorable  Senate  a  copy  of  the  answer  filed 
by^ndrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  toe  articles  of  impeach- 
ment presented  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  say  that 
it  is  the  expectation  of  the  managers  that  they  will  be  able  at  one  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  after  consultation  with  the  Mouse,  to  present  a  fit  replication 
to  the  answer  filed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President 
think  it  proper,  unless  some  objection  should  now  be  made,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  honorable  court  the  matter  of  provision  for  the  allowance  of  tbe 
time  for  preparation  for  the  trial  which  shall  be  accorded  to  the  President  and 
bis  counsel  after  the  replication  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  answer 
of  the  President  shall  have  been  submitted  to  this  court.  In  the  application 
which  was  made  on  the  13th  instant  for  time  for  the  preparation  and  sabmis- 
aion  of  the  answer,  as  then  presented  to  the  court,  we  had  included  in  onr  con- 
sideration of  that  time  for  which  we  so  asked,  the  expectation  and  intention  of 
carrying  on  with  all  due  diligence  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  preparation 
of  the  answer  and  the  preparation  for  the  trial.  The  action  of  the  court  and 
its  determination  of  the  time  within  which  the  answer  should  properly  be  pre- 
sented has  obliged  us,  as  may  be  well  understood  by  this  court,  to  devote  our 
whole  time  and  thought  in  this  brief  interval  to  the  preparation  of  the  answer ; 
and  we  have  had  no  time  to  consider  the  various  questions  of  law  and  of  fact 
and  of  evidence,  and  the  forms  and  means  of  the  production  of  the  same,  which 
rest  upon  the  responsibility  and  lie  within  the  duty  of  counsel  in  all  matters  of 
forensic  and  judicial  consideration.  We,  therefore,  if  the  honorable  court  please, 
submit  now  a  reonest  that  the  President  and  his  counsel  may  be  allowed  tbe 
period  of  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  replication  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  answer  of  the  President  for  preparation  for  the  trial 
and  before  it  shall  actually  proceed;  and  I  beg  leave  to  send  to  the  Chief  Justice 
a  written  minute  of  that  proposition  signed  by  the  counsel. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  for  the  present  in  order.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  motion  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach 
ment  that 'the  House  of  Representatives  have  time  to  file  a  replication. 

The  motion  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  now  receive  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  now  beg  to  ask  for  the  action  of  this  honorable  court  upon 
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the  preeentation  in  writiog  of  a  request  for  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
replication  for  the  defence  to  prepare  for  the  trial. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  report  the  order  asked  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statei,  iitting  ai  a  Court  of  Impeachment : 

And  now,  on  this  23d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1S68,  the  counsel  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  upon  reading  and  filing  his  answer  to  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  respectfully  represent  to  this  honor- 
able court  that  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed  to  the  said  answer,  the 
due  and  proper  preparation  of  and  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  will  require,  in  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  such  counsel,  that  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
dhoald  be  allowed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  bis  counsel  for 
Buch  preparation,  and  before  the  said  trial  should  proceed. 

HENRY  STANBERT, 
B.  R.  CURTIS, 
THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON. 
WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS,  . 
W.  S.  GROESBECK, 

Of  CaunteL 

• 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in  order  I  will  now  move  that  that 
application  He  upon  the  table  until  the  replication  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Bball  come  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  t«ken  I  ask  leave 
to  state  that,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  are  ready  to  consider  this  application  now. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Senators,  it  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Michigan 
that  the  application  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  lie  upon  the 
table  until  the  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Mr.  HowARU.  I  withdraw  that  motion  for  the  moment  if  the  ovinagers  wish 
to  be  beard. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan  withdraws  his  motion. 
Bo  the  managers  desire  to  be  heard  f 

Mr.  Manager  Looan.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  instructed  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  resist  the  granting  of 
tbie  application,  not  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  presented,  out  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  contain  such  matter  as  in  our  opinion  will  justify  the 
Senate  in  giving  further  time  for  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  respondent's 
coaneel  for  the  trial  of  this  cause.  We  do  not  desire  to  force  this  trial  any 
more  rapidly  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand,  but  desire  that  such  rules 
as  have  heretofore  been  observed,  or  as  would  be  observed  in  a  court  at  law, 
may  be  adhei^d  to  in  the  testing  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  application.  What 
rpaeons  are  given  in  the  application  here  presented  for  the  time  to  be  extended  1 
Xone  more  than  that  counsel  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
i'or  oratorical  displays  before  this  august  body.  They  haye  had  the  same 
opportunities  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  had  for  preparation.  They  can  and  will  have  the  same  during  the  whole 
prog;re6B  of  this  trial.  It  is  not  stated  that  any  witness  who  will  prove  any 
iQHterial  fact  is  not  present,  or  whose  presence  cannot  any  day  be  procured.  It 
i<4  not' stated  that  delay  is  necessary  for  the  procurement  of  records,  docu- 
Tnent8,  persons,  or  papers,  material  or  immaterial  in  this  caseu  Why,  then,  Mr. 
I'reBident,  grant  further  time  when  no  good  cause  under  the  rule  is  shown  t 
1  he  answer  herein  filed  admits  the  order  of  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  order  appointing  a  Secretary  ad  intefim.    The  President  knew  what 
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the  law  was  when  these  orders  were  made,  and  knowing  it,  violated  it,  for  which 
violation  we  charge  him  with  high  misdemeanors  in  office.*  In  the  many  trials 
we  have  reported  in  this  and  other  countries  this  application  has  no  precedent. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Chase  his  application  stated,  in  substance,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  obtain  information  respecting  facts  alleged  against  him  to 
have  taken  place  in  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  in*  time  to  prepare  and  put  in 
his  answer  and  proceed  to  trial  before  the  5th  day  of  March  then  next  following; 
and  further,  that  he  could  not  get  his  witnesses  or  counsel  nor  prt^pare  his 
answer  at  the  same  time,  disclaiming  that  this  was  done  for  delay.  This  appli- 
cation was  sworn  to  by  the  respondent ;  he  was  given  time,  and  the  facts  9how 
that  his  answer  was  filed  and  his  trial  had,  and  he  acouitted  in  five  days'  leas 
time  than  he  swore  it  would  take  him  to  prepare  for  trial. 

In  Judge  Peck's  case  his  application  stated  his  difficulties  in  obtaining  wit- 
nesses, the  distance  they  lived  from  Washington,  the  lime  it  would  require  them 
to  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  Washington,  the  necessity  for  copying. and  obtaining 
records ;  that  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transpiring  of  the  acts  complained 
of  against  him.  This  application  was  also  sworn  to.  If  the  learned  counsel 
remember  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
when  time  was  granted  for  the  procurement  of  evidence  the  learned  attorney 
general  then  and  there  protested  against  this  granting  of  time  becoming  a  pre- 
cedent for  any  future  trial,  this  application  being  granted  merely  through 
courtesy  to  the  Queen,  when  witnesses  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect,  if  possible,  her  reputation.  This  application  differs  in  form  and  substance 
from  any  that  our  attention  has  been  directed  to,  made  by  the  counsel,  signed 
by  themselves,  and  sworn  to  by  no  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  in  courts  of  law  in  applications  for  a  continuance  of 
the  cause  or  the  extension  of  time  is,  that  reasons  good  and  sufficient  must  be  stated ; 
if  for  want  of  a  witness  or  witnesses,  you  must  give  the  name  or  names,  the 
residence,  and  what  you  expect  to  prove  by  said  witness  or  witnesses,  and  that 
yon  know  of  no  other  witnesses  present  by  whom  you  can  prove  the  same  facts, 
and  also  that  you  have  used  due  diligence  to  procure  the  evidence.  This  appli- 
cation certainly  does  not  come  under  that  rule.  No  evidence  is  stated  that  is 
expected  to  be  produced.  The  name  of  no  witness  is  given  that  is  expected  to 
be  subpoenaed.  No  distance  is  mentioned  that  must  be  travelled.  No  residence 
is  mentioned.  It  is  not  stated  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  any 
evidence  or  to  even  have  witnesses  subpoenaed.  But,  sir,  for  what  is  this  appli- 
cation made,  and  upon  what  is  it  based  ?  It  is  based  upon  ho  urgent  necessity 
for  time,  that  justice  may  be  done  in  the  premises,  but  merely  indicates  to  the 
Senate  that  time  is  desired  to  examine  authorities,  to  prepare  arguments,  and  for 
naught  else  can  we  discover  that  it  is  made. 

Sirs,  we  insist,  as  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  people,  that  no  more  time  shall  be  given  in  this  case  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  try  it ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  extension  for  counsel  to  pre- 
pare on  either  side ;  none  for  the  procurement  of  witnesses,  as  ifone  has  been 
asked  on  that  ground.  If  time  be  now  given  on  this  application,  perhaps  when 
issue  is  joined  and  the  time  now  extended  elapses,  we  may  be  met  by  an 
affidavit  asking  more  time  for  the  procurement  of  witnesses  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  country.  In  my  judgment  time  should  not  be  granted  for  the  trial  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  any  different  application  from  that  required  to 

five  time  for  the  trial  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  citizen  in  the  land ;  he  should 
e  tried  by  the  same  rules  and  held  amenable  to  the  same  laws  that  apply  to 
any  other  citizen.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  no  harm  may  come  to  the  country 
by  postponement  of  this  cause.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  charges  against  him, 
harm  may  come  by  a  postponement. 

We  have  charged  him  with  intentionally  Violating  the  law ;  we  have  charged 
him  with  obstructing  the  law.    Our  charges  are  of  such  a  character  as  show 
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him  to  be  a  dangerous  person  to  remain  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  inas- 
much as  he,  instead  of  administering,  obstructs  the  law.  It  is  said  that  time 
would  be  given  to  an  ordinary  criminal  to  prepare  his  defence.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  we,  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  consider  the  President  a  criminal,  but  not  an  ordinary  one.  We  charge 
him  as  a  criminal,  and  are  bound  to  so  consider  him  until,  by  the  verdict  of  his 
triers,  he  shall  be  acquitted  of  all  the  articles  herein  presented.  The  learned 
coQusel  for  the  respondent  do  not  agree  with  us  in  this  ;  nor  do  we  ask  the 
3(;nate  to  so  adjudge  until  our  charges  are  made  good  by  competent  testimony.^ 
The  course  in  the  case  of  ordinary  criminals  who  commit  crimes  or  misdemean- 
ors is,  or  may  be,  different  from  the  course  in  this  case.  But,  sir,  ordinary 
crimioals  are  either  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  or  imprisoned,  that  no  further 
violations  of  law  may  be  committed  by  them  during  the  pendency  of  their  trial. 
But,  sir,  in  this  case  the  President,  who  is  charged  with  violating  the  law,  has 
the  same  power  to  act  to-day  and  still  trample  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
uuder  foot  that  he  had  the  day  we  charged  him  with  having  committed  these 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  hence  the  reasons  for  not  granting  time  in  this 
case  are  stronger  than  could  be  urged  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal. 

In  the  one  case  you  would  give  time  where  no  danger  might  arise  from  doing 
BO ;  but  in  this  case  danger  to  the  people  might  arise,  and  hence  the  same 
reasoniog  does  not  operate  in  this  that  does  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
and  we  here  enter  our  protest  against  any  extension  of  the  time  whatever  in 
this  case.  What  we  desire  is  that  the  replication  of  the  managers  may  be  filed 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  we  may  be  permitted  (o  state  our  case  to 
the  Senate  acting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  and  that  we  may  follow  it  up  with 
the  evidence,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  may  then  state  their 
defence  and  produce  their  evidence,  and  that  on  the  issue  thus  made  the  court 
may  decide  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused. 

This  is  what  we  ask,  and  this  is  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  I  presume 
no  man  will  doubt  that  if  an  application  of  this  kind  were  made  to  a  court  at 
law  the  inquiry  would  be :  "  Have  you  issued  your  subpoenjis ;  have  you  at« 
tempted  to  get  your  witnesses ;  have  you  attempted  to  make  any  preparation  to 
trythecanse  ?"  And  if  the  counsel  would  answer  that  they  had  made  no  piep« 
aration whatever ;  that  they  had  issued  no  subpoenas;  had  made  no  attempt  to 
procure  witnesses  or  get  ready  for  the  trial  of  the  cause,  but  merely  desired 
time  for  thought  and  reflection,  the  application  would  certainly  be  denied.  And 
against  the  granting  of  this,  not  made  upon  the  oath  of  any  person,  not  signed 
by  the  President,  and  merely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  we,  the  mana« 
gers,  iu  the  name  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  whole  people  pf  this 
republic,  do  most  solemnly  protest. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President,  I  may  be  allowed  very  briefly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  honorable  court  to  the  attitude  of  the  cause  before  them,  as  we 
conceive  it  to  be.  Other  courts,  except  such  as  are  called  for  a  special  trial 
Qpon  a  special  and  limited  authority,  have  established  regulations  guarding  the 
rights  of  defendants,  either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  prosecutions,  with  established 
terms  of  court  and  well  recognised  and  understood  habits  of  the  conduct  of 
judicial  business.  In  our  estimate  of  the  course  of  this  proceeding  before  this 
honorable  court  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  duty  of  coun- 
sel or  was  at  the  charge  of  the  accused  to  know  or  consider  what  the  issues 
were  upon  which  he  was  to  prepare  on  his  side  or  expect  on  the  other  the  pro- 
duction of  proof.  Beyond  that,  we  feel  no  occasion  to  present  by  affidavit  to 
this  honorable  court  a  matter  so  completely  within  its  cognizance  that  our  time 
to  plead  was  fixed  so  as  to  offer  us  but  eight  working  days  for  that  duty  of 
counsel. 

Obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  observant,  as  we  propose  at  all  times  to 
he,  of  that  public  necessity  and  duty  which  require  on  the  part  of  the  Presideut 
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of  tlie  United  States  and  bis  counsel,  not  less  than  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  managers,  that  diligence  should  be  used,  and  that  we 
his  counsel  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  other  professional  or  personal  avoca- 
tions, we  yet  cannot  recognize  in  the  presence  of  this  court  that  that  is  an  an- 
swer to  an  application  for  reasonable  time  to  consider  and  prepare,  to  subpo&na 
and  produce,  in  all  things  to  arrange  and  in  all  things  to  be  ready,  for  the  actaal 
procedure  of  the  trial.  Nor,  with  great  respect  to  the  honorable  managers  in 
this  great  procedure,  do  we  esteem  it  a  sufficient  answer  t^  our  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved from  undue  pressure  of  haste  upon  our  part  that  equal  pressure  of  haste 
may  have  been  used  on  the  other.  We  do  not  so  understand  the  queBtion  of 
the  just  and  orderly  protection  of  public  interests  as  that  this  compensation  for 
haste  required  from  the  defendant  may  be  demanded  by  equal  haste  being  neces- 
Bary  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

But,  beyond  this,  the.  honorable  managers  give  us  more  professional  credit 
than  wc  are  entitled  to  when  they  assume  to  say  that  our  standard  of  onr 
duty  and  our  means  and  our  needs  for  properly  performing  it  are  neees- 
Barily  to  be  measured  by  theirs.  Nor  do  they  sufficiently  attend,  as  I  say 
with  great  respect,  to  the  position  of  the  accused  aud  his  counsel  in  reference  to 
the  preparation  of  a  defence  with  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  managers  and 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  iu  reference  to  the  explorations  and  the  pro- 
vision and  the  preparation  of  the  accusation  and  of  its  evidence;  for  during  a 
very  considerable  period,  with  the  coercive  power  of  summoning  witnesses  and 
calling  for  papers  whieh  rightfully  belong  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
this  matter  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  have  been 
actually  explored  by  them,  and,  as  is  known,  to  a  very  great  extent,  certainly 
has  been. 

Now  if  this  honorable  court  will  give  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  due  r<*Pf»ect  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which  we  present  our- 
selves, due  respect  to  oar  statement,  it  will  understand  that  up  to  this  time  the 
consideration  of  the*  degree  and  measure,  of  the  means  and  occasions,  for  proof 
has  not  yet  possibly  rtH^oived  our  practical  and  responsible  attention,  and  that 
within  the  limits  of  this  accusation,  unless  it  shall  be  narrowed  more  than  we  ' 
expect  by  the  replication  to  be  filed,  there  may  be,  there  must  be,  a  very  con- 
siderable range  of  subjects  and  a  very  considerable  variety  of  practical  consid- 
erations that  will  need  to  come  under  the  responsible  judgment  and  for  the 
responsible  action  of  counsel. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  placed  thus  far  in  the  attitude  of  a  defend- 
ant in  a  civil  or  in  a  public  prosecution  who  upon  the  issue  joined  desires  time 
to  prepare  for  trial.  The  ordinary  course  in  such  a  case  is  that  as  matter  of 
right,  as  matter  of  absolute  and  universal  custom,  one  is  not  required  or  ex- 
pected to  give  any  cause  of  actual  obstruction  and  difficulty  in  reference  to 
a  continuance  to  what  is  the  term  of  the  court,  doubtless  in  most  cases  to 
occur  within  a  brief  period  after  the  issue  is  joined.  This  court  having  no  such 
arrangement,  and  no  such  possible  arrangement  of  its  affairs  in  advance,  we  are 
obliged  at  each  stage  of  regular  proceeding  to  ask  your  attention  as  to  what  yon 
will  provide  and  consider  in  the  particular  case  is,  according  to  the  general  nature 
of  the  procedure  and  the  understood  attitude  of  both  parties  to  it,  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable proposition  to  be  made  by  us  as  to  the  time  that  should  be  allowed  for 
the  preparation  in  all  respects  for  this  trial  after  the  issue  shall  have  been  joined^ 
We  do  not  ask  any  more  time  than  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  duty  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  this  case  should  be  given  to  the  poorest  man  iu  the  country. 
The  measure  of  justice  and  of  duty  has  no  respect  whatever  to  poverty  or  sta- 
tion. The  actual  nature  of  the  proceeding,  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  to  furnish  the  rule  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  falls  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  If  duritig  the  trial,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  it  should 
appear  that,  by  accident  or  by  any  other  just  excuse,  the  attendance  of  a  proper 
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witness  on  their  part  wAa  reqnired,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  conrt,  in  the 
admiDistration  of  justice,  to  allow  proper  time  and  delaj  for  the  prodnetion  -of 
the  witness.  And  so,  upon  oar  part,  if,  foi-eseen  or  unforeseen,  such  an  occasiou 
Bhoi)]d  arise,  it  would  be  a  necessary  duty  of  the  court  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion and  provide  for  it  as  the  occasion  arose.  The  proposition  that  we  now 
make  to  the  court,  and,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  depart.ure  from  the  general  habit 
of  all  courts  in  such  a  predicament  of  a  procedure,  what  we  expect  their  action 
according  to  and  upon  is  this :  that  after  issue  joined  we  shoula  have  a  reason- 
able time  before  we  should  be  considered  as  bound  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
preparation  for  the  proceeding  in  the  cause. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  determined,  so  far  as  may  lie  in  their 
power,  that  this  case  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  line  of  the  precedenlb ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  will  resist  all  applications  for  unreasonable  delay.  The  counsel 
for  the  respondent  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  might  well,  in  view  of  the  re- 
marks which  he  submitted,  have  waited  until  issue  joined  before  presenting 
this  motion ;  but  it  is  here,  and  we  are  prepared  here  and  now  to  take  the  mo- 
tion as  we  find  it,  and  deal  with  it  as  its  form  and  merit  of  substance  require. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
spondent on  the  13tb  instant  was  in  violation  of  the  precedent  established  by  the 
cases  which  have  been  tried  by  the' Senate  of  the  United  States.  Looking  into 
the  case  of  Judge  Chase,  we  find  that  on  the  return  day  of  the  summons  he  ap- 
p<*ared  and  made  application  for  time  to  answer ;  but  he  did  not  stop  at  this ;  he 
eon  pled  with  his  motion  for  time  to  answer  a  request  for  time  to  prepare  for  his 
trial.  He  supported  his  application  by  his  solemn  affidavit,  stating  that  he  could 
not  possibly  prepare  his  case  for  trial  before  the  5th  day  of  the  succeeding 
March,  and  therefore  he  asked  an  allowance  of  time  for  preparation  for  trial 
until  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as  the  then  session 
would  expire  on  the  4ch  day  of  that  month. 

In  his  application  he  disclosed  the  necessities  inducing  his  request,  amobg 
which  were  the  distances  lying  between  the  capital  and  the  places  where  he  was 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  for  his  defence,  and  to  find 
the  witnesses  to  support  it.  After  due  consideration  the  Senate  overruled  his 
application,  and  required  him  to  answer  on  the  4th  day  of  the  succeeding 
February,  thns  allowing  him,  both  for  answer  and  preparation,  thirty  days 
instead  of  eleven  months,  as  prayed  for  in  his  motion  And  what  was  the 
result  m  that  case  t  Why,  that  on  the  1st  day  of  March  succeeding,  four  days 
before  the  time  which  he  stated  in  his  affidavit  would  be  required  for  him  to 
prepare  lor  trial,  the  cause  had  been  tried  on  such  perfect  preparation  that  it 
resulted  in  the  aequittal  of  the  respondent.  The  Senate  judged  better  than  he 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  case  and  of  the  time  required  to  overcome  them.  So 
in  the  caae  of  Judge  Peck,  when  he  appeared  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  it 
having  been  served  on  him  but  three  days  prior  to  the  return,  he  made  his  joint 
application  for  time  to  answer  and  time  to  prepare  for  trial,  and  supported  it  by 
hip  solemn  affidavit.  He  was  granted  the  time  he  desired  to  prepare  his  answer, 
when,  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress,  his  case  went  over  for  trial  until  the 
next  session. 

Bat  we  hare  had  no  such  course  pursued  in  this  case.  On  the  return  day  of 
the  summons,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Senate  required  on  that  day  and 
at  that  time  the  filing  of  the  answer,  we  were  met  first  with  an  application  for 
forty  days'  leave  in  which  to  prepare  an  answer.  The  honorable  Senate  allowed 
tf*n  days ;  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  we  find  a  most  elaborate 
answer  presented  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent ;  and  in  it  is  embodied  the 
ttroni^est  argument  against  any  delay  in  this  case  that  has  come  from  any  source 
^T  U  known  to  any  person ;  and  ihat  is,  that  the  respondent,  by  his  answer,  affirms 
*>  lying  within  his  rightfiil  powers  under  the  Constitution  the  right  to  do  the 
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very  actB  which  we  have  charged  against  him  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate  as  erimi- 
nal  acts,  and  persists  in  his  defiance  of  the  laws  and  in  the  wickedness  of  the 
course  which  the  Tcpresentati ves  of  the  people  have  challenged.  This  might  pot 
be  a  weighty  conBideration  in  an  ordinary  case.  It  might  not  weigh  much  if, 
instead  of  the  present  respondent,  we  had  some  other  officer  of  the  government 
charged  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  with  the  offences  enumerated  in  the  articles  to 
which  he  has  this  day  answered. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  of  weight,  and  should  have  due  consideration.  Why  is 
it  of  weight  1  Bt>cause  the  respondent  has  devolved  on  him  not  only  the  datj 
which  rests  upon  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law,  but  also  the  higher  duty  to  exe- 
cute the  law,  and  is  clothed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country  with  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  nation,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  faithfullj 
the  duty  Ibus  imposed.  He  has  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Bepre 
sentatives,  discharged  this  duty  as  his  oath  of  office  requires,  but  has  diS' 
regarded  the  law  and  defied  its  authority.  For  his  failure  to  discharge  it,  for 
his  acts  of  positive  transgression  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  is  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  and  presenting  answer  justifies  the  acts  which  make  np  his 
grave  offences,  claims  the  right  to  repeat  and  extend  them,  and  now  asks  for 
time  that  he  may  further  imperil  the  nation  while  he  endeavors  to  make  good 
his  unlawful  assumptions  of  power,  in  the  mean  time  holding  in  his  hands  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  the  executive  power  of  the  republic.    No 

Srovinion  having  been  made  for  its  temporary  surrender,  he  retains  that  power, 
isturbing  the  repose  of  the  country  and  interfering  with  every  interest  of  busi- 
ness and  trade  and  commerce,  by  prolonging  this  unfortunate  conflict  between 
the  two  departments  of  the  government 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  most  solemn  duty  to  urge 
upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people 
themselves,  that  speedy  progress  toward  a  conclusion  of  this  case  which  shall 
guard  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  their  laws  and  their  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  observe  with  reasonable  care  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  respondent.  The  present  application  for  delay  is  without  precedent  in 
the  cases  heretofore  tried  oy  the  Senate,  and  were  it  not  for  the  order  adopted 
by  this  body  on  the  13th  instant,  which  now  must  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  this 
application  eonld  not  be  made,  as  that  rule  is  the  only  thing  which  takes  this 
case  out  of  the  line  of  precedents  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  should  have 
been  coupled  with  the  other  motion  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  rale,  and 
the  whole  case  so  far  as  respects  causes  of  delay  in  this  proceeding  disclosed 
at  the  threshold.     The  following  order  constitutes  the  rule  to  which  I  refer: 

Ordertd^  That  nnless  otherwise  ordered  bjr  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the 
pending  impeachmeut  shall  proceed  immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed. 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  *'  cause  shown "  in  this  application  is  not  such  cause 
as  will  justify  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  granting  the 
time  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  respondent  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for 
trial.  It  does  not  show  cause  of  substance,  and  presents  mere  questions  of 
convenience. 

Mr.  HoWABD.  Will  the  manager  please  read  that  order  again  1 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  **  Orderea,  That  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate  for  cause  shown,  the  trial  of  the  pending  impeachment  shall  proceed 
immediately  after  replication  shall  be  filed." 

It  will  be  observed — the  interruption  suggests  it  to  my  mind — that  in  view 
of  this  rule  the  Senate  cannot,  witn  due  regard  to  its  own  action,  grant  tbia 
extension  of  time,  because  a  sound  discretion  cannot  be  exercised  under  the 
rule  and  upon  this  application  until  issue  be  joined  between  the  people  and  their 
representatives  and  the  respondent,  though  we  waive  this  objection  in  the 
interest  of  the  economy  of  time.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  application,  consid- 
ered now  or  at  any  other  time,  most  be  addressed  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
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Senate,  and  it  is  for  na  to  remember  that  a  aonnd  discretion  acts  not  withont 
mle  to  gaide  it.  The  discretion  to  which  such  motions  are  addressed  must  be 
directed  by  law — **  it  must  be  governed  by  rule,  not  by  humor ;  it  must  not  be 
arbitrary,  Tague,  and  fanciful,  but  legal  and  regular.'* 

And  I  therefore  deny  that  the  application  and  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained do  or  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  this  Senate  that  view  of  this  case  which 
mnBt  be  presented  by  the  respondent  in  order  to  justify  yon  in  saying,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  that  one  hour's  delay  should  be  graYited  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  of  a  substantive  character  affecting  the  meriis  of  the  case  dis- 
closed upon  which  it  can  act 

What  is  the  application  ?  It  is  substantially  that  counsel  have  not  had  time 
to  prepare  and  become  familiar  with  the  case,  therefore  they  must  be  allowed 
opportunity  to  educate  themselves  in  the  particular  matter  committed  to  their 
charge.  I  apprehend  that  that  is  not  good  cause  upon  which  this  Senate  may 
act  and  ffrant  the  prayer  of  this  present  application.  More  than  that,  it  will  be 
obeerved  that  the  respondent  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  this  case  on  these 
motions.  In  all  other  cases  in  this  country  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
the  respondent  has  asked  in  his  own  name,  supporting  his  request  by  his  affi- 
davit, for  delay  of  proc^dings ;  judges  summoned  from  the  bench  and  brought 
to  this  bar  have  presented  their  petitions  in  person,  supported  by  their  solemn 
affidavits,  and  asked  upon  the  facts  stated  by  them,  covering  and  disclosing  all 
of  the  features  of  their  cases,  and  unfolding  their  line  of  defence,  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  prepare  answer  and  to  prepare  for  trial.  But  it  is  not  so  here ; 
and  we  have  to  ask  that  while  this  case  is  thus  kept  out  of  the  ordinary  rule 
and  uniform  practice  of  former  cases,  the  Senate  will  regard  in  some  degree  the 
voice  of  the  representatives  as  presorted  by  the  managers,  and  put  this  re- 
spondent upon  his  speedy  trial,  to  the  end  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  the 
eouotry  by  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  determination  of  this  prosecution — the  resto- 
ration of  harmony  between  the  two  contending  departments  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  further  end  that  all  things  may  again  move  on  in  this  land  as  they 
were  aecuatomed  in  the  times  before  this  unfortunate  conflict  and  its  disturbing 
results  occurred.  Therefore,  Senators,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  of  the  people  in  whose  names  they  have  acted  in  this  behalf,  we 
ask  that  this  application,  as  it  is  now  presented  and  considered,  may  be  denied 
hj  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanbbky.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  on  the  13th  instant,  when  we  entered  our 
appearance,  and  when  we  supposed  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  our  ap- 
pearance and  ask  for  time  to  answer,  the  honorable  court  made  an  order  that  we 
should  have  until  the  23d,  ijiis  day,  to  file  our  answer.  They  gave  to  the 
maaaeera  leave  to  file  replication,  without  limiting  them  at  all  as  to  time,  but 
provided  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  replication  the  case  should  proceed  to  trial 
unless  reasonable  cause  should  be  shown  for  further  delay.  Then  the  honor- 
able court  meant  us  to  have  time  to  prepare  for  trial  if  we  reasonably  showed 
that  it  was  necessary. 

Now,  what  has  happened  Mr.  Chief  Justice!  What  has  been  stated  to  this 
honorable  court,  composed  in  a  great  measture  of  members  of  the  bar,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  that  I  hope  have  sufficient  standing  with  this  court  to  have  some 
credit,  at  l^aat,  for  professional  statements  made  upon  their  honor?  What  have 
▼e  stated!  That  since  we  had  tliis  leave  every  hour  and  every  moment  has 
been  occupied  with  the  pleadiuga  ;  not  an  instant  lost,  not  a  counsel  absent. 
We  have  refused  all  other  occupation ;  we  have  devoted  ourselves  exclusively 
to  this  day  and  night,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  two  days  sacred  to 
other  duty.  There  has  been  not  a  moment's  delay.  And  how  has  this  time 
been  occupied,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  7  Occupied,  every  instant  of  it,  in  the  prepa- 
Tatum  of  this  answer.  Allow  me  to  say  to  the  honorable  court  that  it  was  not 
^til  fifteen  minutes  before  we  came  here  that  our  document  was  ready. 
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Certainly,  it  was  intended  on  the  13th  to  give  us  time  not  merely  to  prepare 
our  answer,  but  to  prepare  for  that  still  more  material  thing,  the  trial.  And 
now  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  credit  with  the  honorable  court  when  I  say  that  we 
have  been  so  pressifd  with  this  duty  of  making  up  the  issue  and  preparing  the 
answer  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  the  President  "  What 
witnesses  will  you  have  V*  Nay»  we  have  bef^n  so  pressed  that  to  the  commnnica- 
tions  which  we  have  received  from  the  homirable  managers  in  regard  to  adoMssionfl 
and  to  fadilitate  proof,  we  have  been  obliged  to  say,  in  reply,  *'  We  have  not, 
gentlemen,  a»  yet,  a  moment's  time  to  consider  your  communications."  All  we 
know  of  this  case  is  that  it  refers  to  transactions  not  only  here,  but  at  Cleveland 
and  St  Louis,  at  distant  points.  They  have  sent  us  a  list  of  witnesses  who  are 
to  come  from  these  various  places  as  to  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  expect 
to  make  proof  against  ns  as  to  what  was  said  and  done  at  those  places,  and  ai 
yet  I  do  not  know  a  single  witness  whom  the  President  wants  to  call  in  bia 
defence.  I  know  that  he  wants  to  call  witnesses,  hut  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  who  those  witnesses  are.  We  have  not  subpoeaaed 
one.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  one  except  those  who  happen  to  live 
here  whom  we  shall  want,  nor  which  of  them. 

Now,  mark  all  this  time  the  advantage  that  the  honorable  managers  have  had 
over  us.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  almost  eveiy 
day  since  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  for  the  trial.  Their  arti- 
cles were  framed  long  ago.  While  we  were  engaged  in  preparing  our  answer 
they  have  been,  as  I  understand,  most  industriously  engagea  in  preparing  the 
witnesses.  Day  after  day  witnesses  have  been  called  before  them  and  testi- 
mony  taken.  We  have  had  no  such  power ;  we  have  had  no  such  opportunity-* 
not  the  slightest  We  are  here  without  any  preparation  in  the  way  of  witnesses, 
without  having  had  a  moment  to  consult  with  our  client  or  among  ourselves. 

The  gentlemen  say  that  our  anxiety  is  to  prepare  ourselves,  whereas  they  are 
already  prepared,  completely  prepared,  so  far  as  counsel  need  prepare  them- 
selves. I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  they  are.  I  should  be  very  far  from 
saying  that  I  am  equally  prepared.  1  have  had  no  time  to  look  to  anything 
else  except  this  necessary  and  all^bsorbing  duty  which  we  have  just  completed. 
Now,  if  the  Senate  say  we  shall  go  on  when  this  replicatiou  comes  in,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  to  come  in  to-morrow,  they  will  put  me  in  a  position  that  I  have 
never  been  in  before  in  all  my  practice  anywhere,  with  a  client  and  a  ease  and 
a  formidable  array  against  me«  and  yet  not  a  witness  summoned*  not  a  document 
prepared — ^all  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

I  beg  this  honorable  court  to  treat  us  with  some  leniency,  to  give  ms  time. 
If  you  cannot  give  us  all  we  ask  give  us,  at  least,  some  time  within  which,  hj 
the  utmost  diligence,  we  can  make  that  preparation  we  deem  to  be  useful,  and 
without  which  we  are  unsafe  and  nnpreparea. 

The  gentlemen  complain  that  we  ought  to  have  been  ready  on  the  I3th. 
They  read  against  us  a  rule  that  that  was  the  day  fixed  for  not  only  the 
appearance  but  the  filing  of  the  answer.  What !  They  read,  out  of  a  mle  that 
old  formula  that  has  come  down  to  us  for  five  hundred  years,  the  order  to 
'*  appear  and  answer  " — the  same  language  which  was  adopted  at  that  early  time 
when  pleadings  were  are  tenus  and  by  parol,  when  the  defendant  was  called  and 
answered  immediately.  But  even  our  ofd  independent  and  sturdy  ancestors 
woiild  not  answer  on. that  day,  although  they  were  to  answer  by  word  of  mouth; 
and  we  know  that  always  they  demanded  time  and  always  had  timft,  *' leave  lo 
imparl "  a  day  to  answer. 

We  have  preserved  the  same  phraseology  in  our  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  summons  is  still  to  a  defendant  '*  You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  on 
such  a  day  and  answer ;''  but  who  ever  supposed  he  was  then  to  file  his  answer? 
What  lawyer  that  ever  wrote  a  declaration  does  not  recollect  the  beginning  of 
it,  **The  defendant  waa  summoned  to  appear  and  answer;"  and  yet  eveiy  Uw* 
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yer  knows  that  the  time  for  the  defendant's  answer  has  not  yet  come.  Well, 
oar  answer  has  been  presented.  No  day  has  yet  peremptorily  been  fixed  for 
trial.  The  Senate  said  to  as,  ''Yon  shall  goto  trial  when  the  replication  is  filed, 
provided  yon  do  not  show  good  cause."  •  The  cause  we  show  is,  mny  it  please 
the  honorable  court,  that  we  have  not  had  one  moment's  time  to  prepare  for  trial. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Manager  Bingham  rose. 

The  Ghibp  JuSTice.  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  On  the  part  of  the  managers  I  beg  to  respond  to 
what  baa  just  been  said.  ^ 

Mr.  Howard.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  rules  that 
govern  the  body. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will  only  say  that  we  have  used  but  thirty-five  of 
the  minutes  of  the  time  allowed  us  under  the  rule. 

The  CniBP  Jhsticb.  The  Chair  announced  at  the  last  sitting  that  he  would 
not  undertake  to  restrict  counsel  as  to  number  without  the  further  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  rule  not  being  very  intelligible  to  him.  He  will  state  further  that 
when  counsel  make  a  motion  to  the  court  the  counsel  who  makes  the  motion  has 
invariably  the  right  to  close  the  argument  upon  it. 

Several  Sbnators.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bikoham.  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  touching  the  sugges- 
tion just  made  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  instructed  to  do  so  by  my  associate  managers,  that  from  time 
immemorial  in  proceedings  of  this  kind  the  right  of  the  Commons  in  England, 
and  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  to  close  the  de- 
bate has  not  been,  by  any  rule,  settled  against  them.  On  the  contrary, in  Lord 
Melville's  case,  if  I  may  be  allowed  and  pardoned  for  making  reference  to  it, 
the  last  case,  I  believe,  reported  in  England,  Lord  Erskine  presiding,  when  the 
very  question  was  made  which  has  now  been  submitted  by  the  presiding  officer 
to  the  Senate,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  arose  in  his  place 
and  said  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Commons  to  protest  i^inst  the  immemoriHl  usage 
being  denied  to  the  Commons  of  England  to  be  heard  in  reply  to  whatever  might 
be  said  on  behalf  of  the  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  peers* 

In  that  case  the  language  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Giles,  was : 

My  lords,  it  wru  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  any  observations  upon 
the  argaments  you  have  heard ;  and  if  I  now  do  so,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  insiHting  upon 
and  maiDtahiiug  that  right  which  tbe  commons  contend  is  their  acknowled^i^ed  and  undoubted 
pnvU«ge,  the  right  of  being  heard  after  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  made  his  observa- 
tioiu  in  reply.  It  has  been  invariably  admitted  when  required.— Sraie  TriiMh,  94d.  29,  p, 
769;  a  to  4ii  George  III. 

Lord  Erskine  "responded  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  reply  was  never 
doubted  or  disputed." 

Following  the  suggestion-  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his 
Beat,  I  believe  that  when  that  utterance  was  made  it  had  been  the  continued 
rale  in  England  for  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

Id  this  tribunal,  in  the  first  case  of  impeachment  that  ever  was  tried  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  (I  refer  to  the  case  of  Blount,)  the  Senate  will 
see  by  a  reference  to  it  that  although  the  accused  had  the  affirmative  of  the 
issue,  although  he  interposed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  tbe  argument  was  closed 
in  the  case  by  the  manager  of  the  House,  Mr.  Harper.  (Wharton's  State  Trials 
of  the  United  States,  pp.  314,  315.) 

When  I  rose,  however/at  the  time  the  honorable  senator  spoke,  I  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  response  to  the  remarks  last  made  for  the  aceused ;  but 
as  the  presiding  officer  has  interposed  the  suggestion  to  the  Senate  whether  the 
managers  can  further  reply,  I  do  not  d^m  it  proper  for  me  to  proceed  further 
until  the  Senate  shall  pass  upon  this  question. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Ur.  President,  if  the  discasBion  is  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  and  the  connsel 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  have  the  question  submitted. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  was  about  to  move  that  this  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  I  desire,  if  the  senator  from  Michigan  will  excuse  me, 
to  be  heard  in  response  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  counsel  for 
the  accused,  but  deem  it  mj  duty  not  to  proceed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  presiding  officer  has  already  suggested  to  the  Senate 
that  the  managers  could  not  be  further  heard ;  in  other  words,  could  not  be  per 
mitted  to  make  a  final  reply. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Michigan  is  that  -^— 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwrll.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Gbair  pardon  me  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwrll.  This  seems  to  the  managers,  and  to  myself  espe- 
cially, a  matter  of  so  much  moment  as  to  whether  the  managers  are  to  be  heard 
t  Daily 

Mr.  Howard.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  cut  off 
debate  or  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  managers  or  the  counsel  for  the  accused; 
a] id  80  I  announced.  If  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  either  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion,  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  the  oitier  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate         ■ 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  twentieth  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  rule  twenty,  as  follows : 

20.  All  preliminary  or  intorlociitory  qaestions,  and  all  motions,  shall  be  argaed  for  not 
exc'trediug  one  hoar  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall  by  order  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  used  but  thirty-five  minutes  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Grimes.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  desire  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Manager  BinuhAm.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  President's  leave. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  have  made  any  intimation  here  that  the  question  is  made  or  intended  to 
be  made  by  the  managers  touching  the  entire  sincerity  with  which  they  act 
befoi-e  this  tribunal.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  farthest  from  the  purpose  of  my 
associates,  as  I  know  it  was  entirely  foreign  to  any  purpose  of  mine  to  question 
for  a  moment  their  sincerity.  The  gentleman  wh6  took  his  seat  spoke  of  their 
having  presented  this  application  upon  their  honor.  No  man  qaestions  their 
honor ;  no  man  who  knows  thom  will  question  their  honor ;  but  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  it  is  unusual,  altogether  unusual,  on  questions  of  this  sort, 
to  allow  continuances  to  be  obtained  upon  a  mere  point  of  honor !  The  rule  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  adopted  on  the  Idth  instant,  is  a  rule  well  understood, 
and  is  in  the  language  of  the  ordinary  rule  which  obtains  in  courts  of  law ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  triad  shall  proceed  upon  replication  filed,  except,  for  cause  shown, 
further  time  be  allowed. 

I  submit  that  a  question  of  this  magnitude  has  never  been  decided  upon  a 
mere  presentation  of  a  statement  of  counsel,  in  this  country  or  in  any  country. 
To  speak  more  plainly,  a  motion  for  continuance  arising  on  a  question  of  this 
sort,  I  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  decided  affirmatively  upon  such  an  issae 
on  a  mere  statement  of  counsel.  If  Andrew  Johnson,  the  accused  at  this  bar, 
has  witnesses  that  were  not  within  the  process  of  this  court  up  to  this  day,  bat 
whose  attendance  he  can  hope  to  procure  if  time  be  allowed  him,  he  can  make 
affidavit  before  this  tribunal  that  they  are  material,  and  set  forth  in  his  affidavit 
what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them.  I  concede  that  upon  such  a  showing  there 
would  be  something  upon  which  the  Senate  might  properly  act. 

But,  sir,  instead  of  that,  he  throws  himself  back  upon  his  counsel,  and  they 
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make  their  statement  here  that  they  will  rcqnire  thirty  days  of  time  in  which 
to  prepare  for  trial.  He  sent  these  gentlemen  to  the  bar  of  this  tribunal  on  the 
13tb  instant,  upon  their  honor,  to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  would  require  him 
forty  days  to  prepare  an  answer.  Now,  he  sends  them  back  upon  their  honor 
to  notify  the  Senate  that  it  will  require  him  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  trial.  I 
take  it  that  the  counsel  for  the  accused  have  quire  as  much  time  for  preparation, 
if  this  trial  shall  proceed  to-morrow,  as  have  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representativep,  who  are  charged  by  the  people  with  duties-  from  day 
to  day  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  lay 
aside. 

Bat,  sir,  I  think  upon  the  answer  made  here  this  day  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  unless  very  good  cause  be  shown,  and  that,  too,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  his  own  oath  at  the  bar  of  this  Senate,  not  another  hoar's  continuance 
should  be  allowed  him  after  the  case  shall  have  been  put  at  issue.  We  ask  leave 
to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  we  hoped  on  tO;-morrow,  by  leave  of  the  people's 
representatives,  to  put  this  case  at  issue  by  filing  a  replication.  That  is  all  the 
delay  we  desire.  The  accused  has  had  the  opportunity  for  process  ever  since 
the  13th  instant,  at  ieasjt.  He  is  guilty  of  grave  negligence  in  this  behalf — I  do 
nt't  speak  of  the  counsel ;  I  speak  of  the  accused.  If  he  had  witnesses  to  sub- 
poena, why  was  he  not  about  it?  And  yet,  sir,  not  a  single  summons  has  been 
required  by  him  under  the  rule  and  order  of  the  Senate  to  bring  to  its  bar  a 
Biugle  witness  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  He  totally  neglects  the  whole  issue,  and 
comes  here  with  an  attempt  at  a  confession  and  avoidance  of  the  matter  presented 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tells  this  Senate  and  tells  the  country  that 
he  defies  their  power,  trifling — I  repeat  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate — trifling 
with  the  great  power  which  the  people,  for  wise  purposes,  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  representatives  and  their  senators  in  Congress  assembled. 

Why,  sir,  what  is  this  power  of  impeachment  worth  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  holding  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  nation,  is  permitted, 
when  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  in  the  jiame  of  all  ,the  people  and 
charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  that  he  has  violated  his  oath,  in 
that  he  has  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  in  that  he  has  violated  the 
people's  laws,  and  attempted  by  his  violation  of  the  laws  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
people's  treasury ;  what  is  this  great  defensive  power  reposed  by  the  people  in 
their  representatives  worth  if  the  President,  upon  a  mere  statement  of  his  coun- 
sel is  permitted  to  postpone  the  further  inquiry  for  thirty  days,  until  he  prepares 
to  do — what  ?  Until  he  prepares  to  make  good  his  elaborate  statement  set  forth 
in  hid  answer,  that  the  Constitution  is  but  a  cobweb  in  his  hands,  and  that  he 
defies  your  power  to  restrain  him. 

1  remember  very  well,  sir — it  suggested  itself  to  me  when  I  heard  this  discus- 
sion going  on — the  weighty  WK>rds  of  that  great  man  (Chancellor  Kent)  whose 
luminous  intellect  shed  lustre  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country  in  the  State 
of  New  York  for  more  tlian  a  third  of  a  century,  which  he  wrote  down  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  laws,  and  which  will  live  as  long  as  onr  language  lives, 
that  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  executive  trust— 

The  CoDBtitntion  has  rendered  the  President  directlj  amenable,  bj  law,  for  mRladministra- 
tioti.  The  inviolability  of  any  officer  of  (^vernment  is  incompatible  with  the  republican 
theory,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  reiributive  justice.        •  •  •  • 

If,  then,  neither  the  sense  of  daty,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  nor  the  transitory  nature 
of  the  9eBt  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  executive  trust,  but  the  President 
^'ill  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  violate  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  land,  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  arrest  him  in  his  career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  impeachment.— 
1  Kent,  p.  313,  sec.  SM9. 

Faithful  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  oaths  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  we  have  interposed  that  remedy  to  arrest  this  man,  and  he  comes 
to-day  to  answer,  saying :  •*  I  defy  your  impeachment ;  by  the  executive  power 
reposed  in  me  uuder  the  Constitution  ** — and  I  believe  I  quote  almost  the  words 
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of  the  ADSwer  laid  before  na— <'  by  the  executive  power  repoeed  in  me  bj  the 
Constitution  I  claim  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate*  I  claim  in  the  preaenoe  of 
the  country,  the  power,  without  challenge,  let,  or  hindrance,  to  suspend  ererj 
executive  officer  of  this  government  at  my  pleasure.''  I  venture  to  say  before 
the  enlightened  bar  of  public  opinion  in  America,  by  these  words  incorporated 
in  his  answer,  the  President  is  as  guilty  of  malfeasance  and  misdemeanor  iu 
office  as  ever  man  was  guilty  of  nouUfe^isance  or  misdemeanor  in  office  sioce  na- 
tions began  to  be  upon  the  earth.  What  I  That  he  will  suspend  all  executive 
officers  of  this  government  at  his  pleasure,  not  by  force  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  to  which  he  himself  refers,  and  which  he  says  is  void  and  of  no  effect,  bat 
by  force  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that*  too,  he  adds,  while 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in  session !  What  does  he  mean  by  it  I  hA 
the  Senate  answer  when  they  come  to  vote  on  this  proposition  for  the  extenaioa 
of  time.  Does  he  mean  by  it  that  he  will  vacate  the  executive  offices  and  not 
fill  them  ?  Does  he  mean  by  it  that  your  money  appropriated  by  your  laws  for 
carrying  on  and  administering  the  government  shall  remain  locked  in  the  vaults 
of  your  treasury,  and  shall  not  be  applied  as  your  law  directs  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  by  it  that  he  will  repeat  what  he  has  already  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws,  that  he  will  remove  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  will  appoint  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  without  its  advice 
or  consent,  just  such  persons  as  will  answer  his  own  purposes  ?  Is.  that  what 
he  means  ?  If  he  does  it  Lb  a  very  easy  method  of  repealing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  appointing  power  is  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
The  power  to  fill  vacancies  under  the  Constitution  is  in  the  President  only  &i 
to  such  vacancies  as  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  so  tlie 
Constitution  reads.  But,  according  to  the  logic  set  out  in  this  elaborate  answer. 
to  support  which  the  President  wishes  thirty  days  of  tim<*  for  preparation,  he  n 
to  vacate  every  executive  office  of  the  United  States  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  without  its  consent  while  they  are  in  session,  and  fill  it 
at  his  pleasure  ad  interim  even  while  they  are  trying  him.  If  this  be  permitted, 
and  if  his  successors  should  follow  his  bad  example,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  delib- 
erate-, to  consider  whether  the  time  would  not  soon  come,  if  that  example  were 
persisted  in  and  followed,  that  not  a  single  executive  office  in  America  would  be 
filled  by  any  man  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; "  but, 
o^  the  contrary,  every  such  office  would  be  filled  without  the  advice  or  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

I  admit,  sir,  it  is  a  time-honored  rule  of  the  common  law,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years,  that  the  accused  has  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial.  I  claim  that  the  people  also  have  a  right  to  a 
speedy  and  impartial  trial,  and  that  the  question  ^penaiug  here  touches  in  some 
sort  the  right  of  the  people.  In  their  name  we  demand  here  a  speedy  and 
impartial  trial.  If  the  President  is  not  guilty,  we  ask  in  behalf  of  the  conntrj 
that  he  shall  be  declared  not  guilty  of  the  offences  with  which  he  stands  charged. 
If  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  he  has  power  thus  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  and  rend  it  in  tatters  in  the  presence  of  its  cub- 
todians,  the  sooner  that  the  judgment  is  pronounced  the  better. 

In  every  view  of  this  case,  in  the  light  of  the  answer  to  which  we  have 
listened,  I  ft^el  myself  justified  in  saying  that  the  public  interests  demand  that 
this  trial  shall  proceed  until,  upon  the  solemn  oath  of  the  accused  made  at  this 
bar,  it  shall  appear  that  he  cannot  proceed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses material  to  him,  nor  until  he  states  what  he  expects  to  prove  by  them; 
because  I  venture  to  say  that  he  can  make  no  showing  of  that  sort  which  we 
are  not  ready  upon  the  spot  to  meet  by  saying  we  will  admit  that  the  witnesses 
will  swear  to  his  statement,  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Nearly  all  the 
testimony  involved  iu  this  issue  is  documentary.  Much  of  it  ia  official.  JBnough 
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of  it,  I  migbt  BtLjt  ia  offieial  in  its  character  to  justify  the  trial  to  proceed  with- 
out further  inquiry  into  the  facte. 

Bat  be  that  as  it  may,  althoagh  they  did  not  request  us  to  do  so,  although 
they  had  no  right  to  demand  it  of  us,  we  have  taken  pains  to  notify  the  pounsel 
for  the  accused  of  the  witnesses  that  we  propose  to  call,  the  witnesses  we  have 
eubpcBnaed,  so  that  they  might  prepare  to  meet  them ;  and  it  will  occur  to  the 
Senate  as  this  trial  progresses  that  they  have  as  much  time  for  preparation  by 
the  end  of  that  day  when  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  closed  as  we  have.  We  make  no  boast  of  any  superior  pre- 
paration in  this  matter.  We  desire  simply  to  discharge  our  duty  as  best  we 
can.  We  assume  no  superiority  to  the  counsel,  as  was  intimated  by  the  gentle- 
nwn  who  last  spoke,  (Mr.  Stanbery,)  but  we  desire  simply  to  discharge  our  duty 
here,  and  to  discharge  it  promptly,  and  to  discharge  it  faithfully,  and  we  appeal 
to  the  Senate  to  grant  us  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  so  that  justice  may  be 
done  between  thepeople  of  the  united  States  and  the  President,  that  the  Gon- 
iititntion  of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  violated,  may  be  vindicated,  and 
that  the  wrongs  which  he  has  committed  against  an  outraged  and  betrayed 
people  may  be  redressed. 

Mr.  Hbndbrsoiv.  Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  order,  which  I  send  to  the 
chair. 

The  Chibp  Jcsticr.  The  Secretaiy  will  read  the  order. 
Th<^  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordired^  That  the  application  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  to  be  allowed  thirty  days  to 
prepare  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  be  postponed  nntil  after  replication  filed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Hr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
yoarself  and  the  Senate  to  the  position  in  which  that  would  place  the  managers, 
and  I  beg  to  express  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers  that  this  question 
of  time  shall  be  settled  now.  If  a  replication  is  needed  at  all,  I  think  I  can 
^7  for  my  associates  that  it  will  be  the  common  and  formal  replication,  the  sic 
fimiluer  of  the  profession,  the  simple  joining  issue  upon  this  answer,  and  there- 
fore for  this  purpose  it  may  be  considered  as  filed. 

We  shall  have  to  be  ready  at  all  hazards  to-morrow  to  go  on  with  this  case 
with  the  imcertainty  of  having  the  court — I  beg  pardon  for  the  word  '*  court," 
tnc  Senate — give  thirty  or  more  days'  time  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
may  be  prepared.  In  other  words,  we  shall  be  obliged,  under  the  high  sense  of 
duty  which  is  pressing  upon  us,  to  get  ready  by  day  or  by  night,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  entire  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Senate  may  or  may  not  grant 
iunher  time.  I  think  I  can  say  that  upon  this  question  we  agree  with  the 
comifiel  for  the  defence,  that  it  is  better  for  all  that  it  be  settled  now.  I  know 
1  epeak  for  the  managers.  I  speak  for  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
My  it  is  better  to  have  this  point  settled  now.  Our  subpcenas  are  out ;  our 
witnesses  are  being  summoned ;  we  want  to  know  when  to  bring  them  here ; 
|ix  a  day ;  tell  us  when  we  can  come  here  certain,  and  we  will  be  here.  That 
i-*  all  wc  desire,  sir,  and  therefore  I  trust  gentlemen  will  fix  at  this  time  the  hour 
and  the  day  when  this  trial  shall  certainly  proceed,  the  act  of  Providence  only 
preventmg. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb..  The  question  is  on  the  order  moved  by  the  senator  from 
Misflonri,  (Mr.  Henderson.) 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays 
^;  as  follows: 

Yras— Mesars.  Anthony,  Backalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Dixon,  Boolittle,  Edmunds,  Fesaen- 
^  Fowler,  FrelinBhayaen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Monillof 
Mftiii^,  Notton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saalsbury,  Sherman,  Spragae,  Tramball,  Van 
*iakl«  and  Yickers-^-aS. 

NAT;»-.Messr8.  Bayard,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conkltn^,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragln,  Davis, 
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Drake,  FenTt  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  N^e,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  Poroeroj,  Bamsej,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiUej,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson  and  Yates. — ^28. 
Not  voting — Mr.  Wade.— J. 

So  tbe  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for 
the  accused  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justu  k.  The  senator  will  state  his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  no  motion  to  lay  a  proposition  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, or  one  made  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  upon  the 
table,  can,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be  entertained,  but  that  the  Senate 
must  come  to  a  direct  vote  upon  the  proposition. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  order  is  well 
taken,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  that  the  proposition  of 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  lie  on  the  table»  is  not  in  order. 

Several  Senators.  Question,  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  what  is  the  question? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  to  be  allowed  thirty  aays  for  preparation. 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  12,  najs 
41 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Me88rB.Ba^ard,  Bnckalew,  Dayis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,Hendrick8,  Johnson,  McCreeiy, 
Norton,  Patterson  ot  Tennessee,  Saulsbuxy,  and  Vickers — 12. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmonds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuvsen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hen- 
derson, Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Piit- 
terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Samsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague*  Stewart,  Samner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 41. 

Not  VOTING — Mr.  Wade— 1. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  twelve  and  the  nays 
forty-one.     So  the  application  for  thirty  days  for  preparation  is  denied. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  purpose  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President — 

Mr.  Sherman.  Certainly.     I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  move,  In  behalf  of  the 
President  and  in  the  name  of  his  counsel,  that  he  be  allowed  (upon  the  applica- 
tion which  we  have  made  and  in  which  we  have  named  thirty  days  as  a  reason- 
able time)  a  reasonable  time  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed,  to  be  noir 
fixed  by  the  Senate  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  is  thati 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Such  time  as  the  Senate  shall  fix. 

The  Chief  Justice.    The  counsel  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  state  it.  I  move  that  on  the  application  we  have  made. 
in  which  we  have  named  thirty  days  as  a  reasonable  time,  there  now  be  allowed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  counsel  such  reasonable  time  for 
trial,  after  the  replication  shall  have  been  filed,  as  shall  now  be  fixed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing.  Doea 
the  senator  from  Ohio  withdraw  his  motion  to  adjourn  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  but  after  the  motion  is  reduced  to  writing  I  will 
renew  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  the  motion  proposed  to  be  submitted  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  before  the  Senate 
now? 
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The  Ghibp  Justice.  It  is  not  before  the  Senate  nntil  it  baa  been  reduced 
to  vridng. 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  bad  been  so  reduced. 
The  Chibp  Justice.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  EvABTS.  It  is  now. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  clerk  will  report  the  order. 
The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  oomuiel  for  the  President  now  moye  that  there  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Pmkle&t  of  the  United  States  for  the  triftl,  after  the  replication  shall  be  filed  and  before  the 
trial  shall  be  required  to  proceed,  such  reasonable  time  as  sball  now  be  fixed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  it  in  order  to  amend  that  motion  ? 

Several  SsNATOEa    No,  no. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  It  is  in  order  to  propose  a  substitute  for  it;  not  to 
amend  .it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  ten  days  be  allowed  after 
filing  the  replication. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment 
tdjoam  until  one  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  March  24,  1858. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  one 
o'clock  p.  m.,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  chairman  of  the  committee  heretofore 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  took  the  chair,  and  directed  the  Sergeant-atarms  to 
open  the  court  by  proclamation. 

The  Seroeant-at  ARMS.  Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  All  persons  are  commanded 
to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the  trial  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  Houde  of  Repredeutatives  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Jostice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  commenced  to  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  submit  to  the  Chair  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the  journal  until  the  managers  and  the 
counsel  for  the  accused  are  present 

llie  Chirp  Justice.  The  Sergeant -at-arms  informs  the  Chief  Justice  that 
the  managers  are  ready ;  and  he  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  suspend  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Cnrtis,  Evarts,  Nelson,  and 
Groesbeck  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

At  five  minutes  past  one  o'clock  the  presence  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou«e  of  Representatives  was  announced  at  the  door  of  the  Senate  cham- 
^  by  die  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  please  to  take  their  seats  within 
the  bar. 

The  managers  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appealed  at  the  door,  headed 
I7  ^r*  £•  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  23,  of 
the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives  against  Andrew  Jobnson,  President  of  the  ITnited 
States. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  which 
has  been  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

In  the  House  of  Beprbsentativbs, 

March  24,  1866. 

Resolrtd,  That  a  meamge  be  sent  to  tbe  Senate  bj  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  informing  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Kepresenta^ives  has  adopted  a  replication  to  the  answer  of  the  rresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  aeainst  him,  and  that  the 
same  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  bj  the  managers  on  the  part  oAhe  House. 

Attest :  EDWARD  McPHEBSON, 

CUrk  of  the  Hotue  qf  ReprcMetUatiwei, 

The  Chief  Jurticr.  The  Senate  will  receive  the  replication  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout  well.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  charged-  bj  the 
managers  with  presenting  the  replication  which  has  been  adopted  hy  the  Hoose 
of  Represeutatives : 

In  the  House  of  RBPRBSEifTATivBS,  Unttbd  States, 

March  24.  1868. 

Replication  hy  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unued  States  to  the  answer 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Untted  States,  to  the  articles  of  impeach' 
ment  exhibited  against  him  hy  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  have  considered  tbe  sere- 
ral  answers  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  several 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him  by  them  exhibited  in  the  name  of  themBelrefl 
and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  reserving  to  themselves  all  ad- 
vantage of  exception  to  the  insufficiency  of  liis  answer  to  each  and  all  of  the 
several  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  deny  each  and  every  averment  in  said  several 
answers,  or  either  of  them,  which  denies  or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  crimes,  or 
misdemeanors  charged  against  said  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  said  articles  of  im- 
peachment, or  either  of  them;  and  for  replication  to  said  answer  do  say  that 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  gnilty  of  the  higli 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  mentioned  in  smd  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  ready  to  prove  the  same. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Edward  McPherson, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  replication  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary  and 
filed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  an  authenticated  copy  of  the 
replication  be  furnished  to  the  counsel  of  the  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  When  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
ad^purned  yestei'day  evening,  a  motion  was  pending  on  the  part  of  the  connsel 
for  the  President  that  such  time  should  be  allowed  for  preparation  as  the  Senate 
might  please  to  determine,  and  thereupon  the  senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Jofaa* 
sonj  submitted  an  order  which  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  Presidontnmier  the  aitEcks  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  againat  him  at  the  expiration  of  ton  day  a  from  thia  day,  unleM  for  caa^s 
shown  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order. 
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• 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Obair  an  amendment,  to  come  in 
immediately  after  the  word  "Ordei-ed,"  being  in  the  natare  of  a  substitute. 

Tbe  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  moves  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "  Ordered,"  and  to  substitute  what  will  be  read  hy  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Now  that  replication  has  been  filed*  the  Senate,  adhering  (o  its  mle  already  adopted,  will 
proceed  with  the  trial  from  day  to  day  (Sandays  excepted)  imlees  otherwise  ordered  on  reason 
shown. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  by  way  of  substitute. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  to  consider  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  Sumner  and  others.  No;  no. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  by  the  senator  from  Vermont  that  the 
Senate  retire  to  consider  the  question  arising  upon  the  order  moved  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland  and  tbe  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.    [Having  put  the  question.]    The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  29,  nays  23  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mo- 
Creery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Nevr  Hamp- 
shire, Patterson  of  Tenneseae,  Saalsbory,  Spraffoe,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Wiiley,  and 
Williams— 89. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cra^^in,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard.  Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Roas,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner, Thayer,  Tipton,  Tnimbnll,  and  Wilson— 23. 

Not  totino— Messrs.  Wade  and  Yates. 

The  Chief  Justigb.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  29  and  the  nays  are  23. 
So  the  lAotion  is  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  will  retire  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  accordingly,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  retired,  with 
the  Chief  Justice,  to  the  reception  room  for  contsultation. 

The  Senate  having  retired  to  tbe  reception  room. 

The  Chief  Justice  stated  tbe  question  to  be  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  'Mr,  Sumner  to  the  order  submitted  by  M!r.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  modified  the  order  submitted  by  him  so  as  to  read : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment exhibited  against  him  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  AprlL 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  farther  consideration  of  the  respondent's  application  for  time  be  post- 
poned until  the  managers  have  opened  their  case  and  submitted  tneir  evidence. 

Mr.  Conkling  moved  to  amend  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  by 
Btriking  out  "  Thursday,  the  2d  of  April/'  and  inserting  *<  Monday,  the  30th  of 
March  instant." 

Mr.  Sumner  cafled  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment,  and  they  were 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  28,  nays  26,  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Crann,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  HoTve,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
WOley,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 26. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sanlsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  ^ 
and  Vickers—24. 

Not  votikg— Messrs.  Wade  and  Yates— 2. 

Bo  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chibf  Justice  stated  tbe  next  question  to  be  upon  the  adoption  of  tlie 
order  proposed  by  Mr.  WiUiams. 
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Mr.  Williams  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and 
being  taken,  resulted — yeas  9,  nays  42,  as  follows  : 

Yea»— Messrs.  Aothony,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Howard,  Moigan,  Patterson 
of  Tennessee,  aud  Williams — ^9 

Nays— Messrs.  Bavard.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cole,  Cooklinr,  Conness,  Cragin, 
Davis,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelingnuysen,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Hnwe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nor- 
ton, Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pumeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman, 
Bprafi^ue,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Ylckers,  Willey,  aud 
Wilson- 42. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Corbett,  Wade,  and  Tates— 3. 

So  the  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  in  the  Senate  chamber  hj 
Mr.  Sumner  to  the  order  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  SiiMNBR  withdrew  his  amendment. 

The  Ohibf  Justice  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  order  proposed  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  amended,  as  follows  : 

(hdered.  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  on  Monday,  the  30th  day  of  March  instant 

Mr.  Hr.xdricks  moved  to  amend  the  order  by  adding  thereto  the  words, 
"  and  procei^d  therein  with  all  convenient  despatch,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment." 

The  amendment  was  adopted ;  and  the  order,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morto.n,  the  Senate  agreed  to  return  to  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  Senate  returned  to  the  chamber,  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair 
at  twenty-three  minutes  past  three  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  directed  to  inform  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent  that  the  Senate  has  agreed  upon  an  order  in  response  to  their 
application,  which  will  now  be  read. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  :  * 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  of  the  Prpsident  npon  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  against  him,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  March  instant,  and  proceed 
therein  with  all  convenient  despatch,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial  of 
an  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  anything 
further  to  propose  7 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Mr.  President,  we  have  nothing  further  to  propose. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  anything  to  pro- 
pose) 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Manager  Hutler.  Will  the  President  allow  me  to  give  notice  to  the  wit- 
nesses on.  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  in  attendance,  that 
they  must  appear  here  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  30th  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Half- past  twelve  o'clock.    The  rules  provide  for  half-past 
twelve. 
.  Mr  Manager  Butler.  Half -past  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  30th. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  this  impeachment 
adjourn  until  Monday  next  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  stands 
adjourned  until  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  next,  the  30th  instant. 
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Monday,  March  30, 1868. 

At  balf-past  twelve  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Gbief  Justice  of  the  United  Statef 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  escorted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee heretofore  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  8ergeant-at-arma  will  open  the  court  bj  procla- 
mation. 

The  Sbro  BANT- AT- A  RMS.  Hear  ye  I  hear  yel  beiur  ye!  All  persons  are 
commanded  to  keep  silence  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States* 

The  President's  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts*  Nelson,  and 
Groesbeck,  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them* 

At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty-five  minutes  p.  m.  the  Sergeant-at-arms  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the 
Iloase  of  Representatives,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  to 
them. 

Immediately  afterward  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  announced,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
lloaee,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  now  be 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  Tuesday,  March 
24.  1868,  for  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Gentlemen  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
yon  will  now  proceed  in  support  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Senators  will 
please  give  their  attention. 

OPENING  ARGUMENT  OF  MR.  BUTLER.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  ONE  OF  THE  MANAGERS 

ON  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Praident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 

The  onerous  duty  has  fallen  to  my  fortune  to  present  to  you,  imperfectly  as 
I  most,  the  several  propositions  of  fact  and  law  upon  whieh  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  endeavor  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  now  pending  at  your  bar. 

The  high  station  of  the  accused,  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding,  the  gravity  of 
the  business,  the  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  presented  to  your  adjudica- 
tion, the  possible  momentous  result  of  the  issues,  each  and  all  mast  plead  for 
me  to  claim  your  attention  for  as  long  a  time  as  your  patience  may  enduve. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  a  nation  brought 
l>efore  its  highest  tribunal  its  chief  executive  magistrate  for  trial  and  possible 
deposition  from  office,  upon  charges  of  maladministration  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  that  office.  In  other  times,  and  in  other  lands,  ii  has  been  found  that 
despotisms  could  only  be  tempered  by  assassination,  and  nations  living  under 
constitutional  governments  even,  hi^e  found  no  mode  by  which  to  rid  themselves 
of  a  tyrannical,  imbecile,  or  faithless  ruler,  save  by  overturning  the  very  fbuo^ 
dation  and  frame-work  of  the  government  itself.  And,  but  recently,  in  one  of 
the  most  civilized  and  powerful  governments  of  the  world,  from-  which  our  own 
institutions  have  been  largely  modeled,  we  have  seen  a  nation  submit  for  years 
t<>  the  rule  of  an  insane  King,  because  its  constitution  contained  no  method  for 
hia  removal. 

Our  fathers',  more  wisely,  founding  our  government,  have  provided  for  such 
and  all  similar  exigencies  a  conservative,  effectual,  and  practical  remedy  by  the 
constituiional  provision  that  the  "  President,  Vice-Presiaent,  and  all  civil  officers 
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of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  o£5ce  on  impeachment  for  and  con- 
viction of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  Con- 
stitution leaves  nothing  to  implication,  either  as  to  the  persons  upon  whom*  or  the 
body  by  whom,  or  the  tribunal  before  which,  or  the  offences  for  which,  or  the 
manner  in  which  this  high  power  should  be  exercised ;  each  and  all  are  provided 
for  by  express  words  of  imperative  command. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  solely  impeach ;  the  Senate  only  shall 
try ;  and  in  case  of  conviction  the  judgment  shall  alone  be  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  for  office,  one  or  both.  These  mandatory  provisions 
became  necessary  to  adapt  a  well  kqown  procedure  of  the  mother  country  to 
the  institutions  of  the  then  infant  republic.  But  a  single  incident  only  of  the 
business  was  left  to  construction,  and  that  concerns  the  offences  or  incapacities 
which  are  the  groundwork  of  impeachment.  This  was  wisely  done,  becaose 
human  foresight  is  inadequate,  and  human  intelligence  fails  in  the  task  of  antici- 
pating and  providing  for,  by  positive  enactment,  all  the  infinite  gradations  of 
human  wrong  and  sin,  by  which  the  liberties  of  a  people  and  the  safety  of 
a  nation  may  be  endangered  from  the  imbecility,  corruption  and  unhallowed 
ambition  of  its  rulers. 

It  may  not  be  nniustructive  to  observe  that  the  fi*amers  of  the  Oonstitution, 
V  hile  engaged  in  their  glorious  and,  I  trust,  ever-enduring  work,  had  their  atten- 
tion aroused  and  their  minds  quickened  most  signally  upon  this  very  topic.  In 
the  previous  year  only  Mr.  Burke,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Eng- 
land, had  preferred  charges  for  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  and  three 
days  before  our  convention  sat  he  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  misbehavior  in  office  as  the  ruler  of  a  people  whose  numbers  were 
counted  by  millions.  The  mails  were  then  bringing  across  the  Atlantic,  week  bj 
week,  the  eloquent  accusations  of  Burke,  the  gorgeous  and  burning  denunciations 
of  Sheridan,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people  of  India,  against  one  who  had 
wielded  over  them  more  than  regal  power.  May  it  not  have  been,  that  the  trial  then 
in  progress  was  the  determining  cause  why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  left 
the  description  of  offences,  because  of  which  the  conduct  of  an  officer  might  be 
inquired  of,  to  be  defined  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  Parliament  as  found  in  the 
precedents  of  the  mother  country,  with  which  our  fathers  were  as  familiar  as  we 
are  with  our  own  t 

In  the  light,  therefore,  of  these  precedents,  the  question  arises,  What  are 
impeachable  offences  under  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  ? 

To  analyze,  to  compare,  to  reconcile  these  precedents,  is  a  work  rather  for 
the  closet  than  the  forum.  In  order,  therefore,  to  spare  your  attention,  I  have 
preferred  to  state  the  result  to  which  I  have  arrived,  and  that  you  may  see  the 
authorities  and  discussions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  from  which 
we  deduce  our  propositions,  so  far  as  applicable  to  this  case^  I  pray  leave  to 
lay  before  you,  at  the  close  of  my  argument,  a  brief  of  all  the  prec^eats  and 
authorities  upon  this  subject,  in  both  countries,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
exhaustive  and  learned  labors  of  my  friend,  the  honorable  William  Lawrence, 
of  Ohio,  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  I  fully  concur  and  which  I  adopt 

We  define,  dierefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  to  be  one  m 
Hi  nature  or  consequences  subversive  of  some  JundameTUal  or  essential  principle 
of  government,  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  ^  and  this  may  consist 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  of  law,  of  an  official  oath,  or  of  duty,  by  an 
act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  toithout  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse 
of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improper  purpose. 

The  first  criticism  which  will  strike  the  mind  on  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
definition  is,  that  some  of  the  enumerated  acts  are  not  within  the  common-law 
definition  of  crimes.  It  is  but  common  learning  that  in  the  English  precedents 
the  words  "^ligb  crimes  and  misdemeanors  '*  are  universally  used ;  but  any  mal- 
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rersation  in  office,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  pablic  interest,  or  subversive  of  some 
fandamenta]  priuciple  of  government  by  which  the  safety  of  a  people  may  be 
in  danger,  is  a  high  crime  against  the  nation,  as  the  term  is  used  in  parliamen- 
tary law. 

Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  certainly  deduces  this  doctrine 
from  the  precedents,  and  especially  Lord  Danby  case,  11  State  Trials,  600,  of 
whicli  he  says : 

The  Commons,  in  impeaching  Lord  Danby,  went  a  great  way  towards  establishing  the 
priLcipIe  that  no  minister  can  shelter  himself  behind  the  throne  by  pleading  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign.  He  is  answerable  for  the  justice^  the  Honegtv^  the  utility  of  all  mean" 
UTts  emanating  from  the  Crown,  as  well  as  for  their  legality ;  and  tous  the  executive  admin- 
istration is,  or  ought  to  be,  subordinate  in  all  great  matters  of  policy  to  the  superintendence 
and  Tirtaal  control  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Christian,  in  his  notes  to  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  explains  the 
collocation  and  use  of  the  words  *'  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors*'  by  saying : 

When  the  words  **  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors*'  are  used  in  prosecutions  by  impeach- 
ment, the  words  **hieh  crimes"  have  no  definite  signification,  but  are  used  merely  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  charge. 

A  like  interpretation  must  have  been  given  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
because  a  like  definition  to  ours  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  we  are  indebted  for  the  phraseology  of  our  Constitution,  for, 
in  the  first  Congress,  when  discussing  the  power  to  remove  an  officer  by  the 
President,  which  is  one  of  the  very  material  questions  before  the  Senate  at  this 
moment,  he  uses  the  following  words : 

The  danger  consists  mainly  in  this :  that  the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man 
whose  merits  require  he  should  be  continued  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeach- 
able by  the  House  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration,  for  I  contend  that  the  wantoa 
n'moval  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own 
hi^h  trust 

Strengthening  this  view,  we  find  that  within  ten  years  afterwards  impeach- 
ment was  applied  by  the  very  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  to  the  acts  of 
public  officers,  which  under  no  common-law  definition  could  be  justly  called 
crimes  or  misdemeanors,  either  high  or  low.  Leaving,  however,  the  correctness 
of  our  proposition  to  be  sustained  by  the  authorities  we  furnish,  we  are  nat- 
urally brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and  the  character  and  powers 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  to  be  adjudged  or 
determined. 

One  of  the  Important  questions  which  meets  us  at  the  outset  is :  Is  this  pro- 
ceeding a  trial,  as  that  term  is  understood,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  court  and  jury  upon  an  indictment  for  crime?  Is  it  not  rather  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  ?         ' 

The  Constitution  seems  to  have  determined  it  to  be  the  latter,  because,  under 
its  provisions  the  right  to  retain  and  hold  office  is  the  only  subject  that  can  be 
finally  adjudicated;  all  preliminary  inquiry  being  carried  on  solely  to  determine 
that  question  and  that  alone. 

All  investigations  of  fact  are  in  some  sense  trials,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  by  courts. 

Again,  as  a  correlative  question  : 

Is  this  body,  now  sitting  to  determine  the  accusation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  Court  f 

I  trust,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  some 
^nggestions  upon  these  topics,  because  to  us  it  seems  these  are  questions  not  of 
forms,  but  of  substance.  If  this  body  here  is  a  Court  in  any  manner  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Senate,  then  we  agree  that  many  if  not  all  the  analogies 
^^  the  procedures  of  courts  must  obtain;  that  the  common -law  incidents  of  a 
trial  in  court  must  have  place;  that  you  may  be  bound  in  your  proceedings  and 
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adjadication  by  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  common  or  statute  lair  ;  Alt 
the  interest,  bia^,  or  preconceived  opinions  or  affinitie:^  to  the  party,  of  the  judges, 
may  be  open  to  in!{Utry,  and  even  the  rules  of  order  and  precedents  ia  courts 
should  have  effect ;  that  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
conform  to  those  rules  ,as  they  would  be  applicablo  to  public  or  private  prosecu- 
tors of  crime  in  courts,  and  that  the  accusea  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  rule  in 
criminal  cas^s,  that  he  may  only  be  convicted  when  the  evidence  makes  the  fact 
clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  instead  of  hy  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
We  claim  and  respectfully  insist  that  this  Tribunal  has  none  of  the  attributes 
of  a  judicial  Court  as  they  are  commonly  received  and  understood.  Of  course, 
this  question  must  be  largely  determined  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  it  there  is  no  word,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  Senators,  which 
gives  the  slightest  coloring  to  the  idea  that  this  is  a  Court,  save  that  in  the  triftl 
of  this  particular  respondent  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  must  pre- 
side. But  even  this  provision  can  have  no  determining  effect  upon  the  question, 
because,  is  not  this  tne  same  Tribunal  in  all  its  powers,  incidents,  and  duties, 
when  other  civil  officers  are  brought  to  its  bar  for  trial,  when  the  Vice-President 
(not  a  judiciiil  officer)  must  preside?  Can  it  be  contended  for  'a  moment  that 
this  is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of  all  other 
officers,  and  a  Court  only  when  the  President  is  at  the  bar  ?  solely  because  in 
this  case  the  Constitution  has  designated  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  presiding 
officer  ? 

The  fact  that  Senators  are  sitting  for  this  purpose  on  oath  or  affirmation  does 
not  influence  the  argument,  because  it  is  well  understood  that  that  was  but  a 
substitute  for  the  obligation  of  honor  under  which,  by  the  theory  of  the  British 
cout^titutioii,  the  peers  of  England  were  supposed  to  sit  in  like  cases. 

A  peer  of  England  makes  answer  in  a  court  of  chancery  upon  honor*  when  a 
common  person  must  answer  upon  oath.  But  our  fathers,  sweeping  away  all 
distinctions  of  caste,  required  every  man  alike,  acting  in  a  solemn  proceeding  like 
this,  to  take  an  oath.  Our  Constitution  holds  all  good  men  alike  honorable,  and 
entitled  to  honor. 

The  idea  that  this  tribunal  was  a  Court  seems, to  have  crept  in  becaaseiif  the 
analogy  to  similar  proceedings  in  trials  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Analogies  have  ever  been  found  deceptive  and  illusory.  Before  such  analog^ 
is  invoked  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  first,  and  latterly 
the  House  of  Lords,  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes,  even 
where  the  punishment  eltended  to  life  and  limb.  By  express  provision  of  oar 
Constitution  all  such  jurisdiction  is  taken  from  the  Senate  and  '*  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  from  time  to  time  Congi-ess  ^ay  ordain  and  establish." 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  convened  as  a  constitutional  tribunal*  to  inquire  into  and  determine 
whether  Andrew  Johnson,  because  of  malversation  in  office,  is  longer  fit  to 
retain  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  hereafter  to  hold  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  thus  far  your  mode  of  proceeding  has  no  analogy 
to  that  of  a  court.  You  issue  a  summons  to  give  the  respondent  notice  of  the 
case  pending  against  him.  You  do  not  sequester  his  person — you  do  not  require 
his  personal  appearance  even ;  yon  proceed  against  him  and  will  go  tm  to 
determine  his  cause  in  his  absence,  and  make  the  final  order  therein.  How  dif- 
ferent is  each  step  from  those  of  ordinary  criminal  procedure. 

A  constitutional  tribunal  solely,  you  are  bound  by  no  law,  either  statute  or 
common,  which  may  limit  your  constitutional  prerogative.  You  consult  no  pre- 
cedents save  those  of  the  law  and  custom  of  parliamentary  bodies.  You  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves,  bound  only  by  the  natural  principles  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice*  and  that  saius  populi  suprema  est  lex. 
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Upon  tbe«e  principles  and  parlimentary  law  no  jndges  can  aid  yon,  and 
indeed  in  late  years  the  judges  of  England  in  the  trial  of  impeachment  declined 
to  speak  to  a  qnestibn  of  parliamentary  law,  even  at  the  request  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  althongu  they  attended  on  them  in  their  robes  of  office. 

Nearly  ^ve  hundred  years  ago,  in  1388,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  in  the 
case  of  Belknap  and  the  other  judges,  *'  That  these  matters,  when  brought  before 
them,  shall  be  discussed  and  adjudged  by  the  course  of  Parliament,  and  not  by 
the  civil  law,  nor  by  the  common  law  of  the  land  used  in  other  inferior  courts." 

And  that  resolution,  which  was  in  contravention  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
jadges  of  England,  and  against  the  remonstrance  of  Richard  11,  remains  the 
unquestioned  law  of  England  to  this  day. 

Another  determining  quality  of  this  tribunal,  distinguishing  it  from  a  court 
and  the  analogies  of  ordinary  legal  proceedings,  and  showing  that  it  is  a  Senate 
only,  is,  that  there  can  be  no  right  of  challenge  by  either  party  to  any  of  its 
members  for  favor,  or  malice,  affinity,  or  interest. 

This  has  been  held  from  the  earliest  times  in  Parliament  even  when  that  was 
the  high  court  of  judicature  of  the  realm  sitting  to  punish  all  crimes  against  the 
peace. 

In  the  case  of  The  Duke'  of  Somerset,  (1  Howell's  State  Trials,  p.  521,)  as 
early  as  1551,  it  was  held  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  an  attempt  upon  whose  lives 
Somerset  was  on  trial,  should  sit  iu  judgment  upon  him  against  the  objection  of 
the  accused  because  "a  peer  of  the  realm  might  not  be  challenged  ** 

Again,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (ibid.,  1st  State  Trials,  p.  765,)  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  Earl  of  Warwick,  being  on  trial  for  their  lives,  A.  D.  1553, 
before  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  one  of  the  prisoners 
inquired  whether  any  such  persons  as  were  equally  culpable  in  that  crime,  and 
those  by  whose  letters  and  commandments  he  was  directed  in  all  his  doings, 
might  be  his  judges,  or  pass  upon  his  trial  at  his  death.  It  was  answered  that, 
"  If  any  were  as  deeply  to  be  touched  as  himself  in  that  case,  yet  as  long  as  no 
attainder  of  record  were  against  them,  they  were  nevertheless  persons  able  in 
the  law  to  pass  upon  any  trial,  and  not  to  be  challenged  therefor,  but  at  the 
prince's  pleasure." 

Again,  on  the  trial  of  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  (ibid.,  1  State  Trials, 

1335,)  for  high  treason,  before  all  the  justices'  of  England,  A.  D.  1600,  the 
i^arl  of  Essex  desired  to  know  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  whether  he  might 
challenge  any  of  the  peers  or  no.  Whereunto  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  answered 
"  No." 

Again,  in  Lord  Audley's  case,  (ibid.,  3  State  Trials,  page  402,  A.  D.  1631,) 
it  was  questioned  whether  a  peer  might  challenge  his  peers,  as  iu  the  case  of 
common  jurats.  It  was  answered  by  all  the  judges,  after  consultation,  "  he 
might  not."  [This  case  is  of  more  value  because  it  was  an  indictment  for  being 
accessory  to  rape  upon  his  own  wife,  and  had  no  political  influence  in  it  what- 
ever.] The  same  point  was  ruled  in  the  Countess  of  Essex's  case  on  trial  for 
treason.     (Moore's  Reports,  621.) 

In  the  Earl  of  Portland's  case,  A.  D.  1701,  (ibid  ,  State  trials,  page  288,)  the 
Commons  objected  that  Lord  Sommers,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Halifax, 
vho  had  been  impeached  by  the  Commons  before  the  House  of  Lorjs  for  being 
concerned  in  the  same  acts  for  which  Portland  was  being  brought  to  trial,  voted 
aud  acted  with  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  said  trial, 
and  were  upon  a  committee  of  conference  in  relation  thereto.  But  the  lords 
after  discussion  solemnly  resolved  **  that  no  lord  of  Parliament,  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  can  be  precluded  from  voting  on  any  occasion, 
except  on  his  own  trial." 

In  the  trial  ofLord  Viscount  Melville,  A.D.  1806,(ibid.,29  State  Trials,  p.  1398,) 
Bome  observations  having  been  made  as  to  the  possible  bias  of  some  portion  of 
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the  peers,  (by  the  counsel  for  defendant,)  Mr.  Whitebread,  one  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Oommone,  answered  as  follows : 

Mv  lords,  as  to  your  own  court,  something  has  been  thrown  oat  about  the  posnbilitj  of  a 
challenge.  Upon  such  a  subject  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  than  this,  which  bis 
been  admitted :  that  an  order  was  given  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  prosecute  Lord  Mel- 
ville in  a  court  of  law  where  he  would  have  the  rig/U  to  challenge  his  jurors.  *  •  •  What 
did  the  noble  Viscount  then  do  by  the  means  of  one  of  his  friends  T  •  •  •  From  the 
mouth  of  that  learned  gentleman  came  at  last  the  sacoessful  motion :  *'  that  Henry,  Visooant 
of  Melville,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  I  am  justified,  then,  in  sayinj^ 
that  he  is  here  by  his  own  option.  *  *  •  But,  my  lords,  a  challenge  to  your  lordships ! 
Is  not  every  individual  peer  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor  ? 

In  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  the  same  point  was  ruled,  or,  more  proper! j 
speaking,  taken  for  granted,  for  of  the  more  than  170  peers  who  conmiencd 
the  trial,  but  29  sat  and  pronounced  the  verdict  at  the  dose,  and  some  of  those 
were  peers  created  since  the  trial  began,  and  had  not  heard  either  the  opennig 
or  much  of  the  evidence  ;  and  during  the  trial  there  had  been  by  death,  succes- 
sion, and  creation  more  than  180  changes  in  the  House  of  Peers,  who  were  his 
judges. 

We  have  abundant  authority  also  on  this  point  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering,  who  was  tried  in  March,  1804,  for  drunken- 
ness in  office,  although  undefended  in  form,  yet  he  had  all  his  rights  preserved. 

This  trial  being  postponed  a  session,  three  senators — Samuel  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  Israel  Smith,  of  Vermont,  and  John  Smith,  of  New  York — ^who  had 
all  been  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there  voted  in  favor  of 
impeaching  Judge  Pickering,  were  senators  when  his  trial  came  off. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York,  raised  the  question,  by  asking  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  declared  **  he  would  not  be  influenced  from  his 
duty  by  any  false  delicacy  ;  that  he,  for  his  part,  felt  no  delicacy  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  vote  he  bad  given  in  the  other  house  to  impeach  Judge  PickeriDg 
would  have  no  influence  upon  him  in  the  court ;  his  constituents  had  a  right  to 
his  vote,  and  he  would  not  by  any  act  of  his  deprive,  or  consent  to  deprive, 
them  of  that  right,  but  would  claim  and  exercise  it  upon  this  ad  upon  everj 
other  question  that  might  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  whilst  he  had  the  honor  of 
a  seat." 

A  vote  being  had  upon  the  question,  it  was  deterOiined  that  these  gentlemea 
should  sit  and  vote  on  the  trial.  This  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  7,  and  all  the  gentlemea  fiat  and  voted  on  every  question  during  the 
trial. 

On  the  trial  of  Samuel  Chase  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  no 
challenge  was  attempted,  although  the  case  was  decided  by  an  almost  strict  party 
vote  in  high  party  times,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  senators  had  formed  and 
expressed  opinions  upon  his  conduct. 

That  arbitrary  judge,  but  learned  lawyer,  knew  too  much  to  attempt  any  such 
futile  movement  as  a  challenge  to  a  senator.  Certain  it  is  that  the  proprieties 
of  the  occasion  were  not  marred  by  the  worse  than  anomalous  proceeding  of  the 
challenge  of  one  senator  to  another,  especially  before  the  defendant  had  appeared 

Nor  did  the  Managers  exercise  the  right  of  challenge,  although  Senators  Smith 
and  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  were  members  of  the  Senate  on  the  trial  and  voted 
not  guilty  on  every  article,  who  had  been  members  of  the  House  when  the 
articles  wei'e  found,  and  had  there  voted  steadily  against  the  whole  proceeding. 

Judge  Peck's  case,  which  was  tried  in  1831,  affords  another  instance  in  poiot 

The  conduct  of  Judge  Peck  had  been  the  subject  of  much  animadversion  aod 
comment  by  the  public,  and  had  been  for  four  years  pending  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  before  it  Anally  came  to  trial.  It  was  not  possible  but 
that  many  of  the  Senate  had  both  formed  and  expressed  opinions  upon  Peck's 

Eroceedings,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to  that  good  lawyer  to  make  objection  to 
is  triers.     Nor  did  the  Managers  challenge,  although  Webster  of  Massachusetts 
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vas  a  member  of  tbe  committee  of  the  Hoase  of  ReprcsentAtives  to  whom  the 
petition  for  impeachment  was  referred,  and  which,  afber  examination,  reportep 
thereon  *'  leave  to  withdraw,"  and  Spragoe,  of  Mainet  voted  against  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House,  while  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  voted  for  tht^m.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  sat  npon  the  trial,  and  voted  as  they  did  in  the  Hoase. 

A  very  remarkable  and  instructive  case  was  that  of  Judge  Addison,  of  Penn- 
Bjlvania,  in  1804.  There,  after  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  framed,  the  trial 
was  postponed  to  another  session  of  the  legislature.  Meanwhile,  three  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  had  voted  for  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
were  elected  to  the  Senate  and  became  the  triers  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  of 
which  they  had  solemnly  voted  th^  respondent  to  be  guilty.  To  their  sitting  on  the 
trial  Judge  Addison  objected,  but  after  an  exhaustive  argument  his  objection 
was  overruled,  17  to  6.  Two  of  the  minority  were  the  gentlemen  who  had 
voted  him  guilty,  and  who  themselves  objected  to  sitting  on  the  trial. 

Thus  staikds  the  case  upon  authority.     How  does  it  stand  upon  principle  ? 

In  a  conference  held  in  1691,  between  the  lords  and  commons,  on  a  proposi- 
tion to  limit  the  number  of  judges,  the  lords  made  answer  : 

That  in  the  case  of  impeachmenta,  which  are  the  groans  of  the  people,  and  for  the  highest 
crimeSf  and  carry  with  tnem  a  greater  supposition  of  guilt  than  any  other  accusation,  there 
all  the  lords  must  judge. 

There  have  been  many  instances  in  England  where  this  necessity,  that  no 
peer  be  excused  from  sitting  on  such  trials,  has  produced  curious  results. 
Brothers  have  sat  upon  the  trials  of  brothers,  fathers  upon  the  trials  of  sons  and 
daughters,  uncles  upon  the  trials  of  nephews  and  nieces;  no  excuse  being 
admitted. 

One,  and  a  most  peculiar  and  painful  instance,  will  suffice  upon  this  point  to 
illoBtrate  the  strength  of  the  rule.  In  the  trial  of  Anne  Bullen,  the  wife  of  one 
sovereign  of  England,  and  the  mother  of  another,  lier  father.  Lord  Rochefort, 
aiid  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  judges  and  voted  guilty,  although 
one  of  the  charges  against  the  daughter  aud  niece  was  a  criminal  iniimacy  with 
her  brother,  the  son  and  nephew  of  the  judges. 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  in  a  proceeding  before  such  a  tribunal  so  con- 
Ftitnted  there  could  be  a  challenge,  because  as  the  number  of  triers  is  limited 
by  law,  and  as  there  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  any  provisions,  either  in 
England  or  in  this  country,  for  substituting  another  for  the  cnallenged  party,  as 
a  talesman  is  substituted  in  a  jury,  the  accused  might  escape  punishment  alto- 
gether by  challenging  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  a  quorum,  or  the  accuser 
might  oppress  the  respondent  by  challenging  all'persons  fitvorable  to  him  until 
the  necessary  unanimity  for  conviction  was  secured. 

This  proceeding  being  but  an  inquest  of  office,  and,  except  in  a  few  rare 
instances,  always  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  political  considerations,  and  re- 
qnired  to  be  discussed,  before  presentation  to  the  triers,  by  the  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature,  it  is  impossible  that  senators  should  not  have  opinions  and 
convictions  upon  the  subject-matter  more  or  less  decidedly  formed  before  the 
case  reaches  tnem.  If,  therefore,  challenges  could  be  allowed  because  of  such 
opinions,  as  in  the  case  of  jurors,  no  trial  could  go  forward,  because  every  intel- 
ligent sefiator  conld  be  obiected  to  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  should  have  hardly  dared  to  trr>uble  the  Senate  with  such  minuteness  of 
citation  and  argument  upon  .this  point,  were  it  not  that  certain  persons  and 
IMpers  outside  of  this  bodyi  by  sophistries  drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the  pro- 
ce^ings  in  courts  before  juries,  have  endeavored,  in  advance,  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind,  but  little  instructed  in  this  topic,  because  of  the  infrequency  of 
unpeachments,  against  the  legal  validity  and  propriety  of  the  proceedings  upon 
this  trial. 

I  may  be  permitted,  without  offence,  further  to  state  that  these  and  similar 
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reasons  liave  prevented  the  Managers  from  objecting  by  challenge  or  otherwise  to 
the  competency  of  one  of  the  triers  of  near  affinity  to  the  accused. 

We  believe  it  is  his  right,  nay,  his  duty  to  the  State  he  represent-s,  to  sit  upon 
the  trial  as  he  would  Upon  any  other  matter  which  should  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. His  seat  and  vote  belong  to  his  constituents,  and  not  to  himself,  to  be 
used  according  to  his  best  judgment  upon  every  grave  matter  that  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Again,  as  political  considerations  are  involved  in  this  trial  raising  qaestioDS 
of  interest  to  the  constituents  of  every  senator,  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  express 
himself  as  fully  and  freely  upon  such  questions  as  upon  any  other,  even  to 
express  a  belief  in  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tl|e  accused  or  to  say  "  he  will  sas- 
tain  him  in  the  course  he  is  taking,"  although  he  so  says  after  accusation  brought 
Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  that  after  this  impeachment  had  been  vot«d  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  constituents  of  any  senator  had  called  a  public 
meeting  to  sustain  the  President  against  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  the 
**  tyrannical  acts  of  Congress  towards  him  in  impeaching  him/'  and  should  call 
upon  their  senator  to  attend  and  take  part  in  such  meeting,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  it  would,  or  ought  to  be  legally  objected  against  him  as  a  disqualification  to 
sit  upon  this  trial,  upon  the  principles  I  ha.ve  stated,  if  he  should  attend  the  meet- 
ing, or  favor  the  object,  or,  if  his  engagements  in  the  Senate  prevented  his  leav- 
ing, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  legal  objection  in  the  books  to  his  writiog 
a  letter  to  such  meeting,  containing,  among  other  things,  statements  like  the 
following : 

Senate  Chamber,  Ftiruary  24,  1868. 

Gentlemen:  My  public  and  professional  engagements  will  be  such  on  the  4th  of  If  arch 
that  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  your  invitation  to  be  present  and  address  the 

meeting  to  be  held  in  onr  city  on  that  day. 

•  •.•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

That  the  Prpsident  of  the  United  States  has  sincerely  endeavored  to  preserve  these  (onr  fice 
institutions)  from  violation  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  have,  therefore,  throughout  the  unforttt- 
nate  difference  of  opinion  bet^reen  him  and  Congress,  sustained  him.  And  this  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  as  long  as  he  shall  prove  faithful  to  dnty.  With  my  best  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  your  invitation,  and  regretting  Uiat  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  it, 
I  remain,  with  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

We  should  have  as  much  right  to  expect  his  vote  on  a  clearly -proven  case  of 
guilty  as  had  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  hope  for  the  vote  of  her  father  against 
his  wife.     He  got  it. 

King  Henry  knew  the  strength  of  his  case,  and  we  know  the  strength  of  oura 
against  this  respondent. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  infelicity,  it  is  a  sufficient  and  decisive  answer  that 
it  is  the  infelicity  of  a  precise  constitutional  provision,  which  provides  that  the 
Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  and  the  only  secaricj 
against  bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  any  senator  is  that  two-thircU  of  the  sen- 
ators present  are  necessary  for  conviction. 

To  this  rule  there  is  but  one  possible  exception,  founded  on  both  reason  and 
authority,  that  a  senator  may  not  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case. 

i  have  thought  it  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Trib- 
unal, before  we  attend  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  accusation  before  it 

The  first  eight  articles  set  out  in  several  distinct  forms  the  acts  of  the  respond- 
ent in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  office,  and  appoiqting  Mr  Thomas,  etd  interimt 
differing  in  legal  effect  in  the  purposes  for  which  and  the  intent  with  which, 
either  or  both  of  the  acts  were  done,  and  the  legal  duties  and  rights  infringed, 
and  the  acts  of  Congress  violated  in  so  doing. 

All  the  articles  allege  these  acts  to  be  in  contravention  of  his  oath  of  officci 
and  in  disregard  of  the  duties  thereof. 

If  they  are  so,  however,  the  President  might  have  the  power  to  do  them  under 
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the  law ;  still,  being  so  done,  thej  are  acts  of  official  misconduct,  and,  as  we 
bare  seen,  impeachable. 

The  President  has  the  legal  power  to  do  many  acts  which,  if  done  in  disre- 
gvd  of  his  duty,  or  for  improper  purposes,  then  the  exercise  of  that  power  is 
«Q  official  misdemeanor. 

Ez,gr:  he  has  the  power  of  pardon ;  if  exercised  in  a  given  case  for  a  corrupt 
Aotive,  as  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  wantonly  pardoning  all  criminals,  it 
wonld  he  a  misdemeanor.     Examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Article  first,  stripped  of  legal  verbiage,  alleges  that,  having  suspended  Mr. 
8unU>n  and  reportea  the  same  to  the  Senate,  which  refused  to  concur  in  the 
suspension,  and  Stanton  having  rightfully  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
respondent,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  issued  an  order  which  is  recited  for 
Stanton's  remiDval,  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  to  regulate 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  and  with  the  further  intent  to  remove  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  then  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  its 
duties,  in  contravention  of  said  act  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Article  2  charges  that  the  President,  without  authority  of  law,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1868,  issued  letter  of  authority  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim^  the  Senate  being  in  session,  in  violation  of  the  tenure- 
of  office  act,  and  with  intent  to  violate  it  and  the  Constitution,  there  being  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Article  3  alleges  the  same  act  as  done  without  authority  of  law,  and  alleges 
an  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution. 

Article  4  charges  that  the  President  conspired  with  Lorenzo  Thomas  and 
divers  other  persons,  with  intent,  by  inti?nidation  and  threats,  to  prevent  Mr. 
Stanton  firom  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of.the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1861. 

Article  5  charges  the  same  conspiracy  with  Thomas  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton's 
holding  his  office,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil  tenure  act. 

Article  6  charges  that  the  President  conspired  with  Thomas  to  seize  and 
possess  the  property  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  hyjbrce,  in  con- 
travention of  the  act  of  July  31,  1861,  and  with  intent  to  disregard  the  civil 
tenure-of-office  act. 

Article  7  charges  the  same  conspiracy,  with  intent  only  to  violate  the  civil 
tenare-of-office  act. 

Articles  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  may  all  be  considered  together,  as  to  the 
proof  to  support  them. 

It  will  be  shown  that  having  removed  Stanton  and  appointed  Thomas,  the 
President  sent  Thomas  to  the  War  Office  to  obtain  possession  ;  that  having  been 
met  by  Stanton  with  a  denial  of  his  rights,  Thomas  retired,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  President,  Thomas  asserted  his  purpose  to  take  possession  of  the 
War  Office  by  force,  making  his  boast  in  several  public  places  of  his  intentions 
80  to  do,  but  was  prevented  by  being  promptly  arrested  by  process  from  the  court. 

This  will  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Hon.  Mr.  Van  Horn,  a  member  of  the 
Hoose,  who  was  present  when  the  demand  for  possession  of  the  War  Office  was 
made  by  General  Thomas,  already  made  public. 

By  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burleigh,  who,  after  that,  in  the  evening  of 
tbe  twenty-first  of  February,  was  told  by  Thomas  that  he  intended  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  War  Office  by  force  the  following  morning,  and  invited  him  up  to 
Bee  the  performance.  Mr.  Burleigh  attended,  but  the  act  did  not  come  off,  for 
Tbomas  had  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

By  Thomas  boasting  at  Willards'  hotel  on  the  same  evening  that  he  shoidd 
call  on  Greneral  Grant  for  military  force  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  o^ce, 
ttd  he  did  not  see  how  Grant  could  refuse  it. 

Article  8  charges  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas  was  made  for  the  purpose 
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of  getting  control  of  the  disbursement  of  the  moneTs  appropriated  for  the  mifi- 
tary  service  and  Department  of  War. 

In  addition  to  the  proof  already  adduced,  it  will  be  shown  that,  after  tlie 
appointment  of  Thomas,  which  must  have  been  known  to  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  the  President  caused  a  formal  notice  to  be  served  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  the  end  that  the  Secretary  might  answer  the  requisitions  for 
money  of  Thomas,  and  this  was  only  prevented  by  the  firmness  with  which 
Stanton  retained  possession  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  War  Office. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  fact  charged  in  Article  1  is  admitted  by  the  answer 
of  the  respondent ;  the  intent  is  also  admitted  as  charged ;  that  is  to  say,  to  set 
aside  the  civil  tennre-of- office  act,  and  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and,  if  not  justified,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itselt 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  does  the  respondent  justify  himself  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  1 

On  this  he  avers,  that  by  the  Constitution,  there  is  "conferred  on  the  President, 
as  a  part  of  the  executive  power,  the  power  at  any  and  all  times  of  removiog 
from  office  all  executive  officers  for  cause,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President 
alone,  and  that  he  verily  believes  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from 
office,  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  as  aforesaid,  includes  the  power  of 
suspension  from  office  indefinitely." 

Now,  these  offices,  so  vacated,  must  be  filled,  temporarily  at  least,  by  his 
appointment,  because  government  must  go  on;  there  can  be  no  interregnum  in 
tlie  execution  of  the  laws  in  an  organized  government;  he  claims,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  the  right  to  fill  their  places  with  appointments  of  his  choice,  and  that 
thi«  power  cannot  be  restrained  or  limited  in  any  degree  by  any  law  of  Congress, 
because,  he  avers,  "  that  the  power  was  conferred,  and  the  duty  of  exercising  it 
in  tit  cases  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Doited 
States,  and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of  this  power,  or  relieved 
of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the  President  and  the 
Senate  jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole.*' 

This,  then,  is  the  plaiu  and  inevitable  issue  before  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people : 

Has  the  President,  under  the  Constitution,  the  more  than  kingly  prerogadTB 
at  will  to  remove  from  office  and  suspend  from  office  indefinitely,  all  executive 
officers  of  the  United  States,  either  civil,  military,  or  naval,  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  fill  the  vacancies  with  creatures  of  his  own  appointment,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, without  any  restraint  whatever,  or  possibility  of  restraint  by  the  Senate 
or  by  Congress  through  laws  duly  enacted  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  join  this  issue  bj 
affirming  that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  is  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

If  the  affirmative  is  maintained  by  the  respondent,  th^,  so  far  as  the  first 
eight  articles  are  concerned — ^unless  such  corrupt  purposes  are  shown  as  will  of 
themselves  make  the  exercise  of  a  legal  power  a  crime — the  respondent  must  go, 
and  ought  to  go  quit  and  free. 

Therefore,  by  these  articles  and  the  answers  thereto,  tho  momentous  questioo, 
here  and  now,  is  raised  whether  the  presideniial  offict  itself  (if  %t  hoM  the  pre* 
rogatives  and  power  claimed  for  it)  ought,  infact^  to  exist  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitutiotuU  government  of  a  free  people,  while  by  the  last  three  articles  the 
simpler  and  less  important  inquiry  is  to  be  determined,  whether  Andrew  John- 
son has  so  conducted  himself  that  he  ought  longer  to  hold  any  constitutional 
office  whatever.  The  latter  sinks  to  merited  insignificance  compared  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  former. 

If  that  is  sustained,  then  a  right  and  power  hitherto  unclaimed  and  unknown 
to  tfie  people  of  the  country  is  engrafted  on  the  Conatitution,  most  alarming  in 
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itfl  extent,  most  comipting  in  •  its  influence,  most  dangeroas  in  its  tendencies, 
and  most  tyrannical  in  its  exercise. 

Whoever,  therefore,  votes  "  not  guilty  "  on  these  articles  votes  to  enchain 
our  free  institutions,  and  to  prostrate  them  at  the  feet  of  any  man  who,  being 
President,  may  choose  to  control  them. 

For  this  most  stupendous  and  unlimited  prerogative  the  respondent  cites  no 
line  and  adduces  no  word  of  constitutional  enactment — indeed  he  could  not, 
for  the  only  mention  of  removal  from  office  in  the  Constitution  is  as  a  part  of 
the  judgment  in  case  of  impeachment,  and  the  only  power  of  appointment  is  by 
nomination  to  the  Benate  of  officers  to  be  appointed  by  their  advice  and  consent, 
rave  a  qualified  and  limited  power  of  appointment  by  the  President  when  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  Whence  then  does  the  respondent  by  his  answer 
claim  to  have  derived  this  power  ?  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  words, 
''  that  it  was  practically  settled  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
Again,  I  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  phrases  as  set  forth  in  his  message  to 
the  Senate  of  2d  of  March,  1S67,  made  a  part  of  his  answer:  *'  the  question  was 
decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20.  (in  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  mistaken,)  and  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent.'* In  the  same  answer  he  admits  that  before  he  undertook  the  exercise  of 
this  most  dangerous  and  stupendous  power,  after  75  years  of  study  and  exami- 
nation of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  living  under  it,  another  Congress  h&» 
decided  that  there  was  no  such  unlimited  power.  So  that  he  admits  that  this 
tremendous  power  which  he  claims  from  the  legislative  construction  of  one  Con- 
gresB  by  a  vote  of  34  to  20  in  the  House,  and  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  has  been 
denied  by  another  House  of  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  members  by 
a  vote  of  133  to  37 ;  and  by  a  Senate  of  more  than  double  the  number  of 
senators  by  a  vote  of  38  to  10,  and  this  too  after  he  had  presented  to  them  all 
the  aignmenta  in  its  fayor  that  he  could  find  to  sustain  his  claim  of  power. 

If  he  derives  this  power  from  the  practical  settlement  of  one  Congress  of  a 
legislative  construction  of  the  constitutional  provisions,  why  may  not  such  con- 
stniction  be  as  practically  settled  more  authoritatively  by  the  greater  unanimity 
of  another  Congress — ^yea,  as  we  shall  see,  of  many  other  Congresses  ? 

The  great  question,  iiowever,  still  returns  upon  us — whence  comes  this 
power? — how  derived  or  conferred?  Is  it  unlimited  and  unrestrained?  illim- 
itable and  nnrestrainable,  as  the  President  claims  it  to  be  ? 

In  presenting  this  topic  it  will  be  my  duty,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  do  nothing 
niore,  than  to  state  the  propositions  of  law  and  the  authorities  to  support  them 
^  far  as  they  may  come  to  my  knowledge,  leaving  the  argument  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  question  to  be  extended  in  the  close  by  abler  and  better  hands. 

If  a  power  of  removal  in  the  Executive  is  found  at  all  in  the  Constitution,  it 
ii«  admitted  to  be  an  implied  one,  either  from  the  power  of  appointment,  or 
because  "  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President." 

Has  the  executive  power  granted  by  the  Constitution  by  these  words  any 
limitations?  Does  the  Constitution  invest  the  President  with  all  executive 
power,  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  executive  officers  of 
other  countries — ^kings  and  emperors — without  limitation?  If  so,  then  the 
Constitution  has  been  much  more  liberal  in  granting  powers  to  the  Executive 
than  to  the  leg^islative  branch  of  the  government,  as  that  has  only  '*  all  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  [which]  shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ;*'  not  ail  uncontrollable  legislative  powers,  as  there  are  many  lim- 
itations upon  that  power  as  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of  England  for 
example.  So  there  are  many  executive  powers  expressly  limited  in  the  Con- 
stitotion,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy,  and  coining  money. 

As  some  executive  powers  are  limited  by  the  Conetitntion  itself,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  words  "  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President"  do  not  confer 
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on  him  all  executive  powers,  but  must  be  construed  with  reference  to' other  con- 
stitutional provisions  granting  or  regulating  specific  powers?  The  execu- 
tive power  of  appointment  is  clearly  limited  by  the  words  "he  shall  nominate 
and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  embassa- 
dors, »  »  »  *  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Stales  whose  appointment 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law." 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  to 
imply  the  power  of  removal  from  the  power  of  appointment,  restrained  by  like 
limitations,  than  to  imply  it  solely  as  a  prerogative  of  executive  power  and  there- 
fore illimitable  and  uncontrollable?  Have  the  people  anywhere  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution granted  illimitable  and  uncontrollable  powers  either  to  the  executive  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  government  ?  Is  not  the  whole  frame  of  government 
one  of  checks,  balances,  and  limitations  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  our  fatberB, 
just  escaping  from  the  oppressions  of  monarchical  power,  and  so  dreading  it 
that  they  feared  the  very  name  of  king,  gave  this  more  than  kingly  power  to 
the  Executive,  illimitable  and  ivicontrollable,  and  that  too  by  implication  merely? 

Upon  this  point  our  proposition  is,  that  the  Senate  being  in  session,  and  an 
office,  not  an  inferior  one,  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  being  filled, 
the  President  has  the  implied  power  of  inaugurating  the  removal  only  by  nom- 
ination of  a  successor  to  the  Senate,  which,  when  consented  to,  works  the  full 
removal  and  supersedeas  of  the  incumbent.  Such  has  been,  it  is  believed,.tbe 
practice  of  the  government  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  act  about  which 
we  are  inquiring.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate  in  1835,  60 
asserted  without  contradiction,  using  the  following  language  : 

If  on«  man  be  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  another  be  appointed,  the  first  goes  out  hj  the  mere 
force  of  the  appointment  of  the  oth^r,  without  any  previous  act  of  removal  whatever. 
And  t)u8  is  the  practice  of  the  govemnieut,  and  has  been  from  the  first.  Id  all  the 
removals  which  have  been  made  they  have  generally  been  effected  simply  by  making  other 
appointments.  I  cannot  find  a  case  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  distinct 
official  act  of  removal.  I  have  looked  into  the  practice,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
the  depaitments,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  any  such  proceeding  is  known  as  an  entry  or  record 
of  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  office,  and  the  President  would  only  act  in  such  cases  bj 
causing'  some  proper  record  or  entry  to  be  made  as  proof  of  the  fact  of  removal.  I  am  aware 
that  there  have  been  some  cases  in  which  notice  has  been  sent  to  persons  in  office  that  their 
services  are  or  will  be,  after  a  given  day,  dispensed  with.  These  are  usually  cases  in  which 
the  object  is,  not  to  inform  the  incumbent  that  he  is  removed,  but  to  tell  him  that  a  succes?tor 
either  is  or  by  a  day  named  will  be  appointed.  If  there  be  any  instances  in  which  such 
notice  is  given,  without  express  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  they  are  few; 
and  even  in  these  such  reference  mugt  be  impliea,  becanse  in  no  case  is  there  any  distinct 
official  act  of  removal,  as  I  can  find,  unconnected  with  the  act  of  appointment. 

This  would  seem  to  reconcile  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 
of  removal  being  in  the  President,  to  be  executed  sub  modo,  as  is  the  power  of 
appointment,  the  appointment,  when  consummated,  making  the  removal. 

This  power  was  elaborately  debated  in  the  first  Congress  upon  the  bills  estab- 
lishing a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  War  Department.  The  debate 
arose  on  the  motion,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  strike  out,  after  the  title  of 
the  officer,  the  words,  "  to  be  removable  from  office  hy  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  It  was  four  days  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House,  and  the  clause  retained  by  a  vote  of  20  yeas  to  34  nays,  which  seemed 
to  establish  the  power  of  removal  as  either  by  a  legislative  grant,  or  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  But  the  triumph  of  its  friends  was  short-lived,  for  when 
the  bill  came  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Benson  moved  to  amend  it  by  altering  the 
second  section  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  imply  only  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  the 
President,  by  inserting",  that  "  whenever  the  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  case  of 
vacancy,  the  chief  clerk  shall,  during  such  vacancy,  have  charge  and  custody 
of  all  records,  books,  and  papers  appertaining  to  the  department." 

*Mr.  B -nson  "declared  he  woula  move  to  strike  out  the  words  in  the  first 
clause,  to  be  removable  by  the  President,  which  appeared  somewhat  like  a 
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grant  Now  the  mode  lie  took  would  evade  that  point  and  establish  a  le^lative 
coDstniction  of  the  Constitution.  He  also  hoped  his  amendment  would  succeed 
in  leconciling  both  sides  of  the  House  to  the  decision  and  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen/' 

After  debate  the  amendment  was  carried,  30  to  18.  Mr.  Benson  then  moved 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  to  be  removable  by  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
wbich  was  carried,  31  to  19;  i^nd  so  the  bill  was  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  debates  of  that  body  being  in  secret  session,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
discasaion  which  arose  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Benson  establishing  the  implied 
power  of  removal;  but  after  very  elaborate  consideration,  on  several  successive 
aaj8»  the  words  implying  this  power  in  the  President  were  retained  by  the 
cadtiug  Yote  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  Vice-President.  So,  if  this  dsumed  ''  legis* 
iative  settlement"  was  only  established  by  the  vote  of  the  second  executive 
officer  of  the  government.  Alas !  most  of  our  woes  in  this  government  have  come 
from  Vice-Presidents.  When  the  bill  establishing  the  War  Department  came 
np,  the  same  words,  "to  be  removable  by  the  President,"  were  struck  out,  on 
the  motion  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  recognition  of  this  power,  by  a  vote  of 
24  to  22,  a  like  amendment  to  that  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  establishing 
the  Department  of  State  being  ins*erted.  When,  six  years  afterwards,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  was  established,  no  such  recognitiou  of  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  was  inserted ;  and  as  the  measure  passed  by  a  strict  party 
vote,  47  yeas  to  41  nays,  it  iQay  well  be  conceived  that  its  advocates  did  not 
care  to  load  it  witb  this  constitutional  question,  when  the  executive  power  was 
about  passing  into  other  hands,  for  one  cannot  read  the  debates  upon  this  ques- 
tion without  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that  reverence  for  the  character  of 
Washington  largely  determined  the  argument  in  the  first  Congress.  Neither 
party  did  or  could  have  looked  forward  to  such  an  ececutive  administration  as 
we  have  this  day. 

It  has  generally  been  conceded  in  subsequent  discussions  that  here  was  a  legis- 
lative determination  of  this  question,  but  I  humbly  submit  that  taking  the  whole 
action  of  Goneress  together  it  is  very  far  from  being  determined.  I  should 
hardly  have  dared,  in  view  of  the  eminent  names  of  Holmes,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun  that  have  heretofore  made  the  admission,  to  have  ventured  the 
assertion,  were  it  not  that  in  every  case  they,  as  does  the  President  and  his  coun- 
sel, rely  on  the  first  vote  in  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  sustaining  the  words  "  to 
1  e  removable  by  the  President,"  and  in  no  instance  take  any  notice  of  the  subse- 
qneut  proceedings  in  the  House  by  which  those  words  were  taken  out  of  the  bilL 
'ihh  may  have  happened  because  Eliot*s  Debates,  which  is  the  authority  most  fre- 
quently cited  in  these  discussions,  stops  with  the  vote  in  Committee  and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  further  discussion.  But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  legis- 
lative construction  the  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment shows  that  the  President  made  no  removals  except  by  nominations  to  the 
Senate  when  in  session,  and  superseding  officers  by  a  new  commission  to  the 
confirmed  nominee.  Mr.  Adams,  in  that  remarkable  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering,  in 
which  he  desires  his  resignation,  rt^quests  him  to  send  it  early  in  order  that  he 
maj  nominate  to  the  Senate,  then  about  to  sit,  and  he  in  fact  removes  Mr. 
Pickering  by  a  nomination.  Certainly  no  such  unlimited  power  has  ever  been 
claimed  by  any  of  the  earlier  Presidents  as  has  now  been  set  up  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  most  remarkable,  aye,  criminal  answer. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  no  determination  was  made  by  that 
legislative  construction  as  to  how  the  removal,  if  in  the  President's  power,  should 
be  made,  which  is  now  the  question  in  dispute.  That  has  been  determined  by 
the  oaiversal  practice  of  the  government,  with  exceptions,  if  any,  so  rare  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration ;  so  that  we  now  claim  the  law  to  be  what  the  prac- 
-ce  has  ever  been.     If,  however,  we  concede  the  power  of  removal  to  be  in  tho 
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President  as  an  implied  power,  yet  we  believe  it  cannot  be  saccesBfnllj  con- 
tended upon  any  anthorities  or  constant  practice  of  the  government  that  the 
execution  of  that  power  may  not  be  regulated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  -the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  **  vests  in  Congress  the  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion *  *  *  all  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

This  power  of  regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the  manner  of  removal, 
has  always  been  exercised  by  Congress  unquestioned  until  now. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1820,  (vol.  3  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  582,)  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  term  of  office  of  certain  officers  therein  named  to  be  four  years, 
but  made  them  removable  at  pleasure.  By  the  second  section  of  the  same  act 
Congress  removed  from  office  all  the  officers  therein  commissioned,  in  providing 
a  date  when  each  commission  should  expire.  Congress  has  thus  asserted  a  l^is- 
lative  power  of  removal  from  office ;  sometimes  by  passing  acts  which  appear  to 
concede  the  power  to  the  President  to  remove  at  pleasure,  sometimes  restricting 
that  power  in  their  acts  by  the  most  stringent  provisions ;  sometimes  conferring 
the  power  of  removal,  and  sometimes  that  of  appointment — ^the  acts  estab- 
lishing the  territorial  officers  being  most  conspicuous  in  this  regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  claim  of  exclusive  right  over  removals  or  appointments 
seems  to  have  been  made  either  by  the  Executive  or  by  Congress.  No  bill  was 
ever  vetoed  on  this  account  until  now. 

In  1818,  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attorney  General,  giving  the  earliest  official  opinion 
on  this  question  coming  from  that  office,  said  that  only  where  Congress  had  not 
undertaken  to  restrict  the  tenure  of  office,  by  the  act  creating  it,  would  a  commts- 
sion  issue  to  run  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President ;  but  if  the  tenure  was  fixed 
by  law,  then  commission  must  conform  to  the  law.  No  constitutional  scruples  as  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to*  limit  the  tenure  of  office  seem  to  have  disturbed  the 
mind  of  that  great  lawyer.  But  this  was  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  bj 
any  President  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  official  patronage  for  the  purpose  of  party 
or  personal  aggrandisement,  which  gives  the  only  value  to  this  opinion  as  an 
authority.  Since  the  Attorney  General's  office  has  become  a  political  one  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  Senate  with  citing  or  examining  the  opinions  of  its  occupants. 

In  1826  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri, 
chairman,  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dickersou  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  White  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Findlaj 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
restraining  the  power  of  the  President  over  removals  from  office,  who  made  a 
report  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Benton,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  power  of  appointment  to  and  removal  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, declaring  that  the  Constitution  had  been  changed  in  this  regard,  and  that 
"  construction  and  legislation  have  accomplished  this  change,"  and  submitted 
two  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  one  providing  a  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  people,  and  another  "  that  no  senator  or  representative  should  be 
appointed  to  any  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  presidential  term  in  which 
such  person  shall  have  served  as  senator  or  representative,"  as  remedies  for 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of;  but  the  committee  say,  that  '*  not  being  able 
to  reform  the  Constitution,  in  the  election  of  President  they  must  go  to  work 
upon  his  powers,  and  trim  down  these  by  statutory  enactments  whenever  it  can 
be  done  by  law  and  with  a  just  regard  to  the  proper  efficiency  of  government, 
and  for  this  purpose  reported  six  bills— one,  to  regulate  the  puBlication  of  the 
laws  and  public  advertisements ;  another,  to  secure  in  office  faithful  collectors 
and  disbursers  of  the  revenues,  and  to  displace  defaulters — the  first  section  of 
which  vacated  the  commissions  of  "  all  officers,  after  a  given  date,  charged  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys  who  had  failed  to  account 
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for  Biicli  moneys  on  or  before  tbe  30th  day  of  September  preceding ;"  and  tbe 
second  section  enacted  that  "  at  tbe  same  time  a  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  remove  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate  with  a  report  of  the 
reasons  for  which  snch  officers  may  have  been  removed ;  also  a  bill  to  regulate 
tbe  appointment  of  postmasters ;  and  a  bill  to  prevent  military  and  naval  officers 
from  being  dismissed  the  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  commission  of  such  officers  that  '*  it  is  to  continue  in  force  during 
good  behavior/'  and  *'  that  no  officer  shall  ever  hereafter  be  dismissed  the  service 
except  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  upon  address  to  the 
President  from  the  two  houses  of  Congress." 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  exactly  correlative  measures  to  these  have  been 
passed  by  the  39th  Congress,  and  are  now  the  subject  of  controversy  at  this 
bar? 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  able  committee  that  Congress  had 
not  tbe  power  to  curb  the  Executive  in  this  regard,  because  they  asserted  the 
practice  of  difimissing  horn  office  "to  be  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  1830  Mr.  Holmes  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions which  contained,  among  other  things,  **  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  inquire, 
and  tbe  duty  of  the  President  to  inform  them,  when  and  for  what  causes  any 
officer  has  been  removed  in  the  recetts^  In  1R35  Mr.  Dalhoun,  Mr.  Southard, 
Mr.  Bibb,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  of  tbe  Senate, 
were  elected  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Executive  patronage,  and  the 
means  of  limitiuff  it.  That  committee,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton,) reported  a  bill  which  provided  in  its  third  section  "  that  in  all  nominations 
made  by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  removal  from 
office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time  that 
tbe  nomination  is  made,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  removal." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  precise  section  reported  by  Mr.  Benton  in 
1826,  and  passed  to- a  second  reading  in -the  Senate.  After  much  discussion, 
tbe  bill  passed  the  Senate,  31  yeas,  16  nays — an  almost  two-thirds  vote.  Thus 
ii  wonld  seem  that  the  ablest  men  of  that  day,  of  both  politicil  parties,  sub- 
scribed to  the  power  of  Congress  to  limit  and  control  tbe  President  in  his 
removal  from  office. 

One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  the  assertion  of  this  power  in  Congress 
will  be  found  in  the  act  of  February  25, 1863,  providing  for  a  national  currency  and 
tbe  office  of  Comptroller.  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  665.)  This  controls  both 
tbe  appointment  and  the  removal  of  that  officer,  enacting  that  he  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  was  substantially  re-enacted  June  3,  1864, 
with  tbe  addition  that  "  he  shall  be  removed  upon  reasons  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Senate." 

Where  were  the  vigilant  gentlemen  then,  in  both  houses,  who  now  so  denounce 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  by 
tbe  President  as  unconstitutional  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  officers  in  the  civil  service,  so  far  as 
their  appointments  and  commissionst  removals  and  dismissals,  are  concerned. 
Their  commissions  have  ever  run,  "  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President;"  yet  Congress,  by  the  act  of  17th  July,  1862,  (Statutes  at  Large, 
volume  12,  page  596,)  enacted  "that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dismiss  and  discharge  from  the  mili< 
tary  service,  either  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps,  or  volunteer  force,  in  the 
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United  States  pervice,  any  officer  for  any  cause  which,  in  his  judgment,  either 
renders  such  officer  unsuitable  for  or  whose  dismission  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic service." 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  auth6rize  the  President  so  to  do,  if  he  had  the  Con« 
stitutional  power  to  dismiss  a  military  officer  at  pleasure?  and  his  powers, 
whatever  they  are,  as  is  not  doubted,  are  the  same  as  in  a  civil  office.  The 
answer  to  this  suggestion  may  be  that  this  act  was  simply  one  of  supereroga- 
tion, only  authorizing  him  to  do  what  he  was  empowered  already  to  do,  and 
therefore  not  specially  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

But  on  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  Congress  enacted  **  that  no  officer  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service  sJiall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  dismissed  from  service  except 
Hpon,  .and  in  pursuance  of,  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  that  effect."  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  respondent's  objection  that  Congress  cannot  regulate  hif 
power  of  removal  from  office  ?  In  the  snow-storm  of  his  vetoes  why  did  no 
flake  light  down  on  this  provision  ?  It  concludes  the  whole  question  here  at 
issue.     It  is  approved ;  approval  signed  Andrew  Johnson. 

It  will  not  be  claimed,  nowever,  if  the  tenure-of  office  act  is  constitutional, 
(and  that  question  I  shall  not  argue,  except  as  has  been  done  incidentally,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated,)  that  he  could  remove  Mr.  Stanton  provided  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  comes  within  its  provisions,  and  one  claim  made  here 
before  you,  by  the  answer,  is  that  that  <.»fi:ce  is  excepted  by  the  teims  of  the  law. 
Of  course  I  shall  not  argue  to  the  Senate,  composed  mostly  of  those  who  pas^ 
the  bill,  what  their  wishes  and  intentions  were.  Upon  that  point  I  cannot  aid 
them,  but  the  construction  of  the  act  furnishes  a  few  suggestions.  First  let  as 
determine  the  exact  status  of  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  moment  of  its  passage.  The 
answer  admits  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  and  commissioned  and  duly  qualified 
as  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Lincoln  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  1789.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  legislation  or  action  of  the  President,  he  legally  held 
his  office  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  This  consideration  is  an  answer 
to  every  suggestion  as  to  the  Secretary  holding  over  from  one  presidential  term 
to  another. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  tenure-of-office  act  provided,  in  substance,  that 
all  civil  officers  duly  qualitied  to  act  by  appointment,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  Buch  office  until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided,  to  wit:  "  provided  that  the  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate." 

By  whom  was  Mr.  Stanton  appointed  ?  By  Mr.  Lincoln.  Whose  presiden- 
tial term  was  he  holding  under  when  the  bullet  of  Booth  became  a  proximate 
cause  of  this  trial  ?  Was  not  his  appointment  in  full  force  at  that  hour  %  Had 
any  act  of  the  respondent  up  to  the  12th  day  of  August  last  vitiated  or  inter- 
fered with  that  appointment  ?  Whose  presidential  term  is  the  respondent  now 
serving  out  ?  His  own,  or  Mr.  Lincoln's  ?  If  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  four 
years  up  to  the  anniversary  of  the  murder,  because  each  presidential  term  is 
four  years  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  those  terms  is  fixed 
by  the  act  of  May  8,  1792.  If  he  is  serving  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's term,  then  his  term  of  office  expires  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  if  it  does 
not  before. 

Is  not  the  statement  of  these  propositions  their  sufficient  argument?  If  Mr. 
Stanton's  commission  was  vacated  in  any  way  by  the  **tennre-of-office  act," 
then  it  must  have  ceased  one  month  after  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  to  wit:  April 
4,  1865.  Or,  if  the  "  tenure-of  office  act"  had  no  retroactive  effect,  then  his 
commiBsion  must  have  ceased  if  it  had  the  effect  to  vacate  his  commission  at  all 
on  the  passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  2d  March,  1867 ;  and,  in  that  case,  from  that 
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date  to  the  present  be  must  have  been  exercising  bis  office  in  contravention  of 
the  second  section  of  the  act,  because  he  was  not  commissioned  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions.  And  the  President,  by  "employing"  him  in  so  doing  from 
2d  March  to  12tb  August,  became  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  under  the  pro- 
vidioD  of  the  sixth  section  of  said  act ;  so  that  if  the  President  shall  succeed  in 
conviucing  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  acting  as  Secretary  of  War 
against  the  provisions  of  the  "  tenure-of-office  act,"  which  he  mil  do  if  he  con- 
yince  them  that  that  act  vacated  in  any  way  Mr.  Stanton's  commission,  or  that 
he  himself  was  not  serving  out  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidential  term, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  have  but  to  report  another  article  for  this 
misdemeanor  to  remove  the  President  upon  his  own  confession. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  in  the  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  law,  observations  were  made  by  senators  tending  to  show  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  Mr.  Stanton,  because  it  was  asserted  that  no  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  would  wish  to  hold  his  place  against  the  wishes  of  his  chief,  by 
whom  he  bad  been  called  into  council ;  and  these  arguments  have  been  meide 
the  groundwork  of  attack  upon  a  meritorious  officer,  which  may  have  so  influenced 
the  minds  of  senators  that  it  is  my  duty  to  observe  upon  them  to  meet  arguments 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  cause. 

Without  stopping  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  general  proposition,  there 
Beems  to  be  at  least  two  patent  answers  to  it. 

The  respondent  did  not  call  Mr.  Stanton  into  his  council.  The  blow  of  tho 
assassin  did  call  the  respondent  to  preside  over  a  cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Stanton 
was  then  an  honored  member,  beloved  of  its  Chief;  and  if  the  respondent  deserted 
the  principles  under  which  he  was  elected,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  sought  to 
return  rebels,  Whom  the  valor  of  our  armies  had  subdued,  again  into  power,  are 
not  those  reasons,  not  only  why  Mr.  Stanton  should  not  desert  his  post,  but,  as 
a  true  patriot,  maintain  it  all  the  more  firmly  against  this  unlooked-for  treachery  7 

Is  it  liot  known  to  you.  Senators,  and  to  the  country,  that  Mr.  Stanton  retains 
this  unpleasant  and  distastefol  position » not  of  his  own  will  alone,  but  at  the 
hehest  of  a  majority  of  those  who  represent  the  people  of  this  country  in  both 
houses  of  its  legislature,  and  after  the  solemn  decision  of  the  senate  that  any 
attempt  to  remove  him  without  theu:  concurrence  is  unconstitutional  and 
unlawful? 

To  desert  it  ttow,  therefore,  would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  his  acci- 
dental Chief.  But  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  '*  tenure  of  civil  office 
act"  by  others,  or  as  regards  others,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  respondent,  is  con- 
cluded upon  it. 

He  permitted  Mr.  Stanton  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  in  spite  of  it,  if 
that  office  were  affected  by  it.  He  suspended  him  under  its  provisions;  he 
reported  that  suspension  to  the  Senate,  with  his  reasons  therefor  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions;  and  the  Senate,  acting  under  it,  declined  to  concur  with  him, 
whereby  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated.  In  the  well-known  language  of  the  law, 
is  not  the  respondent  estopped  by  his  solemn  official  acts  from  denying  the 
legality  and  constitutional  propriety  of  Mr.  Stanton's  position  ? 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  averments  of  the  President  in  his  answer,  by  which  he  justifies 
hig  action  in  attempting  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  reasons  which  con- 
trolled him  in  so  doing.  He  claims  that  on  the  12th  day  of  August  last  he  had 
become  fully  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  the  power  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  or 
Any  other  executive  officer,  or  suspend  him  from  office  and  to  appoint  any  other 
person  to  act  instead  "indefinitely  and  at  his  pleasure  ;"  that  he  was  fully 
adWaed  and  believed,  as  he  still  believes,  that  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  was 
unconstitutional,  inoperative,  and  void  in  all  its  provisions ;  and  that  he  had  then 
determined  at  all  hazards,  if  Stanton  could  not  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  to  remove 
him  from  office  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  the  action  of  the  Senate 
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under  it,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  in  order  to  raise  for  a  judicial  decision  the  ques- 
tion  affecting  the  lawful  right  of  said  Stanton  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the 
office. 

Thus  it  appears  that  with  full  intent  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Senate,  to  hold 
the  tenure  of  office  act  void,  and  to  exercise  this  illimitable  power  claimed  by 
him,  he  did  suspend  Mr.  Stanton,  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act ;  he  did  send  the  message  to  the  Senate  within  the  time  pre- 
^  scribed  by  the  act ;  he  did  give  his  reasons  for  the  suspension  to  the  Senate,  and 
argued  thfim  at  length,  accompanied  bj  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  evidence  of  the 
official  misconduct  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  thus  invoked  the  action  of  the  Senate 
to  assist  him  in  displacing  a  high  officer  of  the  government  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  which  he  at  that  very  moment  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  inope- 
rative and  void,  thereby  showing  that  he  was  willing  to  make  use  of  a  void 
act  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  his  tools,  to  do  that  which  he 
believed  neither  had  any  constitutional  power  to  do.     Did  not  every  member 
of  the  Senate,  when  that  message  came  in  announcing  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  understand  and  believe  that  the  President  was  acting  in  this  case  as 
he  had  done  iq  every  other  case  under  the  provisions  of  this  act?     Did  not 
both  sides  discnss  the  question  under  its  provisions  ?    Would  any  Senator  upon 
this  floor,  on  either  side,  so  demean  himself  as  to  consider  the  question  one  moment 
if  he  had  known  it  was  then  within  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Preaident  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  the  deliberations  and  action  of  the  Senate  as  void 
and  of  non-effect  if  its  decision  did   not  comport   with  his  views  and  pn^ 
poses ;  and  yet,  while  acknowledging  the  intent  was  in  his  mind  to  hold  u 
naught  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  if  it  did  not  concur  with  his  own,  and 
remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  as  I  charge  it  upon  him  here,  as  a 
fact  no  man  can  doubt,  with  the  full  knowledge  also  that  the  Senate  under- 
stood  that  he  was  acting  under  the    provisions  of  the   tenure-of-office  aet, 
still  thus  deceiving  them,   when  called  to  answer  for  a  violation  of  that 
act  in  his   solemn   answer  he   makes   the   shameless   avowal   that   he  did 
transmit  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  "message  wherein   he  made 
known  the  orders  aforesaid  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  same,  so  far 
as  the  respondent  then  considered  it  material  and  necessary  that  the  same 
should  be  set  forth."  True  it  is,  there  is  not  one  word,  ane  letter,  one  implication  in 
that  message  that  the  President  was  not  acting  in  good  faith  under  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  and  desiring  the  Senate  to  do  the  same.    So  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  determination  to  assert  at  all  hazards  the  tremendous  power 
of  removal  of  every  officer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  did  not  deem  it 
"  material  or  necessary  "  that  the  Senate  should  know  that  he  had  suspended  Mr. 
Stanton  indefinitely  against  the  provisions  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  with  fall 
intent  at  all  hazards  to  remove  him,  and  that  the  solemn  deliberations  of  the 
Senate,  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  then  calling  upon  them  to 
make  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  governmental  concern,  were  only  to  be  of  use 
in  case  they  suited  his  purposes ;  that  it  was  not  **  material  or  necessary  "  for  the 
Senate  to  know  that  its  high  decision  was  futile  and  useless ;  that  the  President 
was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  this  branch  of  the  government,  which  was  never 
before  done  save  by  himself. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  never  committed  any  other  offence — if  we  knew  nothing 
of  him  save  from  this  avowal — we  should  have  a  full  picture  of  his  mind  and 
cP  \heart,  painted  in  colors  of  living  light,  so  that  no  man  will  ever  mistake  his 
^  Uental  and  moral  lineaments  hereafter. 

Instead  of  open  and  frank  dealing,  as  becomes  the  head  of  a  great  govern- 
ment in  every  relation  of  life,  and  especially  needful  from  the  highest  executive 
officer  of  the  government  to  the  highest  legislative  branch  thereof ;  instead  of  a 
manly,  straightforjvard  bearing,  claiming  openly  and  distinctly  the  righta  which 
he  believed  pertained  to  his  high  office,  and  yielding  to  the  other  branches. 
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fairl  J  and  justly,  those  whicb  belong  to  them,  we  find  him,  upon  his  own  written 
coofession,  keeping  back  his  claims  of  power,  concealing  his  motives,  covering 
bis  purposes,  attempting  by  indirection  and  subterfuge  to  do  that  as  the  ruler  of 
a  great  nation  which,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  should  have  been  done  boldly,  in  the 
face  of  day ;  and  upon  this  position  he  must  stand  before  the  Senate  and  the 
ooantry  if  they  believe  his  answer,  which  I  do  not,  that  he  had  at  that  time 
these  intents  and  purposes  in  his  mind,  and  they  are  not  the  subterfuge  and 
evasion  and  after*Uionght  which  a  criminal  brought  io  bay  makes  to  escape  the 
eooseqnences  of  his  acts. 

Senators !  he  asked  you  for  time  in  which  to  make  his  answer.  You  gave 
bim  ten  days,  and  this  is  the  answer  he  makes !  If  he  could  do  this  in  ten  days, 
what  should  we  have  had  if  yon  had  given  him  forty  ?  You  shew  him  a  mercy 
in  not  extending  the  time  for  answer. 

Passing  from  further  consideration  of  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  respond- 
ent in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  from  office  in  the  manner  and  form  and  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  with  which  it  has  been  done,  let  us  now  examine  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
army,  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

I  assume  that  it  is  not  denied  in  any  quarter  that  this  ad  interim  appointment 
to  this  office  is  the  mere  creature  of  law,  and  if  justified  at  all.  is  to  be  so  under 
Bome  act  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  respondent  in  his  answer  says  that  in  the 
appointment  of  General  Grant  ad  interim  he  acted  under  the  act  of  February 
13, 1795,  and  subject  to  its  limitations.  By  the  act  of  August  7, 1789,  creating 
the  Department  of  War,  (1st  Statutes  at  Large,  page  49,)  "in  case  of  any 
vacancy"  no  provision  is  made  for  any  appointment  of  an  acting  or  ad  interim 
Secretary.  In  that  case  the  records  and  papers  are  to  be  turned  over  for  safe 
keeping  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  clerk.  This  apparent  omission  to  provide 
for  an  executive  emergency  was  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Congress  by  the 
act  of  May  8, 1792,  (1st  Statutes,  281,)  which  provides*  "that  in  case  of  the  death, 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  any 
officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head 
thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  ^  their  respective  offices^  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  tliink  it  neces- 
Bary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed,  or  nntil  such  absence 
or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  act  provides  for  vacancies  by  death,  absence,  or 
sickness  only,  whereby  the  head  of  a  department  or  any  officer  in  it  cannot  per- 
form hi*  duty,  but  makes  no  provision  for  vacancy  by  removal. 

Two  difficulties  were  found  in  that  provision  of  law :  first,  that  it  provided 
only  for  certain  enumerated  vacancies ;  and  also,  it  authorized  the  President  to 
make  an  acting  appointment  of  any  person  for  any  length  of  time.  To  meet 
these  difficulties  the  act  of  13th  February,  J  795,  was  passed,  (1st  Stat,  at  Large, 
41o,)  which  provides  '*  in  case  of  vacancy,  whereby  the  Secretaries  or  any  officer 
in  any  of  the  departments  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  his  office^  the  President 
may  appoint  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months" 

Thus  the  law  stood  as  to  acting  appointments  in  all  of  the  departments,  (except 
the  Navy  and  Interior,  which  had  no  provision  for  any  person  to  act  in  place  of 
the  Secretary,)  until  the  19th  of  Febrnaiy,  1863,  when,  by  the  second  section 
of  an  act  improved  at  that  date,  ( 12th  Stat,  646,)  it  was  ^'provided  that  no  person 
acting  or  assuming  to  act  as  a  civil,  military,  or  naval  officer  shall  have  any 
money  paid  to  him  as  salary  in  any  office  which  is  not  authorized  by  some  pre- 
vioQsly  existing  law."  The  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  at  that  point  of 
time  is  thus :  Li  case  of  death,  absence,  or  sickness,  or  of  any  vacancy  whereby 
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a  Secretary  or  other  officer  of  the  State,  War,  or  Treasury  Department  c&uld 
not  perform  the  duties  of  the  ojffice,  any  person  could  be  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident  to  perform  those  duties  for  the  space  of  six  months. 

For  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  but  no  provision  in  case  of 
vacancy  in  his  office,  and  a  restriction  put  upon  any  officers  acting  when  not 
authorized  by  law,  from  receiving  any  salary  whatever. 

To  meet  those  omissions  and  to  meet  the  case  of  resii^nation  of  any  officer  of 
an  executive  department,  and  also  to  meet  what  was  found  to  be  a  defect  in 
allowing  the  President  to  appoint  any  person  to  those  high  offices  for  the  spaee 
of  six  months,  whether  such  person  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the 
department  or  not,  an  act  was  passed  February  20,  1863,  (12  Stat.,  p.  656,) 
which  provides,  that  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of 
government,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  an  executive  department  of  th«  govern- 
ment, or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments  whose  appointment  is 
not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  resj}ect» 
ive  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he 
shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  the  bead  of  any  other  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  departments  whose  appointment  is  vested 
in  the  President,  at  his  discretion  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respective 
offices  until  a  successor  be  Appointed,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  shall  cease. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  sickness,  or  absence  of  a  head  of  an 
Executive  department,  whereby  the  incumbent  could  not  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  President  might  authorize  the  head  of  another  Executive  depart^ 
ment  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office,  and  in  case  of  like  disability  of 
any  officer  of  an  Executive  department  other  than  the  head,  the  President  might 
authorize  an  officer  of  the  same  department  to  perform  his  duties  for  the  space 
of  six  months. 

It  is  remarkable*  that  in  all  these  statutes,  from  1789  down,  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  case  of  a  removal,  or  that  anybody  is  empowered  to  act  for  the 
removed  officer,  the  chief  clerk  being  empowered  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and 
papers  only. 

Does  not  this  series  of  acts  conclusively  demonstrate  a  legislative  constnic- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  that  there  could  be  no  removal  of  the  chief  of  an  exec- 
utive department  by  the  act  of  the  President  save  by  the  nomination  and 
appointment  of  his  successor,  if  the  Senate  were  in  session,  or  a  qualified 
appointment  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  if  the  vacancy  happened  or  was 
made  in  recess  ? 

Let  us  now  apply  this  state  of  the  law  to  the  appointment  of  Major  Gknend 
Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  by  Executive  order.  Mr.  Stanton  bad 
neither  died  nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absent.  If  he  had  been,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  repeals  all  inconsistent  acts,  the  President  was 
authorized  only  to  appoint  the  head  of  another  Executive  department  to 
fill  his  place  ad  interim.  Such  was  not  General  Thomas.  He  was  simply  an 
officer  of  the  army,  the  head  of  a  bureau  or  department  of  the  War  Department, 
and  not  eligible  under  the  law  to  be  appointed.  So  that  his  appointment  was 
an  illegal  and  void  ad. 

There  have  been  two  cases  of  ad  interim  appointments  which  illustrate  and 
confirm  this  position ;  the  one  was  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  General  Scott 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  the  other  the  appointment  of  General  Grant 
ad  interim  upon  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  in  Angxtet  last. 

The  appointment  of  General  Scott  was  legal  because  that  was  done  before  the 
restraining  act  of  March  2,  1863,  which  requires  the  detail  of  the  head  of  another 
department  to  act   ad  interim. 

The  appointment  of  General  Grant  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  during 
his  suspension  would  have  been  illegal  under  the  acts  I  have  cited,  he  being 
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an  officer  of  tbe  army  and  not  the  head  of  a  department,  if  it  had  not  been 
aatfaorized  by  the  2d  section  of  the  "  tenure -of -civil-office-  act,"  which  pro- 
vides that  in  case  of  saspension,  and  no  other,  the  President  may  designate 
**  fiome  suitable  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Senate."  Now,  General  Grant  was  such  "  suitable  person/* 
and  was  properly  enough  appointed  under  that  provision. 

This  answers  one  ground  of  the  defence  which  is  taken  by  the  President  that 
he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  "  tenure-of-office  act,"  but  by  his 
general  power  of  suspension  and  removal  of  an  officer.  If  the  President  did 
not  fluppend  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  because  he  deemed  it  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  then  there  was  no  law  authorizing,  him  to  appoint  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  that  appointment  was  unauthorized  by  law  and  a  violation  of 
hie  oath  of  office. 

But  the  tenure-of-ciyil-office  bill  by  its  express  terms  forbids  any  employ- 
ment, authorizatiou,  or  appointment  of  any  person  in  civil  office  where  the 
appointment  is  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  If  this  act  is  constitutional,  t.  f.,if  it  is  not  so  far  in  con- 
flict with  the  paramount  law  of  the  land  as  to  be  inoperative  and  void,  then  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  are  both  in 
direct  violation  of  it,  and  are  declared  by  it  to  be  high  misdemeanors. 

Tbe  intent  with  which  the  President  has  done  this  is  not  doubtful,  nor  are 
we  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  principle  of  law  that  a  man  must  be  held  to  intend 
tbe  legal  consequences  of  all  his  acts. 

The  President  admits  that  he  intended  to  set  aside  the  tennre-of-office  act, 
and  thus  contravene  the  Constitution,  if  that  law  was  unconstitutional. 

Having  shown  that  the  President  wilfully  violated  an  act  of  Congress,  with- 
out justification,  both  in  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wrongfully  the  possession  of  the  War 
Office  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  by  threats  and  intimidations,  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  its  appropriations  through  its  ad  interim  chief,  who 
ehau  say  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  not  guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanors charged  against  him  in  the  first  eight  articles  1 

The  respondent  makes  answer  to  this  view,  that  the  President,  believing  this 
civil  tenure  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  had  a  right  to  violate  itt  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  adjudication. 

We  are  obliged,  in  limine,  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  consider- 
ation, that  they  may  take  it  with  them  as  our  case  goes  forward. 

We  claim  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  Congress  is, 
upon  this  trial,  a  totally  irrelevant  one ;  because  all  the  power  or  right  in  the 
President  to  judge  upon  any  supposed  conflict  of  an  act  of  Congress  with  the 
paramount  law  of  the  Constitution  is  exhausted  when  he  has  examined  a  bill 
Bent  him  and  returned  it  with  his  objections.  If  then  passed  over  his  veto  it 
becomes  as  valid  as  if  in  fact  signed  by  him. 

The  Constitution  has  provided  three  methods,  all  equally  potent,  by  which  a 
bill  brought  into  either  house  may  become  a  law  : 

ht.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  with  the  President's 
signature ; 

2d.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  and  the  President's 
wglect  to  return  it  within  ten  days  with  his  objections ; 

3d.  By  passage  by  vote  of  both  houses,  in  due  form,  a  veto  by  the  President, 
a  reconsideration  by  both  houses,  and  a  paseage  by  two-thirds  votes. 

The  Constitution  substitutes  this  reconsideration  and  passage  as  an  equivalent 
^  the  President's  signature.  After  that,  he  and  all  other  officers  must  execute 
the  law.  whether  in  fact  constitutional  or  not. 

For  the  President  to  refuse  to  execute  a  law  duly  passed,  because  he  thought 
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it  uncouBtltutional,  after  he  had  vetoed  it  for  that  reason,  would,  in  effect,  be 
for  him  to  execute  his  veto  and  leave  the  law  unexecuted. 

It  may  he  said  he  may  do  this  at  his  peril.  True ;  but  that  peril  is,  to  he 
impeached  for  violating  his  oath  of  office,  as  is  now  being  done. 

If,  indeed,  laws  duly  passed  by  Congress  affecting  generally  the  welfare  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  had  been  commonly,  or  as  a  usage 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  inoperative, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  palliation  if  not  justification  to  the  Executive  to 
refuse  to  execute  a  law  in  order  to  have  its  constitutionality  tested  by  the  court. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  so  flagrant  a  case  of  unconstitutionality  as  to  be 
such  shadow  of  justification  to  the  Executive,  provided  one  at  the  same  time 
conceives  an  equally '  flagrant  case  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  imbecility,  or 
worse,  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States ;  but  both  conceptions  are  so  rarely  possible  and  absurd  as  not  to  furnish 
a  ground  of  governmental  action. 

How  stands  the  fact  1  Has  the  Supreme  Court  so  frequently  declared  the 
laws  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  as  to  afford  the  President  just 

found  for  belief,  or  hope  even,  that  the  court  will  do  so  in  a  given  instance  t 
think  I  may  safely  assert  as  a  legal  fact,  that  since  the  first  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  till  the  day  of  this  arraignment  no  law  passed  by  Gongreea 
affecting  the  general  welfare  has  ever,  by  the  judgment  of  that  court,  been  set 
aside  or  held  for  naught  because  of  unconstitutionality  as  the  ground-worx  ui 
its  decision. 

In  three  cases  only  has  the  judgment  of  that  court  been  influenced  by  the 
supposed  conflict  between  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  they  were  cases 
affecting  the  court  itself  and  its  own  duties,  and  where  the  law  seemed  to  inte^ 
fere  with  its  own  prerogatives. 

Touching  privileges  and  prerogatives  have  been  the  shipwreck  of  many  a 
wholesome  law.  It  is  the  sore  spot,  the  sensitive  nerve  of  sdl  tribunals,  parlia- 
mentary or  judicial. 

The  first  case  questioning  the  validity  of  a  law  of  Congress  is  Haybum's, 
(2  Dallas,  409,)  where  Uie  court  decided  upon  the  unconstitutionaiity  of 
the  act  of  March  23,  1792,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  which  conferred 
upon  the  court  the  power  to  decide  upon  and  grant  certificates  of  inValid  p^* 
sions.  The  court  held  that  such  power  could  not  be  conferred  upon  the  court 
as  an  original  jurisdiction,  the  court  receiving  all  its  original  jurisdiction  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  This  decisiop  would  be  nearly  unintelligible 
were  it  not  explained  in  a  note  to  the  case  in  United  States  vs,  Ferreira,  (13 
Howard,  p.  52,)  reporting  United  States  vs.  Todd,  decided  February  17,  1794. 

We  learn,  however,  from  both  cases  the  cause  of  this  unintelligibility  of  tbe 
decision  in  Haybum's  case.'  When  the  same  question  came  up  at  the  circuit 
court  in  New  York,  the  judges  being  of  opinion  that  the  law  could  not  be 
executed  by  them  as  judges,  because  it  was  unconstitutional,  yet  determined  to 
obey  it  until  the  case  could  be  adjudicated  by  the  whole  court.  They  there- 
fore,  not  to  violate  the  law,  did  execute  it  as  commissUmers  until  it  was  repealed, 
which  was  done  the  next  year. 

The  judges  on  the  circuit  in  Pennsylvania  all  united  in  a  letter  to  the  Execa* 
tive,  most  humbly  apologizing,  with  great  regret,  that  their  convictions  of  duty 
did  not  permit  them  to  execute  the  law  according  to  its  terms,  and  took  special 
care  that  this  letter  should  accompany  their  decision,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Both  examples  it  wou^d  have  been -well  for  this  respondent  to  have  followed 
before  he  undertook  to  set  himself  to  violate  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  next  case  where  the  court  decided  upon  any  conflict  between  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  is  Oordon  vs.  United  States,  tried  in  April,  1865,  seventy- 
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one  jean  afterwards,  two  justices  dissenting',  without  any  opinion  being 
deJivered  hy  the  court. 

The  court  here  dismissed  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  alleging  that, 
under  the  Gonstitation,  no  appellate  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised  over  the 
Cotirt  of  Claims  under  an  act  of  Congress  which  gave  revisory  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  This 
decision  is  little  trntxehctorj,  as  it  is  wholly  without  argument  or  authority  cited. 

The  next  case  is  ex  parte  Qsileind,  (4  Wallace,  333,)  known  as  the  Attorney's 
Oath  cas^— >where  the  court  decided  that  an  attorney  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  might  practice  befoie  that  court  without  taking  the 
test  oath. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  that  case  would  throw  doubt  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  of  Congress,  but  the  decision  of  the  invalidity  of  the  law 
was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  which  did  not  command  a  unan- 
imity in  the  court,  as  it  certainly  did  not  the  assent  of  the  bar. 

Yet  in  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  court  made  a  rule  requiring  the 
oath  to  be  administered  to  the  attorneys  in  obedience  of  the  law  until  it  came 
before  them  in  a  cause  duly  brought  up  for  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
nheyed  the  law  up  to  the  time  it  was  set  aside.  They  did  not  violate  it  to  make 
a  test  ease. 

Hire  is  another  example  to  this  respondent,  as  to  his  dnty  in  the  case,  which 
he  will  wish  he  had  followed,  I  may  venture  to  say,  when  he  hears  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  upon  the  impeachment  now  pending. 

Theie  are  several  other  eases  wherein  the  validity  of  acts  of  Congress  have 
been  disenssed  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  none  where  the  decision  has  tumea 
on  that  point. 

In  Marbury  v»,  Madison,  (1  Cranch,  137,)  Chief  Justice  Marshall  dismissed 
the  ease  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  but  took  opportunity  to  deliver  a  chiding  opinion 
against  the  administration  of  JefFerson  before  he  did  so. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  so  familiar  to  the  public,  the  court  decided  it  had 
DO  jariediction,  but  gave  the  government  and  the  people  a  lecture  upon  their 
political  duties. 

In  the  case  of  Fisher  v«.  Blight,  (3  Cranch,  358,)  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
was  very  much  discussed,  bnt  was  held  valid  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

In  United  States  9#.  Coombs,  (12  Peters,  72,)  although  the  power  to  declare  a 
law  of  Congress  iu  conflict  with  the  Constitation  was  claimed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  eoort  argnendot  yet  the  law  itself  was  sustained. 

The  case  of  Pollard  ve,  Hagan,  (3  Howard,  212.)  and  the  two  cases,  Goodtitle 
r*.  Kibbe,  (9  Howard,  271 ;)  Hallett  vs,  Beebe,  (13  Howard,  25,)  growing  out  of 
the  same  controversy,  have  been  thought  to  impugn  the  validity  of  two  private 
acts  of  Congress,  but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  it  was  the  operatum 
and  not  the  validity  of  the  acts  which  came  in  question  and  made  the  basis  of 
the  decision. 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  three  instances  only,  have 
Apparently  by  its  decision  impugned  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  because 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  in  each  case  a  question  of  the  rights 
snd  prerogatives  of  the  court  or  its  officers  has  been  in  controversy. 

The  cases  where  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  has  been  doubted 
in  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  court,  but  were  not  the  basis  of  decisiont  are  open  to 
other  criticisms. 

In  Harbnry  v»,  Madison,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  just  been  serving  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  an  opposing  administration  to  the  one  whose  acts  he  was 
trying  to  overturn  as  Chief  Justice. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Chief  Justice  Taney — selected  by  General  Jackson 
to  remove  the  deposits,  because  his  bitter  partisanship  would  carry  him  tbroagh 
whefe  Dna&e  halted  and  was  removed — delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  whose 
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obiter  dicta  fanned  tbe  flame  of  dissension  wbich  led  to  the  civil  war  throagli 
which  the  people  have  just  passed,  and  against  that  opinion  the  judgment  of 
the  country  has  long  been  recorded. 

When  ex  parte  Garland  was  decided*  tbe  country  was  just  emerging  from  a 
conflict  of  arms,  the  passions  and  excitement  of  which  had  found  their  waj 
upon  the  bench,  and  some  of  the  judges,  just  coming  from  other  service  of 
the  government  and  from  the  bar,  brought  with  them  opinions — ^Bnt  I  forbear. 
I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Time  has  not  jet  laid  its  softening  and 
correcting  hand  long  enough  upon  this  decision  to  allow  me  further  to  comment 
upon  it  in  this  presence. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  can  it  be  said  that  the  possible  doubts  thrown  on 
three  or  four  acts  of  Congress,  as  to  their  constitutionalitj,  during  a  jadicial 
experience  of  seventy-five  years— hardly  one  to  a  generation — ^is  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  and  violate  any  act 
of  Congress  whatever,  upon  the  plea  that  he  believed  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hold  it  unconstitutional  when  a  case  involving  the  question  should  come  before 
it,  and  especially  one  much  discussed  on  its  passage,  to  which  the  whole  mind 
of  the  country  was  turned  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  upon  which 
he  had  argued  with  all  his  power  his  constitutional  objections,  and  which,  after 
careful  reconsideration,  had  been  passed  over  his  veto. 

Indeed,  will  you  hear  an  argument  as  a  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  majori- 
ity  of  whom  voted  for  that  veiy  bill,  upon  its  constitutionality  in  the  trial  of  an 
executive  officer  for  wilfully  violating  it  before  it  had  been  doubted  by  any 
court  ? 

Bearing  upon  this  question,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  President 
removed  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law  before  the  courts,  and  the  question  is  asked.  Will  you  condemn  him  as 
for  a  crime  for  so  doing?  If  this  plea  were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail; 
but  it  is  a  subterfuge.  We  shall  show  you  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  any  court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  recognized  its  Validity  and  acted  upon  it  in 
every  department  of  the  government,  save  in  the  War  Department,  and  there 
except  in  regard  to  the  head  thereof  solely.  We  shall  show  you  he  long  ago 
caused  all  the  forms  of  commissions  and  official  bonds  of  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  government  to  be  altered  to  conform  to  its  requirement.  Indeed,  the  fact 
will  not  be  denied — nay, in  the  very  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  he  suspended  him  under 
its  provisions,  and  asked  this  very  Senate,  before  whoiti  he  is  now  being  tried 
for  its  violation,  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  reasons  for  acting  under  it  in 
BO  doing  according  to  its  terms ;  yet,  rendered  reckless  and  mad  by  the  patience 
of  Congress  under  his  usurpation  of  other  powers,  and  his  disregard  of  oUier 
laws,  he  boldly  avows  in  his  letter  to  the  general  of  the  army  that  he  intends 
to  disregard  its  previsions,  and  summons  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  thb 
department  to  seduce  him  from  his  duty  so  as  to  be  able  to  command,  in  viola- 
tion of  another  act  of  Congress,  sufficient  military  power  to  enforce  his  unwar- 
ranted decrees. 

The  President  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known ;  his  official  adviser,  who  now 
appears  as  his  counsel,  could,  and  did  tell  him,  doubtless,  that  he  alone,  as 
Attorney  General,  could  file  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  ^uo  warranio  to 
determine  this  question  of  the  validity  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Stanton,  if  ejected  from  office,  was  without  remedy,  because  a  series  of 
decisions  has  settled  the  law  to  be  that  an  ejected  officer  can  not  reinstate  him- 
self either  by  quo  warranto,  mandamus,  or  other  appropriate  remedy  in  the 
courts. 

If  the  President  had  really  desired  solely  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  or  his  legal  right  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  instead  of  his  defiant  message  to 
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the  Senate  of  the  2l8t  of  Febmary,  informing  them  of  the  removal,  but  not 
suggesting  this  pnrpose  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  afterthought,  he  would 
have  said,  in  substance :  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  entitled  'An  act  regulatiug  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,'  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  I  have  issued  an 
order  of  removal  of  E.  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War.  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton 
should  answer  the  information  in  the  nature  of  a  guo  warranto,  which  I  intend 
the  Attorney  Greneral  shall  file  at  an  early  day,  by  saying  that  he  holds  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment  and  authority  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
which  has  never  been  revoked.  Anxious  that  there  shall  be  no  collision  or  dis- 
agreement between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  and  the  Execu- 
tiye,  I  lay  before  the  Senate  this  message,  that  the  reasons  for  my  action,  aa 
well  as  the  action  itself,  for  the  purpose  indicated,  may  meet  your  concurrence." 
Had  the  Senate  received  such  a  message,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
might  never  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an 
act  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy 
of  his  legal  positions. 

On  the  contrary,  he  issued  a  letter  of  removal,  peremptory  in  form,  intended 
to  be  so  in  effect,  ordered  an  officer  of  the  army,  Lorenzo  Thomas,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  office  and  eject  the  incumbent,  which  hd  claimed  he  would  do  by 
force,  even  at  the  risk  of  inaugurating  insurrection,  civil  commotion  aud  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  legal  question  involved  when  the  case 
comes  before  the  final  judicial  tribunal,  who  shall  say  that  such  conduct  of  the 
Executive  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  current 
events  aud  his  concomitant  action,  is  not  in  Andrew  Johnson  a  high  crime  aud 
misdemeanor  t  Imagine,  if  it  were  possible,  the  consequence  of  a  decision  by 
the  Senate  in  the  negative — a  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  this  proposition. 

A  law  is  deliberately  pas*sed  with  all  the  form  of  legislative  procedure,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  his  signature,  is  returned  by  him  to  Congress  with  his 
objections,  is  thereupon  reconsidered,  and  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  popular  branch,  and  three-fourtha 
of  the  senators  representing  the  States  in  the  higher  branch,  is  passed  again, 
notwithstanding  the  veto;  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  President,  by  all  departments 
of  the  government  conforming  thereto  for  quite  a  year,  no  court  having  doubted 
its  validity.  Now  its  provisions  are  wilfully  and  designedly  violated  by  the 
President  with  intent  to  usurp  to  himself  the  very  powers  which  the  law  was 
designed  to  limit,  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  a  meritorious  offieer  whom  the 
Senate  just  before  had  determined  ought  not  and  should  not  be  removed ;  for 
which  high-handed  act  the  President  is  impeached  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  by  three-fourths  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
presented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  same  Senate  that  passed  the  law, 
nay,  more,  by  the  very  senators  who,  when  the  proceeding  came  to  their  knowledge, 
after  a  redeliberation  of  many  hours,  solemnly  declared  the  act  unlawful  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  act  of  usurpation  is  declared  not  to  be  a 
high  misdemeanor  in  office  by  their  solemn  verdict  of  not  guilty  upon  their 
oaths. 

Would  not  such  a  judgment  be  a  conscious  self-abnegation  of  the  intelligent 
capacity  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled  to  frame 
laws  for  their  guidance  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  terms  of  their 
Constitution  ana  frame  of  their  government  ? 

Would  it  not  be  a  notification — an  invitation  rather — standing  to  all  time  to 
any  bold,  bad,  aspiring  man  to  seize  the  liberties  of  the  people  which  they  had 
Bhown  themselves  incapable  of  maintaining  or  defending,  and  playing  the  role 
of  a  Caesar  or  Napoleon  here  to  establish  a  despotism,  while  thi»  the  last  and 
greatest  experiment  of  freedom  and  equality  of  right  in  the  people,  following 
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the  long  line  of  buried  repnblics,  Binks  to  its  tomb  nnder  tbe  blows  of  asnrped 
power  ^m  which  free  representative  government  shall  arise  to  the  light  of  a 
mom  of  resurrection  never  marCf  never  more  forever  ! 

Article  ninth  charges  that  Major  Greneral  Emory  being  in  command  of  the 
military  department  of  Washington,  the  President  called  him  before  him  atid 
instructed  him  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  provides  that  all  orden 
from  the  President  shall  be  issued  through  the  Greneral  of  the  army,  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  inconsistent  with  his  commission,  with  intent  to  induce  Emoiy 
to  take  orders  directly  ^m  himself,  and  thus  hinder  the  execution  of  tbe  civil 
tenure  act  and  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  his  office  of  Secretary  of 
War. 

If  the  transaction  set  forth  in  this  article  stood  alone  we  might  well  admit 
that  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof.  But  the  surroundings 
are  so  pointed  and  significant  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
man  as  to  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  President.  No  one  would  say  that 
the  President  might  not  properly  send  to  the  commander  of  this  department  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  but  the  question  is  with  what 
intent  and  purpose  did  the  President  send  for  General  Emory  at  the  time  he  did! 
Time,  here,  is  an  important  element  of  the  act. 

Congress  had  passed  an  act  in  March,  1867,  restraining  the  President  from 
issuing  military  orders  save  through  the  General  of  the  army.  The  President 
had  protested  against  that  act.  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  had  attempted  to 
get  possession  of  the  War  Office  by  the  removal  of  the  incumbent,  but  could 
only  do  so  by  appointing  the  General  of  the  aimy  thereto.  Failing  in  his 
attempt  to  get  full  possession  of  the  office  through  the  Senate,  he  had  deter- 
mined, as  he  admits,  to  remove  Stanton  at  all  hazards, .  and  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  the  General  to  aid  him  in  so  doing.  He  declines.  For  that,  tbe 
respondent  quarrels  with  him,  denounces  him  in  tl^e  newspapers,  and  accuses 
him  of  bad  faith  and  untruthfulness.  Thereupon,  asserting  his  prerogatives  as 
Commander-in-chief,  he  creates  a  new  military  department  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
attempts  to  bribe  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  take  command  of  it,  by  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  general  by  brevet,  trusting  that  his  military  services  would 
compel  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

If  the  respondent  can  get  a  general  by  brevet  appointed,  he  can  then  by  sim- 
ple order  put  him  on  duty  according  to  his  brevet  rank  and  thus  have  a  General 
of  the  army  in  command  at  Washington,  through  whom  he  can  transmit  his 
orders  and  comply  with  the  act  which  he  did  not-  dare  transgress,  as  he  had 
approved  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  hated  General  Grant.  Sherman  spumed  the  bribe. 
The  respondent,  not  discouraged,  appointed  Major  Greneral  Greorge  H.  Thomas 
to  the  same  brevet  rank,  but  Thomas  declined. 

What  stimulated  the  ardor  of  the  President  just  at  that  time,  almost  three 
years  after  the  war  closed,  but  Just  after  the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton,  to 
reward  military  service  by  the  appointment  of  generals  by  brevet  f  Why  did 
his  zeal  of  promotion  take  that  form  and  no  other  %  There  were  many  other 
meritorious  officers  of  lower  rank  desirous  of  promotion.  The  purpose  is  evident 
to  every  thinking  mind.  He  had  determined  to  set  aside  Grantt  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  spite  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  and.  control  the  military  power  of  the  country.  On  the 
21st  of  February  (for  cdl  these  events  cluster  nearly  about  the  same  point  of 
time)  he  appoints  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  and  orders  Stanton  out  of 
the  office ;  Stanton  refuses  to  go ;  Thomas  is  about  the  streets  declaring  that  he 
will  put  him  out  by  force,  "  kick  him  out " — ^he  bus  caught  his  master's  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  a  resolution  looking  to  impeachment  is  ofiered  in 
the  House. 

The  President, on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  "as  early  as  practicable,"  is  seized 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  know  how  many  troops  there  were  in  Washbgton. 
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vVbat  for,  juet  then  ?    Was  that  all  he  wanted  to  know  T    If  fio,  his  Adjatant 

Greneral  conld  have  given  him  the  official  morning  report,  which  would  hnre 

shown   the  condition  and  station  of  every  man.    But  that  was  not  all.     He 

direete  the  commander  of  the  department  to  come  as  early  as  practicable.  Why 

this  haste  to  learn  the  number  of  troops  t     Observe,  the  order  does  not  go 

through  General  Grant,  as  by  law  it  ought  to  have  done.    Gkneral  Emory  not 

knowing  what  is  wanted,  of  course  obeyed  the  order  as  soon  as  possible.     The 

President  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  him 

when  he  first  took  command  of  the  department  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of 

Washington,  and  the  general  disposition  of  troops  in  the  department.     Emory 

replied  that  "  he  did  distinctly ;"  that  was  last  September.    Then,  after  explain- 

ing*  to  him  fully  as  to  all  the  changes,  the  President  asked  for  recent  changes  of 

troops.     Emory  denied  they  could  have  been  made  without  the  order  going 

through  him,  and  then,  with  soldierly  frankness,  (as  he  evidently  suspected  what 

the    President  was  after,)   said   by  law   no  order  could  come   to  him  save 

through  the  General  of  the  army,  and  that  had  been  approved  by  the  President 

and  promulgated  in  a  General  Order,  No.  17.    The  President  wished  to  see  it. 

Jt  was  produced.    Gkneral  Emory  says,  "  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  it  as  a 

great  favor  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  order  or  act.'* 

^Why  a  favor  to  Emory  ?    Because  he  feared  that  he  was  to  be  called  upon  by 

the  President  to  do  something  in  contravention  of  that  law.    The  President 

rettd  it  and  said,  '*  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United 

States*  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  with 

the  language  of  your  commission."     Emory  then  *  said,  *'  That  is  not  a  matter 

for  the  officers  to  determine.    There  was  the  order  sent  to  us  approved  by  him, 

and  we  were  all  governed  by  that  order." 

He  said,  "  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  give  an  order  but  through  General  Grant?"  General  Emory  then  mtide 
the  President  a  short  speech,  telling  him  that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  been 
cone^nlting  lawyers  on  the  subject,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Robert  J.  Walker,  ann 
were  advised  they  were  bound  to  obey  that  order.  Said  he,  ''  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you  the  army  are  a  unit  on  this  subject."  After  a  short  pause,  **  8eein<^ 
there  was  nothing  more  to  say,"  General  Emory  left.  What  made  all  the  offi- 
cers consult  lawyers  about  obeying  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  What  infiu- 
ence  had  been  at  work  with  them  ?  The  course  of  the  President.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  December  he  had  declared  that  the  time  might  come  when 
he  would  resist  a  law  of  Congress  by  force.  How  could  General  Emory  tell 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  that  time  had  not  come,  and  hence  was 
anxiooe  to  assure  the  President  that  he  could  not  oppose  the  law  ? 

In  hia  answer  to  the  first  article  he  asserts  that  he  had  fully  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  at  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  law  and  the 
action  of  the  Senate;  in  other  words,  he  intended  to  make,  and  did  make,  execu- 
tive resistance  to  the  law  duly  enacted.    The  consequences  of  such  resistance 

he  has  told  us  in  his  message: 

•  •  «  '      •  •  •  • 

Where  an  act  has  been  passed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  by  the  snpreme 
le^isJalive  aathority,  and  is  regalarly  enrolled  among  the  public  statutes  of  the  country, 
execative  resistance  to  it,  especially  in  times  of  high  party  excitement,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  violent  collision  between  the  respective  adherents  of  the  twp  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  would  be  simply  civil  war,  and  civil  war  must  be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last 
remedy  for  the  wont  evils. 

It  is  true  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  Executive  would  be  compelled  to  stand  on  its 
ri^htff,  and  maintain  them,  regardless  of  all  consequenc^es.  * 

He  admits,  in  substance,  that  he  told  Emory  that  the  law  was  wholly  uncon- 
stitntional,  and,  in  effect,  took  awaj  all  his  power  as  Commander-in-chief.    Was 

8  I  P 
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it  not  just  sncli  a  law  aa  lie  had  deelared  lie  would  remst  ?  Do  joa  not  beliere 
that  if  General  Emorj  had  yielded  in  the  least  to  his  Boggeations  the  President 
would  have  offered  him  promotion  to  bind  him  to  hie  parposes*  as  he  did  Sheraum 
and  Thomas  f 

Pray  remember  that  this  is  not  the  ease  of  one  gentleman  conversing  with 
another  on  moot  questions  of  law ;  but  it  is  the  President,  the  Gommander-iD- 
chief,  *'  the  fountain  of  all  honor  and  source  of  all  power !  '*  in  the  eye  of  a  milikuy 
officer,  teaching  that  officer  to  disobey  a  law  which  he  himself  has  determined 
ia  void,  with  the  power  to  promote  the  officer  if  he  finds  him  an  apt  p«pU. 

Is  it  not  a  high  misdemeanor  for  the  President  to  assume  to  instruei  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  not  to  be  obeyed  1 

Article  ten  alleges  that,  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  and  to  bring  into  disgrace  and  contempt  the  Gongtess  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  destroy  confidence  in  and  to  excite  odium  against  Cangresa 
and  its  laws,  he,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States*  made  diven 
speeches  set  out  therein,  whereby  he  brought  the  office  of  PresSdent  into  eon* 
tempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace. 

To  sustain  these  charges,  there  will  be  put  in  evidence  the  sbort-haod  notea 
of  reporters  in  each  instance,  who  took  these  speeches,  or  examined  the  awom 
copies  thereof,  and  one  instance  where  the  speech  was  examined  and  conreded 
by  the  private  secretary  of  the  President  himself. 

To  the  charges  of  this  article  the  respondent  answers  that  a  contreniioo  of 
delegates,  of  whom  he  does  not  say,  sat  in  Philadelphia  for  certain  political  pur- 
poses mentioned,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wak  upon  the  respondent  ad 
President  of  the  United  States;  that  they  were  received,  and  by  their  ehairmani 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  senator  of  the  United  Statea, 
addressed  the  respondent  in  a  speech,  a  copy  of  which  the  lespondent  belieyea 
from  a  aubatantially  correct  report,  is  made  a  part  of  the  answer ;  tibal  the 
respondent  made  a  reply  to  the  address  of  the  committee.  While,  however,  he 
gives  us  in  his  answer  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, taken  from  a  newspaper,  he  wholly  omits  to  give  ne  an  auth<Mriaed  venioa 
of  his  own  speech,  about  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  quite  as  mncliy  and 
thns  saved  us  some  testimony.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  extracts  firom  hia 
speech  in  the  article  are  correct,  nor  does  be  deny  that  they  are  so. 

In  regard  to  the  speech  at  Cleveland,  he,  again,  does  not  admit  that  the 
extracts  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speeeh ;  but,  agaiui  be  does  not  deny 
that  it  does  so  far  as  the  same  is  set  out. 

As  to  the  speech  at  St.  Louis,  he  does  not  deny  that  he  made  it — says  otdv 
that  he  does  not  admit  it,  and  requires,  in  each  case,  that  the  whole  speech  Ami 
be  proved.  In  that,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  him  and  the  Senate,  his  wishes  shall 
be  gratified  to  their  fullest  fruition.  The  Senate  shall  see  the  performance,  eo  far 
as  is  in  our  power  to  photograph  the  scene  by  evidence,  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  shall  hear  every  material  word  that  he  said.  His  defence,  howevw, 
to  the  article  is  that  **  he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  express  opinions  of  and 
concerning  the  public  character,  conduct,  views,  purposes,  motives,  and  tenden- 
cies of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in  Congress  as  otherwtte," 
**  and  that  for  anything  he  may  have  said  on  either  of  these  occasions  he  is  jua- 
tified  under  the  coustitutional  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech, 
and  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeacnment,  or  inculpation  in  any 
manner  or  form  whatsoever  ;**  he  denies,  however,  that  by  reason  of  any  matter 
in  said  article  or  its  specifications  alleged  he  has  said  or  done  anything  indecent 
or  unbecoming  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  tending  to  bring 
his  high  office  into  contempt,  riaicule,  or  disgrace. 

The  issue^  then,  finally,  is  this  :  that  those  utterances  of  his,  in  the  manner 
and  from  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  made,  and  under  the  dream- 
stances  and  at  the  time  they  were  made,  are  decent  and  becoming  the  President 
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of  the  United  States*  and  do  not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into  ridicule  and  dis- 
gnee. 

We  aeeept  ikt  issoee.    Tke7  are  two: 

Pint.  That  he  has  the  right  to  say  what  he  did  of  Congress  in  the  exereise 
of  irsedoin  of  speech ;  and»  second,  that  what  he  did  say  in  those  speeches  was 
ahiglily  gentlemanlike  and  proper  performance  in  a  citizen,  and  still  more 
becoauBg  in  a  Preeident  of  the  United  States. 

Let  OS  first  consider  the  graver  matter  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  cast 
contamely  upon  Gongress ;  to  denounce  it  as  a  "  body  hanging  on  the  verge  of 
tke  goveram«at ;"  "  pretending  to  be  a  Congress  when  in  fact  it  was  not  a  Con- 
gress ;"  **  a  Congress  pretending  to  be  for  tiie  Union  when  its  every  step  and  act 
tended  toperpetuatedisnnion/'  ''and  make  a  disruption  of  the  States  inevitable  ;'* 
"a  Congress  in  a  minority  assuming  to  exercise  power  which,  if  allowed  to  be 
ooosummated*  would  result  in  despotism  and  monarchy  itself;"  "  a  Congress 
which  had  done  everything  to.  prevent  the  union  of  the  States ;"  **  a  Congress 
£KtioQS  and  domineering ;"  <*  a  radical  Congress,  which  gave  origin  to  another 
rebellion;"  "a  Congress  upon  whose  skirts  was  every  drop  of  blood  that  was 
shed  in  the  New  Orleans  riots." 

Yon  wiU  find  theee  denunciations  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  mere  expressions 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  the  afiatrs  of  nations  that  no  usurper 
has  ever  seized  upon  the  legislature  of  his  country  until  he  has  familiarised  the . 
people  with  the  possibility  of  so  doing  by  vituperating  and  decrying  it. 
DeouDciatory  attacks  upon  the  legislatnre  have  always  preceded,  slanderous 
abuse  of  the  individuals  eomposmg  it  have  always  accompanied  a  seizure  by  a 
despot  of  the  legislative  power  of  a  country. 

Two  memorable  examples  in  modem  history  wiU  spring  to  the  recollection  of 
enry  man.  Before  Cromwell  drove  out  by  the  bayonet  the  Parliament  of 
England,  he  and  his  partisans  had  denounced  it,  derided  it,  decried  it,  and 
defiuaed  it,  and  thus  brought  it  Into  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  vilified  it  with 
the  same  name  which  it  is  a  significant  fact  the  partisans  of  Johnson,  by  a  con- 
certed cry,  applied  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when  he  commenced 
his  memorable  pilgrimage  and  crusade  against  it.  It  is  a  still  more  significant 
&et  that  the  justification  made  by  Cromwell  and  by  Johnson  for  setting  aside 
the  authority  of  Parliament  and  Congress  respectively  was  precisely  the  same, 
to  wit :  that  they  were  elected  by  part  of  the  people  only.  When  Cromwell, 
by  his  soldiers,  finally  entered  the  hall  of  Parliament  to  disperse  its  members, 
he  attempted  to  cover  the  enormity  of  his  usurpation  by  denouncing  this  man 
penonally  as  a  libertine,  that  as  a  drunkard,  another  as  the  betrayer  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  Johnson  started  out  on  precisely  the  same  course,  but- 
forgetting  the  parallel,  too  early  he  proclaims  this  patriot  an  assassin,  that 
fltatesoian  a  traitor;  threatens  to  hang  that  man  whom  the  people  delight^ 
to  honor,  and  breathes  out  "threatenings  and  slaughter"  against  this  man 
vhoee  sei  vices  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  has  made  his  name  a  household, 
word  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  There  is,  however,  an  appreciable  dif^ 
fennee  between  Cromwell  and  Johnson,  and  there  is  a  like  difference  in  the- 
resolta  aocooiplished  by  each. 

When  Bonaparte  extingnished  the  legislature  of  France,  he  waited  until 
through  his  press  and  his  partisans,  and  by  his  own  denunciations,  he  brought 
its  sndierity  inte  disgrace  and  contempt ;  and  when,  finally,  he  drove  the  council' 
of  tile  nation  from  their  chamber,  like  Cromwell,  he  justified  himself  by  personal' 
^hose  of  the  individuals  themselves  as  they  passed  by  him. 

That  the  attempt  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  overthrow  Congress  has  fitiled^  is^ 
hecaase  of  the  want  of  abilitr  and  power,  not  of  malignity  and  will. 

We  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  danger  which  may  come  from  words  :  **  We 
ve  iDctBied  to  say  that  is  only  tett— wait  till  some  aei  is  done,  and  then  it  wiU 
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be  time  to  move.    But  words  may  be,  and  nometimes  are,  thingch^Iivmg,  bom* 
ing  tbings  tbat  set  a  world  on  fire." 

As  a  most  notable  instance  of  die  power  of  words,  look  at  the  inception  of  the 
rebellion  througb  whieb  we  bave  jnst  passed.  For  a  qnarter  of  a  eentuy  the 
nation  took  no  notice  of  tbe  talk  of  disunion  and  secession  which  was  bewd  in 
Congress  and  on  the  "  stump*'  until  in  the  South  a  generation  was  taught  them 
bj  word,  and  tbe  word  suddenly  burst  forth  into  terrible,  awful  war.  Does  anj 
one  doubt  that  if  Jackson  had  hanged  Calhoun  in  1832  for  talking  nidlifica- 
tion  and  secession,  which  was  embryo  treason,  the  cannon  of  South  Gaxolma 
against  Fort  Saroter  would  ever  have  been  heard  with  all  their  tearfbl  and 
deadly  consequences  ?  Nay,  more ;  if  the  United  States  officers,  senators  and 
representatives  had  been  impeached  or  disqualified  from  office  in  1832  for  advo- 
cating secession  on  the  "stump,"  as  was  done  in  1862  by  Congress,  then  our 
sons  and  brothers,  now  dead  in  battle,  or  starved  in  prison,  had  been  alive  and 
happy,  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  of  slavery  had  been  found. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  if  the  intentions  of  the  respondent  could  have  been 
carried  out,  and  bis  denunciations  had  weakened  the  Uonmss  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  so  that  those  who  had  in  the  North  sympadiized  with  the  rebel- 
lion could  have  elected  such  a  minority  even,  of  the  representatives  to  Congress 
as,  together  with  those  sent  up  from  Uie  governments  organized  by  Johnson  in 
the  rebellious  States,  they  should  haive  formed  a  majority  of  both  or  either  bouse 
of  Congress,  that  the  President  would  have  recognized  such  body  as  the  legiti- 
mate Congress,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  its  decrees  by  the  aid  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  over  which  he  now  claims  such 
unheard-of  and  illimitable  powers,  and  thus  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  war  ? 

In  all  earnestness.  Senators,  I  call  each  one  of  you  upon  his  conscience  to  say 
whether  he  does  not  believe  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  drawn  from  the 
acts  of  the  respondent  since  he  has  been  in.office,  that  if  the  people  had  not  been, 
as  they  ever  bave  been,  true  and  loyal  to  their  Congress  and  themselves,  such 
would  not  have  been  the  result  of  these  usurpations  of  power  in  the  Executive} 

Is  it,  indeed,  to  be  seriously  argued  here  that  there  is*  a  constitutional  right  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  during  his  official  life,  can  never  lay  aside 
his  official  character,  to  denounce,  malign,  abuse,  ridicule,  and  contemn,  openly 
and  publicly,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States-— a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government  1 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  President  (shall  I  dare  to  say  his  eonn- 
sel,  or  are  they  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  defence,)  have  deceived 
themselves  as  to  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  in  this  article  f  It  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  freedom  of  speech,  but  of  propriety  and  decency  of  speech  and 
conduct  in  a  high  officer  of  the  government. 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  private  citizen,  as  1  may  reverently  hope  and  trust  he 
soon  will  be,  has  the  full  constitutional  right  to  think  and  speak  what  he  pleases, 
in  the  manner  he  pleases,  and  where  he  pleases,  provided  always  he  does  not  bring 
himself  within  tbe  purview  of  the  common  law  offences  of  being  a  common  railer 
and  brawler,  or  a  common  scold,  which  he  may  do,  (if  a  male  person  is  ever  liable 
to  commit  that  crime ;)  but  the  dignity  of  station,  the  proprieties  of  position,  the 
courtesies  of  office,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  requife 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  gravity  of  deportment,  that  fit- 
ness of  conduct,  that  appropriateness  of  demeanor,  and  those  amenities  of  behavior 
which  are  a  part  of  his  high  official  functions.  He  stands  before  the  youth  of  the 
country  the  exemplar  of  all  that  is  of  worth  in  ambition,  and  all  that  is  to  be  sought 
in  aspiration ;  he  stands  before  the  men  of  the  country  as  the  grave  magistrate 
who  occupies,  if  he  does  not  fill,  the  place  once  honored  by  Washington ;  naj, 
far  higher  and  of  greater  consequence,  he  stands  before  the  world  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  free  institutions,  as  the  type  of  man  whom  the  suffrages  of  a  free 
•people  have  chosen  as  their  chief.    He  should  be  the  living  evidence  of  how 
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nnch  better*  higher,  nobler,  and  more  in  the  image  of  Ood,  is  the  elected  ruler 
of  a  free  people  than  a  hereditary  monaich,  coming  into  power  by  the  accident 
of  birth;  ana  when  he  diaappointe  all  these  hopes  and  all  these  expectations, 
and  boeomes  the  ribald,  scurrilous  blasphemer,  bandying  epithets  and  taunts 
with  a  jeering  mob,  shall  he  be  heard  to  say  that  such  conduct  is  not  a  high 
misdemeanor  in  office?  Nay,  disappointing  the  hopes,  causing  the  cheek 
to  bum  with  shame,  exposing  to  the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  every  nation  the 
good  name  and  fame  of  the  chosen  institutions  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  is  it 
not  the  highest  possible  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  office  ?  and  under  the  circum- 
stances is  the  gravamen  of  these  charges.  The  words  are  not  alleged  to  be  either 
false  or  defamatory,  because  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  man,  however  high 
his  official  position,  in  eflGect  to  slander  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  so  as  to  call  on  Congress  to  answer  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  accusation.  We  do  not  go  in,  therefore,  to  any  question  of  truth  or  falsity. 
We  rest  upon  the  scandal  of  the  scene.  We  would  as  soon  think,  in  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  against  a  termagant  as  a  common  scold,  of  summoning  witnesses 
to  prove  that  what  she  said  was  not  true.  It  is  the  noise  and  disturbance  in 
the  neighborhood  that  is  the  offence,  and  not  a  question  of  the  provocation  or 
irritation  which  causes  the  outbreak. 

At  the  risk  of  being  almost  offensive,  but  protesting  that  if  so  it  is  not  my 
fault  but  that  of  the  person  whose  acts  I  am  describing,  let  me  but  faintly  pic- 
ture to  you  the  scene  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 

It  is  evening;  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  a  journey  to  do  homage 
at  the  tomb  of  an  illustrious  statesman,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  Secretary  of  State,  has  arrived  in  the  great  central  city  of  the 
continent.  He  has  been  welcomed  by  the  civic  authorities.  lie  has  been 
escorted  by  a  procession  of  the  benevolent  charitable  societies  and  citizens  and 
soldiers  to  his  hotel.  He  has  returned  thanks  in  answer  to  address  of  the  mayor 
to  the  citizens  who  has  received  him.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  has  provided 
a  banquet  for  him  and  his  suite,  when  he  is  again  expected  to  address  the  chosen 
guests  of  the  city  where  all  things  may  be  conducted  in  decency  and  in  order. 
While  he  was  resting,  as  one  would  have  supposed  he  would  have  wished  to  do  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  a  noisy  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  washed  and  unwashed, 
drank  and  sober,  black  and  white,  assemble  in  the  street,  who  make  night 
hideous  by  their  bawling ;  quitting  the  drawing  room  without  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  the  President  of  the  United  States  rushes  forth  on  to  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  to  address  what  proves  to  have  been  a  mob^and  this  he  calls  in  his  answer  a 
"  fit  occasion  on  which  he  is  held  to  the  high  duiy  of  expressing  opinions  of  and 
coDceniing  theiegislation  of  Congress,  proposed  or  completed,  in  respect  of  its 
wisdom,  expediencv,  justice,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  public  and 
political  xnotives  andtendendea." 

Observe  now,  upon  this  "  fit  occasion,"  like  in  all  respects  to  that  at 
Cleveland,  when  the  President  is  called  upon  by  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  hifl  office  to  expound  **  the  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness,  objects, 
porposes,  and  tendencies  of  the  acts  of  Congress,"  what  he  says,  and  the  man-, 
ner  in  which  he  says  it.  Does  he  speak  with  the  gravitv  of  a  Marshall  when 
expounding  constitutional  law  ?  Does  he  use  the  polishea  sentences  of  a  Wirt  ? 
Or,  failing  in  these,  which  may  be  his  misfortune,  does  he,  in  plain,  homely 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  endeavor  to  instruct  the  men  and  youth  before 
him  in  their  duty  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  reverence  their  rulers,  and  to  prize 
their  institutions  of  government  ?  Although  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
aptness  of  the  occasion  for  such  didactic  instruction,  still  good  teaching  is  never 
thrown  away.  He  shows,  however,  by  his  language,  as  he  had  shown  at  Cleve- 
land, that  he  meant  to  adapt  himself  to  the  occasion.  He  has  hardly  opened 
his  mouth,  as  we  shall  show  you,  when  some  one  in  the  crowd  cries,  '*  How 
about  our  Britbh  subjects  ? " 
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The  Chief  Ezecniive,  Bnpported  by  his  Becretaiy  of  State»  m>  thai  all  tht 
foreign  relations  and  diplomatic  eervioe  were  fully  repreeentedt  with  a  dtgnitj 
that  not  even  his  ootinsel  ean  appredale,  and  with  an  amenity  whidi  most 
have  delighted  Downing  street,  answen :  "  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after 
awhile,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned."  The  mob,  nngratefol,  reoeire  this  bit  of 
"expression  of  opinion  upon  the  jostioe,  worthiness,  objects,  purposes,  and  poUie 
and  political  motives  and  tendencies"  of  onr  relations  with  the  kingdom  oi  Ghretl 
Britain,  as  they  fell  from  the  honored  lips  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  laugh  tett  and  the  more  unthinking  takh  cheen. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  first  naval  and  eom- 
mercial  nation  on  earth,  the  President  next  proceeds  to  "  express  his  opinion  in 
manner  afore8aid  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid"  to  this  noisy  mob  on  the  sutgect  d 
the  riots  upon  which  his  answer  says,  <*  it  is  the  constitutional  doty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  opinions  for  the  purposes  aforesaid."  A  voice  calls  ont  ^Kev 
Orleans !  go  on  1 "  After  a  graceful  exordium  the  Piresident  expresses  his  high 
opinion  that  a  massacre,  wherein  his  pardoned  and  unpardoned  rebel  associates  and 
friends  deliberately  shot  down  and  murdered  unarmed  Union  men  without  provoca- 
tion, even  Horton,  the  minister  of  the  living  God,  as  his  hands  were  raised  ts 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  praying  in  the  language  of  the  great  martyr,  *' Father 
forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  was  the  result  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  department  of  your  government  in  the  words  following, 
that  is  to  say  : 

**If  you  will  take  np  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  its  sonroe,  or  to  its 
immediate  cause,  you  will  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there." 
*'  If  you  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Congress" — 

This,  as  we  might  expect,  was  received  by  the  mob,  composed,  doubtless,  in 
large  part  of  unrepentant  rebels,  with  great  cheering  and  cries  of  **  bully."  It 
was  "  bully,"  if  that  means  encouraging  for  them  to  learn  on  the  auUiority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  they  might  shoot  down  Union  men  and 
patriots,  and  lay  the  sin  of  murder  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  this  was 'another  bit  of  "opinion  "  which  the  counsel  say  it  was  the  high 
duty  of  the  President  to  express  upon  the  justice,  the  worthiness,  objects,  **  pur- 
poses and  public  and  political  motives,  and  tendencies  of  the  legislation  of  your 
Congress." 

Aifter  some  further  debate  with  the  mob  some  one,  it  seems,  had  called  out 
**  traitor!  "  The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  fitting,  conatitotionai 
occasion,  immediately  took  this  as  personal,  and  replies  to  it,  "  Now,  my  country- 
men, it  is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  a  man  Judas, 
and  cry  out  traitor,  but  when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  and  fiiets  he 
is  very  often  found  wanting." 

What  were  the  '*  facts  that  were  found  wanting,"  which  in  the  mind  of  tfae 
Presideut  prevented  him  from  being  a  Judas  Iscariot  ?  He  shall  state  the 
*'  wanting  facts  in  his  own  language  on  this  oocauon  when  he  is  exerciaiDg  his 
high  constitutional  prerogative." 

"Jndas  Iscariot!  Judas!  There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Ot\ 
yes,  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ  [A  voice,  'and  a  Moses,  toto*,*  great  laughter.] 
The  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  he  never  conid  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  Md  had 
the  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  plared  the  Judas,  who  has  been  mv  Christ  that  I  have 
pUjed  the  Judas  wiih?  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens?  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips?  Was  it 
Charles  Sumner  ?" 

If  it  were  not  that  the  blasphemy  shocks  us  we  should  gather  from  all  this 
that  it  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the .  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  was  not  a  Judas  was  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  Christ 
toward  whom  to  play  the  Judas. 

It  will  appear  that  this  bit  of  "  opinion,"  given  in  pnrsaanee  of  his  consti* 
tutional  obligationi  was  received  with  cheers  and  hisses.    Whether  the  cheers 
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were  that  certain  patriotk  persons  named  by  him  mig;fat  be  hanged,  or  the  hiss- 
ing was  because  of  the  inaDility  of  the  President  to  play  the  part  of  Judas,  for 
the  reasoB  before  stated,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  evidence  will  not  inform  as. 

His  answer  makes  the  President  say  that  it  is  his  **  duty  to  express  opinions 
concerning  die  public  characters,,  and  the  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects, 
motives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the  public  service." 

Now,  as  "the  diaracter,  motives,  tendencies, purposes,  objects,  and  views  "  of 
Jadas  alone  had  **  opinions  expressed ''  about  them  on  this  *'  fit  occasion,'' 
(although  he  seemed  to  desire  to  have  some  others,  whose  names  he  mentioned, 
banged,)  I  shall  leave  his  oonneel  to  inform  yon  what  were  the  **  public  services  " 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  to  say  nothing  of  Moses,  which  it  was  the  constitutional  duty 
and  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  discnss  on  this  particularly 
*'  fit  ooeaBioQ." 

But  I  wffi  not  pursue  this  revolting  exhibition  any  further. 

I  wffl  only  show  you  at  Oleveland  the  crowd  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  bandying  epithets  with  each  other,  crying, 
'*Mind  your  digni^,  Andy;"  •*  Don't  get  mad,  Andy;"  "Bully  for  you 
Andy."  I  hardly  dare  shock,  as  I  must,  every  sense  of  propriety  by  calling 
jour  attention  to  the  President's  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  sainted  martyr, 
Lincoln,  as  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  office,  and  if  it  can  be  justified 
in  any  man,  public  or  private,  I  am  entirely  mistaken  in  the  conunonest  propri- 
eties of  life.     The  President  shall  tell  his  own  story : 

"There  was,  two  years  a^,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  presidency.  I  was  placed  upon 
thAt  ticket  with  a  distingaisbed  citizen  now  no  more.  [Voices,  *  Its  a  pity;*  *  Too  bad;* 
*  Unfortunate. n  Yes,  I  Know  there  are  some  who  say  'unfortunate.'  Tes,  unfortunate 
for  some  that  Glod  rules  on  high  and  deals  injustice.  [Cheets.]  Tes,  unfortunate.  The 
ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  incompiehensible,  controlling  all  who  exclaim 
'unfortunate.'" 

Is  it  wonderful  at  all  that  such  a  speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  unpro- 
voked and  coolly  uttered,  should  have  elicited  the  single  response  from  the 
crowd,  «*  Bully  for  you?" 

*  I  go  no  rarther.  I  might  follow  this  ad  nauieam.  I  grant  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  further  upon  this  disgraceful  scene  the  mercy 
of  my  silence.  Tell  me  now,  who  can  read  the  accounts  of  this  exhibition,  and 
reflect  that  the  result  of  our  institutions  of  government  has  been '  to  place 
such  a  man,  so  lost  to  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct,  so  unfit,  in  the  nigh 
office  of  ruler  of  this  nation,  without  blushing  and  hanging  his  head  in  shame  as 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  contempt  for  republican  democracy  is  pointed  at  him  by 
some  advocate  of  monarchy  in  the  old  world.  What  answer  have  you  when  an 
intelligent  foreigner  says.  Look !  see !  this  is  the  culmination  of  the  ballot  unre- 
strained in  the  hands  of  a  free  people,  in  a  country  where  any  man  may  aspire 
to  the  office  of  President.  Is  not  our  government  of  a  hereditary  king  or  empe- 
ror a  better  one,  where  at  least  our  sovereign  is  born  a  gentleman,  than  to  have 
such  a  thing  as  this  for  a  ruler  ? 

Yes,  we  have  an  answer.    We  ean  say  this  man  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
eople  finr  the  President  of  the  United  States.    He  was  thrown  to  the  surface 
J  tke  whirlpool  of  civil  war,  and  carelessly,  we  grant,  elected  to  the  second 
place  in  the  government,  without  thought  that  he  might  ever  fill  the  first. 

By  murder  most  foul  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  and  is  the  elect  of  an 
assaBsin  to  that  high  office,  and  not  of  the  people.  <*  It  was  a  grievous  fault, 
uid  grievously  have  we  answered  it;"  but  let  me  tell  you,  oh,  advocate 
of  monarchy !  that  our  frame  of  government  gives  ns  a  remedy  for  snch  a  mis- 
fortune, whieh  yonrSt  with  its  divine  right  of  kings,  does  not.  We  can  remove 
him— as  we  are  about  to  do^-from  the  office  he  has  disgraced  by  the  sure,  safe, 
and  constitutioDal  method  of  impeachment ;  while  your  king,  if  he  becomes  a 
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bu£Poon,  or  a  jester,  or  a  tjrant,  can  only  be  displaced  through  revolotion,  blood- 
shed, and  civil  war. 

This — this,  oh,  monarchist ! — ^is  the  crowning  glory  of  our  institutions,  because 
of  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  our  form  of  government  claims  precedence  orer 
all  other  governments  of  the  earth* 

Article  11  charges  that  the  President,  having  denied  in  a  public  speech 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  at  Washington,  that  the  39th  Congress  was  author- 
ized to  exercise  legislative  power,  and  denying  that  the  legislation  of  said  Con- 
gress was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  or  that  it  had  power  to  propose  certain 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  did  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  by  unlawfully 
attemptirg  to  devise  means  by  which  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  his  suspension,  and  that  he  also  contrived 
means  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  provides 
that  all  military  orders  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  aUo  another  act  of  the  same  2d  of  March,  commonly  knows 
ad  the  reconstruction  act. 

To  sustain  this  cho^rge,  proof  will  be  g^ven  of  his  denial  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress as  charged ;  also  his  letter  to  the  General  of  the  army,  in  which  he  admits 
that  he  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him  by  promises  of  pardon  and  indemnity  to  disobey 
the  requirements  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  ci 
War  against  Mr.  Stanton  after  he  had  been  reinstated  by  the  Senate ;  that  he 
cbided  the  General  for  not  acceding  to  his  request,  and  declared  that  bad  he 
known  that  he  (Grant)  would  not  have  acceded  to  his  wishes  he  would  have 
taken  other  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  his  office ;  bis  admis- 
sion in  his  answer  that  his  purpose  was  from  the  first  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
Augudt  12,  1867,  to  oust  him  from  his  office  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  under  the  act ;  his  order  to  General  Grant  to  refuse  to  recogniBe  anv 
order  of  Mr.  Stanton  purporting  to  come  from  himself  after  he  was  so  reinatafeed, 
and  his  order  to  General  Thomas  as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office,  not  transmitted  as  it  should  have  beSa 
through  the  General  of  the;  army,  and  the  dedaralions  of  Greneral  Thomas  that, 
as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  he  felt  bound  to  obey  tbe  orders 
of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

To  prove  further  the  purpose  and  intent  with  which  his  dedarationa  were 
made,  and  his  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  as  one  of  the  means  employed  by  him  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  we  shall  show  he  has  opposed  and  hindered  the  pacification  <^ 
tbe  country  and  the  return  of  the  insurrectionary  States  to  the  Union,  and  has 
todvised  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama  not  to  adopt  the  constitiitional 
amendment  known  as  the  14th  article,  when  appealed  to  to  know  if^it  was  best 
for  the  legislature  so  to  do ;  and  this,  too,  i^r  that  amendment  bad  he&t 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  loyal  State  legislatures,  and  after,  in  the  election 
of  1866,  it  had  been  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  United  Statea.  I  do  not  propose  to  comment  further  on  this  article, 
because,  if  the  Senate  shall  have  decided  that  all  the  acts  charged  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles  are  justified  by  law,  then  so  large  a  part  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
poses with  which  the  respondent  is  charged  in  this  article  would  fail  of  proof, 
that  it  would  be  diffictdt  to  say  whether  he  might  not,  with  equal  impunity,  vio- 
late the  laws  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts,  which,  in  his  meBsaee,  he 
declares  **  as  plainly  unconstitutional  as  any  that  can  be  imagined.'*  If  that 
be  so,  why  should  be  not  violate  them?  If,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  shall  sustain  us  upon  the  other  articles,  we  shall  take  judgment  iu»on 
thie  by  confession,  as  the  respondent  declares  in  the  same  message  that  be  does 
not  intend  to  execute  them. 
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To  the  Imut  of  this  High  Tribonal,  invested  with  all  its  great  power  and  dotieft,  the 
Hoiue  of  Representatives  has  brought  the  President  of  the  United  States  hj 
the  most  solemn  form  of  accnsationt  charging  him  with  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office,  as  set  forth  in  the  several  articles  which  I  have  thus  feebl7 
presented  to  yoor  attention.  Now»  it  seems  necessary  that  I  should  briefly 
toodi  upon  and  bring  freshly  to  your  remembrance  the  history  of  some  of  the 
events  of  his  administration  of  affiurs  in  his  high  office,  in  order  that  the  intents 
with  which  and  the- purposes  for  which  the  respondent  committed  the  acts  allied 
sgiinst  him  may  be  fully  understood. 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  the  question  might  have 
•risen  in  the  mind  of  some  Senator,  why  are  these  acts  of  the  President  only 
presented  by  the  House  when  history  informs  us  that  othera  equally  dangeroua 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  not  more  so,  and  others  of  equal  usurpation  of- 
powers,  if  not  greater,  are  passed  by  in  silence  ? 

To  such  possible  inquiry  we  reply :  That  the  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight 
aitides  are  but  the  culmination  *of  a  series  of  wrongs,  malfeasances  and  usurpa- 
tions committed  by  the  respondent,  and  therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  his  precedent  and  concomitant  acts  to  grasp  their  scope  and  design. 
The  last  three  articles  presented  show  the  perversity  and  malignity  with  which 
he  acted,  so  that  the  man  as  he  is  known  to  us  may  be  clearly  spread  upon 
record  to  be  seen  and  known  of  all  men  hereafter. 

Whaf  has  been  the  respondent's  coorse  of  administration  ?  For  the  evidence 
we  rely  upon  common  fame  and  current  history  as  sufficient  prOof.  By  the 
common  law,  common  fame,  '*  si  oriatur  apud  hanos  et  gravt^^  was  ground  of 
indictment  even ;  more  than  240  years  ago  it  was  determined  in  Parliament  '*that 
common  fame  is  a  good  ground  for  the  proceeding  of  this  house,  either  to 
inqoire  of  here  or  to  transmit  the  complaint,  if  the  house  find  cause,  to  the 
King  or  Lords." 

Now,  is  it  not  well  known  to  all  good  and  grave  men  (*'  hwnos  et  graves  ") 
that  Andrew  Johnson  entered  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
dose  of  the  armed  rebellion,  making  loud  denunciation,  frequently  and  every- 
where, that  traitors  ought  to  be  punished,  and  treason  should  be  made  odiouis ; 
that  the  loyal  and  true  men  of  the  South  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  ; 
and,  if  there  were  but  few  of  them,  to  such  only  should  be  given  in  charge  the  , 
RGonstmction  of  the  disorganised  States  1 

Do  not  all  men  know  that  soon  afterwards  he  changed  his  coarse,  and  only 
msde  treason  odious,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  by  appointing  traitors  to  office 
snd  by  an  indiscriminate  pardon  of  all  who  "  came  in  unto  him  1"  Who  does 
not  know  that  Andrew  Johnson  initiated,  of  his  own  will,  a  conrse  of  recoo- 
stnietion  of  the  rebel  States^  which  at  the  time  he  claimed  was  provisional  only, 
sod  until  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  its  action  thereon  )  Who  do^s  not  know 
that  when  Congress  met  and  undertook  to  legislate  upon  the  very  subject  of 
reconstruction,  of  which  he  had  advised  them  in  his  message,  which  thev  alone 
bad  the  constitutional  power  to  do,  Andrew  Johnson  last  aforesaid  again  changed 
Ms  conrse,  and  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  upon  that  sub- 
ject; that  the  two  houses  had  only  the  power  separately  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  members  who  might  be  sent  to  each  bv  rebellious  constitu- 
sncies,  acting  under  State  organizations  which  Andrew  Johnson  had  called  into 
existence  by  his  late^o/,  the  electors  of  which  were  voting  by  his  permission 
sad  ander  his  limitations  t  Who  does  not  know  that  when  Congress,  assuming 
its  rightful  power  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  had  passed  such 
an  amendment,  and  had  submitted  it  to  the  States  as  a  measure  of  pacification, 
Andrew  Johnson  advised  and  counselled  the  legislatures  of  the  States  lately  in 
nbdlioD,  as  well  as  others,  to  reject  the  amendment,  so  that  it  might  not  onerate 
as  a  law,  and  thus  establish  equality  of  suffrage  in  all  the  States,  and  equality  of 
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right  in  the  memben  of  the  electoral  eoDege,  and  m  the  ntimb^  of  the  repre- 
eentativee  to  the  Gonerees  of  thci  United  States? 

Lest  any  one  sfaoold  donbt  the  eorreetness  of  thie  piece  of  histoiy  or  the  trntk 
of  this  common  fame,  we  shall  show  joa  that  while  the  legislature  of  Alabama 
was  deliberating  upon  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  whereby  it  had  rejected 
the  constitutional  amendment,  the  fkct  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Andrew  Johnson  and  his  advice  asked,  he,  by  a  telegraphic  message  under  his 
own  hand,  here  to  be  produced,  to  show  his  intent  and  purposes,  advised  llie 
legislatore  against  passing  the  amendment,  and  to  remain  nrm  in  their  oppositioB 
to  Gongrese.  We  shall  show  like  ad^nce  of  Andrew  Johnson  u^on  th^  same 
subject  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  this,  too,  in  the  winter  of  1867, 
alter  the  action  of  Gongress  in  proposing  the  constitutional  amendment  had 
been  sustained  in  the  previous  dection  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Thus 
we  charge  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
endeavors  Co  thwart  the  constitutional  action  of  Gongress  and  bring  it  to 
naught,  but  also  to  hinder  and  oppose  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States  expressed  in  the  only  mode  by  which  it 
can  be  done,  through  the  ballot-box,  in  the  election  of  their  representatives. 
Who  does  not  know  that  from  the  hour  he  began  these,  his  usurpations  of 
power,  he  everywhere  denounced  Gongress,  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of 
its  action,  and  defied  its  legitimate  powers,  and,  for  that  purpose,  announced  his 
intentions  and  carried  out  his  purpose,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  removing  every 
true  man  frSm  office  who  sustained  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States  f  And  it 
is  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  action  that  he  claims  the  unlimited  power  of  removal, 
for  the  illegal  exercise  of  which  he  stands  before  you  this  day.  Who  does  not 
know  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  he  used  his  veto  power  indisczimi- 
natdy  to  prevent  the  passage  of  wholesome  laws,  enacted  foi  the  pacification  of 
the  country  ?  and,  when  laws  were  passed  by  the  constitutional  majority  over 
his  vetoes,  he  made  the  most  determined  opposition,  both  open  and  covert,  to 
them,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  opposition  effectual,  he  endeavored  to 
array  and  did  array  all  the  people  lately  in  rebellion  to  set  themselvee  against 
Gongress  and  against  the  true  and  loyal  men,  their  neighbors,  so  that  mnrdars, 
assassinations,  and  massacres  were  rife  all  over  the  southern  States,  which  he 
,  encouraged  by  his  reftisal  to  consent  that  a  single  murderer  be  punished,  though 
thousands  of  good  men  have  been  slain ;  and  further,  that  he  attempted  by  militaiy 
orders  to  prevent  the  execution  of  acts  of  Gongress  by  the  military  command- 
ers who  were  charged  therewith.  These  and  nis  concurrent  acts  show  condn- 
eively  that  his  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the  military  force  of  the  government, 
by  the  seizing  of  the  Department  of  War,  was  done  in  pursuance  of  hie  general 
design,  if  it  were  possible,  to  overthrow  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  now  claims  by  his  answer  the  right  to  control  at  his  own  will,  for  the  execu- 
tion <^  thie  very  design,  every  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  civil,  and  diplomatic 
eervice  of  the  United  States.  He  asks  you  here.  Senators,  by  your  solemn 
adjudication  to  confirm  him  in  that  right,  to  invest  him  with  that  power,  to  be 
nsed  with  the  intents  and  for  the  purposes  which  he  has  already  shown* 

The  responsibility  is  with  you ;  the  safeguards  of  the  Gonstitution  against 
usurpation  are  in  your  hands ;  the  interests  and  hopes  of  free  institutions  wait 
upon  your  verdict.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  done  its  duty.  We 
have  presented  the  facts  in  the  constitutional  manner ;  we  have  brought  the 
criminal  to  your  bar,  and  demand  judgment  at  your  hands  for  his  so  great  crimes. 

Never  again,  if  Andrew  Johnson  go  quit  and  free  this  day,  can  the  people  of 
diis  or  any  other  country  by  constitutional  checks  or  guards  stay  tiie  usurpa- 
tions of  executive  power. 

I  speak,  therefore,  not  the  language  of  exaggeration,  bat  tiie  words  of  tnidi 
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and  Boberness,  that  the  fatare  political  wel&re  and  liberties  of  all  men  hang 
trembling  on  the  decision  of  the  hour. 

Xhe  lowing  is  the  brief  leferzed  to  hj  Mr.  Bntler  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment: 

^  brief  of  the  authorities  upon  the  law  of  impeachable  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
prepared  hy  Hon,  William  Latorenctf  M,  C,  of  Ohio;  revised  and  presented  by 
JB-  jP.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  managers,  as  apart  of  his  opening 
argument  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

Xn  order  to  ascertain  the  impeachable  character  of  an  act  done  or  omitted, 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  Constitution,  expounded  as  it  is  bj  history,  by 
parliamentary  and  common  law. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  or  illustrate  the  law  of 
impeachment  are  these : 

"  The  Hotse  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers, 
and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.'*    Art.  1,  §  2. 

**  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

*'  «rndgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 

from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 

profit  nnder  the  United  States  ;  butHhe  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 

liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to 

law/'     Art.  1,  §  8. 

"  Xn  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected."   Art.  2,  §  1. 

**  Xhe  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to 
gprant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment."  Art.  2,  §  2.* 

••  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  he  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
hrihery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."   Art.  2,  §  4. 

«'  llie  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ; 
and  BQch  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed."   Art.  3,  §  2. 

Tlie  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  impeachment 
**"  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  it  is  manifest  they  did  in  many  other  ctuses ; 
they  considered  the  object  of  their  legislation  as  a  known  thing,  having  a  pre- 
vioas  definite  existence.    Thus  existing,  theur  work  was  solely  to  mould  it  into 


«  Tbe  eUniMi  of  the  Conttttotloii  whieh  declAre  that  a  par^  impeached  ihall  be  "  liable  to  indictmeat :"  that 
**tbe  trial  of  all  erimee,  except  fai  oaaes  of  Impeachment,  tDall  be  by  JaiT ;"  tiliat  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  grant  ''pardons  for  oifences  against  tilie  United  States,  exoept  Li  eases  of  impeachment,"  are  all 
dth«r  parts  of  or  modiSeationa  of  the  BritisI)  eonstitatlon ;  they  reoognlEC  statutory  and  common  law  crimei 
tm  s  portloa,  bat  not  all,  of  the  impeaah«ble  olVraoee  here  as  they  were  and  are  In  Engtand. 
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a  suitable  shape.    They  have  given  it  to  us,  not  as  a  thing  of  their  creaiiom,  lot 
merely  of  their  modification.*'  *■ 

In  England,  a  majority  of  the  lords  impeach,  though,  by  common  law,  twehe 
peers  must  be  present  and  concur,  f  Here,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  ai  the 
members  [of  the  Senate]  present  is  requisite. 

In  England,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  punishment  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  lords.  Here,  it  cannot  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  and  diaqtud- 
ification  to  bold  office. 

In  England,  *'all  the  Eling's  subjects  are  impeachable  in  Parliament"  X  ^^> 
according  to  the  received  construction,  '*none  are  liable  to  impeachment  except 
officers  of  the  government."  § 

In  England,  the  lords  are  not  sworn  in  trying  an  impeachment,  but  give  their 
decision  upon  their  honor.  Here,  senators  act  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an 
oath  or  amrmation.  In  England,  the  Grown  is  not  impeachable.  Here,  the 
President  is. 

In  England,  impeachment  may,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
trial  designed,  inter  aliOf  to  punish  crime,  though  not  entirely  so,  eiuoe  t  judg- 
ment on  an  impeachment  is  no  answer  to  an  indictment  in  the  King's  bench,  p 
Here,  impeachment  is  only  designed  to  remove  unfit  persons  from  office;  and 
the  party  convicted  is  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  and  punishment  in  the  proper 
courts. 

It  is  absurd  lo  say  that  impeachment  is  here  a  mode  of  procedure  for  tht 
punishment  of  crime,  ^  when  the  Constitution  declares  its  abject  to  be  remaml 
from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office,  and  that  '*  the  party  convicted  ehnll 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punish- 
ment, according  to  law,"  for  his  **critaes.** 

Subject  to  these  modifications,  and  adopting  the  recognized  rule,  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  construed  so  as  to  be  equal  to  every  occasion  which 
might  call  for  its  exercise,  and  adequate  to  accomplieh  the  purposes  of  it^ 
framers,  impeachment  remains  here  as  it  was  recognized  in  England  at  and  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

*  Bayard  on  Blount'g  Trial.  364 ;  and  he  added :  "  And  therefore  I  »hall  Iniint  that  it  remains  ai  at  caaaafA 
law,  [parliainentary.  J  with  the  variance  only  of  tiie  posttiTe  proTiidons  of  the  Conititation.*'  ( Wharton^ii  State 
TriaU,  264  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  20O.) 

*'  The  Conntitntion  *  *  refen  to  *  *  impeaehment  without  defining  it  It  anomet  the  exIsteBM 
*  *  and  silently  points  as  to  English  precedents  for  knowledge  of  detalla  We  are  reminded  of  tti«  vute- 
ment  *  *  that  *  the  Gonstitntion  is  an  instroment  of  enumeration,  and  not  of  definition.'  '*  (Prol  Dwigfat, 
«  Am.  Law  Reg.,  M.  8.,  257.) 

t  5  Comjrn's  Digest  306,  ParliamtiU  L. 

X  t  Wooddeson's  Lectures,  602. 

§  In  Chaie's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  "utterly  disclaimed  the  idea  that"  any  hut  oJlMrs  were  liable  to  Inipeick- 
ment 

Wharton  says  in  reference  to  Blount's  Trial :  "In  a  legal  point  of  ytow  all  that  this  case  decides  is  thit  t 
senator  of  the  United  States  who  has  been  expelled  firom  his  seat  is  not,  after  such  expulsion,  sahjeet  ti 
Impeachment  and  perhaps  firom  this  the  broader  proposition  may  be  drawn  that  none  are  liable  to  impesdi- 
ment  except  ofllcers  of  the  government  in  the  technical  sense,  exclndlng  thereby  members  <rf  the  nsihw 
legidaturei  Afterwards,  from  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  senator  from  Ohio,  for  connection  with  Bsn'i 
conspiracy,  instead  of  his  impeachment,  the  same  implication  arises."    (Wharton's  State  Trials,  317,  note.) 

In  this  ease  Mr.  Bayard  maintained  "  that  «U  persons  *  *  are  liable  to  impeachment;"  that  the  Ooortltstfas 
does  not  define  the  cases  or  describe  the  persons  dedgned  as  the  objects  of  impeachment  "  We  are  desigwdly 
left  to  the  regulations  of  the  common  [parliamentairy]  law."  This  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tliat  Art 
2,  §  4,  imperativeljf  requires  "removal  nrom  office"  in  case  of  the  President  Vice-President  *oA  oAeM«. 
while  Art  1,^  3,  seems  to  admit  of  less  punishment  than  this,  and  which  must  therefore,  apply  to  p«n<"i 
other  than  ofiicers.— See  WieUlflfe's  argument,  Peek's  Trial,  309.  The  oonstitntion  of  New  York  of  1777  u 
said  to  have  been  the  model  fh»m  which  the  impeachment  clauses  of  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United  Ststrt 
were  copied.— 6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  8.,  S77.  That  of  Mew  York  limits  impeachmenU  to  officers  fan  terns;  ttast 
of  the  united  States  does  not    There  may  be  agents  and  others  for  whom  impeachments  would  be  sslatsiy. 

In  England,  military  and  naval  officers  are  impeachable.  If  a  military  or  naval  officer  here  shoald  obb' 
spire  with  the  President  to  overthrow  Congress  the  impeachment  of  both  would  be  a  necessary  pfoteetioB, 
which  it  may  be  donbted  if  the  Constitution  intended  to  surrender.  In  such  case  a  court-martial  ooold  sot 
Bg«ynst  the  President's  will,  remove  Arom  office;  impeachment  alone  would  beelfeetnaL  (Wharton'iStit* 
Trials,  290.) 

tl  Fiakarrit*i  Cate»  6  Am.  Law  Reg.,  M.  8.,  962. 

IT  "Impeachment  is  a  proceeding  purely  of  a  political  nature.  It  is  not  io  much  deslgiied  lo  mul^tfw 
offender  as  to  lecure  the  state.  It  touches  neither  his  person  nor  his  {uroperty,  but  simply  divwte  urn  »  am 
political  capacity."    (Bayard's  Speech  on  Blount's  Trial ;  Wharton's  State  Trials,  263.) 
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These  limitations  were  imposed  in  view  of  the  abases  of  the  power  of 
impeachment  in  English  history.* 

These  abases  were  not  goarded  against  in  oar  Oonstitntion  by  litniting^ 
defining^  or  reducing  impeachable  crvmet^  since  the  same  necessity  existed  here 
as  in  England  for  the  remedy  of  impeachment,  but  by  other  safeguardg  thrown 
around  it  in  that  instrnment.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  *  *9ole  power  of  impeach' 
mtnV^  is  conferred  on  the  Honse,  and  the  sole  power  of  trial  on  the  Senate  by 
Art.  1»  §§  2  and  3.  These  are  the  only  jurisdicli/mal  claoses,  and  they  do  not 
limit  impeachment  to  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  Nor  is  it  elsewhere  so  limited. 
Sec.  4  of  Art.  2  only  makes  it  imperative  when  "  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  "  are  convicted  *'  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  t  crimes 
aud  misdemeanors,"  that  they  shall  be  removed  from  office.*' | 

But  so  far  as  the  questions  now  before  the  country  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
Diaterial  whether  the  words  "treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  aud  misde- 
meanors "  confer,  or  limit,  jurisdiction,  or  only  prescribe  an  imperative  punish' 
ment  as  to  officers  or  a  class  of  cases,  since  every  act  which  by  parliamentary 
usage  is  impeachable  is  defined  a  "high  crime  or  misdemeanor;"  and  these  are 
ibe  words  of  the  British  constitution  which  describe  impeachable  condact§ 
There  may  be  cases  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment 
vhere  no  crime  or  misdemeanor  has  been  committed. 

As  these  words  are  copied  by  our  Constitution  from  the  British  constitutional 
md  parliamentary  law,  they  are,  so  far  as  applicable  to  our  institutions  and 
;onditiou,  to  be  interpreted,  not  by  English  municipal  law,  but  by  the  lez  par- 
iamentaria.  \\ 

When,  therefore,  Blackstone^I  says  that  "an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by 

*  "Tbe  earliest  recorded  iniitanee  of  impeachment  bj  the  Commoni  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  LordH  wag  in 
be  r«ign  of  Edward  III,  (i37&)  Before  tbat  time  the  lords  appear  to  hare  tried  both  peen  aod  eommonem 
or  great  pnblic  ofFencee,  bat  not  npon  complaintti  addreeaed  to  tnem  by  the  Commonii.  Daring  the  next  fonr 
vigns  fa»(>e  of  regnlar  impeachment  were  fVequent;  bat  no  Inntancen  occurred  m  the  reign*  of  Edward  IV, 
ienry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Queen  Mary,  and  Qneen  Elisabeth. 

"  The  insTitution  had  fallen  Into  disODe,  '  (say ti  Mr.  Hallam,  1  Gonit.  HUt.  357.)  "partly  from  the  loss  of  that 
«>ii*rol  which  the  Commons  had  obtained  under  Richard  II  and  the  Lancastrian  Idngs,  and  partly  from  the 
>refereuee  the  Tudor  princes  bad  given  to  bills  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wished  to 
arn  the  arm  of  Parliament  against  an  obnoziouM  subject. "  ^ 

"Prosecntioni  also  in  the  Star  Cliamber,  daring  that  time,  were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  the  Crown  for 
he  ponlshment  of  State  offenders.  In  the  reign  of  James  I  the  practice  of  impeachment  was  revived,  and 
v&s  a^d  with  great  energy  by  the  Commons,  both  asan  Instrumenl^of  popular  power  and  for  the  f^irtherance 
>f  pablicjosyce. 

"  Between  the  year  1G20,  when  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Lord  Bacon  were  Impeached,  and  the  revolution  in 
^,  there  were  about  40  caees  of  impeHchmeat.  In  the  reigns  of  William  lit  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I, 
here  were  13;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II  none  but  that  uf  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746,  for  high  treason.  The 
un  memorable  ca«es  are  those  of  Warreu  Haxtlngs  in  1788,  and  Lord  Melville  In  ld05.'*  (May  on  Parliament, 
(9-»;  logersoll'0  speech  on  Blount's  trial,  Wharton's  State  Trials.  285;  4  Hatsell,  ptutim.) 

t  The  word  -*bigh"  applies  as  well  to ' '  misdemeanors"  as  to  "crimes."    2  Chase's  Trial,  383. 

:  On  Chase's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  so  argued;  and  so  Wickliffe  ou  Peck's  Trial  309.  In  Blount's  trial  Mr. 
[ngenoU  insisted  that  Art.  2.  sec  4,  de8igiiat4«s  "the  extent  of  the  power  of  impeachment  both  as  to  the 
)ireiieei  and  the  persons  liable."    (Wharton's  State  Trials,  289;  see  p.  99  per  Harper.) 

§4  HatseU's  Precedents,  73-76. 

fiy  the  oonstitatlon  of  the  State  of  Massaehnsotta  the  senate  is  "  to  bear  and  determine  all  iropeaobmenta 
nade  by  the  house  of  representatives  against  any  officer  or  oiBcers  of  the  commonwealth  for  misconduct  and 
uaiadministration  in  office." 

On  the  trisl  of  Judge  Prescott  in  1821,  Mr.  Blake  In  defence,  referring  to  the  words  mi$eonduet  and  maUtd' 
ministratien,  said:  "  What  then  are  the  legal  import  and  signification  of  these  terms f  We  answer  precisely 
the  same  as  of  crtmes  and  mUdtmennor* ;  tiiat  they  are  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  the  more  familiar  terms 
that  are  employed  by  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  in  its  deiicription  of  impeachable  offences,  subject  only 
to  the  wholesome  limitation  which  In  this  commonwealth  confines  this  extraordinary  method  of  trial  to  the 
official  mlMiemeaDocs  of  public  functionariea."    (Presoott's  Trial,  117, 118.) 

y  Pennock  v.  Dialogue,  3  Petera,  9-18.  When  foreign  statutes  are  "  adopted  into  onr  legislation  the  known 
uid  settied  eonatmction  of  those  statutes  by  courts  of  law  has  been  considered  as  silently  incorporated  into  the 
icts :"  United  St0ie$  V.  Jcmes,  3  Wash.  0.  C.  R.,  200 ;  Ezparte  Hall,  I  Pick.,  261 ;  Sedgwick  on  Stat.  p.  262, 426; 
Story  on  Const.,  ^  797 ;  Rawle  on  Const..  200.  This  author  says  m  reference  to  impeachments,  "  We  must  have 
eeoorse  to  the  common  law  of  England  for  the  definition  of  them; "  that  is,  to  the  common  parliamentary  law. 
)  Wbeaton,  610;  1  Wood,  and  Minot,  448. 

The  Constitution  contains  inherent  evidence  of  this.  By  it  "treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
iit«deme«nors  "  are  impeachable  "  Treason  "  is  defined  in  the  Constitution ;  '''bribery  "  is  not ;  and  it  there- 
ore  means  what  the  common  law  haa  defined  it.  As  the  Constitution  thus  itself  resorts  to  the  common  and 
parliamentarr  law  for  the  definition  of  its  termit,  the  words  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  wre  to  be  inter- 
;»ret«ted  bv  tbe  same  coder.  They  are  as  completely  included  as  though  every  crime  had  been  speciflcally 
lamed.  Wliatevw  by  the  common  law  was  treason  and  which  is  not  covered  by  the  definition  In  the  Gonsti- 
alien  which  defined  It  for  the  ordinary  courts,  is  still  impeachable  crime  so  far  as  applicable  to  onr  institutions. 

H  4  Blackstone'a  Com.,  960,  read  in  Oxford  1799.  He  says,  also,  "It  mav  happen  that  a  subject  intrusted  witli 
w  administration  of  pnblic  affairs  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the 
irdioary  magisirBte  either  dam  not  or  cannot  punitk,**  that  la,  cannot  punish  because  not  fUllng  within  Ua 
nrisdietion. 
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the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  is  a  prosectttion  of  the  already* 
known  and  established  kw,  and  has  been  freqnentljr  pat  in  piaotice/'  he  mart 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  "  established  "  parliamentary,  not  comqion  mnnici- 
pal  law,  as  administered  in  the  ordinary  eoorts,  for  it  was  the  former  that  hid 
been  frequently  pat  in  practice. 

Whatever  *'  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  were  the  subjects  of  impeachment  in 
England  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  as  understood  by  its 
framers,  are  therefore  subjects  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  sifbject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  looking  to  the  impeachment  trials  of  England, 
and  to  the  writers  on  parliamentary  and  common  law,  and  to  the  constitutioaf 
and  usages  of  our  own  States,  saw  that  no  act  of  Parliament  or  of  any  State 
legislature  ever  undertook  to  define  an  impeachable  crime.  They  saw  that  the 
whole  system  of  crimes,  as  defined  in  acts  of  Parliament  and  as  recognised  at 
common  law,  was  prescribed  for  and  adapted  to  the  ordinary  courts.  (2  Hale, 
PI.  Crown.,  ch.  20,  p.  150;  6  Howell  St  Trials,  313,  note.) 

They  saw  that  the  hieh  court  of  impeachment  took  jurisdiction  of  cases  where 
no  indictable  crime  had  oeen  committed,  in  many  instances,  and  there  were  then, 
as  there  yet  are,  "two  parallel  modes  of  reaching"  some,  but  not  all,  offenders: 
one  by  impeachment,  the  other  by  indictment. 

In  such  cases,  a  party  first  indicted  ''  may  be  impeached  afterwards,  and  the 
latter  trial  may  proceed  notwithstanding  the  indictment."*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King's  Bench  held  in  Fitzharrit's  case  that  an  impeachment  was  no  answer 
to  an  indictment  in  that  court.t 

The  two  systems  are  in  no  way  connected,  though  each  may  adopt  prindples 
applicable  to  the  other,  and  each  may  shine  by  the  other's  borrowed  light 

With  these  landmarks  to  g^ide  them,  our  fathers  adopted  a  Constitution  under 
which  official  malfeasance  and  nonfeassmce,  and,  in  some  cases,  misfeasance,  may 
be  the  subject  of  impeachment,  although  not  made  criminal  by  act  of  Congress, 
or  so  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  England  or  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
They  adopted  impeachment  as  a  means  of  removing  men  from  office  whose  mis- 
conduct imperils  the  public  safety  and  renders  them  unfit  to  occupy  official  posi- 
tion. 

All  this  is  supported  by  the  elementary  writers,  both  English  and  Americas, 
on  parliamentary  and  common  law  ;  by  the  English  and  American  usage  in 
cases  of  impeachment ;  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution ;  bj 
contemporaneous  construction,  all  uncontradicted  by  any  author,  authority,  case, 
or  jurist,  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  adopti<m  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  authorities  are  abundant  to  show  that  the  phrase  "  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors," as  used  in  the  British  and  our  Constitution,  are  not  limited  to  crimes 
defined  by  statute  or  as  recognized  at  common  law  | 

Christian,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood  the  British  constitution 
when  he  wrote,  says :  "  When  the  words  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  used 
in  prosecutions  by  impeachment,  the  words  high  crimes  have  no  definite  signifi* 
cation,  but  are  used  merely  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  charge.§ 

Wo  oddeson ,  1 1  whose  lectures  were  read  at  Oxford  in  1777,  declared  that  impeach* 
ments  extended  to  cases  of  which  the  ordinary  courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  He 
says :  "  Magistrates  and  officers  *  *  *  may  abuse  their  delegated  powers 
to  the  extensive  detriment  of  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner 
not  properly  cognizable  before  ike  ordinary  trihunaU.^*  And  he  proceeds  to 
say  the  remedy  is  by  impeachment 

*  Su^bnti  TrkU,  7  Howard'*  State  Trial*,  1897.  1  6  Am.  Law.  Rae^  H.  &.  9BL 

^  If  an  act  to  b«  Impeachable  niniit  be  iodicteble,  then  It  odglit  be  iirg«d  that  every  act  whieli  is  iiidktaM* 

BHUt  be  Impeaehable.    Bat  this  taaa  never  been  pretended.    At  the  Senate  moat,  thnefore,  deeide  whet  aoli 

avB  Impeaahnble.  It  canuot  be  gcvamed  by  thair  udietable  charaetar* 
4  Kala  to  4  Blaek^tone,  5.  |  8  Wooddaaoa*a  Iieatafoi,  896. 
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Englkb  history  prwanto  many  examples  of  this  kind.* 

See  OomTn'i  ZNgttrt,  tit.  PmHiaHuuL    "In  13B8  there  are  Mreral  proeeedfaigs  befcra  the  lord*  againit  tbe 

rhbtibop  of  York  and  other  great  ofllcen  and  agirinst  MTeral  of  the  jadgei,  Ibr  hanrtng  given  eztn^ndldal 

olon*  and  misinterpreting  the  law:**  4  Hateel,  79;  and  fat  a  note  it  h  said  the  iordidetermlned  that  such 

M  "cannot  te  trkd  eUtwkarw  tkan  in  PiarUnmtni,  nor  by  any  other  law  than  the  lamr  and  eoone  of  Parla- 

bL"    *    • 

t  in  elsewhere  said,  "snch  kind  of  misdeeds  as  peenliariy  It^nra  the  cmnmonwealth  by  the  abuse  of  high 

ces  of  trust  are  the  most  pn^wr    *    *    grounds  for  this  ktaid  of  proseeations.    Thns    *    *    If  the  jnd|^ 

lesd  their  soTereIgn  by  onconstltQtlonal  opinions.  If  any  other  magistrate  attempt  to  snbvert  the  fonda' 

DtsI  laws  or  iutroduee  arbltrair  power.    *    *    So  when  a  lord  chanoeBor  has  been  thought  to  pnt  the  seal 

an  ignominious  treaty ;  a  lord  admiral  to  neffoet  the  safeguard  of  the  sea ;  an  ambassador  to  betray  his 

It;  B privy  coonsellor  to  propound  or  support  pemielons  and  dishonorable  measures,  du).,  Ac"   (St  Woodde- 

'»  Lectures^  608;  1  Blaokstone,  9S7.) 

□  the  Virginia  conrention.  Madison  said  "If  the  President  got  np  a  treaty  by  surprlw  be  wosAd  be  impeached." 

Slliott'i  Debates,  680,  5l€^  S14,  4M.) 

a  Ohio,  before  It  was  settled  that  the  eoorti  had  power  to  declare  legtslaflTa  acts  vDconstllBtional,  one  Jndga 

he  ropreme  oonrt  and  one  president  Judge  of  the  eommon  pleas  were  tried  on  impeachment!  for  the  exercise 

bi*  power,  and  each  escaped  conTietlon  by  only  one  TOte.  (90  Ohio  Rep.,  Appendlz.  p.  31) 

The  Duke  of  Snifolk  was  impeached  for  neglect  of  duty  as  an  ambassador ;  the  Sari  of  Br1st(4  that  he  gmr* 

nsel  against  a  war  with  Spain,  whoie  kiaff  bad  aflhmted  the  En^Vkh  nation ;  the  Dnke  ef  Buckingham  that 

being  admiral,  neglected  the  safeguard  of  the  sea;  Michael  de  la  Pole  that  he,  being  chancellor,  acted  con- 

7  to  his  duty;  the  Duke  of  Buckln^iam  for  baring  a  plurality  of  ofBce:  and  he  whom  the  poet  calls  the 

Mtest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind. 'lor  bribery  in  fata  olBca  of  lord  cfaaaceilor;  tiie  Lord  Pinch  for  unlawful 

hod«  of  enlarging  the  forest,  in  his  ofBee  of  assistant  to  the  Justices  on  Eyre;  the  Rari  of  Oxford  for  lellinr 

dn  to  his  own  use  captured  by  him  as  admiral  without  accounting  fur  a  tenth  to  otbeis."  (IngersoU's  Speech 

Bkmnt's  Tri^  Wharton's  State  Trials,  991.) 

*r.  SschererBl  was  Impeaehed  for  preadilBg  an  faspioper  MrmcM.  (Harper'a  Speech,  Bloanfs  Trial, 

lorton.  301.) 

Andrew  Home,  In  his  Mtaroor  of  Jostles,  mentions  many  Judges  pitnlsbed  by  King' Alfred  before  tilie  conquest 

(MHTupt Judgments.     *     *     Our  itorles  mention  many  punished  in  the  time  of  Edward  I;  dnr  Parliament 

I  of  Edward  Ill's  time;  of  Richard  IPs  time /or  tke  Ofemieiaus  rttolutkmt  given  at  Notttaigham  Castle, 

«d  examples  of  this  kind.    In  later  times,  the  Parliament  Journals  of  18  and  91  Jae.,  the  Judgment  of  the 

>-moDey  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  questioned,  and  the  partlcalar  Judges  impeached,"  C^augh.,  139;  cited  io 

pendix  to  Addison's  (Pa.)  Trial.) 

issei  decided  in  England  smcs  the  adoption  of  oar  ConsUtotlon  cannot  limit  the  powers  It  confers.    But 

cs»e  can  be  foond  In  England  which  Umhs  impeachment  to  crimes  indictable  bv  common  law  or  act  of 

iiament.    The  power  of  impeachment  for  oflfences  against  the  State  has  been  distmctly  and  eontlnuoualy 

intained. 

"he  case  of  the  Emi  of  ClartHdon  sustains  this  position.    On  the  lOth  July,  1683,  the  Earl  of  BrlHtol,  with- 

sny  action  of  the  Commons,  presented  to  the  House  of  Ijords  '^*  articles  of  high  treason  and  other  misde- 

mars'*  against  the  Lord  Chancellor.    One  was— 

That  being  in  places  of  high  tmst,  Ac,  he  hath  traltoronsly  and  maliciously  endeavored  to  alienate  the 

rt8of  bli  Majesty's  subjects  from  him  by  words  of  his  own.'*       *       *       *       *        '*  that  his  M^esty 

I  inclined  to  poperr,  and  had  a  design  to  alter  the  religion  established  la  this  kinadom." 

lie  fttatute  13th,  Cnaiies  II,  chapter  1,  provides  that  If  any  person  shall  malldon  Jv  aflhrm  the  King  to  be  a 

etic,  a  papist,  or  that  he  endeavors  to  introduce  popery,  every  person  shall  be  duaUed  to  hol^ofllce,  Ac. 

'be  Lords  ordered  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  to— 

Consider  whether  the  said  charge  hath  been  brenght  In  regolarly  and  legally,  and  whether  H  may  be  pro> 

d«d  in.  and  how,  whether  there  be  any  treason  in  it  or  no." 

lie  judges  reported  that  they  did  not  oonslder  the  question  whether  the  fanpeachment  eoold  be  proceeded 

tr  not  (j^ic  eosM  Jrom  th*  Common*,  but  as  the  statute  of  1  Henry  lY,  chapter  fourteen,  provides  that  "all 

•^sLi  of  things  within  the  realm  shall  be  tHed  and  determined  by  the  laws  in  the  court,'*  articles  of  Impeacb- 

atconldnotbe  preferred  "  by  the  said  earl  or  any  private  pen<»,"  that  appeaU  meant  **  accusation  by 

(ie  persons."    The  Judges  then  say : 

'  That  there  was  no  tnamm  in  the  charge,  thoudb  the  matten  In  it  are  alleged  to  be  frvrfJorovWy  done.    The 

atchsrge"    •    *    *    •    **  was  that  he  did  traltoroasly  and  malicionsly  to  brhig  the  King  into  contempt, 

I  with  an  faitent  to  alien  the  people's  affections  from  him  say,"  dec    *    *    *    *    *'  And  in  like  manner  was 

«t  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  cfaaracter  of  treason  seemed  to  be  fixed.    I  lald  that  It  Is  a  fraasceaiiesl 

VrUion  or  t§tnt€  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  King  into  contempt,  or  to  endeavor  to  alienate  the  people's  affec- 

u  hxm  hhn,  but  yet  it  was  use  irsason."    ••*•**•  -^e  did  not  meddle  with  anything  concerning 

aring  him  of  miodomeanor."  • 

Ud  w>  the  Lords  resolved,  ooncorrfaig  In  aU  these  opinions.    (6  HowardTs  State  Tilals,  319, 3MI) 

"^  O)mmons  afterwards  presented  articles  of  Impeachment 

lovember  16, 1867.  Sir  R.  Howard,  In  dtoeusslng  the  beads  of  charges  in  the  Coamow,  said; 

'  Though  common  law  has  its  proper  sphere,  it  is  not  in  this  place— we  are  in  a  higher  sphere." 

November  11.    The  Commons  resolved  to  Impeach,  and  notified  the  Lords,  and  deynanded  that  (Clarendon  be 

aettered  ftom  Parliament,  and  committed.    (6  Howell,  39&) 

rh«  Lords  refused  until  the  articles  should  be  presented ;  and  before  the  question  was  settled  Clarendon 

aped  to  the  continent,  and  the  statute  19  Charles  II,  chapter  10,  of  December  IS,  banlsbed  him. 

The  Lords,  therefore,  decided  nothing. 

ImoQg  the  articles  agreed  on  In  the  House  were  these : 

X.  That  he  taitrodneed  an  arbitrary  government  in  his  M^}esty*s  nlantadoos^  and  hath  canwd  shdk  as  com* 

ioed  thereof  before  his  Malesty  and  counsel  to  be  long  imprisoned  for  so  doing. 

CI  Thst  he  advhied  and  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  being  part  of  his  Mqfesty's  domln- 

Sf  together  with  tiie  ammtmitlon,  artillery,  and  all  sorts  of  stores  theie,  and  for  no  greater  value  than  the 

1  ammnnitlon,  artillery,  and  stores  were  worth. 

CVIL  That  he  was  a  principal  anther  of  the  fhtal  ooansel  of  dividing  the  fleet  about  Jane,  1966. 

The  case  of  the  Earl  pf  Orrery  proves  Bothing  as  to  the  law. 

Corember  25, 1669,  a  petition  was  presented  \n  the  House  of  Commons  charging  the  Earl  with — 

'Rsiitaig  moneys  by  Ms  own  aathority  npon  his  Mi^esty's  svbjects,  deranding  the  King's  subjects  of  their 

&te«.    The  money  raised  was  for  bribing  hungry  oourti?n  to  come  to  lifei  ends,  and  If  the  King  woold  not, 

hsd  fifty  thousand  swonis  to  compd  them." 

The  Earl  answered  In  person  and  denied  the  dianr^*    Then— 

'  The  question  being  propounded,  that  a  day  be  appointed  for  the  accusers  to  produee  witnetsea  to 

>dthe  charge.**  •      '^  ♦  ♦  •  •»  It  was  negatived  181  to  118.'^ 

t  was  then  resolved— 

'That  the  accosation  agalaal  tfat  Earl  of  Orrery  be  left  to  be  protecnted  at  law.** 
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Indeed,  the  word  "  misdemeanor*'  has  a  oammaH4aw,  a  parliamentary^  and  a 
pop^dar  sense.     In  the  parliamentary  sense,  as  applied  to  officers,  it  meana 

It  never  wm  prowcated.    (6  Howell,  State  Trials,  915u) 

Sir  Adam  Blair  wa«  impeached  In  1690  by  the  Commone— 

"For  dispersing  {distribatlng]  a  seditions  nnd  treasonable  paper,  printed  and  entitled  *A  declarstlon  o( 
King  James  IL' " 

On  tha  qnestioo  whether  articles  of  impeaehnont  should  be  preferred,  Mr.  Hawles  said : 

"  I  do  not  think  this  to  be  a  plain  case  of  treason  by  statute  25  Edward  III.  I  do  say  no  eonrt  cao  jadfe 
this  offence  to  be  treason ;  and  tkiu  tttuuu  didpUmlp  not  bind  the  auptrior  court  ofPmrUimmi  but  the  inferior 
only.    The  proper  way  is  to  Judge  this  high  treason ;  and  therefore  I  am  for  proceeding  by  impeachment.*' 

And  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  of  high  treason. 

April  7,  1680,  be  was  admitted  to  iMdl,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament  he  was  discharged  firom  bdl. 

Here  was  a  casein  which  there  waselmriy  no  treason  under  the  statute,  and  yet  th^  Commons  resolved  that  be 
should  be  impeached  and  so  far  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  impwkahUy  thoughiiot  an  farfirtaMe crime,  end 
which  th^  called  treason ;  adopting  the  idea  prevailing  at  the  time  as  to  constructive  treason,  but  wUdi 
might  as  well  have  been  simply  called  an  impeachable  misdemeanor.    (12  Howell,  State  Trials,  1313.) 

Thomas,  Earl  o#  Macclesfleid,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  tried  in  May,  172S,  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  articles  of  impeachment  charging  that  h»— 

*'  In  the  ottce  of  chancellor  did  illegally  and  corruptly  insist  upon  and  take  of  divers  persons  great  sums  of 
money  In  order  to  and  before  their  admission  into  their  oiBoes  of  master  in  diaacery,"  to  which  he  appointed 
theoi. 

The  alswer  was  that  the  sums  of  money  reoelved  were  presents— 

"  fieckoned  among  the  ancient  and  known  perquisites  "         ********* 
"and  never  before  looked  upon  to  be  criminal"       ********       "  that  the  givlag 
or  receiving  a  present  on  such  occasion  is  not  criminal  in  ilself,  or  by  the  common  lorn  of  the  realss,  and  tlist 
there  is  not  any  «ct  ^  Fmrlimmwt  whatsoever  by  which  the  same  is  made  criminal  or  snl^leet  to  any  puniili- 
ment  or  judgment.'* 

^plication  that  "  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  is  true." 

In  the  argument  it  was  irndsted  bv  the  managers  that  the  acts  complained  of  violated  the  statutes  of  5  and  S 
Edward  VI,  chapter  16,  against  seUing  offices,  and  violated  the  oath  prescribed  by  statute  12  Richard  U. 
(Moor,  781,  Stockwlth  9l  Worth.) 

But  as  a  question  of  parliamentary  law  it  was  asserted,  and  not  controverted,  Uiat  acts  may  be  sf^praetato 
wliich  are  not  indictable  by  common  law  or  act  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Sergent  Fengelly,  May  21,  1725,  said: 

"  Tour  lordftblps  are  now  exercinlng  a  power  of  Judication  reserved  In  the  original  firame  of  the  EngUA 
constitution  for  the  punishment  of  offences  of  a  public  nature  which  mi^  aifect  the  nation,  as  well  In  instances 
where  the  Inferior  courts  Aaee  no  power  to  punUk  the  erinut  committed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice,  ss  in 
cases  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  person  offending  is  by  his  degree 
raised  above  the  apprehension  of  danger  ftom  a  proaecation  carried  on  in  the  more  usual  course  of  Justice,  sod 
whose  exalted  station  requires  the  united  accushUon  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  by  their  represeatsr 
tires  in  Parliament, 

^  This  high  Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  againtt 
the  attf^mpts  of  powerful  evil  ministers  who  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  Grown ;  or  it  may  be  pat  in  ezeen- 
tion  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  a  good  prince  whose  honor  ha^  been  betrayed  by  a  corrupt  servAjt,  and  yet 
whose  clem4incy  makes  him  unwilling  to  punivh ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  his  faithful  commons  to  take 
into  their  care  the  protection  of  such  an  offender. 

"  Former  reigns  have  supplied  your  ioumals  with  many  examples  of  the  first  kind.  The  present  reign  pro- 
duces  an  instance  of  the  latter  sort,  wnerein  the  Ck>mraons  bring  before  your  lordships  in  judgment  a  peer 
offending  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  against  a  most  Just  and  most  merciftil  sovereign."—^  Suttt  Trials, 
(Harg^ve,)  T33. 

And  again  It  was  said : 

"  My  lordu.  If  the  miademmnoro  of  which  the  Earl  impeached  stands  accused  were  not  cruaef  by  the  oriinarf 
rules  of  Uuo  in  inferior  eourts  as  they  have  been  made  out  to  be,  vet  they  would  be  offences  of  a  pukUe  nottrt 
against  the  ve^fmrs  of  the  subject  and  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom,  committed  by  the  highest  officer  of 
Jnstice  aud  attended  with  so  great  and  immediate  loss  to  a  multitude  of  sufferers,  and  as  such  they  woald 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  exiraerdlnary  Jurisdiction  vested  in  your  judication  for  the  public  sofetjf  by  rirtne 
whereof  yonr  lordshlpH  can  infiict  that  degree  and  kind  of  punishment  which  no  other  court  can  impoM.** 
Page  746;  6  State  Trials,  (Hargrave,)  477,  London,  1777.  Same  case,  16  Howell's  State  Trials,  8^3;  and  b«o 
4  Campbell's  Lord  Chancellors,  536;  15  (sixth  N.  S.)  American  Law  Register,  866. 

He  WHS  convicted. 

Lord  Melville  was  impeached  iiefore  the  Lords  in  1806  for  that,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had  used  tbe 
public  money  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  prior  to  and  since  tbe  statute  of  June,  1785.  i^  George  III, 
chapter  31.)  It  was  conceded  that  he  had  properly  accounted  for  all  money;  that  he  had  properly  pJeUd  all 
demandrt  upon  him  as  treasurer;  that  it  had  even  been  down  to  a  certain  period— 

"Irreproachable  to  those  who  exercised  that  office  to  make  use  of  the  public  money  which  pmsed  through 
their  bauds." — Aspeme's  Report,  6. 

There  was  no  complaint  of  any  public  act "  against  the  welfare  of  the  subject  or  the  common  good,*'  or  sob- 
versive  of  any  fundamental  principle  of  government. 

He  con  Id  not,  therefore,  be  impeached  unless  he  was  Indictable  at  common  law,  or  bad  violated  a  statu tf, 
to  do  which  is  by  the  common  law  indictable.  The  managers  insisted  that  his  conduct  was  an  offence  at 
common  law,  and  since  the  statute  of  June,  1^5,  a  violation  of  that  act.    ( Aspeme's  Report,  1%.) 

He  denied  the  charges.    After  hearing  evidence,  questions  were  put  to  the  Judges : 

L  Whether  mone vs  iMued  from  the  exchequer  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  In  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land may  be  lawfully  drawn  therefh»m  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bills  actually  drawn  upon  tlie  treas- 
urer, bat  not  yet  actually  presented ;  anil  whether  money  so  drawn  may  be  deposited  with  a  banker  until  the 
payment  of  such  bills,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them ;  or  whether  such  acts  are  in  law  a  crime  or  offence. 

Answer.  The  Judges  answered  that  such  drawing  and  depofit  of  money  were  lawfnl  and  no  crime. 

2.  Whether  moneys  issued  from  the  exchequer  to  the  cr^t  of  the  treasurer  of  tiie  navy  in  the  Bank  of  Eog- 
land  may  be  lawfully  drawn  therefrom  by  him  to  be  ultimately  applied  to  navy  services,  but  in  tbe  mean  tiiD«, 
and  until  required  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  with  a  private  banker  in  the  name  and  uader  the  control 
of  hid  (Melville's)  private  clerk. 

Answer.  The  Jndges  answered  that  if  the  object  of  drawing  the  money  fh>m  the  Bank  of  England  was  to 
deponit  it  wit*i  a  private  banker,  it  was  not  lawftil,  although  intended  to  be  and  in  fact  ultimately  api^ied  to 
naval  service :  but  if  so  deposited  bonafde  as  the  means  or  supposed  means  of  more  conveniently  applying  the 
money  to  naval  services,  the  money  may  be  lawfhlly  drawn. 

3.  Whether  it  was  lawfU  for  the  treasurer,  before  the  statute  25,  Gkorg«  m,  chapter  31,  (and  especially  as 
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'*  maladministration"  or  "  miflcondact,"  not  necesBarily  indictable,^  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  the  United  Statee.f  Demeanor  is  conduct,  and  he  is  guilty  of 
misKdemeanor  who  misdemeans  or  misconducts.  The  power  of  impeachment,  so 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  was  inserted  in  the  Const itution  to  secure 
^*  &o^^  behavior,"  to  punish  ''  misconduct,"  to  defend  "  the  community  against 
tlie  incapacitj,  negligence,  or  perfidy  of  the  chief  magistrate,"  to  punish  ''abuse 
or  power,"  "treachery,"  *' corrupting  his  electors;"  or,  as  Madison  declared, 
*«  for  any  act  which  might  be  called  a  misdemeanor."!    And  Mr.  Madison  after- 


tiim  malary  bad  been  aagmeatad  by  the  klng'i  warrant  in  Aill  latisfeclion  of  all  wages,  fees,  and  profits.)  to  apply 
mooejy  ioipreawd  to  him  for  naval  services  to  any.  other  use  whatever,  public  or  private,  and  whether 
■nteti  »pplieation  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  mformanon  or  IndJctment.  The  Jndgeil 
SkA^-vrered  it  was  not  anlawfal,'SO  as  to  oonstitate  «  misdemeanor  piuishable  by  information  or  indictment 

Xbe  form  of  these  qaestions  implies  that  Melville  had  not  OMd  the  pabUc  money  far  private  parposes  «{iu;s 
the  stAtate  of  SK,  Qeorge  III,  chapter  31,  and  it  was  not  at  common  law  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so  prior  to  the 

Xbe  csuae  wasone  not  calling  tar  any  decision  of  the  general  qnestion  whether  an  act  to  be  impea^able  rnnft 
be  indictable,  nor  was  any  such  proposition  dtscusMd.    The  Lords  d«cided  he  was  not  guilty. 

"Fbe  first  charge  against  Judge  Hamphreys  was  for  advocAtiog  secession  in  a  public  speech  Deceftsber  29, 
1S60,  ^rhich  was  no  crime  by  common  or  statute  law.  and  yet  be  wan  impeached  and  removed.  There  was  no 
rebellion  then  and  no  "oon^erate**  government  (4  Cranch.  75 ;  1  Dallas,  35 ;  2  Wallace.  Jr.,  139 ;  2  Bishop, 
Crimisall^w,  1186-1201;  23  Boston  Law  Reporter,  507,  705;  1  Bishop.  514;  Burr's  Trial,  Ooombs'  Edition, 


*■  "On  the  16th  of  October,  1667,  the  House  being  informed  that  there  have  been  some  innovationM  oflaU 
in.  triaim  0/ men  for  tkeir  lieeo  ond  doatko^  aod  in  some  particular  cases  restraints  have  been  put  upon  Juries 
in  tbe  inqnlriea,  this  matter  is  referred  to  a  committee.  On  the  16th  of  November  this  committee  are  empow- 
ered to  reeeive  information  against  the  Lord  Chief  Jnstlce  Kelynge,  for  any  other  MISDEMEaNOKS  beiildes  those 
eoncemini^  juries ;  and  on  the  11th  of  December,  1667,  this  committee  report  several  resolntioos  against  the 
I>OTd  Chief  Justice  Kelynge,  of  iUtgal  and  arbitrary  proceeding$  in  his  office.  The  flr«t  of  these  resolations  is, 
tbat  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  cases  now  reported  are  innotationt  in  the  trial  of  men  for 
tke.ir  lives  and  liberties;  and  that  be  hath  nsed  an  arbitrary  and  Ulegai  power,  which  is  of  dungerous  conra- 
qa«-x>ee  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  tendv  to  the  introducing  of  tiu  arbitrary  ^orer it- 
0s«M<.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  hath  underwilued,  villifled,  and  contemned  Magna  Charta^  the  great  pieserver 
of  otLT  Uvea,  freedom,  and  property."    (4  Hatsei  Prec,  113,  cited  2  Chafe's  Trial,  461.) 

One  of  the  resolves  againut  Chief  Justice  Scrogrgs  was,  "  That  the  dlitcharging  the  grand  Jury  by  the  Court 
of  Kingfe  Bench  in  Trinity  Term  lant,  before  they  had  finished  their  presentments,  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and 
an  ki^h  misdemoanorr    (4  Hatael  127 ;  7  State  Trials.  479.) 

'^Mispriaions  which  are  merely  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high  misdemeanors,  of 


■  *  1.  The  first  and  principal  is  ttie  maladministration  of  such,  high  offices  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employ- 
xnent.     This  is  usually  punished  by  the  method  of  parliamentary  impeachment.**    (4  Blackbt.,  121.) 

t  In  Senate,  Julv  8th,  1797,  it  was  "Resolved,  that  William  Blount,  Esq..  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  entirely  inconsisteut  with  his  public  trust  and  duty 

a  eeosttor,  be  and  he  hereby  is  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  (Wharton's  State  Trials,  202.) 

He  'waa  not  guQty  of  an  Indictable  crimes.    (Story  on  Const,  §  799,  note.) 

Tbe  offence  chai^red,  Judge  Story  remarks,  "  was  not  defined  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
_  attempt  to  seduce  a  United  States  Indian  Interpreter  from  his  duty,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  and  oon- 
daet  of  the  Indians  from  the  public  officers  residing  among  them." 

Blaelutone  says:  **  The  fourth  species  of  olfence  more  immediately  against  the  king  and  government  are 
entitled  misprinonM  and  contempts.  Misprisions  are  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law  generally  understood  to  be 
all  au^  hi^h  offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  Uiereon.  *  *  HiHprisions 
wbkch  are  merely  positive  are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high  miedemeanore,  of  which  the  first  and 
principal  Is  the  maiadminietratwfi  of  such  high  offices  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employment.  This  is  usually 
T>uDi«bed  by  tbe  method  o( parliamentary  impeachment.'*    (Vol.  4,  p.  121.) 

(See  PreeootVs  Trial.  Massachusetts,  1831,  pp.  79-80, 109.  IH-dU,  173-180,  191.) 

On  Chase's  Trial,  the  defence  conceded  that '  *  to  misbehave  or  to  misdemean  is  precisely  the  same."  (2  Chaae'g 
Trial.  J45.) 

t  From  3  Madison's  Papers,  1153,  Ac. 

July  20, 1787. 

The  foUovHng  clause,  relative  to  the  President,  being  under  consideration : 

*'  To  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  for  mnlpraetlce  or  neglect  of  duty." 

Mr.  Ftnckney  moved  to  strike  this  out,  and  said,    "  He  ought  not  to  be  impeachable  while  in  office." 

"Mr.  Dsurce.  If  he  be  not  impeachable  whilst  in  office,  he  will  spare  no  efforts  or  means  whatever  to  get 
hixneelf  re-elected.    He  considered  this  as  an  essential  security  for  the  OOOD  bkhavxor  of  the  Executive." 

•<*  Mr.  WUeon  concurred. 

**  Mr.  Oouvemenr  Morris.  He  can  do  no  criminal  act  without  eoat^ntors,  who  may  be  punished.  In  ease 
be  sboald  be  re>eleoted,  that  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  innocence.  Besides,  who  is  to  impeach  Y  Is  the 
impeachment  to  suspend  his  ftmctions  1    If  it  is  not,  the  mischief  will  go  on. 

"  Colonel  Mason.  No  point  is  of  more  importance  than  that  the  right  of  impeachment  should  be  continued. 
ShAli  an  J  man  be  above  justioet  Above  oil,  shall  that  man  be  above  it  who  can  commit  the  most  extensive 
injoetlee  t 

•^<  jyr.  Franklfai  was  for  retaining  the  clause  as  favorable  to  the  Executive.  History  fbmlshes  one  example 
ooly  of  a  first  magistrate  being  formally  brought  to  public  Justice.  Everybody  cried  out  against  this  as  uncon- 
■titotlonal.  What  was  the  practice  before  this  in  cases  where  the  Chief  Magistrate  rendered  himself  obnoxious  T 
y^y,  reecmrse  was  had  to  assassination,  in  which  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  life,  but  of  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  his  character.  It  would  be  the  best  way,  therefore,  to  provide  in  the  Constitution  for  the  regti> 
Imr  pnnishment  of  the  Executive  where  his  misconduct  should  deserve  it,  and  for  his  honorable  acquittal 
where  be  abonld  be  ni^nstly  aecused. 

**Q..  Morris  admits  corruption  and  some  few  other  offenoes  to  be  such  as  ought  to  be  impeachable,  but 
tbooffbt  the  eases  on^^t  to  be  enumerated  and  defined. 

»  Mr.  Madison  thought  it  Indispensable  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  defending  the  oommunKj 
Bgrninst  tbe  ineapaeity,  negHgenott  or  porfidM  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  limitation  of  the  period  of  his  ser- 
vLe  woa  Bot  a  suffloient  security.    He  might  lose  hlf  capacity  after  hit  appokttment*    He  might  pervert  Ua 

9  I  P  .  . 
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wards  maintained  that  *'  tbe  wanton  remoyal  of  meritorions  officers  would  snbjeel 
him  [the  President]  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust."* 

The  Constitution  declares  that  "the  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior, **f 

By  a  public  law  every  judge  is  required  to  take  an  oath  as  follows  : 

I  do  solemnlj  swear  that  I  will  administer  juBtioe  witboat  respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal 
ri^ht  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  I  will  faithfally  and  impartially  discharge  and 
perform  all  tne  duties  incnmbont  on  me^as  jndge,  Ac^  according  to  the  best  of  my  amiiiies 
and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States:  so  help 
me  God4 

By  another  public  law — the  Constitution — the  President  is  required  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  will  **  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Cod- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States." 

These  oaths  are  public  laws  defining  duties,  and  a  violation  of  them  is  an 
impeachable  misdemeanor,  for  Judge  Blackstone  says :  **  A  crime  or  misdemean<^ 

administration  into  a  icbeme  of  pecalatlon  or  opprejicion.  He  might  betray  his  trust  to  foreign  powers.  *  '  * 
In  the  carte  of  the  executive  magistrate,  which  was  to  be  administered  by  a  single  man,  loss  of  eapaeitf  or 
corruption  wait  more  within  the  compass  of  probable  eyents,  and  either  of  them  might  be  fatal  to  the  republic 
"  Mr.  (^erry  urged  the  necessity  of  impeachments.  A  good  magistrate  will  not  fear  then.  A  bad  one  ouf  III 
to  be  kept  in  fear  of  them.  He  hoped  the  maxim  woold  never  be  adopted  here  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  oosid 
do  no  wrong. 

*  *  *  *  *  *     -  * 

"Mr.  Randolph.  The  propriety  of  impeachments  was  a  favorite  principle  with  him.  Gnllt  wherever  found 
ought  to  be  ponUhed.  The  Executive  will  have  great  opportunities  of  abusing  his  power,  partlcolarljr  la  time 
of  war. 

"O.Morris.  ♦♦•♦*♦ 

"  The  Executive  ought  to  be  Impeachable  for  treachery.  Corrupting  his  electors  and  incapacity  were  other 
causeti  of  impeachment  For  the  latter  he  shotild  be  punished  not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  officer,  and  punl&hed 
only  by  degradation  ftt>m  his  office. 

"The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to  two.** 

SXPTKMBKB  6,  1767. 

(From  3  Madison's  Papers,  1528.) 

"  The  clause  referring  to  the  Senate  the  trial  of  impeachment  against  the  President  for  treaaon  and  briber; 
was  taken  up. 

' '  Colonel  Mason.  Why  Is  the  provlrion  restrained  to  treason  and  bribery  T  Treason,  as  defined  In  the  Cob- 
stitutiOD,  will  not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous  offences.  Hastings  is  not  guilty  of  treason.  Attempts  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  may  not  be  treason  as  above  defined.  As  bills  of  attainder,  which  have  saved  tbs 
Britloh  constitution,  are  forbidden,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  extend  the  power  of  impeachments. 

"  He  moved  to  add  after  '  bribery,  Vor  *  maladmlnUtration.' 

"  Mr.  Madison.  8o  vague  a  term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. 

"Colonel  Mason  withdrew  * maladnOnistration,'  and  snbstltatad  'other  Ugh  orimet  and  ndJdeBMaiMMi 
against  tbe  state.' 

"Agreed  to,  elg&t  States  to  three. 

"  Mr.  Madison  objected  to  the  trial  of  fhe  Prerident  by  tiie  Senate,  especially  as  he  was  to  be  Impeached  by 
the  other  branch  of  the  legiriature;  and  for  any  act  which  might  be  called  a  misdemeanor.  The  PresMest, 
under  these  drcumstances,  was  made  Improperly  dependent.  He  would  prefer  the  Supreme  Court  for  tks 
trial  of  impeachments. 

'  *  Mr.  Williamson  thought  there  was  more  danger  of  too  much  lenMv  than  of  too  much  rigor." 
The  subject  of  Impeachment  will  also  be  found  referred  to  under  the  following  dates  in  1787,  to  wit:  Msy 
£8,  June  2,  June  18.  July  18,  August  6,  August  20,  August  23,  September  4,  and  September  17.  The  propo- 
sitions subndtted  declared  officers  Impeachable  "for  mal  and  corrupt  conduct,"  "for  treason,  bribery,  or  eo^ 
ruption,'*  "for  treason  or  bribery."  But  the  Constltntion  finallv  rejected  all  these  UmltatkMia,  and  gave  tbs 
largest  power  of  impeachment  known  to  parliamentary  law  so  far  as  it  relates  to  misdemeanora. 

*0n  the  16th  June,  1789,  on  the  bUl  to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affiUn,  Mr.  Madison  said  hi  Ooa- 
gress:  "Perhaps  the  great  danger  *  *  of  abuse  In  the  executive  power  lies  In  the  improper  coatinuvioe 
of  bad  men  in  office.  But  the  power  we  contend  for  will  not  enable  oim  to  do  this ;  for  if  an  unworthy  msa 
be  continued  in  office  by  an  unworthy  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  at  any  time  Impeach  him, 
and  the  Senate  can  remove  him  whether  the  Preisldent  chooses  or  not.  The  danger  then  consists  merely  ia 
this — ^the  Preddent  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  contlnQed  ia  Ik 
What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  abuse  of  his  power  and  ttie  restraints  ibst 
operate  to  prevent  it?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by  the  House  before  the  Senate  for  sudi  an 
act  of  malaaminUtration ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  W6nld  sabject  him  to 
impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust"— (4  Elliott's  Debates,  380.) 

f  A  statute  of  Hennr  VITI,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  cuHom  rotulorum  and  derk  of  tiie  peace  for 
the  several  counties  of  England,  provides  that  the  cu$to$  shall  hold  his  office  until  removed,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  durante  sc  bene  geeserit.  It  recites  that  ignorant  persons  had  got  In  by  unfair  means.  And  so  li  ths 
t«inure  of  Judges  in  England  by  the  Declaration  of  Right.  The  tenure  durante,  &o.,  was  introduced  to  enable 
a  removal  to  be  made  for  mitibehavior. — (2  Chase's  Trial,  337.)  Bv  act  of  13  William  3,  o.  2»  s.  3,  the  conuoli- 
sion  of  every  judge  runs  "quamdiu  ae  bene  ge»Berit.*'^2  Chase's  Trial,  255.  336,  342,  388.)  See  p.  145  Peck'i 
Trial,  427,  where  Buchanan  said:  "Judges  hold  during  good  behavior — official  misbehavior  Is  impeaohable. 
What  Is  misbehavior  t  We  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  respondent  has  Violated  the  ConsUtutlon  or  soin« 
known  law  of  the  land.  This  was  the  principle  deduced  fh>m  Cham's  Trial  in  opporftion  to  the  prinelpls 
*       *       *       thatinorder  to  render  an  officer  impeachable  he  must  be  indictable." 

i  Act  of  September  24.  1769, 1  Stat,  76 ;  Chase's  Trial,  408 
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18  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbiddiug  or 
commanding  it."* 

The  Constitntion  contains  inherent  eyidence,  therefore,  that  as  to  judges  they 
shoald  be  impeachable  when  their  hehaviar  is  not  good — and  the  Senate  are 
made  the  ezdnsive  judges  of  what  is  bad  behavior. 

The  words  "  good  behavior"  are  borrowed  from  the  English  laws,  and  have 
been  constraed  there  in  a  way  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  impeachment  to  a  wide 
range.  They  were  first  introduced  into  an  English  statute  to  procure  the 
removal  of  officers  who,  on  trial,  might  prove  too  ignorant  to  perform  their 
duties. 

These  general  views  are  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Con« 
BtitQtion,  declared  by  themselves  in  convention,  by  Madison^f  in  the  Virginia 
Conyention  of  1788,  and  by  Alexander  Hamilton,}  in  the  Federalist,  who  says 

*  "At  eommon  law  an  ordinary  violation  of  a  pnblle  statnte,  even  by  one  not  in  office,  though  the  statnte 
In  terau  provide!  no  pnntehment,  If  an  Indictable  misdemeanor.**  (Biabop'ii  MS.  letter  to  a  member  ci  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  citing  1  BiMhop  Cr.  Law,  3d  ed,,  leo.  187,  535.) 

The  term  **  mi^denuanor*''  coven  every  act  of  "MufrdUvtor,"  In  the  popular  sentie. 

"Miiidemeanor  in  office  and  misbehavior  in  office  mean  the  tame  thing.'*   (7  Dane's  Abridgement,  965  ) 

Misbehavior,  therefore,  which  i«  mere  negation  of  "good  behavior,"  hi  an  exprewt  limitation  of  the  office  of 
i  Judge.    (See  North  American  Review  for  October,  VXri,) 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  discoaidng  the  Judicial  "tenure  of  good  behavior,"  and  the  remedy  In  eaaec  of  "  Judi* 
dvj  eocroachmente  on  the  legislative  autliority  "  by  pronouncing  laws  unconstitntional,  says : 

"It  may,  in  the  last  place,  be  observed  that  the  supposed  danger  of  Judiciary  encroachments  on  the  leglsla- 
tire  aatbority,  which  has  been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in  reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  miscon* 
•tractions  and  contraventions  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  may  now  and  then  happen,  but  they  can  never  be  so 
ext«iuiTe  as  to  amount  to  an  inconvenience,  or  in  any  sensible  degree  to  affect  the  order  of  the  political  system. 
This  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  frum  the  general  nature  of  the  Judicial  power;  from  the  objects  to  which  it 
rtrlstes;  from  the  manner  in  which  U  hi  exercised ;  from  its  comparative  weakness ;  and  ft'om  its  total  incapa* 
city  to  support  its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  Inference  is  greatly  fortified  by  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant  constitutional  check  which  the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legiMlative  body, 
and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other,  would  give  to  that  body  upon  tbe  members  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
meat  This  is  alone  a  complete  security.  There  never  can  be  danger  that  the  Judges,  by  a  s<^ries  of  delibe- 
rate usurpations  on  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  would  hazard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body  intrusted 
with  it,  while  this  body  was  possessed  of  the  power  to  punish  them  for  their  presumption  by  degrading  them 
from  tbeir  stations.  While  this  ought  to  remove  all  apprehenslona  on  the  subject,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time, 
a  cogent  argument  for  constituting  the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments."    (  Pedcraliat,  No.  81.^ 

Impeachment  is  not  merely  nor  necessarily  punitiw  onl^,  but  it  may,  and  often  must  be,  protective,  Tb« 
isfety  of  the  public  may  demand  its  exercise  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  intentional  wrong  but  only  a 
mistake  of  Judgment.  The  republic  cannot  be  suffered  to  perish  or  Its  great  interests  to  be  put  In  peril  from 
aoy  tender  regard  for  individual  feelings  or  errors. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  evidently  held  that  Judges  were  Impeachable  for  asiumptlons  of  power.  (  Letter  lo 
Hr.  Jarvis,  September  28, 1820;  and  see  Jackstm's  veto. message  on  the  bank  bill.) 

t  "Were  the  President  to  commit  anvthing  so  atrocious  as  to  summon  only  a  few  States  (to  consider  a 
treaty)  he  would  bt  impeached  and  ^anvtcted^  as  a  vu^ority  of  the  States  toould  be  <\ffiBCted  bjf  hie  miedemeanor,** 

And  again: 

"  Hr.  Madl«on,  adverting  to  Mr.  Mason's  objection  to  tbe  President's  power  of  pardoning,  said  it  would  bt 

extremely  improper  to  vest  it  in  the  Houiie  of  Representatives,  and  not  much  less  so  to  plactj  it  in  the  Senate; 

b«caa«e  nnmerous  bodies  were  actuated  more  or  less  by  passion,  and  might,  in  the  moment  of  vengeance, 

furg«t  humanity.    It  was  an  established  practice  in  Massachusetts  for  the  legislature  to  determine  in  such 
cases. 

'"  It  was  found,  says  he,  that  two  different  sessions,  before  each  of  which  the  question  came,  with  respect  lo 
panlonlogtbe  diflinquents  of  the  rebellion,  were  governed  precisely  by  different  sentiments— the  one  would 
exeeate  with  uolversal  vengeance,  and  the  other  would  extend  general  mercy. 

"  There  is  one  security  in  this  case  to  which  gentlemen  mav  not  have  adverted :  If  the  President  be  eon- 
necttid  in  any  snspicioUM  manner  with  any  persons,  and  there  be  grounds  to  believe  he  will  shelter  himself,  the 
Honie  of  Representatives  can  impeach  him ;  they  can  remove  blm  If  found  guiltv ;  they  cau  suspend  him 
when  mspected,  aad  the  power  will  devolve  on  the  Vlce*President.  Should  he  be  suspected  also,  he  may 
likewise  be  suspended  till  he  be  impeached  and  removed,  and  the  legislature  shall  make  a  temporary  appoint* 
mi^nt.  Thi>i  is  a  great  security."  (Debates  of  tbe  Virginia  Convention,  printed  at  the  Enquirer  Pnass  for 
Rlchey.  Worsley  Sc  AugusUne  Davh»,  1805,  pp.  353-4.    11  Howell  stat.  7,  733.) 

:  In  the  Federalist,  No.  65,  he  says : 

*'  The  subjects  of  its  Jurisdiction  are  those  offences  which  proceed  fh>m  the  mieconduei  of  pvblie  men,  or,  la 
other  words,  from  the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public  trust.  They  are  of  a  nature  which  may,  with  peca* 
iiar  propriety,  b«  denominated  poUticid,  as  they  relate  <dilefly  to  injuries  done  immediately  to  the  society  itself." 

"What,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution  itself  ?  Is  It  not  designed  as  a  method  of 
oational  inquest  into  tbe  conduct  of  pulilic  men  f  If  this  be  the  design  of  it  who  cau  so  properly  be  tha 
ioqaisitors  for  Uie  nation  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation  themselves  f  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  power 
of  originating  the  Inquiry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  preferring  the  impeachment,  ought  to  be  lodged  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislative  body  ;  wilt  not  the  reasons  which  indicate  the  proprietv  of  this  arrangement  strongly  plead 
for  an  admiaidon  of  the  other  branch  of  that  body  to  a  share  of  the  inquiry  t  The  model  from  which  the  idea 
of  this  Institution  has  been  borrowed  pointed  out  that  course  to  the  convention.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the 
province  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  prefer  the  impeachment  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  decide  upon  it. 
Several  of  tbe  State  constitutions  have  followed  the  example.  As  well  the  latter  as  the  former  seem  to  hava 
r^ffsrded  the  practice  of  impeachments  as  a  bridle  In  the  hands  of  the  legislative  body  upon  the  executive 
•er^'ants  of  the  government.    1m  not  this  the  true  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  T" 

To  what  extent  this  writer  contemplated  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  not  left  in  doubt  In  the  succeediag 
number  of  the  same  commentary  he  observes : 

"  The  canventiou  might  with  propriety  have  meditated  the  puniahment  of  the  executive  for  a  deviation 
from  the  faistmetions  of  the  Senate  or  a  want  of  bitagrity  la  the  eonduct  of  the  negotiatlDns  ooaamltted  t« 
kixn."  slaasiy  aot  statutory  offenaaa. 
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tbat  "  Beveral  of  tbe  State  conBtitntions  haye  followed  the  example"  of  Great 
Britain.  And  up  to  that  time  the  State  constitutions  had  adopted  the  British 
system  with  only  some  modifications  ;  but  none  of  them  recognizing  the  idea 
that  impeachment  was  limited  to  indictable  acts,  but  all  affirming  '<  that  the 
subjects  of  this  jurisdiction  were  offences  of  a  political  nature."  *  Some  of  these 
constitutions  limited  impeachment  to  "  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  office ;"  or, 
as  in  the  New  York  constitution  of  1777,  to  **  yenal  and  corrupt  conduct  in 
office;"  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  discarded  all  these  limita- 
tions, and  gaye  the  power  in  the  broadest  terms.  It  is  said  this  proyision  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  copied  from  that  of  New  lork.t  If 
BO,  the  change  in  phraseology  is  significant. 

These  general  yiews  are  supported  by  the  elementary  writers,  withont 
exception,  up  to  the  last  year. 

Curtis,  in  his  History  of  the  Constitution,  (  says :  ''  Although  an  impeachment 
may  inyolye  an  inquiry,  whether  a  crime  against  any  positiye  law  has  been 
committed,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  trial  Jor  crime^  nor  is  there  any  necessity, 
in  the  case  of  crimes  committed  by  public  officers,  for  the  institution  of  any 
special  proceeding  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  laws, 
since  they,  like  all  other  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  in  respect  of  offences  against  positiye  law.  The  purpaset 
of  an  impeachment  lie  toholly  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  statute  or  the  custom- 
ary law.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  to  ascertain  tohether  cause  exists  for 
removing  a  public  officer  from  office.  Such  a  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  either  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  aside  from  its  functions,  he  has  vio- 
lated a  law,  or  committed  what  is  technically  denominated  a  crime.  But  a  cause 
for  removal  from  office  may  exist  where  no  offence  against  positiye  law  has  been 
committed,  as  where  the  individual  has  from  immorality ,  or  imbecility,  or  mal- 
administration becotne  unfit  to  exercise  the  office.  The  rules  by  which  an 
impeachment  is  to  be  determined  Are  therefore  peculiar,  and  are  not  fully 
emoraced  by  those  principles  or  provisions  of  law  which  courts  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  are  required  to  administer." 

*  Thus,  in  that  of  Virginia,  egtabllihed  in  1776,  la  Men  ihli  prorislon:  *'The  goyemor,  when  be  b  ool 
of  office,  and  othen  offending  against  tbe  State,  either  by  maladministration,  oormption,  or  other  meani,  ihaQ 
be  impeachable  by  the  bouie  of  delegates.*'  In  the  iiHoie  you*,  in  the  snoceediag  month,  Delaware  provided 
Jn  her  congtitntiou  that  "the  President  when  he  is  out  of  office,  and  eighteen  months  thereafter,  and  all  oihtn 
offending  against  the  State,  either  by  maladministration,  corruption,  or  other  means,  b7  which  the  safety  of 
tbe  commonwealth  may  be  endangered,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  boute  of  assembly."  So,  North  Csro> 
Una,  two  months  later,  provided  in  her  constitution :  "  The  governor  and  other  officers  offending  ag^nst  lbs 
State  by  violating  any  part  of  this  constitntion,  maladministration  or  oormption,  may  be  proaecated  oo  tbs 
impeachment  of  the  general  assembly,  or  presentment  of  the  grand  Jtiry  of  any  coort  of  supreme  Jarisdio- 
tlon  bx  this  State." 

The  constitution  of  Clonneetieat  is  stated  to  contain  a  provision  "  to  call  to  aeeonnt  for  any  misdemenor 
and  maladministration."  That  of  New  York  provides :  "Tbe  power  of  impeaching  all  officers  of  tbe  Stste 
for  mal  and  corrupt  conduct  in  their  respective  offices  is  vested  in  the  representatives  of  tbe  people  in  anfeo- 
bly,"  and  the  trial  Is  declared  to  be  for  "  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  So,  in  the  elaborate  constitution  of  Mas- 
■achnsetts,  the  eighth  article  declares :  ' '  The  senate  shall  be  a  court  vrith  ftdl  authority  to  hear  and  detcrmioe 
all  impeachments  made  by  the  house  of  representatives  against  any  officer  or  'offloeis  of  the  oommonweaitli 
for  mlHconduct  and  malad^nlnistration  in  their  offices."  Hence,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  iu  ail  of  tbe  Stats 
consUtutionM  to  which  we  have  had  access,  formed  prior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  impeachable  offences 
are  of  a  nature  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  denominated  "  political."  In  neither  of  them  are  tbe 
gnbjects  of  impeachment  mere  "  statutory  offences."  This  minute  recurrence  to  the  constitutions  ot  sevoal 
States  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  not  only  the  most  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  public  sense  of  our  country  at  an  early  period,  but  becaaae,  in  the'  formation  of  the  federal  cos* 
stitution,  their  provisions  should  have  a  controlling  Influence  on  the  minds  of  their  delegfttea  to  the  general 
convention,  seeking  to  commend  it  to  their  adoption  by  engrafting  into  it  parts  of  their  own  syvtama,  and  thai 
imparting  to  it  the  well-ascertained  spirit  and  prudence  of  those  who,  If  adopted,  were  to  be  its  eonsMtaests.*^ 
(From  an  able  article  by  John  C.  Hamilton,  esq.) 

tVoL  6  Am.  Law  Reg.  K.  S.  SfH ;  Wharton's  State  Trials,  987. 

1  Cnrtis's  Hist,  of  Const.,  960-1 ;  5  Elliot,  507-^99. 

Selden  says :  "  Upon  complaints  and  aocnsationsof  the  Commons  the  Lords  may  prooesd  Uk  Jndgmwit  against 
the  delinquent  of  what  degree  soever  and  what  nature  soever  the  offence  be.  For  where  the  Commons  com- 
plain  the  Lords  do  not  assume  to  themselves  trial  at  eomwum  law.  Neither  do  the  Lords,  at  the  trial  of  a  Com* 
mon  impeachment  by  the  Commons,  deeedert  de  jurt  mo,  (depart  flrom  tkUr  ova  law.)  For  the  Commons  are 
there  instead  of  a  Jury,  and  the  parties  answer,  and  examination  of  witnesses  are  to  be  in  their  presence,  or 
tbey  to  have  copies  thereof;  and  judgment  is  not  to  be  given  but  upon  thdr  demand,  which  is  mstead  <^  a 
verdict,  so  tbe  Lords  do  only  Jndge,  not  try  the  delinqiMnt."  (Salden's  Jndtofttoro  in  Pariiamettt^  Loo^n, 
ISBli  page  (L) 
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Stoij  says :  *  "  Congress  have  anhesitatiDglj  adopted  the  conclusion  that  no 
previous  statate  is  necessary  to  authorize  an  impeachment  for  any  official  mis* 
conduct  *  *  *  In  the  few  cases  o^  impeachment  which  have  hitherto  heen 
tried,  no  one  of  the  chaiges  has  rested  upon  any  statutable  misdemeanors.    *     * 

The  reasoning  by  wbich  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  punish 
for  contempts  (which  are  breaches  of  privilege  and  offences  not  defined  by  any 
positive  laws)  has  been  upheld  by  the  Sapreme  Court,  stands  upon  similar 
groands ;  for  if  the  House  nad  no  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  contempts  until  the 
acts  had  been  previously  defined  and  ascertained  oy  positive  law,  it  is  clear  that 
tbe  process  of  arrest  would  be  illegal : "  Deim  v.  Anderson,  6  Wheat.,  204. 

"In  examining  the  parliamentary  history  of  impeachments,  it  will  be  found 
that  many  offences  not  easily  definable  by  law,  and  many  of  a  purely  political 
character,  have  been  deemed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  worthy  of  this 
extrsordinary  remedy."  t 

"  There  are  many  offences,  purely  political,  which  have  been  held  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  parliamentary  impeachments,  not  one  of  which  is,  in  the  slightest 
manner,  alluded  to  in  our  statute  books.  And,  indeed,  political  offences  are  of 
80  various  and  complex  a  character,  so  utterly  incapaole  of  being  defined  or 
clasfitQed,  that  the  task  of  positive  le^slation  woald  be  impracticable,  if  it  were 
Dot  almost  absurd  to  attempt  it  What,  for  instance,  could  positive  legislation 
do  m  eases  of  impeachment  like  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  in  1788  t 
Resort  then  most  be  had  either  to  parliamentary  practice,  and  the  common  law» 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  hign  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  or  the  whole 
subject  must  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being. 
The  latter  is  so  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  that  no  lawyer 
or  statesman  would  be  inclined  to  countenance  so  absolute  a  despotism  of 
opinion  and  practice,  which  might  make  that  a  crime  at  one  time  or  in  one  per- 
son, which  would  be  deemed  innocent  at  another  time  or  in  another  person.  The 
only  safe  guide  in  such  cases  must  be  the  common  law.  *  *  And  however 
mach  it  may  fall  in  with  the  political  theories  of  certain  statesmen  and  jurists 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  common  law  belonging  to  and  applicable  to  the  nation 
in  ordinary  cases,  no  one  has  as  yet  been  hold  enough  to  assert  that  the  power 
of  impeachment  is  limited  to  offences  positively  defined  in  the  statute  book  of 
the  Union,  as  impeachable  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.") 

Bawle,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  says  :  "  The  delegation  of  important 
trosts  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  society  is  always  from  various  causes 
liable  to  abuse.  The  fondness  frequently  felt  for  the  inordinate  extension  of 
power,  the  influence  of  party  and  of  prejudice,  the  seductions  of  foreign  states, 
or  the  baser  appetite  for  illegitimate  emoluments,  are  sometimes  productions  of 
what  are  not  inaptly  termed  political  offences,  (Federalist,  No.  65,)  which  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  take  cognizance  of  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

'*  The  involutions  and  varieties  of  vice  are  too  many  and  too  artful  to  be 
anticipated  by  positive  law."     (Bawle  on  Const,  200.) 

**  In  general,  those  offences  which  may  be  committed  equally  by  a  private 
person  as  by  a  public  officer  are  not  the  subjects  of  impeachment."     (Id.,  204.) 

*'  We  may  perceive  in  this  scheme  one  useful  mode  of  removing  from  office 
him  who  is  unworthy  to  fill  it,  in  cases  where  the  people  and  sometimes  the 
President  himself  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  that  object."     (Id.,  208.) 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  impeachment,  says :  <'  The 
CoDstitntion  has  rendered  him  [the  President]  directly  amenable  by  law  fur 
maladministration.    The  inviolability  of  any  officer  of  the  government  is  incom- 

*  I  Stoiy  on  Const,  ^  799.  In  a  note  he  layi:  "  It  mav  be  inppoied  that  the  first  charge  in  the  artJcles  of 
IffipcRchaient  afainat  WllUam  Blonnt  waa  a  utatutable  offencti ;  bat  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  act  of 
CtiogTfM  of  1796L  it  wQl  be  found  not  to  hare  been  lo." 

*  I  Storj  OB  Const,  %  800.    He  prooeeda  to  die  nomerooa 
*1  Sloiy  OB  CoDit,  $  797. 
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patible  with  the  republican  theory  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  retribndre 
justice. 

"  If  the  President  will  use  the  authority  of  his  station  to  yiolate  the  Oonsti- 
tution  or  law  of  the  land,  the  House  of  Representatives  can  arrest  him  in  hia 
career  by  resorting  to  the  power  of  impeachment."     (1  Kent's  Com.,  289.) 

Neither  in  Oongress  nor  in  any  State  has  any  statute  been  proposed  to  defioe 
impeachable  crimes  :  so  uniform  has  been  the  opinion  that  none  was  neoessarj, 
even  in  those  states,  few  in  number,  where  common-law  crimes  do  not  exist. 

The  assertion,  '*  that*  unless  the  crime  is  specifically  named  in  the  Constttntion, 
impeachments,  like  indictments,  can  only  be  instituted  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  statutory  law  of  the  United  States,'*  is  a  view  not  yet  a  year  old, 
which  has  not  been  held  at  any  prior  time,  either  in  England  or  America. 

It  would  certainly  seem  dear  that  impeachments  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  acts  indictable  by  statute  or  common  law,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
&r  human  prescience  or  foresight  to  define  in  advance  by  statute  the  neoessarj 
subjects  of  impeachment.  The  Constitution  contemplated  no  sach  absurd  impoB- 
sibility.  It  may  be  said  there  is  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Senate  a  power  so 
undefined.  It  was  because  of  this  danger  that  the  power  has  been  limited  as  it 
is  by  the  Constitution,  and  experience  has  showa  that  the  limitations  are  more 
than  sufficient. 

The  whole  system  of  common-law  crimes,  as  it  exists  in  England,  and  ia 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  is  the  result  of  a  judicial  power  equally 
undefined. 

The  system  of  impeachment  is  to  be  governed  by  great  general  principles  of 
right,  and  it  is  less  probable  that  the  Senate  will  depart  from  these,  than  that 
the  whole  legislature  would  in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  or  than  courts  in  estab- 
lishing the  common  law.t 

The  Constitution  contains  inherent  evidence  that  the  indictable  character  of 
an  act  does  not  define  its  impeachable  quality.    It  enumerates  the  classes  of 

cases  in  which  legislative  power  may  be  exercised,  and  it  defines  the  class  of 

'■  ■     ■  ■  ■■  ■     .  •     f  ■     ■      .  ■ 

*  VoL  6  Am.  ,Law  Reg.,  N.  8.,  969. 

tThe  Constitution  has  made  the  Senate,  like  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  sole  Judge  of  what  the  law  fs,  assnoiiBg 
their  wisdom  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  eommon  law  courts.  0i  Hale's  P.  C,  275;  Barclay's  Digest,  140 ;  Cob« 
■tltntioq,  article  one,  section  three.)  This  is  necessarily  so;  for  though  some  statutory  and  common  law  crimes 
are  Impeachable,  yet  not  ail  of  them  are,  and  Uie  filenate  decides  which  are  and  are  not.  It  Is  aaid  if  th« 
impeachable  crimes  are  not  defined  by  law  the  power  of  Impeachment  will  be  undefined  and  daageraos.    Tbs 

I>ower  to  determine  impeachable  crimes  by  the  Senate  is  no  more  undefined  than  the  power  of  the  coannoB 
aw  courts  to  determine  common  law  crimes.  Impeachment  is  regulated  by  principles  as  well  defined  and  pe^ 
maoently  settled  as  the  fVindamental  and  eternal  doctrines  of  right,  reason,  and  Justice  penradinf  tiM  pariia- 
mentarr  Jurisprudence  of  ctTiliced  nations,  and  like  the  common  law,  it  has  emerged  from  primeval  erron,  sod 
adapted  itself  to  an  advanced  civilisation.  The  danger  of  ImperiUing  the  safety  of  nations  in  meamiing  parij»' 
mentary  law  by  the  rale  which  defines  wrongs  to  Individuals  is  Infinitely  greater  ihaa  the  evils  which  can  flow 
from  recognising  the  law  of  impeachment  as  a  parliamentary  system  resting  upon  its  own  solid  foandaitom. 

The  rule  which  allows  impeachments  for  indictable  acts  enables  the  legislative  department  or  the  Senate 
alone  to  declare  trivial  otFences  impeachable  while  the  parliamentary  law  limiting  lmpcachiU>le  offences  to  mis- 
demeanors affecting  the  nation  is  less  latitndinarian  and  attended  with  less  danger  of  abuse.  When  impeadt* 
ment  is  employed  to  remove  offloers  for  wilful  violations  of  the  Constitution  or  laws,  for  exercising  the  poveis 
of  Congress  or  the  Judiciary  for  performing  acts  affecting  the  nation  unauthorized  by  law,  for  refusing  to  ex«- 
cnte  laws  requiring  that  duty,  for  a  perveniou  of  lnwftii  powers  to  accomplish  uncoiutitutloaal  object— tbees 
*re— 

'*  Offences  as  tangible  and  as  capable  of  being  measured  by  fixed  rules  as  any  felony  defined  in  criminal  lafra.** 

And  this  is  as  definite  and  no  less  latitndinarian  than  the  common  law  itself,  which  is  "the  perfeetioBof 
reason"  as  determined  by  courts.  For  even  In  England  not  all  common  law  offences  are  impeachable,  but 
only  such  of  them  (along  with  others  not  indictable)  as  by  parliamentary  usage  or  popular  sense  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  '  'high"  misdemeanors,  and  of  this  the  House  of  Lords  are  the  sole  judges.  (Peck's Trial,  10  Seidsn, 
Judicature  in  Parliaments,  6;  S  Hale  P.  C,  d75;  Barclay's  Digest,  140.) 

On  the  trial  of  Judge  Presoott,  in  Massachusetu.  in  182L,  Mr.  Shaw  said:  "The  security  of  onrri^ts 
depends  rather  upon  the  general  tenor  and  character  than  upon  particular  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 
The  love  of  freedom  aud  Justice,  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  Interwoven  in  the 
whole  texture  of  our  social  institutions,  a  thorough  and  inteHigent  acquaintance  with  their  rights,  and  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  thom,  In  short,  those  moral  and  Intellectuc^  qualities  without  which  social  liberty 
cannot  exist,  and  over  which  despotism  can  obtain  no  control,  these  stamp  the  character  and  give  security  to 
the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  *  *  *  But  it  has  not  been,  and  It  cannot  be.  eonteoded 
that,  in  its  decisions  and  adUndications,  this  court  Is  not  governed  by  established  laws.  These  mav  be  poritirs 
and  express,  or  they  may  depend  upon  reasoning  and  analogy.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  a  rule  ^plieable 
to  eveiy  case  in  the  text  of  the  statute  book.  Laws  are  founded  on  certain  general  principles  and  tiie  ralatioDS 
of  men  in  society.  It  is  the  province  of  this  court,  as  of  all  other  Judicial  tribunals,  to  search  out  and  apply 
these  principles  to  the  particular  cases  in  judgment  before  them."  And  see4  Howard's  St.  Trials,  47,  per  Setdsa, 
6  Am.  Law  Beg.,  K.  S.,  S64. 
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persons  and  cases  to  which  the  jadicial  power  extends  ;   but  there  is  no  tuch 
enumeration  of  impeachable  ccues^  though  there  is  oi persons. 

In  England  and  some  of  the  states  the  power  of  removal  of  officers  by  the 
execative  on  the  address  or  request  of  the  legislature*  exists,  but  the  Constitution 
made  no  provision  for  this,  as  to  any  officer,  manifestly  because  the  power  of 
impeachment  extended  Uh  every  proper  cajtefor  refnoval. 

As  to  the  President  and  Vice-President,  there  is  this  provision,  that  *'  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal^  death,  resignation,  or  inability ^ 

*  *  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  *  *  until  the  disability  be 
removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected."     (Article  2,  section  1.) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  the 
power  of  impeachment  as  a  means  of  defending  *'  the  community  against  the 
incapacity ''  of  officers.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution  recognized  the  same 
view,  article  2,  section  1 :  '*  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  *  * 
iiuibility,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly^  until  the  disability 
be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

rPhis  and  the  power  of  impeachment  are  the  only  modes  of  getting  rid  of  offi- 
cers whose  inabiliiy  from  insanity  or  otherwise  renders  them  unfit  to  hold  office, 
and  whose  every  official  act  will  necessarily  be  misdemeanor,  '  As  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  it  was  necessary  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  desig- 
Date  a  successor,  and  so  to  determine  the  disability.  As  to  all  other  officers, 
the  Constitution  or  laws  define  the  mode  of  designating  a  successor,  and  it  is 
left  to  the  impeaching  power  to  remove  in  cases  of  insanity  or  misdemeanor  aris- 
ing firom  that  or  other  cause.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  whole  nation  must 
Bufier  without  remedy,  if  the  whole  Supreme  Court  or  other  officers  should 
become  utterly  disabled  from  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  if  not  probability. 

In  our  system  it  is  utterly  imposible  to  apply  any  test  of  common  law  or 
statutory  criminality.  The  Supreme  Court,  without  much  consideration,  has 
deCermioed  that  the  national  courts  have  never  been  clothed  with  jurisdiction  of 
common-law  crimes.! 

*  Removal  oa  the  addrem  of  both  hotuet  of  Parliament  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  3 
HnUam,  968.  In  the  convention  which  framed  oar  national  Ck>nititation,  June  2,  1787,  Mr.  John  Dickinson, 
of  I>claware,  moved  "  that  the  Executive  he  made  removahle  by  the  national  leginlature  on  the  request  of  a 
iTM^ority  of  the  legtolaturea  of  individual  Statei."  Delaware,  alone,  voted  for  thin,  and  it  was  rejected. 
loipeactiment  was  deemed  rafflciently  comprehensive  to  cover  every  proper  caie  for  removal. 

t  T%e  reaton  which  denies  JuriedietUm  qf  commoH'taw  crime»  to  tike  amrU  of  the  United  Statea  doet  not  apply 
to  itMpemchmento. 

By  the  Gonstitntion  the  trial  for  crlmei  tanti  be  had  In  the  State  and  district  where  committed.  (Article  6, 
Axn^-ndmcntii.)  By  the  Judiciary  act  of  September  S4,  1789,  the  Supreme  Court  is  rettaieted  to  holding 
Ni'iSsioDS  at  Washington.  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  73.)  By  the  Constitution  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  eourte  as  Congress  may  establish.  (Article  3,  section 
1  :   article  1,  section  10. 

It  was  held  M  early  as  1812  that  the  circuit  and  dlHtrict  courts  of  the  United  States,  being  the  **  inferior 
rovrts"  established  by  CJongress,  could  eXercixe  no  common-law  criminal  juriisdiction.  Thiii  doctriue  was 
r«'Ciffirmed  in  1816  bv  a  divided  court,  and  has  never  been  authoritatively  decided  since.  (United  Stateii  ve, 
Iladson,  7  Cranch,  32;  United  States  ve.  Corltdge,  1  Wheaton.  415;  I  Oallis,  Reports,  488;  United  Stateti  vs. 
Laaeaster.S  McLean's  Reports,  431;  Washington  Circuit  Court  Reportw,  84;  United  States  vs.  Ravara,  2 
jyallBA  297;  United  States  v».  Wormll,  2  Dallas.  384 ;  United  States  t$.  Maurice.  2  Brock.,  96 ;  United  Stetes 
r«.  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  Woodbridge  &.  Minot,  401 ;  United  States  v».  Babcock,  4  McLean,  113-115.) 

Thifl  ruling  has  been  disapproved  by  Uie  ablest  commentators  on  constitutional  and  criminal  law— by  Story, 
and  Rawle,  and  Bitihop,  and  Wharton.  (1  Bishop's  Criminal  Law,  third  edition.  163,  [20  ;J  act  of  Congress 
of  September  24,  1789,  sections  9-11 ;  Statutes  1842,  chapter  188,  section  3;  Du  Ponceau  on  Jurisdiction.) 

The  denial  of  common  law  criminal  jurisdiction  in  these  inferior  courts  rests  solely  on  the  reasons  that  such 
tribonals  being  created  not  by  the  Conetitutiou^  but  by  act  of  Congees,  they — 

"  Possess  no  Jurisdiction  but  what  is  given  them  by  the  power  that  creates  them ;"  and  that — 

*•  There  exists  no  definite  criterion  of  distribution  [of  Jurisdiction]  between  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of 
the  eaine  district*' 

And  that  common  law — 

**  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  legislative  act" 

And  it  is  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  alone — 

* '  Potaseases  jurisdiction  derived  immediately  from  the  Constitution,  and  of  which  the  legislative  power 
cannot  deprive  it"    (7  Cranch,  33.) 

Wlkere,  therefore,  a  common  law  jurisdiction  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  a  court  created  by  that 
instrument,  it  is  one  "  of  which  the  legislative  power  cannot  deprive  it"    (7  Cranch,  33.) 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Constitution  has  done  as  to  impeachments;  it  has  created  the  tribunal  for 
tlieir  trial— the  Senate ;  it  has  given  that  body  Jniisdlction  of  all  "  crimes  and  mSsdemeanon"  impeachable  by 
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When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  all  the  States  recognized  common-lav 
crimesi  and  those  added  since  do  so  with  few  exceptions.  Bat  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  each  and  different  from  all  others  in  its  common-law  crimes, 
growing  out  of  the  rulings  of  judges  or  its  condition,  and  in  all  statutes  hare 
made  changes,  so  that  no  two  States  recognize  the  same  crimes. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  **to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  *  ♦  « 
To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  aeas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations,"  but  nowhere  declares  they  may  define 
impeachable  crimes,  for  the  yery  good  reason  that  common  parliamentary  Uir, 
subject,  like  the  common  law,  to  be  moulded  to  circumstances  and  adapted  to 
times,  had  already  sufficiently  defined  them.  Congress  cannot  by  any  lav 
abridge  the  right  of  the  House  to  impeach  or  the  Senate  to  try. 

When  the  Constitution  confers  on  the  House  the  *'  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment," and  on  the  Senate  '*  the  sole  power  of  trial,"  these  are  independeot 
powers,  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  joint  opinion  of  the  two  houses,  previoualT 
incorporated  into  a  law.*  Suppose  such  a  law  passed.  It  cannot  be  repealed 
over  a  veto  except  by  a  two-thirds  yot«  in  each  house.  Yet  a  majority  maj 
impeach ;  and,  after  the  veto  of  a  repealing  law,  can  that  majority  be  denied  the 
constitutional  privilege  conferred  on  them  ? 

**  Treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  are  of  course 
impeachable.  Treason  and  bribery  are  specifically  named.  But  "  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  *'  are  just  as  fully  comprehended  as  though  each  was 
specified.  The  Senate  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  what  they  are.  There  is  no 
revising  court.  The  Senate  determines  in  the  light  of  parliamentary  lav. 
Congress  cannot  define  or  limit  by  law  that  which  the  Constitution  defines  ia 
two  cases  by  enumeration,  and  in  others  by  classification,  and  of  which  the 
Senate  is  sole  judge  t  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  treason  and  bribery 
would  not  be  impeachable  if  not  made  criminal  by  statute,  or  so  recognised  bj 
national  common  law.  They  are  impeachable  because  enumerated.  Other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ai*e  equally  designated  by  classification. 

Suppose  the  Constitution  had  declared  **  that  all  persons  committing  *  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors '  shall  be  punished  by  indict- 
ment in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,"  can  it  be  doubted  that  every  crime 
and  misdemeanor  recognized  by  the  common  law  would  be  the  subject  of  indict- 
ment ?  *•  This  would  be  by  force  of  the  Constitution  employing  the  words 
crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  for  these  are  worda  known  to  the  common  law,  aud 
it  is  a  universal  principle  of  interpretation,  acted  on  in  all  the  courts,  that  a 
common-law  term  employed  in  conferriog  jurisdiction  on  courts  is  to  bear  its 
common-law  meaning." 

Nuw,  when  the  Constitution  says  that  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removable  on 
impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  Senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  trial,  the  jurisdiction  is  con/erred,  and  its  scope  is  defined  by 
common  parliamentary  law.} 

The  national  courts  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of  common-law  crimes,  not 
because  common-law  crimes  do  not  exist,  but  because  their  jurisdiction  is  only 
such  as  is  expressly  conferred  on  them,  and  no  statute  has  conferred  the  juris- 

Sarliamentory  nuffe,  sad  no  law  can  limit  it    And  this  view  hai  1>een  gngtained  by  Story,  and  Bawle,  and 
lent,  after  and  in  view  of  the  dociidonii  referred  to.     (6  American  Law  Regifter,  656.) 
At  the  time  the  Coniititution  was  adopted,  and  ever  since  in  England  and  all  the  ori|^nal  Statea  of  the  Union, 
what  l»  known  as  the  *' common  law"  aud  "common>law  crimes"  existed,  and  yet  exists  In  addition  tocnm^' 
dedned  by  statute ;  and  tlUs  is  so  iu  all  the  States  except  Ohio,  and  perhaps  two  or  throe  otbera.* 

*  "The  Parliament  cannot  by  any  act  restrain  the  power  of  a  lubseqnent  Parliament.''  (4  InsL,  4S;  5  Com. 
Dig.,  301.) 

t  •  •  The  peen  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact."  (2  Hale'R,  P.  C; ,  875.  Barday'i  Digeai  140.)  They  ther^ 
fore  are  not  governed  by  the  indictable  ebaractar  of  an  act.  In  fact,  ai  the  highest  eonrfc  they  make  not  only 
parliamentary  law,  bat  the  law  fbr  the  conrti.    (Regina  v.  O'Connell.) 

t  Impeachable  misdemeanQn  are  determined  by  the  Senate  Jnst  as  each  honse  of  Congrem  and  the  vmiit 
having  the  Jurisdiction  to  pn  p  lih  for  contempts  determine  what  acta  or  neglect  conitltnte  them.   (7  Gnnah,  39(1) 
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diction.  But  in  the  Dietrict  of  Oolambia,  tinder  national  jnrisdictioni  common- 
law  erimee  and  jarisdiction  of  them  in  the  courts  do  exist.* 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  crimes  exclusively  of  national  jurisdiction,  and 
others  exclasirelj  of  State  cognizance.  The  murder  of  citizens  in  a  State  is 
not  and  cannot  be  made  criminal  by  act  of  Congress  where  it  is  not  perpetrated 
in  the  denial  of  a  national  right.  The  States  alone  proyide  for  this  and  many 
other  offences.  And,  in  the  States  not  recognizing  common-law  crimes,  they 
may  omit  to  make  homicide  a  penal  offence  as  to  Indians,  negroes,  or  others,  if 
the  lef^dlature  so  determine,  in  the  absence  of  a  law  of  Congress  similar  to  the 
*•  Civil  Rights  "  act.t 

If  no  act  is  impeachable  which  is  not  made  criminal,  then  its  criminality  must 
depend — 

1 .  On  an  act  of  Congress  defining  crimes ;  or, 

2.  On  acts  of  State  legislatures  defining  crimes ;  or, 

3.  On  the  definition  of  common-law  crimes  in  the  States  ;  or, 

4.  On  the  common-law  crimes  existing  in  England  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

It  ie  quite  clear  that  national  law  in  some  form  must  control  it,  since  "  the 
United  States  have  no  concern  with  any  but  their  own  laws."^ 

T^ite  national  government  is  complete  in  itself,  with  powers  which  neither 
depend  on  nor  can  be  abridged  by  State  law8.§ 

If,  then,  impeachment  is  limited  to  acts  made  criminal  by  a  statute  of  Con- 
gress, an  officer  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  impeached,  though  he  should 
go  into  the  "  dominion  of  Canada"  or  the  "  republic  of  Mexico,"  and  there  stir 
up  insarrection,  or  be  guilty  of  violating  all  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or  if  he 
efaonld  go  into  a  State  and  violate  all  of  its  laws  |!  If  so,  a  highway  robber 
may  be  President,  and  he  is  exempt  from  impeachment ! 

*  '*  Ctfrnmon-laie  erimtt  do  ezist^  tkaf  are  indictable,  andjurudu-.tion  of  them  ha$  existed  in  the  courte  of  the 
ITnUed  Suuee  for  two-thirde  of  a  eeniwy  in  the  Dietriet  of  OoltuiUtia."  (I  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law,  leetion  167, 
r>i;J  Da  Pone«aa  on  Joriidietioii,  63-73;  Kendall  ve.  United  States,  12  Peten,  5S4-«13;  United  State*  9$, 
Watkioa.  3  Craneh,  441.) 

Tha  higbett  antbority  on  criminal  law  In  this  eonntty  lajf : 

**  Tliere  most  in  reaeon  and  in  legal  principle  be  in  thoM  loealltiei  where  State  power  li  unknown  common- 
law-  Crimea  against  the  United  States.  Esppciallj  this  exception  mnst  in  reason  extend  to  all  matters  which 
concern  onr  intercourae  with  foreign  as  well  as  to  all  local  transactions  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
■e  wral  StateiL  The  law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  the  adndraity  oonaenUng  both  dvil  and  criminal  things 
-vroold  saeia  therefore  to  have  been  made  United  States  common  law/' 

*  *  *  *  li  ^Q 4  „o  I]i0  United  States  tribunals  wonld  appear  to  have  common  law  cognisance  of 
offeoees  npon  the  high  seas  not  defined  by  statntes,  and  of  all  other  offences  within  the  proper  cognisance  of 
the  criminal  courts  of  a  nation,  committed  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State."  1  Bishop  on 
Criminal  Law,  wction  185,  [3Ll 

Tbe  met  of  Congress  of  February  87,  IBOl,  extended  and  continued  In  fbree  over  the  District  the  common 
susd  statute  law  of  Maryland  where  common4aw  crimes  existed,  and  organised  a  circuit  court  with  the  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  by  sectfon  eleren  of  the  act  of  February  13, 1^1. 
(2  tTiut«d  States  Statutes  at  Large,  92;  2  Statutes,  103-105,  sections  1-3.) 

Tbe  criminal  court  on»Qized  by  act  of  July  7.  1838,  had  the  same  crimltial  Juriidiction.    (5  Statutes,  306.) 

The  snpreme  court  of  the  District,  organised  by  act  of  March  3, 1883v  has  the  same  Jurisdiction  of  the  prior 
eoDrt«  thereby  aboibbed.    (12  Statutes,  section  3^) 

That  jurisdiction  Is  conferred  in  these  words : 

■"That,**  *  •  *  *  "laid  courts"  *  *  •  *  •* shall  have  cognisance  of  all  crimM 
Mid  oilenece  cognisable  imder  the  authority  of  the  United  States.**    (2  Statutes,  9%  ad  February  13, 1801.) 

f  Act  of  April  9,  1866,  14  Stat,  27. 

;  **  It  waa  said  by  one  of  the  counsel  that  the  offsnoe  must  be  a  breach  either  of  the  common  law,  a  State 
lavr,  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  lawyer  could  speak  of  a  misdemeanor  but  as  an  act  violating 
sonso  one  of  these  lawL  This  docUine  surely  is  not  warranted,  for  the  goTemment  of  the  United  States  have 
no  concern  with  any  but  their  own  laws.  *  *  *  But  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  acting  as  a  manager  of  an  impeachment  before  the  highest  court  in  the  nation,  appointed  to  try  the  highest 
officer*  of  the  govemmont,  when  I  speak  of  a  misdemeanor  I  mean  an  act  of  ofBdal  misconduct,  a  violation  of 
official  dnty,  whether  it  b^  a  proceeding  against  a  positive  law  or  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  law."  (Per 
Kicbolson  arsvendo,  2  Chase's  Trial,  34U ;  per  Rodney,  387. 

§  W«ston  9$.  Olty  Council  of  Charleston,  2  Peten»  449 ;  McCuUoeh,  «s.  Maiyland,  4  Wheat.,  316;  Osborn  as. 
Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  9  Id.,  738. 

{|  Mr.  Rodney,  in  tbe  argument  of  Chase's  trial,  said:  *'When  gentlemen  talk  of  an  indictment  being  a 
necesaary  substratum  of  an  impeachment,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  wbat  court  it  must  be  supported. 
In  the  courts  of  ttie  United  States  or  in  the  state  courts  T  If  in  the  state  courts,  then  in  which  of  them ;  or  pro* 
•Tided  it  csm  be  supported  in  any  of  them,  will  the  act  warrant  an  impeachment  Y  If  an  indictment  must  lie  la 
tlitt  coarts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  long  caUlogue  of  crimes  there  are  a  verv  few  wtUch  an  officer  might  not 
commit  witn  imponity.    He  might  be  guilty  of  treason  against  an  individual  State ;  of  murder,  arson,  forgery. 
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It  18  not  poBBible  that  a  position  bo  monstroiu  was  intended  by  the  framenof 
the  Constitution.  Nor  can  the  criminal  statutes  or  common  law  of  the  States 
limit  or  regulate  national  impeachable  offences.  The  fact  that  each  State  difieis 
from  all  others  in  its  laws  renders  this  impossible.  It  never  could  have  been 
designed  to  control  the  national  power  of  impeachment  bj  State  laws,  ever 
▼arjfng  and  conflicting  as  thej  are.* 

If  impeachments  were  limited  in  England  to  indictable  offences,  as  they  never 
have  been,  it  is  manifest  no  such  rule  can  be  adopted  here,  for  we  have  no  uni- 
form and  single  standard  of  the  common  law  as  there. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined  that  the  common-law  crimes  do 
not  exist  in  our  national  system,  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  are  more  applicable 
to  the  Senate  than  to  our  ordinary  courts.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  adopt  the 
remark  of  *<  the  great  Selden*'  on  the  impeachment  of  Ratcliffe :  t  "It  were  better) 
to  examine  this  matter  according  to  the  rui^s  and  foundations  of  thu  house;'' 
that  is,  upon  the  great  principles  of  parliamentary  law  adapted  to  our  condition 
and  circumstances,  as  modified  by  the  Constitution,  giving  it  a  construction  equal 
to  every  emergency  which  may  call  its  powers  into  exercise,  and  giving  in  its 
interpretation  full  effect  in  constitutional  forms  to  the  maxim  it  was  designed  to 
make  effectual — that  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  supreme  law."§ 

If  we  adopt  the  test  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  be  indictable  at  com- 
mon law,  the  Constitution  will  be  practically  nullified  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  rule  c)f  the  common  law,  '*  that  judges  of  record  are  freed  from  all 
presentations  whatever  except  in  Parliament,  where  they  may  be  punished  for 
anvthing  done  by  them  in  such  courts  as  judges."  || 

ISishop  declares  tliat  at  common  law,  **  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  snfficientlj 
established,  that  legislators,  the  judges  of  our  highest  courts,  and  of  all  courts 
of  record  acting  judicially,  jurors,  and  probably  such  of  the  high  officers  of  each 
of  the  governments  as  are  intrusted  with  responsible  discretionary  duties,  are 
not  liable  to  an  ordinary  criminal  process,  like  an  indictment,  for  their  official 
doings,  however  corrupt:"  1  Bishop's  Crim.  Law,  915  [362  ] 

**  At  common  law,  an  ordinary  violation  of  a  public  statute  by  one  not  in 
office,  though  the  statute  in  terms  provides  no  punishment,  is  an  indictable  mis- 
demeanor:" 1  Bishop,  535  [187.] 

And  a  similar  violation  by  inferior  officers  was  an  indictable  misdemeanor. 

»nd  peijnry  in  variont  forma,  without  beinff  amenable  to  the  federal  Jarlsdictlon.  and  anle«i  he  could  be 
Indicted  before  them  be  could  not  be  Impeached."    (3  Cha«e'i  Trial  3S9.) 

The  doctrine  tkat  nothing  it  impeatkahU  mhUm  indieuAU  &wmetof  Con^en  U  impraaieahU. 

If  only  offenoet  indictable  by  act  of  Congrem  are  Impeachable,  the  Preddeot  and  all  civil  ofBeers  will  etrape 
impeachment  for  many  of  the  hlffbent  erfaneii.  Murder,  arson,  robbery,  and  other  crime*  oonunitted  in  a  State 
•re  indictable  by  State  laws,  but  cannot  be  made  so  by  act  of  Congress. 

*In  the  argument  of  Chase's  trial,  Mr.  Rodney  said:  *' Are  we  then  to  resort  to  the  errfng  dau  of  the  dif* 
ferent  States  f  In  New  Hampshire  drunkenness  may  be  an  Indictable  offence,  but  not  in  another  State.  Shall 
a  United  Stateii  Judge  be  Impeached  and  removed  for  getting  Intoxicated  In  New  Hampshire,  when  he  msjr 
drink  as  he  pleaaeii  In  other  States  with  Imptmltyf  In  some  States  witchoiaft  1b  a  heinous  offence,  which  sub- 
fects  the  unfortunate  pemon  to  Indictment  and  punlihment;  In  other  States  it  in  unknown  aa  a  crime.  A  great 
variety  of  caws  might  be  put  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  principle,  and  to  prove  how  Improper  it  would  be  for 
this  eoort  to  be  governed  by  the  practice  of  the  diffSprent  States.  The  variation  of  iiuch  a  compaw  is  too  great 
for  it  to  be  relied  on.  Thb  honorable  body  must  have  a  standard  of  their  own,  which  will  admit  of  no  diaags 
or  deviation."    (2  Chase'a  Trial,  389.) 

t  VoL  6.  Am.  Law  Reg.,  N.  S..  964.    4  Howard's  St  Tr..  47. 

t  A  minlater  Is  answerable  for  the Jasties,  the  Aoneafy,  the  lUiUtf  of  all  measures  emanating  fhom  the  Crown, 
•s  well  aM  for  their  legalUif}  and  thus  the  executive  administration  is,  or  ought  to  be,  auboMlnate,  in  aU  givat 
matters  of  policy,  to  the  superintendence  and  virtual  control  of  the  two  houses  of  Parllamtrnft.  02  HaUam'i 
Const.  HUtory.  550.) 

$  "  It  mav  be  alleged  that  the  power  of  Impeachment  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  inith 
a  view  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  house  have  the  right  to  Investigate  the  conduct  of  all  public  oAcfr*! 
nnder  the  gov«*mment.  Thla  is  dieerfhlly  admitted.  In  lueh  a  case  the  Mfatf  of  tke  rqmbUc  would  he  iki 
omprmiu  kuo;  and  the  power  of  Uia  House  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  would  penetrate  into  the  most  vecnt 
receeses  of  the  executive  department."    (Preddent  Polk's  Mesaage,  Jour.  Ho.  Biep.,  99th  Coog..  lit  teas.,  699.) 

"Sslacs  payuU  saffrsma  (ex:"  Broom's  L«««l  Maxims;  BlouiU'o  7Vm4  Whart.  St.  Tr.,  300,  per  Blount ; 
Fresoott's  Trial,  ISl,  per  Shaw;  eontn,  Blake,  11& 

ai  Hawkins  199,  eh  73.  6  ff;  1  Salk.  396;  9  Wooddeson  506,  355;  Jacob's  Law  Die,  tit.  Jnd^eaj  190oke 
954;  Hmmond  v.  HouteU,  9  Mod.  316;  FUffd  v.  Barker,  19  Co.  93-^  "The  doctrine  which  holds  a  jadgt 
exempt  from  a  civil  auit.  or  indictment  for  any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  him  sitting  as  a  Judge,  ha»  a 
deep  root  in  thb  common  law,**  per  Kent:  Yotuv.  Ltuuin^,  5  Johns.  991 ;  9  Id..  305;  Cun^inifktm  t.  BHekk»t 
8  Cow.,  178 ;  Peck's  Trial,  499;  9  Chase's  Trial,  380.  But  see  the  niling  of  Chief  Justice  Shlppen,  refbrred  te 
in  Addison's  (Pn.)  Trial.  70 ;  1  Bishop  on  Grim.  Law,  915  [369;]  4  Blackst.,  19L 
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If  a  public  officer  intrusted  with  definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
1>eoefit  of  the  community,  wickedly  abuses  or  fraudulently  exceeds  them,  he  is 
punishable  by  indictment,  though  no  injurious  effects  result  to  any  individual 
from  his  misconduct :"  Whart.  Crim.  Law,  §  2«')14. 

**  Whatever  mischievously  affects  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  openly 
outrages  decency,  or  disturbs  public  order,  or  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  or  is 
a  breach  of  official  duty*  when  done  corruptly  is  the  subject  of  indictment:'' 
What.  §  3, 

It  may  be  said  the  immunity  of  a  judge  from  indictment,  for  his  official  acts 
at  common  law,  is  placed  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  to  secure  his  independ* 
ence,  and  that  it  is  the  indictable  character  of  the  act,  if  done  by  a  private 
individual,  which  gives  jurisdiction  by  impeachment.  But  even  this  proves  that 
personal  liability  to  an  indictment  is  no  test  of  impeachability .  And  in  the  nature 
of  things  official  acts  cannot  be  done  by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  indicta- 
ble character  of  an  act  is  no  test  of  its  impeachability ;  and  no  such  test  could 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  rule  of  interpretation,  that  a  law  or  an  instrument  is  not  to  be  construed 
so  as  to  make  its  *'  effects  and  consequences  "  absurd,  if  its  language  may  be 
fairly  uiderstood  otherwise. 

Hlq  permit  all  acts  to  escape  impeachment  unless  indictable  at  common  law,* 
irould  lead  to  consequences  the  most  ruinous  and  absurd,  t 

If  a  judge  should  persistently  hear  the  arguments  of  one  party  to  causes 
privately  and  out  of  court,  the  evil  would  become  so  intolerable  in  an  officer 
nolding  for  good  behavior  that  he  should  be  removed. 

If  the  President  should  hold  out  promises  of  offices  of  honor  and  trust  to  the 
frienda  of  senators  to  influence  their  votes,  the  consequences  might  be  so  per- 

nicions  and  corrupting,  especially  in  an  hour  of  national  peril,  when  a  single 

■■     "  ■    '  ........  .  11 

*On  Uie  trial  of  Chaw  Hr.  Nieholion  lald:  Yon,  |Cr.  Preaident.  a«  Vlce-Pre«ideot  of  the  United  Sutei, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chief  Joitice,  and  the  Attorney  General,  as  commlMsioneni 
of  tlae  Kinking  fhnd,  have  annnally  at  yoar  dispotal  $8,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  debt.  If 
inateaid  of  applying  It  to  this  pnbuc  nso,  you  should  divert  it  to  another  channel,  or  convert  It  to  your  onn 
private  aaea,  I  ask  If  there  b  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that  vou  ought  to  be  impeached 
for  tate  miaoonduct.  And  yet  there  is  no  court  In  thin  country  in  which  you  could  be  indicted  for  it.  fray,  sir, 
it  frovld  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  broach  of  trust,  and  would  not  be  indictable  under  Ute  favorite  com- 
mon la^v. 

**  If  a  Jadge  should  order  a  cause  to  be  tried  with  11  Jurors  only,  surely  he  might  be  impeached  for  it,  and  yet 
I  bellere  there  Is  no  court  in  which  he  could  be  indicted.**    (9  Chase's  Trial,  3^.) 

f  On  Chase's  Trial  Mr.  Rodney  said :  "  I  think  I  can  put  *  *  striking  cases  of  misconduct  in  a  Judge  for 
wiilcb  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  impeachment  will  lie,  though  no  indictment  [at  common  law]  could  be 
maintained.**  He  puts  the  cases:  If  a  Judge,  at  the  time  appointed  for  court,  "slionld  appear  and  open  the 
oonrl,  and  notwithstanding  there  was  pressing  business  to  be  done,  he  should  proceed  knowingly  and  wilfully 
to  ad)oam  it  until  the  hoxt  stated  period. '  *  *  '*  Suppose  ho  proceeded  in  the  despatch  of  buHiiiess,  and 
f^na  pre{adiee  against  one  party,  or  favor  to  his  ant^ponist,  he  ordered  on  the  trial  of  a  cause  though  legal 
gronnd  ror  postponement." 

"If  wliea  the  Jury  return  to  the  bar  to  give  the  verdict,  he  should  knowingly  receive  the  verdict  of  a 
majority.** 

'*  Were  a  Judge  to  entertain  the  suUors  with  a  f^rce  or  a  comedy  instead  of  hearing  their  causes,  and  turn  a 
Jester  w  buffoon  on  the  bench,  I  presume  he  would  subject  himself  to  an  impeachment."    (2  Chase's  Trial,  390.) 

Mr.  Harper,  for  the  defence,  practically  abandoned  the  idea  that  an  Indictable  offenoe  was  necessary.  He 
■aid  :  *'  There  are  reasons  which  appear  to  me  unanswerable  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  no  offence  Is  impeach- 
able  nnleaa  it  be  also  the  proper  subject  of  an  indictment.  *  *  I  can  suppose  (uses  where  a  Judge  ought  to 
be  iotpeaehed  for  acts  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  declare  Indictable  [at  common  law.]  Suppose,  for  hutanoe, 
that  a  Judge  should  constantly  omit  to  hold  court,  or  should  habitually  attend  so  short  a  time  each  day  as  to 
reader  it  impossible  to  desp^stch  the  business."    (2  Chase's  Trial,  255.) 

Mr.  Baadolph  said :  **  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  qualified  negative  on  all  bills  passed  by  the 
two  bouses  of  Congress.  *  *  Let  us  suppose  It  exercised  indiscrirainatel  v  on  every  act  presented  for  his 
aoee|K«oee.    This  surely  would  be  an  abuse  of  bis  constitutional  power  richly  deserving  impeachment ;  and 

fet  no  man  will  pretend  to  say  it  is  an  indictable  ofTence.'*  (2  Chase's  Trial,  452;  Wickllffe's  argument  on 
eek'a  Trial.  311.) 

On  Peek's  trial,  Mr.  WlckUfTe  put  additional  cases :  "Suppose  a  Judge  under  the  Influence  of  poliUcal  feel- 
tngr  MbaJl  award  to  his  fisvorite  a  new  trial  *  *  against  known  law,  would  this  be  an  indictable  offfncef  " 

*■  Suppose  a  Judge  *  *  shall  labor  for  two  hours  In  abuse  upon  an  unoflSsndlng  citizen  whom  he  has  dragged 
b^orekLn.**    (Peek's  Trial,  310.) 

**  If  a  head  of  a  department  should  divert  his  power  and  patronage  for  his  personal  or  political  aggrandlie- 
ment."    a<l..  310.) 

On  PecJk's  trial,  Mr.  Bnehanan  said :  *'  The  abuse  of  a  power  which  has  been  given  may  be  as  criminal  aa 
the  oaarpatton  of  a  power  which  has  not  been  granted.  Suppoee  a  man  to  be  Indicted  for  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery. He  is  tried  and  found  guilty ;  and  the  Judge,  without  any  drcnmstaaees  of  peculiar  aggravation  having 
been  shown,  fines  him  $1,000,  and  commits  him  to  prison  for  a  year.  Now,  although  the  Judge  may  possess 
the  power  to  fine  and  imprispn  for  this  oifsnce  at  his  discretion,  would  not  this  punishment  be  such  an  abuse 
of  Jodicial  discretion,  and  airord  such  evidence  of  the  tyrannical  and  arbltrarv  exercise  of  power  aa  would 
jo^y  the  Home  of  Repxesentativet  in  voting  an  impeachment  t"    (Peck's  Trial,  427.) 
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vote  might,  decide  tbe  life  of  the  government,  that  the  safety  of  the  repahlie 
would  demand  impeachment  Such  a  President  would  violate  his  oath  faith- 
Jully  to  execute  his  duties. 

There  are  many  breaches  of  trust  not  amounting  to  felonies,  jet  so  monstroos 
as  to  render  those  guiltj  of  them  totally  unfit  for  office. 

Nor  is  it  always  necessary  that  an  act  to  be  impeachable  must  violate  a  poii* 
tive  law.  There  are  many  misdemeanors,  in  violation  of  official  oaths  and  of 
duty  alike  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  and  repugnant  to  the  puis 
administration  of  office,  that  may  violate  no  positive  law.* 

The  indiscriminate  veto  of  all  bills  by  the  President,  his  retaining  in  office 
men  subject  to  his  removal,  knowing  them  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  other  misdemeanors,  would  manifestly  be  proper 
subjects  of  an  impeachment,  for  otherwise  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  incompetent 
foreign  minister  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  war  imperilling  our  existence,  to 
avoid  which  impeachment  might  be  the  only  remedy. 

The  impeachment  trials  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have  oondu- 
sively  settled  these  questions,  t 

The  first  case  tried— that  of  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the  United  Stotea 
from  Tennessee — simply  decided  that  none  but  civil  officers  can  be  impeached, 
and  that  a  senator  is  not  such  ci^l  officer.  But  the  articles  of  impeachment^ 
none  of  which  charged  a  statutory  crime,  and  some  certainly  no  common  lav 
offence — proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  acts  were  impeachable  \  which  were  not 
indictable,  so  much  so  that  no  objection  was  suggested  on  that  account. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Judge  Pickering,  §  who  was  convicted  upon  each  of 

*  "  There  are  offeneef  for  which  an  officer  maj  b<t  Impeached,  and  againit  which  there  are  no  known  poiii' 
tlve  lawi.  It  in  poBdble  that  the  day  may  arrive  when  a  Pregldent  of  the  United  Btatet,  having  aome  grMt 
political  object  in  view,  may  endeavor  to  inflaence  Ctrngrew  by  holding  out  threats  or  induoementt  to  tlMOL 
A  treaty  may  be  made  which  the  Preiident,  with  tome  view,  may  be  extremely  anxloni  to  have  ratified.. 
Tbe  hope  of  office  may  be  held  oat  to  a  aenator ;  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  ibr  this  the  PreaUfeat 
wonld  be  liable  to  impeachment,  although  there  is  no  positive  law  forbidding  it.  Again,  sir,  a  member  of  Um 
Senate  or  of  the  Hotue  of  Representatives  may  have  a  very  dear  friend  In  office,  and  the  President  mar  tdl 
him  unless  you  vote  for  my  measures  your  friend  shall  be  dismissed.  Where  is  the  positive  law  farbiddiaf 
this  \  Yet,  where  Is  the  mui  who  would  be  shameless  enough  to  rise  in  the  face  of  his  country  and  defend  each 
conduct,  or  be  bold  enough  to  contend  that  the  President  could  not  be  impeached  for  itt "  (Per  Niefaolwa,  i 
Chase's  Trial,  339.  341.    See  Peck's  Trial  308.) 

"  The  abuse  of  a  power  given  may  be  as  criminal  as  the  usurpation  of  a  power  not  granted."  (Per  Buchsan 
on  Peck's  Trial,  427.) 

He  supposes  the  case  of  aJudgeliaTlng  discretionary  power  to  floe  and  in^oaiag  enormous  and  nnneeisfffy 
punishment. 

t  Those  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  the  cases  of— 

1.  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  July,  1797,  to  January,  179&  (Wharton*s  State  Triali, 
»0.) 

2.  John  Pickering,  district  Judge.  New  Hampshire,  l803-*04.    (Annals  of  Congress ;  8,  Hildreth*s  Hist .  518. ) 
a  Samuel  Chase,  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  United  States,  lS04-'05w    (Trial  of  Chase,  by 

Smith  &  Lloyd,  S  vols.) 

4.  James  Peck,  district  Judge  Missouri,  1826, 1831.    (Peek's  Trial,  by  Stansbury,  I  vol.) 

5.  West  W.  Humphreys,  district  Judge  of  Tennessee,  1863.  (Congressional  Globe,  vols.  47, 48, 49, 8d  seisloa 
37th  Congress.    See  report  No.  44,  2d  session  37th  Congress,  voL  3  fieports  of  Committeei.)     . 

I  There  were  five  artidet— 

L  That  in  1797  Spain,  owning  Che  Florldas  and  Loniilana,  was  at  war  with  England,  and  Senator  Blount 
**  did  conspire  and  contrive  to  create,  promote,  and  set  on  foot    *    *    in  the  United  States,  and  to  condnrt 
and  carry  on  from  thtiioe  a  military  hostile  expedition  against    *    *    the  Floridas  and  Loididana    •    •    * 
for  the  purpose  of  wresUng  the  same  from "  Spain,  and  of  oonqnaring  tbe  same  for  Oraat  Britain,  la 
violation  of  the  obUgattons  of  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  by  the  treaty  of  October  27, 1795.  the  United  States  and  Spain  agreed  to  restrain  Indian  hostfliiiet 
In  the  country  acQacont  to  the  Floridas,  yet  Blount,  In  1797,  "did  ecmspire  and  oontoive  to  excite  the  Creek  sad 
Cherokee  Indians  "  in  the  United  States  "  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  subjects  and  posMsrions  In  tfas 
Floridas  and  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  same  to  the  dominion  of  *  *  Great  Britain,"  ia 
violation  of  the  treaty,  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  and  his  duties  as  senator. 

3.  That  Blount,  in  April,  1797,  to  aooompHsh  his  designs  aforesaid,  did  "  conspire  and  contrive  to  alienate  m 
confidence  of  said  Indian  tribes  "  from  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  "and  to  diminish.  Impair,  and  destroy* 
his  influence  "with  the  said  Indian  tribes,  and  their Jriendly  intercourse  and  understanding  with  faimu'* 

4.  That  Blount,  in  April,  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  seduce"  an  Indian  interpreter  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Indians  under  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  United  States,  "from  his  duty,  and  to  engase 
him  "to  assist  in  the  promotion  and  execution  of  his  said  eriminal  intentions  and  conspfaraeles.*' 

5.  That  Blount,  In  April,  1797,  "did  conspire  and  contrive  to  diminish  and  impair  tbe  oonfldenee  of  mm 
Cherokee  nati<»  In  the  goveraxpent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  create  and  foment  discontents  and  dtaslTectiai 
anumg  the  said  Indians  towards  the  *  *  United  States  in  relatl<m  to  "  ascertaining  and  marking  the  bouodsiy 
line  between  the  lands  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  United  States  In  punroanee  of  a  treaty  between  them. 

$  The  articles  charged — 
1.  That  the  surveyor  of  the  district  of  New  Hampshire  did,  in  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  seise  the  ship  EH»J* 
wnlading  foreign  goods  contrary  to  law,  and  the  marshal  of  the  district,  on  the  I6th  of  October,  1802,  by  Mwr 
of  Judge  Pidwring,  did  arrest  and  detain  said  ship  for  trial,  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  llareb  SL  1789i  providtf 
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foar  several  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate,  and  removed  from  office 
in  March,  1804.*  This  case  proves  that  a  violation  of  law  of  a  particalar  char- 
acter, and  dmiikenness  and  profanity  on  the  bench,  are  each  impeachable  high 
Crimea  and  misdemeanors.  In  this  case  the  defence  of  insanity  was  made  and 
Bnpported  by  evidence.  The  case  does  not  show  the  opinion  of  senators  on  this 
evidence.  Bat  if  the  insanity  was  regarded  as  proven,  this  case  shows  that  a 
criminal  intent  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  an  impeachable  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  bat  that  the  power  of  impeachment  may  be  interposed  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  misconduct  of  an  insane  officer. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Chase,!  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 

tfaat  «iicb  iihip  may,  bj  order  of  the  Judge,  be  delivered  to  the  claimant  on  giving  bond  to  the  United  Statea, 
and  on  prodadng  a  certificate  fh>m  the  collector  of  the  dintrict  that  the  duties  on  the  goods  and  tonnage  duty 
on  th.9  iihlp  had  been  paid ;  yet  Judge  Pickering,  with  intent  to  evade  the  act  of  Congresn,  ordered  tlie  ihip  to 
be  restored  to  the  elfUmant  without  producing  the  certificate  of  payment  of  duties  and  tonnage  duty. 

3.  That  at  the  district  court  of  New  Hampshire  in  November,  1802,  the  collector  having  libelled  said  ship 
bec&nse  of  said  unlawful  unlading  of  goods  and  prayed  her  forfeiture  to  the  United  States,  yet  Judge  Pickering, 
with  intent  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  refused  to  hear  the  testimony  of  witnesses  produced 
to  iRzataln  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  and  without  hearing  them,  did  order  and  decree  said  ship  to  be 
restored  to  the  claimant  contrary  to  law. 

3.  That  the  act  of  24th  September,  1709,  anthorlzet  an  appeal  to  the  obreuit  court  in  such  ease,  and  the 
Unltait  States  district  attorney  did  claim  an  appeal  fN>m  said  deoree,  yet  Mid  Judge,  disregarding  the  law, 
Inteading^  to  ix^ure  the  revenues,  refti>'ed  to  allow  an  appeaL 

4.  That  Judge  Pickering  being  a  man  of  loose  morals  and  intemperate  habits,  on  llth  and  12th  November, 
ld02,  did  appear  on  the  bench  of  his  court  for  ihm  purpose  of  administering  J  nstioe  in  a  state  uf  total  intoxico- 
oation  produced  by  inebriating  liqnont,  and  did  then  and  there  frequently  and  in  a  most  profane  and  indecent 
manner  invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.    ( A.nnals  of  Congress  of  1803-4,  p.  319.) 

*  i.  This  case  was  thus  commented  on  during  Peck's  trial : 

**  I  admit  that  if  the  charge  against  a  judge  be  merely  an  illegal  decision  or  a  question  of  property  in  a  civil 
eaoae,  his  error  ought  to  be  gross  and  palpable  Indeed  to  Jiwtify  the  inference  of  a  crlmiDai  intention  and  to 
ei>nvi<:t  him  upon  an  impeachment.  And  yet  one  case  of  thls.caarocter  occurred  In  our  history.  Judge  Pick- 
ering was  tried  and  condemned  upon  all  the  four  articles  exhibited  ag^nst  him,  although  the  first  three  con« 
taixi«*d  no  other  charge  than  that  of  making  decisions  contrary  to  law  in  a  cause  involving  a  mere  question  of 
property ;  and  then  refbstng  to  grant  the  party  injured  an  appeal  from  his  decision,  to  which  he  was  entitled." 
(  pKT  Baehanan,  in  Peck's  Trial,  428.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  arguendo,  2  Chase's  Trial,  341,  in  referring  to  Plckerinff's  ease,  says,  he  "was  impeached  for 
droukeaness  and  prufane  swearing  on  the  bench,  although  there  is  no  law  of  the  ITnited  States  forbidding 
them.  Indeed,  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  punishing  either  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  offence 
was  eomnsttted.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  counsel  that  these  were  indictable  offences.  I.  however,  do  not 
know  where;  certalnlv  not  in  England.  Drunkenness  is  puuLihabie  there  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but 
Ute  temporal  mag^trate  never  had  any  power  over  it  until  It  was  given  by  a  statute  of  James  I,  and  even 
ttMsn  the  power  was  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  courts,  but  only  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  as  is  no  w  the  case  in 
Maryland,  where  a  small  fine  may  be  imposed." 

Mr.  Harper  had  said :  "  Habitual  drunkenness  In  a  Judge  and  profane  swearing  in  any  person  are  Indictable 
ofiTaoeaa,  [at  common  law.]  And  if  they  were  not,  still  they  are  violations  of  the  law.  X  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  tliere  is  a  statute  against  drunkenness  and  profane  swearing.  But  they  are  offences  against  good  morals, 
axi4  m»  mch  are  forbidden  by  the  common  law.  They  ore  offences  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man.'*  ( 2  Chaao's 
Trial.  255.  40a) 

t  There  were  eight  articles  of  impeachment : 

1.  That  on  the  trial  of  Fries  for  treason  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  in  April, 
1800,  he 

<1  .>  Prepared  and  fomished  counsel  an  opinion  In  writing  on  the  questions  of  law  In  the  case  before  trial  or 
aorgnaMoC 

(2.>  Restricted  Fries's  counsel  firom  recurring  to  certain  Bnglish  authorities  and  statutes  of  the  United  Statei 
llJastraiive  of  posliions  for  defence. 

(3.>  Denied  counsel  for  defence  the  right  to  argue  the  law  of  the  ease  to  the  Jury,  endeavoring  to  wrest  from 
the  jory  the  right  to  determine  questions  of  law. 

2.  At  the  circuit  court  at  Richmond,  in  May,  1800,  Callender  was  arraigned  for  libel  on  John  Adams,  then 
Prfrsodeni,  and  thu  Judge,  with  intent  to  procure  his  conviction,  overruled  the  objection  of  Basset,  one  of  the 
Jury,  wlio  wished  to  be  excused  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  required  him  to  sit  on  the  Jury. 

3.  That  with  same  intent  the  Judge  refused  to  permit  the  evidence  of  a  witness  to  be  given,  on  prt-tence  that 
the  witness  could  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  charges  contained  in  an  indictment  embracing 
more  than  one  fact. 

4.  Ininstiee  and  partiality  In  said  cose : 

( 1.)  in  eompelling  prisoner's  counsel  to  reduce  to  writing  all  questions  proposed  to  be  put  to  that  witness. 
(2.)  In  refusing  to  postpone  the  trial  on  a  sufficient  affidavit  filed. 
(3w )  Rade  and  contemptuous  expressions  to  counseL 

(4.  >  Repeated  and  vexatious  Interruptions  of  counsel,  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  cause  and  client. 
5l   That  I  he  Judge  awarded  a  capiat  for  the  arrest  of  said  Callender,  when  the  statute  of  Virginia  in  such  case 
ooly  anthoricM  a  summons  requiring  the  accused  to  answer. 

6.  The  Jndge  required  Callender  to  submit  to  trial  daring  the  term  at  which  he  was  indicted,  in  violation  of 
the  statute  of  Virginia,  declaring  that  the  accused  shall  not  answer  until  the  next  succeeding  term ;  the  United 
State*  Jndadsuy  act  of  24th  September,  1789,  recognising  the  State  laws  as  rules  of  decl»ion. 

7.  At  the  circuit  court  in  Delaware,  in  June,  IftX),  the  Judge  refused  to  discharge  the  grand  Jury,  although 
entreated  by  several  of  the  Jury  to  do  so,  and  after  the  Jury  had  regularly  dbclared  through  their  foreman  ttjat 
th*>y  had  found  no  bills  of  Indictment,  nor  bad  any  presentment  to  make,  and  instructed  the  Jury  that  it  was 
th*'ir  duty  to  look  after  a  certain  seditious  printer  living  in  Wilmington.  And  the  Judge  enjoined  on  the  district 
attorney  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  file  of  a  newspaper  printed  at  Wilmington,  to  ilnd  some  passage  which 
uiiight  ntmidi  the  ground-work  of  a  prosecution— oil  with  Intent  to  procure  the  prosecution  of  said  printer. 

8.  That  the  Judge  at  the  circuit  court  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  18(^,  perverted  his  ofiicial  right  nod  duty  to 
oddrese  the  grand  Jury,  delivering  to  them  an  inflainmatoi^  political  harangue,  with  intent  to  excite  the  people 
of  Maryland  against  their  State  government  and  against  the  United  States. 

{His  addiOBi  was  In  port  agiUnst  universal  inffirag«.  J 
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Court  of  the  United  States.  In  tbis  case  it  was  insisted  for  the  accused  tint 
**  DO  judge  can  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office  for  any  act  or  offence  for 
which  be  conld  not  be  indicted/'  either  by  statute  or  common  law.*  Bat  tlb 
was  denied  with  convincing  argument,f  and  was  practically  abandoned  bj  the 
defence.} 

in  1830,  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  Mis- 
Bouri,  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  imprisoning  and 
suspending  from  practice  an  attorney  of  his  court.§  The  argument  for  the 
prosecution  alluded  to  the  proposition  stated  in  Chase's  trial,  "  that  a  judge  can- 
not be  impeached  for  any  offence  which  is  not  indictable  ;"||  but  the  coansd 
for  the  accused  repudiated  any  such  doctrine  ks  a  ground  of  defence.^ 

Mr.  Wirt  did  not  hazard  his  reputation  by  any  such  claim.  ••  Peck  was  not 
convicted. 

The  case  of  West  W.  Humphreys,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  comt 
for  the  district  of  Tennessee,  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  an  officer  wasimpeadh 
able  without  having  committed  a  statutory  or  common  law  offence.tt 

•  1.  ChaM'H  Trial.  9-18,  per  Clark.    Per  Lee  107,  eltlog  2  Bacon  97.    Per  Martin  137.    Per  Harper  254^ 
Judge  ChHse  in  hU  ancwer  declared  that  he  was  onW  liable  for  a  mlidemeaoor,  "  eoniitsttng  In  fonif  aetiks* 
or  omitted  in  violation  of  law  forbidding  or  commanding  it,"  and  that  be  was  not  impeachable  ** except  fj 
•ome  oiTence  for  which  he  may  be  indicted  :**    (J.  Choie'a  Trial,  47,  48;  1  Story  on  Conft,  $  79S,  note;  4  EB- 
ott's  Debatea  262.) 

1 1  Chase's  Trial  353^  per  Campbell.  Per  Sodnev,  378.  2  Chase's  Trial  335,  339-340,  per  Kchoboo.  I 
Chase'H  Trial  335,  352 ;  2  ChaMu's  351.  "  It  is  snffldent  to  show  that  the  accused  has  tran^reesed  tli«  liaeef 
his  official  dnty  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  that  this  conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  m  tbr 
ground  of  impni-e  and  corrupt  moUves :"  <1  Chase's  Trial,  353,  per  Campbell.)  "Violation  of  official  dsn. 
w;hether  it  be  a  proceeding  against  a  positive  law  or  a  proceeding  unwarranted  by  law  :'*  (  S  Cbate's  TrisliM 
per  Nicholson.) 

^3  Chase's  Trial  255,  per  Harper. 

On  Peck's  Trial  427,  Buchanan  said :  "  The  principle  fairly  to  be  deduced  fit>m  all  the  argnmentioo  di 
trial  of  Judge  Chase,  and  from  the  votes  of  the  Senate  on  the  articles  of  Impeachment  aicainst  hlmi^watv 
hold  that  a  violation  of  the  Conntitution  or  law  was  impeachablCf  "  in  opposition  to  the  principle  *  *  Atf 
in  order  to  render  an  offence  impeachable  It  must  be  indictable.** 

§  The  charge  was  that,  as  Judge  of  the  ^strict  court  for  Missouri,  he  on  the  21st  April,  1826,  IroprisoiwdLi 
Lawless,  an  attorney,  for  twenty -four  hours  and  8ui>pended  him  for  eighteen  months  fh>m  practicing  Ixv.  M 
an  alleged  contempt  of  court  in  publishing  a  newspaper  article  reviewing  a  published  decision  of  ssid  jsilf : 
that  said  judge,  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  that  "  he  held  the  same  by  the  Constitetion  dsri^i 

food  behavior  only,  with  int<*nt  wrongftilly  and  unjustly  to  oppress,  impriMon,  and  Injnre  aaid  Lawless  A&* 
lis  answer  conceded  a  liability  to  impea^ment  on  facta  which  would  not  be  indictable. 

B  Peck's  Trial  306,  per  Wickliffe. 

If  Mr.  Meredith's  propositions  were  (Peck*s  Trial  327,)  that  the  court  had  the  power  to  punish  enteispti; 
that  the  case  of  Lawless  was  a  contempt  proper  for  Its  exercise ;  that  the  punishment  was  proper  -,  sad  tast!^ 
"  that  if  the  court  had  not  the  power,  or  if  having  it,  the  case  was  not  a  case  proper  for  its  applicaUos ;  ^ 
the  act  did  not  proceed  from  the  evil  and  malicious  intention  with  which  it  Is  charged,  and  whidi  ttiii^^ 
lately  necessary  should  have  accompanied  it  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  offence. 

Judge  Peck,  in  the  answer  to  his  impeachment,  said : 

'*  In  the  digested  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  folkywi  the  report  of  tbs  ufo^ 
ments  ol  the  managers  who  conducted  that  Impeachment,  (against  Warren  Hastings,)  it  will  be  seen,  teo,*^ 
in  the  estimation  of  that  committee  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  law  Ittmish  no  rule  whatever  Ibr  tbepro(«««- 
ings  In  an  impeachment,  the  latter  being  governed  by  no  other  law  or  custom  than  the  lex  et  amnutt^ptt}*' 
menti,  which  left  the  house  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  the  great  ends  of  instlee  untrammelled  by  vfotlA 
rules  than  those  which  reason  and  public  utility  prescribe :"  (Peck's  Trial,  10;  see  2  Hale  P.  C,  ciwptff' 
page  150;  6  HoweU's  State  Trial, ,  313,  316,  346,  note;  note  to  Lord  Capel's  case,  4  Howell's  State  ttm 
12,  13 ;  Case  ot  Earl  of  Danby,  A.  D.  1678;  11,  Howell's  State  Trials,  650;  4  Hatsel'sPac,  71. ) 

**  He  cites  the  opinion  of  Kent  in  a  case  in  5  Johns,  Rep.  5291,  which  was  a  civil  action  against  CHisoerS^ 
Lansing  for  punishing  a  contempt.  Kent  says:  "There  must  be  the  §cienter  or  intentwnal  violatbfnof''^ 
§tatuu,  and  this  can  never  be  imputed  to  the  Judicial  proceedings  of  a  court.  It  would  be  an  iaipeaei>s^ 
offence,  which  can  never  be  averred  or  shown  but  under  the  process  of  impeachment."  He  conceded  i^t  u 
intentiottal  violation  of  the  law  was  imptachabU^  and  cited  Erskine's  Speeches,  vol.  1, 374,  (New  York  ed.  ISlJ' 
to  show  that  impeachment  should  be  used  as  an  example  "  to  corruption  and  wilfal  abuse  of  authority  by  «x^ 
legal  pains." 

And,  referring  to  Hammond  v.  Howell,  1  Mod.  184,  2  Id.  218,  and  the  remark  that  complaint  should  be  0^ 
to  the  king  to  secure  the  removal  of  a  Judge  who  had  unlawfully  imprisoned  a  Juror  for  contempt,  raid.  ui< 
course  was  proper  "if  the  Judge  bad  acted  cormptlyt  *  *  that  is,  with  a  wicked  Intention  to  oppiv^B<*^' 
color  of  law."    (Peck's  Trial,  493, 495.) 

tt  The  charges  were : 

1.  For  advocating  secession  in  a  public  epeech  at  Nashville,  December  29,  I860. 

2.  For  openly  supporting  and  advocating  the  Tennessee  ordinance  of  secession. 

3.  For  aid  in  organizing  armed  rebellion. 

4.  For  conspirinig  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  otbers  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  of  the  govemmeatoi  i* 
United  States. 

5.  For  neglecting  and  refusing  to  hold  the  district  court  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

6.  For  acting  as  a  confederate  Judge,  and,  as  such,  sentencing  men  to  bo  banished  and  Imprimned,  sad  tt» 
property  to  be  confiscated,  for  their  loyalty,  "  and  especially  of  property  of  one  Andrew  Johnson." 

7.  For  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  "one  William  Q.  Brownlow,  exercising  authority  as  Judge  of ' 
district  court  of  the  Confederate  States."  ^ 

He  was  convicted  on  all  the  articles  eeoeraUf  by  a  vote  on  eaeA,  except  that  part  of  art.  6,  whiehduUfM  ■" 
wUh  conflaoating  the  property  of  Andrew  Johnioii.    (49  Gk>be,  1861-2,  pL  4,  p.  2950.) 
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In  fact*  the  charge  of  advocating  secession  was  a  crime  of  which  half  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  soath  had  been  guilty  for  many  years.  In  the  seven 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  two  may  be  said  to  charge  treason  ;  and 
it  may  be  claimed  that  one  good  article  will  sustain  a  conviction,  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  doctrine  that  one  good  count  in  an  indictment,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  bad  ones,  will  sustain  a  sentence.  But  even  this  is  not  law  in 
England.*  But  there  is  no  analogy.  The  Senate,  by  a  separate  vote  on  each 
article,  specifically  passed  on  the  sufficiency  of  each  article  to  constitute  an 
impeachable  offence,  while  a  jury  passes  generally  on  all  the  counts  of  an  indict- 
ment. And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Oommittee, 
recommending  impeachment,  did  not  charge  trea(*on  or  other  indictable  crime,  nor 
was  there  evidence  of  any ;  t  and  on  the  trial  of  the  case  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  right  to  convict  on  each  of  the  articles.  The  cases  tried  in  the  States 
fully  sustain  the  same  view,  both  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  our  national 
Constitution,  t 

Judge  Addison  §  was  impeached  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  his  defence 
was  that  he  had  committed  no  act  indictable  at  common  law ;  but  the  senate 
almost  unanimously  convicted  him,  utterly  repudiating  that  as  a  defence. 

1 

*  lUginay.  O'ConntU,  11  Clark  A  Fin.  15;  9  Jarist,  30;  Wliartoa's  Grim,  Law.  §  3047. 

t  Report  Mo.  44,  Sd  Senioii  37th  Gongrets,  voL  3  of  House  Reports. 

t  On  the  12th  July,  1788,  three  of  the  jodges  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Pennsylvania  attached  and  fined 
Oswald  £10,  and  imprisoned  him  one  month,  for  pablishing  a  newnpaper  article  having  a  tendency  to  preja- 
dico  tho  pabllc  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  a  cause  depending  in  court.    (1  l).ilbis,  319.) 

On  5th  Septeml>er,  1788,  Oswald  nxemorialized  the  general  assembly  to  determine  "whether  the  Judges  did 
Bot  iuMnge  the  Constitution  in  direct  terms  in  the  sentence  they  had  pronounced;  and  whether,  of  coarse, 
tbsj  had  not  made  themselves  proper  objects  of  Impeaetiment." 

The  House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  heard  the  evidence.  Mr.  Ijewis,  a  member,  maintained  that  the 
ooly  grounds  of  impeachment  were  briberv,  corruption,  grcMs  impartiality,  or  wilful  and  arbitrary  oppression — 
noue  of  wliieh  being  proved,  the  memorial  ought  to  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Finley,  then  a  member,  said:  "Though  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  pronounce  that  the  decision  of  the 
Bapreme  Court  was  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  frame  of  goeemment,  yet  he  did  not  mean  to 
asMrt  that  auy  ground  has  been  shown  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Judges.  But.  on  the  contrary,  he  agreed 
that  bribery,  corruption,  or  wilftil  and  arbitrary  infraction  of  the  law,  ware  the  only  true  causes  for  iniitituting 
spro$ecation  of  that  nature."    (See  1  Dallas,  335;  Addison's  Trial,  139.) 

The  Hoa^e  resolved,  by  34  to  33,  that  the  charges  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  proceedings  in  the  Judges  of  the 
Snpremt?  Court  aro  unsupported  by  the  testimony  introduced,  and  connequently  that  there  is  no  just  cause  for 
loipeacblng  the  said  Justices.    ( See  the  report  of  this  case  in  1  Dallas,  3d  od.,  Pbiia.  1830.  p.  353  [329].) 

Oa  the  trial  of  Chase,  Mr.  Rodney,  rdforring  to  this  ca<«e,  said :  "  Three  of  the  judges  oi  the  Supreme 
Court  were  accused  of  fining  and  imprisoning,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury,  a  fallow-citlssen  for  poblishing 
s  paper  wliieh  Uiey  considered  as  a  contempt  of  courts.  The  Judges  were  defended  by  two  most  able  and  elo- 
quent  ooudmI,  who  contended  that  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  Pennsylvania,  by  adopting 
tb«  common-law  doctrines  on  the  subject.  Justified  the  proceeding,  and  that  if  there  was  no  law  to  justify  it, 
th«:ir  condnet  flowed  from  an  honest  error  In  Judgment  But,  sir,  they  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  the  position 
eoQte&ded  for  on  thLi  occasioa,  that  to  support  an  impeachment  the  conduct  of  a  Judge  must  be  such  as  to  sub* 
ieet  him  to  an  indictment. "    (See  2  Chase's  Trial,  399. ) 

^  Impeachment  oi  Alexander  Addison,  president  judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  of  Westmoreland 
and  otiier  ef>anttes,  1803^.  convicted  of—  1.  Directing  a  jury  that  the  address  of  an  associate  Judge  to  then 
'had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  them;"  and  S.  Preveutiog  an  associate  iudge  from  addressing 
the  grsnd  jury  concerning  their  duties,  by  denying  the  right,  and  by  leaving  the  bench,  aud  thus  irregularly 
idjottmhig  the  court"    (Addison's  Trial,  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  2d  ed.,  Lancaster,  1803.) 

Mr.  MeKean,  one  of  the  managers,  in  opening  the  trial,  said :  "  Offences  under  color  of  office  *  *  hav« 
■iways  been  considered  as  the  most  proper,  and  of  course  the  usual  ground  of  impeachment  They  are  such 
as  the  ordinary  magistrates  cannot  or  dare  not  punish.  *  *  It  often  happens  that  officers  may  and  do  abuse 
theb*  power  to  the  Ininry  of  the  commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  render  their 
eoDdnet  cognizable  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice,  so  as  to  proceed  by  indictment  or  information." 
(See  Addison's  Trial,  31.) 

In  Ptrnnrf  Ivania  the  courts  entertain  jurisdiction  of  common-law  crimes.  The  Attorney  General  filed  a 
motlod  for  a  rule  against  Addison,  to  show  cause  In  the  Supreme  Court  why  an  information  should  not  be 
filed  agshiit  him.  The  court  held  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  associate  judge  to  address  the  grand  juiy ;  but 
the  coart,  per  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  safd :  "The  affidavit  does  not  state  malice.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  right  Unless  a  crime  is  stated  the  court  cannot  take  cognizance.  There  may  be  another  remedy, 
fbjr  Impeachment. J  It  does  not  lie  with  us  to  say  what  that  is.  'J'ho  proceeding  was  arbitrary,  unbecoming, 
unhandMrni*,  nngentlemanly,  unmannerly,  and  improper ;  but  there  not  being  an  imputation  of  wllftil  mhibe- 
bsvior  and  malice,  it  is  not  indictable  or  the  subject  of  an  information."    (Trial.  70.) 

Jidge  Addison,  In  his  defence,  said :  "No  impeachment  will  lie  but  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  every 
misdemeanor  in  office  is  indictable ;  the  officer  impeached  still  remains  liable  to  indictment,  trial.  Judgment, 
BDd  paaishmcnt  according  to  law.  An  impeachment  lies  only  where  an  Indictment  lies ;  no  officer  can  be 
Gonvieted  on  an  impeachment  who  ought  not  to  be  convicted  on  an  Indictment ;  and  the  punishment  on 
impeecbment  is  cumulative — not  exclusive.  The  acts  for  which  an  officer  may  be  impeached  are  precisely  ^om 
for  which  he  may  be  indicted  as  an  officer;  mhsdemeanors  In  office,  offences  or  unlawful  acts  done  with  an 
»vil  intention  in  his  official  capacity .**    (Trial,  104.) 

A  mere  unlawfhl  act  from  a  mistake  or  error  in  Judgment  cannot  be  alleged  aa  a  [impeachable]  crima. 
lot  only  wrong,  but  wilful  wrong  must  be  made  out,  or  the  offence  Is  not  complete."    (Page  118.) 

'Thoogh  a  judge  acts  unlawfully  and  unconstitutionally,  be  cannot  be  convicted  on  an  impeachment  nnlMl 
w  hM  acted  wiUWly  so."    (Page,  129 ;  see  1  Dallas.  335.) 
But  thU  pcsiUon  was  denied,  and  Addison  was  found  guilty  by  a  Toto  of  SO  to  4.    (See  this  case  referred  to, 

•  CUia'i  Trial,  396.) 
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In  Massachofietts,*  the  nile  ia  well  settled  in  cooforsiity  with  what  eeems  to 
be  the  recognized  doctrine  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

<Amone  the  cases  tried  with  great  learning  and  ability  there»  is  thai  of  Jamefl 
Prescott,!  who  was  conyicted  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Blaki£,|  for  the  defenoe/  insisted  that  impeachment  is  <*  a  process  which 
can  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  punishment  of  some  great  offence  against  a  kDOwn, 
settled  law  of  the  land."  The  prosecution  maintained  **  that  any  wilful  viola- 
tion of  law,  or  any  wilful  and  corrupt  act  of  omission  or  commission  in  execntioa 
or  under  color  of  office  *  *  is  such  an  act  of  misconduct  and  maladminiB- 
tration  in  office  as  will  render  him  liable  to  punishment  by  impeachment.'*! 

Chief  Justice  Chasb  evidently  holds  that  a  failure  to  perform  official  dutj  is 
impeachable,  without  reference  to  its  indictable  character  or  the  motives  therdfor. 
And  further,  that  the  Senate  is  so  entirely  the  exclusive  judge  of  what  is  official 
delinquency,  that  the  President  cannot  protect  himself  against  impeachment  for 
a  failure  to  execute  a  law  by  the  decree  of  a  court  enjoining  him  therefrom. 

On  the  15th  April,  1867,  in  refusing  the  application  of  the  so-called  State  of 


*  Tho  M ansaeboMttfl  caMfl  i 

1.  Impoachmeut  of  WilUam  Greenleaf,  sheriff  of  Worcester  county,  1788.  Conrieted — (I.)  Of  detaining  for 
his  private  use  public  moneys,  when  the  commonwealth  has  a  right  thereto ;  (3.)  Of  exhibiting  disboocft 
acconntt  of  taxes  collected ;  (3.)  Of  detaining  for  two  years  pnblic  moneys  ftrom  town  of  Petersham :  <4 )  Of 
procnring  from  the  treasurer  of  commonwealth  an  execution  for  money  preriously  collected  by  him ,  (5.)  Of 
false  returns  on  executions;  (6.)  Of  procuring  a  warrant  of  distress  for  monev  previously  paid  him. 

2.  Impeachment  of  William  Hunt,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  of  Wntertown,  1794.  Convicted  of  entering  oo  hii 
docket,  on  the  trial  day  of  causes,  the  personal  appearance  of  plaintiffs,  who  were  absent,  thouirti  defeadanu 
demanded  their  appearance.    The  senate  found  Hunt  guilty,  but  suiipended  judgment  for  a  year. 

3.  Impeachment  of  John  Vinal,  a  Jastice  of  the  peace  of  Suffolk  county,  1600.  Convicted  of  extorflon  snd 
bribery. 

4.  Impeachment  of  Moses  Cnpeland,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Lincoln  county,  1607-*8.    Acquitted  on 
charges :  Ut.  That  he  bought  a  note  indorsed  in  blank,  and  entertained  suit  in  name  of  Samnel  Eingsbnir, 
and  rendered  judgment,  though  in  fact  the  note  was  Copeland's ;  2d.  For  defaulting  a  defendant^  and  eatdiog 
'Judgment  before  the  hour  set  for  trial ;  3d.  Bribenr 

5.  Impeachment  of  James  Prescott,  Judge  of  probate  for  Middlesex,  1831.  Convicted  of  exacting  illegal  fees, 
and  of  Inserting  by  interllueation  in  a  guardian's  account,  previously  sworn  to,  an  Item  due  to  and  paid  to  blBi- 
self,  and  then  of  settling  the  account  as  Judge. 

See  "  Prescott's  Trial,  by  Pickering  and  Gardner,  Boston,  1621."  In  the  appendix  is  an  obttract  of  the  pre- 
Cfding  Impeachments.  On  the  trial  of  Prescott,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Blake,  arguendo,  that  "  within  the  coinpsM 
of  f'trty  long  years,  three  or  four  solitair  instances  of  trial  by  impeachment  have  ooenrred  in  this  eommoii- 
wealth.  Of  these,  two  I  believe  [three j  resulted  In  a  conviction ;  and  I  feel  myself  Justified  in  stating,  that  is 
neither  of  the  instances  alluded  to  was  there  any  point  of  oonstitutioual  law  Involved  In  the  Inquiry." 

This  case  was  conducted  with  great  abill^. 

And  flee  Report  of  the  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Edward  Shippen,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvanli^  and  Othen, 
before  the  Senate  of  that  State,  in  1805,  by  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Trial  of  Qeorge  W.  Smith,  County  Judge  of  Oneida  county,  before  the  Senate  of  New  York,  1866b 

Trial  of  Impeachment  of  Levi  Hubbell,  Judge  of  the  Second  Circuit,  by  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  June,  1853. 

"An  Account  of  the  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  the  late  Fraocto  Hopkhison,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Ibe  Court  (tf 
Admiralty  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ;  Printed  by  Francis  Bailey,  Phlladelpliia,  1794." 

He  was  tried  and  acquitted  in  November  and  December,  1780. 

The  sHme  volume  contains  "An  Account  of  the  Impeachment,  Trial,  and  Acquittal  of  Joha  Niehobon,  C«4i 
Comptroller  General  of  Pennsylvania." 

He  was  acquitted  April  7,  1794. 

t  In  182t  Prescott,  a  Judge  of  probate,  was  Impeaohed  befbre  the  senate  of  MasiadiiiMtta,  The  Ifith 
article  charged  that  Ware  was  guardian  of  Birch,  a  noa  compos  mentit ;  that  Orout,  one  of  the  oveneen  of 
the  pooi^  had  some  controvenv  with  the  guardian  as  to  some  property  of  the  ward  not  involved  in  the  account; 
that  the  judge,  ns  attornev,  advised  the  parties,  and  charged,  and  was  paid  five  dollars  by  the  guardian  thei«- 
for ;  that  the  Judge  interlined  this  item  in  the  account  which  had  been  previouly  sworn  to,  and  settlfd  the 
account  allowing  thhi  Item :  Pi'escott's  Trial,  189.  The  law  did  not  prohibit  Judges  from  acting  as  attorneys  Ut 
matters  not  coming  before  their  court. 

It  was  objected  by  the  defence  that  this  was  not  an  offence  Indictable,  and  so  not  impeachable :  that  (spe- 
cially was  this  BO  in  Massachusetts,  since  the  constitution  authorized  a  removal  upon  the  address  of  both  hou<ie9 
of  the  legislature  for  any  cause,  and  left  impeachment  against  "  officers  for  misconduct  or  maladmhiiatratloQ  is 
their  omces." 

But  one  of  the  managers  said  in  substance :  "  We  stand  here  on  no  statute,  on  no  particular  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  there  is  none  for  such  a  case.  We  stand  here  upon  the  broad  principles  of  the  common  law— «f 
common  Justice  *  *  Such  conduct  is  disgraceful  and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  all  civilised  nations  *  * 
We  have  shown  the  conduct  of  the  respondent  *  *  to  have  been  grossly  improper  and  mischievoai  in  Iti 
tendency ;  diis  is  quite  enough  ;  hehasrenderedhimself  unworthy  of  office,  and  thereforo  ought  lo  be  impescltt^ 
and  removed."   (  Prescott's  Trial,  149.    See  Button's  remarks,  193-4.) 

And  so  the  siinate  decided  by  a  vote  of  19  to  6,  and  convicted  Judge  PrMOOtl 

X  Prescott's  Trial,  114.  He  quoted  4  Blackstone  259,  that  impeachment  "Is  a  pro«eeution  of  the  %\na&f 
known  and  established  law ;  "  and  2  Wooddeson  611 ;  and  part  1  of  Dolby's  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Qneen, 

E.  841,  on  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  for  adtiltery,  where  it  was  said  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  "  he  kneivflot 
ow  they  could  miJce  that  a  subject  of  Impeachment,  which  by  the  law  of  England  was  not  a  crime.'* 
Mr.  Webster  for  the  defence  Mid :  "  An  impeachment  is  a  proaecutlon  for  the  violation  of  existing  Isn-i.' 
(Prescott's  Trial,  l(i4.> 

§  Prescott's  Trial  182,  per  Shaw.    See  Button's  speech  194. 
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Mississippi  for  leaTe  to  He  a  biH  to  enjoiii  the  ezectttion  of  the  "  reconstraction 
acts"  of  Congress,  he  said  : 

Suppose  the  biD  filed  and  tbe  injunction  prayed  for  be  allowed.  If  the  President  refuse 
obedience,  it  is  needless  to  observe  tbat  tbe  court  is  witbout  power  to  enforce  its  process.  If, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  President  complies  witb  tbe  order  of  tbe  ooort,  and  refnsea  to  execute 
tbe  act  of  Congress,  is  it  not  clear  tbat  a  collision  maj  occur  between  Uie  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  government  ?  May  not  the  House  of  Representatives  Impeacb 
the  President  for  sucb  refusal  t  And  in  that  case  could  this  court  interpose  in  behalf  of  tbe 
President,  thus  endangered  b^  eomj^liance  with  its  mandate,  and  restrain  by  injunction  tbe 
Senate  of  tbe  United  States  from  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeacbment  ?  Would  tbe  stiange 
8Dectacle  be  offered  to  tbe  public  wonder  of  an  attempt  by  tola  court  to  arrest  proceedings  in 
tbat  court  1 

These  qnestlons  answer  themselves. 

The  qaestioQ  whether  an  act  is  impeachable  which  is  not  indictable  at  Xom- 
mon  law  when  committed  hy  officers  who  are  answerable  by  indictment,  is 
only  important  to  determine '  how  far  the  remedy  by  impeachment  extends. 
But  almost  every  conceivable  act  of  official  misdemeanor  is  at  common  law 
indictable,  though,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  the  higher  officers  are  not  liable 
to  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  courts  for  official  misdemeanors. 

Bat  the  question,  as  already  shown,  is  put  at  rest  by  the  practice  in  England, 
bj  tbe  language  of  the  Gonstitntion,  by  the  opinions  of  its  framers,  by  con- 
temporaneous exposition,  by  the  uniform  usage  under  it,  and  by  the  united 
opinion  of  all  the  elementary  writers.  The  value  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss,  as  they  are  understood  by  all  lawyers.* 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  violation  of  a  public  statute,  though  the 
statute  in  terms  provides  no  jpunishment,  is  at  common  law  indictable. 

fiat  it  may  be  urged  that  if  an  officer,  charged  by  the  Constitution  and  his 
oath  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  knowingly  and  intentionally  sus- 
pends the  operation  of  a  particular  statute,  refuses  to  execute  another,  and 
violates  a  third,  but  does  so  with  a  view  to  promote  the  public  interest^  his 
motives  are  good^  and  he  is  not  impeachable,  t 

This  view,  ^o  plausible  and  insidious,  is  nevertheless  so  dangerous  that  its 
very  monstrous  character  will  show  that  it  cannot  be  maintained.  An  example 
will  illustrate  it.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  with  the  initiatory  Bteps  of  the  i:ebel- 
lion  tbe  President  had  declared  that  the  national  government  had  no  constitu- 
lional  power  to  suppress  a  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  \ 

Now,  whether  such  an  utterance  was  extorted  by  fear>  or  might  have  been 

an  honest  but  perverted  political  theory »  or  the  result  of  a  treasonable  purpose 

to  aid  traitors,  would  have  been  In  its  consequences  to  the  nation  all  the  same 

if  it  could  have  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  nation.     This  sentiment,  believed 

and  acted  on,  would  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  government.    And 

must  tbe  nation  perish  because  a  President  honestly  believes  in  the  fatal  heresy 

that  the  Constitution  and  Congress  are  powerless  for  self-preservation  ?     If  so» 

the  nation  must  die  out  of  tender  regard  to  the  political  idiosyncrasy  of  the 

President  t     The  same  fatal  error  of  opinion  and  conduct  will  be  impeachable 
—  ■■■-■«  I  ■        -    ■■  ■  -■ 

*  Thfy  are  discoased  in  Sedgvriek  on  Statutory  and  Constitutional  Construction. 

t  But  If  an  officer  acts  without  2aio,  or  even  in  a  mare  miniMterial  capacity,  Inu  having  no  di$cretion  under  a 
law,  aad  Tlolatee  hlfi  duty  so  aa  to  imperil  the  publio  safety,  he  is  impeaobable. 

Bi«hup  says :  "When  a  man  servas  in  a  jadidal  or  other  capacity  in  which  ho  Is  caUid  (by  law)  to  sxercist 
s  judgment  of  kit  o«m,  he  is  not  paitfsbable  for  a  mere  error  therein  or  for  a  mtotahe  of  the  law.  Here  the  act, 
to  be  cognliable  criminally  or  even  civilly,  mnat  be  wilAil  and  corrupt."    (Criminal  Law,  913.) 

"  When  a  statute  [or  the  C<nutitation1  Jbrbkb  a  thing  affecting  the  pablk*  bat  provides  no  penalty,  the 
doing  of  it  is  indictable  at  common  law.'^  (535  [349]  187  [84.])  "Whenever  the  law,  statutory  or  common, 
cast*  on  one  a  duty  of  a  public  nature,  any  neglect'  of  the  duty  or  act  dona  in  violation  of  it  ii  indictable.'* 
(Criminal  Law.  537  [350,]  9ia) 

Tile  same  rule  most  exist  when  no  law  anthorlies  it  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  rules  which 
prevail  in  ordinary  eonrts  haVe  no  application  in  impeachment  eases  except  as  the  reasons  apon  which  they 
n>*t.  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  and  adoption  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  governed  by  the  "  iac 
et  aftunetudojm-liamenlV* 

I  In  the  message  of  Deeember  4,  1600,  llie  Freddent  said:  "The  power  to  make  war  against  a  State  is  at 
▼ariaace  with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  ofthe  Constitution.  *  •  *.  Qnr  Union  reata  npon  public  opinion. 
U  it  cannot  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress  possesses  many  means  vf 
preserving  it  by  conciliation ;  but  the  sword  was  net  plaeed  in  their  hands  to  preserve  it  by  force." 

10  IP 
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in  one  President  who  knows  the  right  and  yet  the  wxoiig  purtaes,  while  another, 
who  believes  in.  a  fallacy  because  he  loves  it,  will  escape  nnpunishedf  though 
the  inherent  wrong  in  principle  and  in  effect  is  the  s^^me  in  both  cases. 

If  th&  President  would  undertake  to  expel  Congress  as  an  illegal  body,  be 
conld  scarcely  escape  impeachment  upon  a  plea  of  good  motives.  No  tyraot 
ever  yet  reigned  who  did  not  plead  good  motives  for  his  usurpations.  Bat  eveu 
these,  if  they  could  be  so  in  fact,  never  sanctify  criminal  acts.  As  well  might 
larceny  be  justified  by  a  purpose  to  promote  charitable  objects*  as  violauons  of 
the  Constitution  by  professions  of  securing  the  public  interest.  In  both  cues 
the  motive  is  illegal,  and  no  circumstances  Can  justify  a  criminal  act  purposely 
committed.  Congress  may  withhold  punishment,  or  pass  acts  of  indemnity, 
just  as  the  President  may  pardon  crime;  but  crimiual*  purposes,  studiously  per- 
sisted in,  present  no  case  for  clemency. 

This  subject,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary  courts,  is  well  understood.  Sedg- 
wick, under  the  caption  *  Good  faith  no  excuse  for  violation  of  statutes,"  says: 
**  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  rule  that  ignorance  of  the  Jaw 
cannot  be  set  up  in  defence.  All  are  bound  to  know  the  law,  and  this  bold? 
good  as  well  in  regaril  to  common  as  to  statute  law,  as  well  in  regard  to  crimi- 
nal as  to  civil  cases.  In  regard  even  to  penal  laws,  it  is  strictly  true  that  igno- 
rance is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  a  statute.*  .  So  in  regard  to  freq^uent 
attempts  which  ht'ive  been  made  to  exouerate  individuals  charged  with  dis(»be- 
dience  to  penal  laws  ou  the  ground  of  good  faith  or  error  of  judgment^  it  has 
been  held  that  no  excutse  of  this  of  this  kind  will  avail  against  the  peremptory 
words  of  a  statute  iraposinp;  a  penalty.  If  the  prohibited  act  has  been  done, 
the  penalty  must  be  paid."t 

And  this  but  reiterates  the  law  of  impeachmept,  aa  recognized  in  England* and 
the  United  States.  | 

Judges  have  been  impeached  in  England  "  for  misinterpreting  the  laws,"  and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  for  advising  "against  a  war  .with  Spain.."  Yet  these  were 
doubtless  honest,  but  were  regarded  by  the  impeaching  power  as  mistaken  and 
pernicious  opinions. 

Even  Judge  Humphreys,  who  was  impeached  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  making  a  secession  speech,  may  have  honestly  believed  what  he  said. 

*  Smith  a.  Brown,  1  Wend,,  231 ;  Canwoll  v.  Allen,  7  Joknt.,  63. 

t  Sedg%vlck  on  Sfait.  &  Const.  Law,  100;  Calcroft  v.  Qihhs,  5  Term  R.,  19;  Morri$  v.  People,  3  T>eiiio,  381— 
402;  People  ▼.  BroQk$,  I  Id.,  457.  On  the  trial  of  Warrea  Hvtings,  ft  was  arga«d  tbat  he  had  eztfteahis 
"powers  for  the  public  good."  But  the  lord  chancellor  said  *' haieever  pure  his  intentions  mi^kt  have  been,  it 
he  violated  every  principle  of  morality  and  ja)«tice,  ho  ahoiiM  viM  think  CAdC  any  public  exi^enef  mtgkt  to  he 
pleaded  as  a  justification." 

March  2.  Lord  Thurlow  gald :  "Thennmbor  of  articles  preferred  were  twenty,  each  containing  a  gw-st 
nnmber  of  allegations ;  of  thfai  number  the  Commoiu  had  glvea  no  eTideooe  upon  fourteen,  and  upon  reiy 
iucontiiderable  parts  of  three  more." 

"The  impeachment,  howevej,  mif^ht  now  be  said  fo  rest  upon  four  points— breach  of  ftUth,  oppremion,  sad 
ii^nstico,  as  in  the  two  articles  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  Bogum;  corruption,  as  in  the  article  of  the  preaoati; 
aad  a  wanton  wavte  of  the  pablio  money  for  private  purposes,  as  In  the  contract*.  In  ooasidering  the  flnt 
two  points,  he  conceived  It  would  become  their  lordships  to  reflect  on  the  Kitnation  in  which  Mr.  HA»tiag«  was 
placed.  Possessed  of  absolute  power,  the  question  would  be,  had  be  exerted  that  power  for  the  public  good, 
or  had  he  on  any  occasion  been  actual ed  by  base  or  malicious  motives?  If  in  the  case  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  thv 
Begums,  their  lordships  should  be  of  opinion  thatho  waa  neither  malicious  nor  corrupt,  the' charges  natiu^ 
ally  fell  to  the  ground." 

"The  lord  cmmcellor  concurred  grenerally  In  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  could  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Hustings  would  be  justlftod  In  any  gross  abuse  of  the  arbitrary  power  whieli 
be  poffseiMed,  even  thdogh  It  should  be  made  clear  that  he  was  actuated  neither  by  corrupt  nor  by  malidoui 
motives.  Mr.  Hastings  had  great  power  lodged  in  his  hands  undoubtedly.  He  was  responsible  to  his  cooa- 
try  for  a  proper  uso  of  that  power;  and  however  pure  his  intentions  might  Aove  been,  if  be  violated  et«7 
principle  of  morality  and  Justice,  be  should  not  think  that  aay  publi««xigeiicy  ought  to  be  pleaded  aa  a  ju«n- 
fleation. 

March  5.  The  lord  cbancellor  said :  "  The  conduct  of  the  gOTeroor  faaeral  in  relation  in  the  townsactiooi 
with  Cheyt  Sing  intho  year  1780,  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  a  difFerent  point  of  view,  and  to  call  for  other 
consideratlongL  To  say  the  leant  of  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bfr.  Hastings,  It  m«^rited  a  certain  degfee  of 
blame ;  but  how  far  it  might  rise  up  to  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  would  depend  on  other  and  futore  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governor  genaral  that  yet  remained  to  be  discussed." 

tin  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville  it  was  insisted  that  his  use  of  the  public  money  was  not  Impenefaahle  unleff 
the  motiTe  was  guUty.  *'  The  qvesHon  in  the  case,"  aaldthedvUenot,  "  as  in  sUl  caaea,  is  the  motiTe  of  tba  heart, 
s^aio  non  sst  reus,  nisi  mens  sit  reo^-a  person  is  not  guilty  if  his  heart  is  not  guilty."  ( Aspemis  Kep.,S90.)  Bnt 
in  the  questions  put  to  and  dedded  by  the  Judges,  the  motive  was  ignored,  and  only  the  U^riUitf  of  his  eooduct 
deelde<£ 
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and  m%ht  liave  xoppoied  bis  motives  good;  hat  tliis.eonsideratioii  was  so  anim- 
portant  that  it  was  never  once  mentioned  on  the  trial. 

The  reanlt  is,  that «»  imp€€u:kahie  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  is  one  in  its  nature 
or  consequences  smhnersive  ofsomejundam^mfal  or  essential  principle  of  govern- 
ment  or  higiklf  prtywdieM  to  the  pmUie  imieroHf  mmd  this  mtty  oomsist  of  a 
riolaiion  of  the  ConsHtntwm,  of  law,  of  tm  official  otUh,  or  ofdmty^  hff  an  act 
committed  or  omittedj  or*  without  violating  a  positive  law,  by  the  abuse  qfdis' 
cretionary  powers  from  improper  motives  or  for  4m  improper  pmrppee. 

It  flhonld  *be  iiademtood,  however,  that  while  this  is  a  proper  'definition,  yet 
it  hy  no  meana  follows  that  the  pewer  of  impeachnieat  is  limited  to  technical 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  only.  It  may  reach  officers  who,  firom  incapacity  or 
other  cause,  are  absolutely  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  when  no 
other  remedy  exists,  and  where  the'  public  mterests  impemtively  demand  it. 

When  no  other  remedy  can  protect  them,  the  interests  of  millions  of  people 
may  not  be  imperilled  from  tender  regard  to  official  tenure,  which  can  only  be 
held  for  their  ruin. 

Mr.  Bctlbr's  speech  occupied  three  hours  in  the  delivery,  with  the  exception 
of  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  which  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Senator 
Wilson,  wh^  he  had  Spoken  about  two  houra.     When  he  concluded — 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  am  instructed  by  my  associates  to 
say  that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  evidence  to  make  good  the  articles  of 
impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Rfprc^entatives  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    My  associate,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  present  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  cannot  hear,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  hope  the  honorable 
Manager  wiU  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  repeat,  ibr  the  information  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  ready  to  proceed 
with  testimony  to  make  good  the  -articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
my  associate,  Mr.  Wilson,  wfll  present  the  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  proceed  with  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  WiLSOzi.  I  wish  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  managers  that,  not- 
withstanding many  of  the  documents  which  we  deem  important  to  be  presented  , 
in  evidence  have  been  set  out  in  the  exhibits  accompanying  the  answers,  and 
alec  in  some  of  the  answers,  we  still  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
introduce  the  documents  originally  by  way  of  guarding  against  any  mishaps 
that  might  arise  ^m  if n perfect  copies  being  set  out  in  the  answer  and  in  the 
exhibits . 

I  oflfer  iirst,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  a  certified  copy  of  the  oath  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  I  will  read : 

I  do  Mlemnly  swear  ibat  I  will  faithfitlly  execute  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  beet  of  my  ability,  pre^rve,  protect,  apd  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHK80N. 

To  which  is  attached  the  following  certificate : 

I,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  hereby 
certify  that  on  this  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  at  the  city  of  Washing^ton,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  personally  appeared  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice  President,  upon  whom,  by  the  death 
of  Abr^ukm  Lincoln,  liite  President,  the  duties  of  the  ofiGce  of  President  of  the  United 
States  liave  devolved,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  office  above  set  forth. 

SALMON  P.  CHASE, 

c.  J.  a,  c.  V.  8. 

The  document  is  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  acting  Secretary  of  State» 
and  attested  hy  the  seal  of  ikie  department,  as  follows : 
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TThitbd  States  of  America,  Depahtmeht  of  State. 

To  all  to  whom  these  jpreotmto  thttU  come,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereto  annexed  i8  a  correct  copy  of  the  original  iDed  in  tkii 
department. 

In  testimony  whareof  I,  Fraderiek  W.  Seward,  aeliiif  Saeralary  of  State  of  the  V^td 
States,  liave  heroouto  anbacribed  my  name  and  canaed  thaaeal  of  the  DajMurtaent  of  Stite 
to  be  afl&zed. ' 

Bone  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  Itth  day  of  March,  iu  D.  1868,  and  of  the  !Dde> 
peudence  of  the  united  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

F.W.  SBWARD.    [nuL.] 

I  now  offer  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Beeretarj  of  War  by  Preddent 
Lincoln.    It  10  as  follows : 

IH  EXBCUTIVK  SB8SIOE,  SBVATE  OF  THE  UlOTED  STATES, 

JcHMry  13,  1882. 

The  following  message  was  zeofliTed  fipom  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mi. 
Nicolay,  his  secretary : 

To  the  SemaU  of  tke  United  StaUs : 

I  nominate  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  in  place  of 
Simon  Cameron,  ilominaled  to  be  minister  to  Russia. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
Executive  MAiiaK>H,  Jmmmrp  13, 1802. 

I  next  offer  and  will  read  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  execntiye  session,  upon 
said  nomination : 

In  ExEcimyE  Sessioh,  Senate  of  the  UvrrBD  Statss, 

Jammmrff  IS,  1862. 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Seoietary  of  War,  a^neably  to  the  nombMtton. 

And  this  is  certified  hj  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  foUows  : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretsiy  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  do  hereby  certify  thftt 
the  foregoinff  are  tme  extracts  from  the  Joumal  of  the  Senate.  These  extracts  are  made 
and  certifiea  under  tlie  authority  of  the  act  approved  8^  Aug asty  1846,  entitled  "An  set 
making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  legal  evidence." 
Given  under  aay  hand  at  Washinglon,  «hia  Ulh  day  of  Marah,  1868. 

JOHN  W.  FORNET, 
Secretory  of  the  Seuete, 

I  next  offer  a  copy  of  the  eommunicaticNi  made  to  the  Senate  December  12, 
1867,  bj  the  President.  As  this  document  is  somewhat  lengthy,  I  will  not 
read  it  unless  desired.  It  is  the  message  of  the  President  assigmng  his  leasons 
for  the  suspensioti  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Stanbbrry.  Bead  it»if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  WiLSON.  It  is  as  follows  : 


Communicmtiomflrom  the  Preoidont  of  tke  United  AoIm,  relniimg  to  tke  ouepknoiou  from  the 

ojiee  of  SooreUrg  of  Wmr  of  Edwin  M.  Stomton, 

To  the  SemOe  of  tke  Utdtad  States: 

On  the  12th  of  Ang;ust  last  I  snspended  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  on  the  same  day  deaigfnated  General  Grant  to  act  as  fieenlaiy  of  Wir 
ad  interim^ 

The  followinig  are  copiea  of  the  Kzecntive  orders : 

**  EZECDTTYE  MaNSIOIT, 

**  IFaskington,  August  1%  1867. 

'  *  Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

*'  Ton  win  at  once  tiansfer  to  General  Ulysses  8.  G^ran^  who  has  this  day  been  authorized 
and  empowed  to  act  as  Seeretary  of  War  ad  taCsnai,  all  records,  boeks»  papas,  and  4^t 
public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

'*  Hon.  Edwdi  M.  Stanton,  Seerotary  of  War.*' 
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••  EzECCTiYE  Mansion, 
*^  Waskimgttm,  D.  C,  Auguit  12,  1867. 

'*  Sir  :  Vkm,  Edwin  IL  Stenton  haTiag  beea  this  dayiiupenddd  m  Secretary  of  War,  joa 
are  hereby  aothorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretaiy  otWar  a4  taXmm,  and  will  at  once 
eater  upon  the  diecharffe  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers, 
and  other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 

"General  Ulysobs  8.  Oramt,  liUU%«M«  D.  C.** 

The  foUowiaf  conwwinloatioii  was  reoeived  from  Mr.  Stanton: 

••  War  Departbient, 
*'  WashingUm  City,  Amgrntt  VZ,  1867. 

**  Sir  :  Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  receired,  informing  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
and  autboilty  vested  ioT^ti  as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War^  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  func- 
tions pertaining  to  the  same;  and  also  direotinff  me  at  once  to  transfer  to  Gieneral  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  who  nas  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
iiitenm,  all  records,  books^  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  my  cdistody  and  charge. 

*'  Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  without 
legal  caase  to  suspend  me  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exorcise  of  any  or  all 
fauctions  pertaining  to  the  tame,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  compel  me  to  transfer 
to  any  person  tbe  records,  books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary. 

*'  But,  inasmucii  as  the  Qeneral  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been 
appointed  ad  inUrim^  and  has  notified  me  that  ne  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no 
alternetive  but  to  submit,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

"  To  the  PRBamnrr." 

The  Buspenaion  has  not  been  revoked,  and  the  bosiness  of  the  War  Department  is  con- 
dacted  by  the  Secretary  md  taleftm.  Prior  to  the  date  of  this  suspension  I  bad  come  to  the 
coDclnsion  that  the  time  had  afrtved  when  It  was  pvoper  Mr.  Stanton  should  retire  from  mv 
cabinet.  The  mutoal  confidenee  and  aooor^  which  should  exist  in  such  ^relation  had  ceased. 
I  supposed  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  well  advised  that  his  continuance  in  tbe  cabinet  was  con- 
trary to  my  wiskes,  for  I  had  r^>eatedly  given  him  so  to  understand  by  every  mode  short  of 
an  express  request  that  he  should  resign.  Having  waited  full  time  for  the  voluntary  action 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  seeing  no  manifestetlon  on  his  part  of  an  intention  to  resign,  I  addressed 
bim  the  following  note  on  the  5th  of  August : 

"  Sir  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say  that  yonr  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted.'^ 

To  this  note  I  received  the  following  reply: 

'*  War  Departhvmt, 

'*  WaskingUm,  August  5,  1867. 

"  Sm:  Tour  note  this  day  has  been  received,  stating  that  public  considerations  of  a  high 
character  constrain  you  to  say  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted. 

"In  reply,  1  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  which 
alone  haYe  induced  me  to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  denartment,  constnin  me  not  to  resign 
the  ofl^  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  c/Congress. 

"  Ebwm  M.  STANTON, 

••  Secretary  of  War.'* 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  merely  a  declination  of  compliance  with  the  request  for 
his  resirnation ;  it  was  a  defiance,  and  something  more.  Mr.  Stanton  does  not  content  him- 
self witn  assuming  that  public  considerations  bearing  upon  his  continuance  in  office  form  as 
fallj  a  rule  of  action  for  oimself  as  for  the  President,  and  that  upon  so  delicate  a  question  as 
the  fitness  of  an  officer  for  continuance  in  hi&office,  the  officer  is  as  competent  and  as  impar- 


Qoumig  leas  tnan  nia  loss  oi  conndence  m  ms  superior,  lie  says  tnat  tnese  puoiic  consider- 
ations have  **  alone  induced  me  to  continue  at  tho,  head  of  this  department,^'  and  that  tney 
"  constrain  me  not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  before  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress.*' 

This  hwffuage  is  )|jrT  significant.  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  position  unwillingly.  He  eon- 
tinnes  in  office  onlxjifMler  a  sense  of  high  public  duty.  He  is  ready  to  leave  when  it  is  safe  to 
leaye,  and  as  theirafrsr  he  apprehends  from  his  removal  then  will  not  exist  when  Congress  is 
here,  he  is  constraiaea  to  remain  during  the  interim.  What,  then,  is  that  danger  which  can 
only  be  averted  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  Congress  f     Mr.  Stanton  does  not  say 
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that  **  public  considerations  of  a  high  character'*  constrain  him  to  hold  on  to  the  office  mdefi- 
'  nitelj.  He  does  not  aav  that  no  one  other  than  himself  can  at  any  time  be  found  to  take  his 
place  and  perform  its  onties.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  desire  to  leave  the  olBeeat 
.  the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  these  high  public  considerations.  He  Sttys  in  i^lect  that 
while  Confcress  is  away  he  must  remain,  but  tliat  when  Congress  is  heie  he  cmi  go.  In  other 
words,  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  President.  He  is  unvyilling  to  leare  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one  the  President  may  appoint  or  designate  to  per- 
form it^  duties.  If  he  resigns,  the  President  am/  appoint  a  Secretary  of  Wai  that  Mr. 
Stanton  does  not  approve.  Therefore,  he  will  not  resign.  But  when  Congress  is  in  session 
the  President  cannot  appoint  a  Bacretary  ot  War  which  Um  Senate  dees  not  approve.  Con- 
sequently, when  Congress  meets  Mr.  Stanton  is  xeadv  to  resign. 

Whatever  eegeocy  these  *'  considerations"  may  nave  had  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  whatever 
Vight  he  may  have  had  to  entertain  such  considerations,  whatever  propriety  there  might  be 
in  the  expression  of  them  to  others,  one  thing  is  certain:  it  was  official  miacondtict,  te  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  parade  them  before  his  superior  officer.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  estraordi- 
nary  note;  I  only  delayed  the  order  of  suspension  long  enough  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  fill  the  office.  If  this  were  the  only  cause  for  his  suspension,  it  would  be  ample. 
Necessarily  it  must  end  our  most  important  offidal  relations,  for  I  cannot  imagine  a  degree 
of  effrontery  which  would  embolden  the  head  of  a  department  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council 
table  in  the  Executive  Mansion  after  such  an  act.  Nor  can  I  imagine  a  Prcsideiit  so  for- 
getful of  the  proper  respect  and  dignity  which  belong  to  his  office  as  to  submit  to  such  intra- 
sion.  I  will  not  do  Mr.  Stanton  tlie  wrong  to  suppose  that  ho  entertained"  any  idea  of  offering 
to  act  as  one  of  my  constitutional  advisers  after  tnat  note  was  written.  There  was  anintervu 
of  a  week  between  that  date*  and  the  order  of  suspension,  during  which  two  cabinet  meet- 
ings were  held.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  present  himself  at  either,  nor  was  he  expected.  On 
the  12th  of  August  Mr..  Stanton  was  notified  of  his  suspension,  and  that  General  Qrant  had 
been  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  department.  In  his  answer  to  this  notification^  of  the 
same  dat«,  Mr.  Stanton  expresses  himsMf  as  follows : 

"  Under  a  sense  of  public  duty  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  under  the  Cons^tutioa 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  the  adviee  and  consent  oi  the  Senate,  to*  suspend  me 
firom  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all  functions  perteflmny  to  the 
same,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  oompel  me  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records, 
books,  papers,  and  public  property  in  my  custody  as  Secretary.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  has  been  appointed  ad  interim^  and  has 
notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  sabmit,  under 
protest,  to  superior  force." 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  in  his  note  of  August  5  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that  he  hsd 
been  constrained  to  continue  in  office,  even  before  he  was  requested  to  resign,  by  considera- 
tions of  a  high  public  character.  In  this  note  of  August  12  a  new  and  different  sense  of 
public  duty  compels  him  to  deny  the  President's  right  to  suspend  him  from  office  withoat 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  last  is  the  public  unty  of  resisting  an  act  contrary  to  law, 
and  he  charges  the  President  with  violation  of  the  law  in  ordering  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Stanton  refers  generally  to  the  "Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and 
says  that  a  sense  of  public  duty  **  under"  these  compels  him  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  him  firom  office.  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  the  Constitution,  that  will 
be  considered  in  the  sequel.  As  to  his  sense  of  duty  under  '*  the  laws  of  the  United  States,** 
he  certainly  cannot  refer  to  the  law  which  creates  the  War  Department,  fbr  that  expresslj 
confers  upon  the  President  the  unlimited  right  to  remove  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
only  other  law  bearing  upon  the  question  is  the  tennre-of- office  act,  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  presidential  veto  March  2,  1867.  This  is  the  law  which,  under  a  sense  of  public  dntj, 
Mr.  Stanton  volunteers  to  defi6nd.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  law  which  compels  any 
officer  coming  within  its  provisions  to  remain  in  omce.  It  forbids  removals,  but  not  resigna- 
tions. Mr.  Stanton  was  perfectly  free  to  resign  at  any  moment,  either  upon  his  own  motion 
or  in  complance  with  a  request  or  an  order,  it  was  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  taste.  There  was 
nothing  compulsory  in  the  nature  of  legal  obligation.  Nor  does  he  pm  his  action  npon  that 
imperative  ground.  He  says  he  acts  under  a  **  sense  of  public  duty,"  not  of  legal  obliga- 
tion, compelling  him  to  hold  on,  and  leaving  him  no  choice.  The  public  duty  which  is 
upon  him  arises  from  the  reject  which  he  owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  violated  in 
his  own  case.  He  is,  therefore,  compelled  by  this  sense  of  public  dtity  to  vindicate  violated 
law  and  to  stand  as  its  champion. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Stanton,  in  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  was 
colled  upon  to  consider  the  provisions  of  that  law.  That  tenure-of-office  law  did  not  pass 
without  notice.  Like  other  acts  it  was  sent  to  the  President  for  appruval.  As  is  my  enstoon. 
I  submitted  its  consideration  to  my  cabinet  f6r  their  advice  upon  tiie  question,  whether  I 
should  approve  it  or  not.  It  was  a  grave  question  of  constitutional  law,  in  which  I  would 
of  course  rely  most  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had 
once  been  Attorney  ueneral.  Every  member  of  my  cabinet  advised  il^e  that  the  proposed 
law  was  unconstitutional.  All  spoke  without  doubt  or  reservation,  but  Mr.  Stanton's  con- 
demnation of  the  law  was  the  most  elaborate  and  emphatic.  He  referred  to  the  oonstitntional 
provisions,  the  debates  in  Congress— especially  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  a  sen- 
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ator— to  ibe  dedsions  of  the  Sa{>reiiie  Court,  and  to  the  usage  from  the  beginuing^  of  the  gov- 
emmeDt  through  eyeiT  Buccessiye  admimstratioDf  all  eoncuning  to  establish  the  liin^Dt  of 
reiDoyal  a8  TC8t«d  by  the  Coustitution  iu  the  Piesident.  To  all  these  he  added  the  weight  of 
his  own  delibc^afe  judgment,  and  advised  me  that  it  was  mj  daiy  to  defend  the  power  of 
the  President  from  u8uri>ation  and  to  v«to  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  when  a  sense  of  public  dutj  is  more  imperative  upon  a  head  of  department 
than  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  He  acts  then  nuder  the  gravest  obligations  of  law ;  for 
when  he  is  called  upon  by  the  President  for  advice  it  is  the  Constitation  that  speaks  to  him. 
All  his  other  duties  are  left  bj  the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  hy  statute;  but  this  duty  was 
deemed  so  momentous  that  it  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  itself.  After  all  this  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Stanton  in  his  note  of  August  12.  I  was  not  prepared 
to  Hud  him  compelled,  by  a  new  and  indefinite  sense  of  ptiblic  duty  under  **the  Constitu- 
tion," to  assume  the  vindication  of  a  law  which,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  public 
duty,  imposed  by  the  Coustitution  itself,  he  advised  me  was  a  violatian  of  that  Constitution. 
I  matte  great  ailowunce  for  a  change  of  opinion,  but  such  a  change  as  this  hardly  falls 
within  the  limits  of  greatest  indulgonce.  Where  our  opinious  take  the  shape  of  advice  and 
iofluence  the  action  of  otbeis,  the  utmost  slretoh  ot  charity  will  scarcely  justify  us  in 
repudiating  them  when  tk«y  come  to  be  applied  to  ourselves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  full  mastery  of  the 
question  manifested  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  was  at  the  time  so  fully  occupied  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  veto  upon  the  pending  recoostniction  act,  that  I  requested  him  to  prepare 
the  veto  upon  this  tenure-of-o£Sce  bill.  This  he  declined  on  the  grouud  of  physical  disability 
to  undergo,  at  the  time,  the  labor  of  writing,  but  stated  his  readiness  to  nimish  what  aid 
might  be  required  iu  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  paper.'  At  the  time  this  subject 
was  before  the  calnnet  it  seemed  io  be  taken  for  grunted  that  as  to  those  members  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  their  tenure  of  oiHce  was  not  fixed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  1  do  not  remember  that  the  p(>int  was  distinctly  decided  ;  but  I  well 
recollect  that  it  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  that  no  dissent  was  expressed. 

\Vbeiher  the  point  was  well  taken  or  not  did  not  seem  to  me  of  any  consequence,  for  the 
unanimous  cxpretision  of  opinion  against  the  constitutionality  and  policy  of  the  act  was  so 
decided  that  I  felt  no  concern,  so  far  as  the  act  had  reference  to  the  gentlemen  then  pix^ent. 
that  I  would  he  erabarTHssed  in  the  future.     The  bill  bad  not  then  become  a  law.     The  lim- 
itation upon  the  power  of  removal  was  not  yet  imposed,  aod  there  was  yet  time  to  make  any 
changes.     If  any  one  of  the^e  gentlemen  had  then  said  to  me  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment 
as  to  bis  removal.    No  pledge  was  then  expressly  given  or  required.     But  there  are  circum- 
gtances  when  to  giVe  an  express  pledge  is  not  neci^ssary,  and  when  to  require  it  is  an  imputa- 
tion of  po:>«ibIe  bad  fiiith.     I  felt  that  if  these  gentlemen  came  within  the  purview  of  the  bill 
it  was,  as  to  them,  a  dead  letter,  and  that  none  of  tbem  wonid  ever  take  refuge  under  its 
provisions.     I  now  pass  to  another  subject.     When,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  the  duties  of 
the  presidential  office  devolved  upon  me,  I  found  a  full  cabinet  of  seven  members,  all  of  them 
selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  made  no  change.    On  the  contrary,  I  shortly  afterward  ratified 
a  change. determined  upon  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  not  perfected  at  his  death,  and  admitted  his 
appmtee,  Mr.  Harlan,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Usher,  who  was  in  ofiice  at  the  time. 

The  great  duty  of  the  time  was  to  re-establiiih  guvemment,  law,  and  order  in  the  insur- 
rectionary States.  Congress  was  then  in  recess,  and  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
required  speedy  action.  This  grave  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life,  and  the  plan  acc4>rding  to  which  it  was  to  be  managed  had  been  prepared 
and  was  ready  for  a<loption.  A  leading  feature  of  that  plan  was  that  it  should  be  carried  out 
bj  the  executive  authority,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any 
nManber  of  his  cabinet  doubted  his  authority  to  act  or  proposed  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  do  the  work.  The  first  business  transacted  in  cabinet  after  I  became  President 
^«8  this  uufiLished  business  of  my  predecessor.  A  plan  or  scheme  of  reconstruction  was 
pioduced  which  had  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Liucolu  by  Mr.  Stanton,  bis  Secretary  of  War. 
It  was  approved,  and,  at  the  earliest  momen  t  practicablK,  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  proc- 
laoiation  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  atlterward  became  the  basis  of  action  in  turn  for 
tlio  other  States. 

Upon  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  committee  he  was  asked  the 
following  question : 

"Did  any  one  of  the  cabinet  express  a  doubt  ^f  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
gorenunent  to  reorganize  State  governments  which  had  been  in  rebellion  without  the  aid  of 
^-'ongiess?'* 
He  answered :  * 

"Nod6  whtitover.  I  had  myself  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
Uke  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  rebel  States  on  the  plan  proposed  during  the  vaca- 
^on  of  Congress,  and  agreed  in  Uie  plan  specified  in  the  proclamadon  in  the  case  of  North 
Carolina." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  my  administration  for  which  I  have  been  more  denounced  than 
this.    It  yfta  not  originated  by  me ;  but  I  shrink  from  no  responsibility  on  that  account,  for 
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the  plan  approved  itself  to  nur  own  jadnsoBt,  and  I  did  not  heeitate  Iq  carry  it  into  execs- 
tioa.  Thus  iar,  and  vpon  thia  vital  p^cy,  Uiere  wm  a  perfect  accord  between  the  cahinat 
and  m  jeelf,  and  I  saw  no  neoewity  tor  a  change.  Aa  time  paised  on  there  was  developed 
an  unfortunate  difference  of  <^inion  and  of  policy  between  Congresa  and  the  Preudent  upon 
this  same  subject  and  upon  the  ultimate  basis  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  these  States 
should  proceed,  especiaUy  upon  the  questloa  of  negro  tnffirage.  Upon  this  point  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  found  themselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Congress.  They  remained  onlj 
long  enough  to  see  (hat  the  difference  of  policy  could  not  be  reconciled.  They  felt  that  they 
should  remain  no  longer,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  propriet;^  constrained  them  to  resign 
their  positions.  We  parted  with  mutual  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  each  other  in  opposite 
opinions,  and  mutual  regret  that  the  difference  was  on  points  so  vital  as  to  require  a  severance 
of  officiid  relations.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1866.  The  subsequent  sessions  of  Congreu 
developed  new  complications  when  the  suffrage  biU  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  recon- 
struction acts  of  March  3  and  March  23,  ]  W7,  all  passed  over  the  veto.  It  was  in  cabi- 
net consultations  upon  these  bills  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  most  vital  points 
was  developed.  Upon  these  questions  there  was  perfect  accord  between  all  the  membeis  of 
the  cabinet  and  myself,  except  Mr.  Stanton.  He  stood  alone,  and  the  difference  of  opimon 
could  not  be  reconciled.  That  unity  of  opinion  which  upon  great  questions  of  public  policj 
or  administration  is  so  essential  to  the  Executive  was  gone. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  head  of  a  department  should  have  no  other  opinions  than  those  of 
the  President.  He  has  the  same  right,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  to  entertain 
and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  President.  What  I  do  claim  ia  that  the  President 
is  the  responsible  head  of  the  administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  ahead  of  department 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in  jBrave  matters  of  policy  and  adminis- 
tration there  is  but  one  result  which  can  solve  the  di&ulty,  and  that  is  a  sev^eranoe  of  the 
official  relation.  This,  in  the  past  history  of  the  gotemment,  has  always  been  the  rule ;  and 
it  is  a  wise  one ;  for  such  differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  must  impair  the  efficiency 
of  any  administration. 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  general  erounds  upon  which  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
from  mjr  administration  seemed  to  me  to  do  proper  %nd  necessary ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  state 
a  special  ground  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  vindicate  my  action. 

The  sanguinary  riot  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  of  Angost, 
1866,  jnstly  aroused  public  indignation  and  public  inquiry,  not  only  as  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  but  as  to  those  who,  more  or  less  remotelv,  might  be  held  to  responsibility  for 
its  occurrence.  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the  effort  made  to  fix  that  responsibility  on 
the  President.  The  charge  was  openly  made,  and  again  and  again  reitarated  through  all  the 
land^  that  the  President  was  warned  in  time  but  refused  to  interfere. 

By  telegrams  from  the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney  general  of  Louisiana,  dated  the 
27  and  2dth  of  August,  I  was  advised  that  a  body  of  delegates,  claiming  to  be  a  oonsti^n- 
tional  convention,  were  about  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans  ;  that  the  matter  was  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  civil  process  without  a  riot,  and  this 
question  was  asked :  '*  Is  the  militaiy  to  interfere  to  prevent  process  of  court  ?"  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  at  a  time  when  the  civil  courts  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  authority, 
and  the  answer  sent  by  telegiaphr  on  the  same  2dth  of  August,  was  this  : 

**The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts." 

On  the  same  28ih  of  August  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanton  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Baird,  then  (owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Sheridan)  in  command  of  the  military  at 
New  Orleans : 

'*  Hon.  Edwik  M.  Stantoh,  StemUry  of  War : 

**  A  convention  has  been  called,  with  the  sanction  of  Governor  Wells,  to  meet  here  on  Mon- 
day. The  lieutenant  governor  and  city  authorities  think  it  nnlawfal,  and  propose  to  break 
it  up  by  arresting  the  delegates.  I  have  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  but  have  waried 
the  parties  that  I  could  not  countenance  or  permit  such  action  without  instructions  to  tkat 
effect  from  the  President.    Please  instruct  me  at  once  by  telegraph." 

The  28th  of  August  was  on  Saturday.  The  next  morning,  the  39th,  this  despatch  was 
received  by  Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  residence  in  this  city.  He  tooK  no  action  upon  it,  and  neither 
sent  instructions  to  General  Baird  himself  nor  presented  !t  to  me  for  such  instructions.  On 
the  next  day  (Monday)  the  riot 'occurred.  I  never  saw  this  despatch  from  General  Baird 
until  some  ten  da^s  or  two  weeks  after  the  riot,  when,  upon  my  call  for  all  the  despatches, 
with  a  view  to  their  publication,  Mr.  Stanton  sent  it  to  me.  These  facts  all  appear  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  impeachment  investigation. 
On  the  30th,  the  day  of  the  riot,  and  after  it  was  suppressed.  General  Baird  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stanton  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : 

**  Sir  *.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  very  serious  riot  oocnrred  here  fto^i^.  I 
had  not  been  applied  to  by  the  convention  for  protection,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  aira  the 
ma^or  had  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I  was  so  fuU^  convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly 
the  intent  of  the  city  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace,  in  order  to  prevent  militaiy  interfer- 
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encs,  tbaft  I  did  not  regard  sn  onCbvMk  u  a  thing  lo  be  MimbeDded.  The  lientenant  governor 
had  aMiured  me  thai  evea  if  a  writ  of  arreet  was  iMnad  bj  the  court,  the  aheriff  would  not 
attempt  to  aerre  it  without  mj  permiuion,  and  for  to- da/  they  designed  to  suspend  it.  I 
enclose  herewith  oopies  of  my  correspondence  with  the  mayor,  and  of  a  despatch  which  the 
lieutenaat  goyemflor  claiaw  to  have  reoeiyed  from  the  President.  I  regret  that  no  reply  to  my 
despatch  to  yon  of  Saturday  has  yet  reached  me.   General  Sheridan  is  still  absent  in  Texas.** 

The  despatch  of  Qeneral  Baird  of  the  38th  asks  for  immediate  instructions,  and  his  letter 
of  the  30tn,  after  detailing  the  terrible  riot  which  had  just  happened,  ends  with  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  that*  the  instructions  which  he  asked  for  were  not  sent.  It  is  not  the  famt  or 
the  error  or  the  omission  of  the  President  that  this  military  commander  was  left  without 
iiutraetions ;  but  for  all  omissions,  for  all  errors,  for  all  failures  to  instruct,  when  instruction 
might  haye  averted  this  calamity,  the  President  was  openlvand  persistently  held  responsible. 
InaCantly,  without  waiting  for  proof,  the  delinquency  of  toe  President  was  heralded  in  evexy 
form  of  utterance.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  then  that  the  President  w^  not  responsible  for  this 
delinquency.  The  exculpation  was  in  his  power,  but  It  was  not  given  by  him  to  the  public, 
and  only  to  the  President  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  for  all  the  despatches. 

No  one  regreta  more  than  myself  that  General  Baird's  request  was  not  brought  to  my 
notice.  It  is  clear,  from  his  despatch  and  letter,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  had  riven  him 
proper  instructions  the  riot  which  arose  on  the  assembling  of  the  convention  would  nave  been 
AYerted.  There  may  be  those  ready  to  say  that  I  would  have  given  no  instructions,  even  if 
the  despatch  had  reached  me  in  time ;  but  aU  must  admit  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Stanton  before  the  impeachment  investigation 
committee  as  to  the  despatch : 

"  Q.  Referring  to  the  despatch  of  the  38th  of  July  by  General  BiUrd,  I  ask  you  whether 
that  despatch,  on  its  receipt,  was  communicated  T 

"A.  I  received  that  despatch  on  Sunday  forenoon ;  I  examined  it  carefully  and  coamdered 
the  question  presented ;  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  give  any  instructions  different  from  the 
line  of  action  which  General  Baird  proposed,  and  mSde  no  answer  to  the  despatch. 

*'Q.  I  see  it  stated  that  this  was  received  at  ten  o'clock  and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.  Was 
that  the  hour  at  which  it  was  jece'ived  by  yon  7 

'\k.  That  is  the  date  of  its  reception  in  the  telegraph  office  Saturday  night.  I  received  ft 
on  Sanday  forenoon,  at  my  residence ;  a  copy  of  the  despatch  was  furnished  to  the  President 
seTeral  days  afterward,  alonr  with  all  the  other  despatches  and  communications  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  not  furnished  l|y  me  before  that  time ;  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  ten  6r 
fifteen  davs  afterward. 

**Q.  The  President  himself  being  in  correspondence  with  those  parties  upon  the  same 
subject,  would  it  not  have  been  proper  to  have  advised  him  of  the  reception  of  tnat  despatch? 

"A.  I  know  nothinj^  about  his  correspondence,  and  know  nothing  about  any  correspond- 
ence except  this  one  despatch.  We  had  intelligence  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
riot  had  taken  placS  on  Monday.'* 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  all  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  heads  o£  depart- 
ment and  the  President.  The  legal  relations  are  well  enough  defined.  The  Constitution 
places  these  officers  in  the  relation  of  his  advisers  when  he  calls  upon  them  for  advice.  The 
sets  of  Congress  go  further.  Take,  for  example,  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Depart- 
ment.   It  provides  that — 

"There  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties. as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  enjoined 
on  or  trusted  to  him  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  **  and  furthermore,"  the  said  prin- 
cipal officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  In  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
nent  of  the  United  States  shall,  from  time  .to  time,  order  and  instruct." 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  be  called  the  chief  clerk,  "  who,  whenever  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed 
rrom  o£Bce  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  shall  have  tne  charge  and  custody  of  the 
books,  records,  and  papers  of  the  department. 

The  legal  relation  is  analogous  to  that  of  principal  agent.  It  is  the  President  upon  whom 
the  Constitution  devolves,  as  head  of  the  executive  department,  the  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  ;  but  as  he  caunot  execute  them  in  person  he  is  allowed  to  select  his 
agents,  and  is  made  responsible  for  their  act?  within  just  limits.  So  conipleto  is  this  pre- 
Bomed  delegation  of  author!^  in  the  relation  of  a  head  of  department  to  the  President  ttiat 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an  order  made  by  a  head  of 
uepartment  is  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  President  himself. 

The  principal,  upon  whom  such  responsibility  is  placed  for  the  acts  of  a  subordinate,  ought 
H>  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  selection  and  of  dismissal.  To  hold  him  to 
fesponsibilitv  for  an  officer  beyond  his  control ;  to  leave  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  such 
an  agent  to  be  deeided  itir  him  and  not  by  him ;  to  allow  snch  a  subordinate,  when  the  Pres- 
ident, moved  by  ** public  considerations  of  a  high  character,"  requests  his  resignation  to 
usnme  for  himself  an  equal  right  to  act  upon  his  own  views  of  '*  public  considerations," 
&na  to  make  his  own  conclusions  paramount  to  those  of  the  President— to  allow  all  this  is  to 
reverse  the  just  order  of  administration,  and  to  place  the  subordinate  above  the  superior. 
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There  are,  bowerer,  otber  relstloiis  between  tbe  Preeident  and  •  bead  of  depttrtnent 
beyond  these  defined  legsl  relations  which  necessarHy  attend  them,  though  not  expfe^sed. 
Chief  among  these  is  mntnal  oonfidence.  This  relation  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  soooetlizM 
hard  to  oaj  when  or  bow  it  ceases.  A  single  fiaf»Tant  act  may  end  it  at  once,  and  then  then 
is  no  difficulty.  But  confidence  may  be  jnst  as  effectiaallv  destroyed  by  a  series  of  eaoses  too 
sabtle  for  demonstration.  As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow  in  deesj. 
Such  has  been  the  process  here.  I  will  noi  pretend  to  s^y  what  acts  or  omissifHis  hare 
broken  up  this  relation.  They  are  hardly  snsceptible  of  statement,  and  still  less  of  fonnii 
proof.  Nevertholess,  no  one  can  read  the  eorrespondence  of  the  5th  of  Auguat  without  being 
convinced  that  this  relation  was  efiPectually  gone  on  both  sides,  and  that,  while  tha  Piesidat 
was  nnwilling  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  remain  in  hk  administration,  Mr.  Stantoii  wis 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  ifae  President  to  carry  on  his  administration  without  his  ppeseoM. 
In  the  great  debiSe  which  took  place  in  the  Uonse  of  Repreeeutaiives  in  1789,  on  the  fint 
organization  of  the  princi|^l  departments,  Mr.  Madison  spoke  as  follows : 

''  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  that  the  First  Magistrate  should  be 
responsible  for  the  executive  department.  Bo  far,  thersfore.  as  we  do  not  make  the  oflieen 
who  are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  lesponsible  to  him,  he  is  not  responsible 
to  the  countrr.  Again,  ia  there  no  danpir  that  an  officer,  when  he  is  appointed  by  tbe  eoa- 
currenea  of  the  Senate,  and  his  friends  m  that  body,  may  choose  rather  to  risk  his  establitb- 
ment  6n  the  favor  of  that  branch  than  rest  it  upon  the  discbaiga  of  his  duties  to  the  aatisCM- 
tion  of  the  executive  branch,  wiiieh  is  conatitntionally  anthorized  to  inspect  and  control  his 
conduct  7  And  if  U  should  happen  that  the  officers  connect  themselves  with  the  Senate,  tl  er 
may  mutually  support  each  otner,  and  for  want  of  efficacy  reduce  the  power  of  the  PresideDt 
to  a  meie  vapor,  m  whicji  case  his  responsibility  would  be  annihilateo,  and  the  expectatioD 
of  it  is  unjust.  The  liigh  executive  officers  joined  in  cabal  with  the  Senate  woula  lay  the 
foundation  of  discord,  and  end  in  an  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  only  to  be  removed 
by  a  revolution  of  the  government." 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  Uie  same  debate,  referring  to  the  proposition  that  a  head  of  department 
should  jonly  be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  concunence  of  the  Senate,  uses  this  language : 

'*  But  if  proof  be  necessary,  what  is  then  tbe  consequence  7  Why,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  w^ere  the  case  i»  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
removed,  the  effect  cannot  be  produced  because  it  is  absolutely  inipossible  to  produce  the 
necessary  evidence.  Are  the  Senate  to  proceed  without  evidence  7  Some  gentlemen  con- 
tend net.  Then  the  object  will  be  lost.  Shall  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  be  saddled 
upon  the  President  who  has  been  appointed  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  aid  tbe  Preadent  in 
perfonnin^  certain  duties  7  Shall  he  bo  continued,  I  ask  agam,  against  the  will  of  the  Ptes> 
ident  7  If  he  is,  where  is  the  responsibility  7  Are  you  to  look  iSt  it  in  the  President,  who 
has  no  control  over  the  officer,  no  power  to  remove  him  if  he  acts  nnfeelfngly  or  unfaithfully - 
Without  you  make  him  responsible  you  weaken  and  destroy  the  strength  and  beauty  of  your 
system*  What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  which  can  only  be  known  from  a  long.acquaintaooa 
w^ith  the  conduct  of  an  officer?"  • 

I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  Mr.  Stanton  would  have 
ended  this  unpleasant  complication  according  to  the  mtimntion  given  in  his  note  of  Au^st 
12.  The  duty  which  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  perform  was  by  no  means  agreeable; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  controversy  or  for  the  consequences. 

Unpleasant  as  this  necessary  change  in  my  cabinet  has  been  to  me,  upon  personal  consid- 
erations, I  have  the  consolation  to  be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the  public  interests  are  involved, 
there  is  no  cause  for  regret.  Salutary  reforms  have  been  introduced  by  the  Secr&tarv  ^ 
interim,  and  great  reductions  of  expenses  have  been  effected  under  his  administration  of  tbe 
War  Department,  to  the  saving  of  millions  to  the  treasuir. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON.    . 

Washihgtoh,  Beeember  12, 1607. 

Before  the  reading  was  completed— 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  manager  will  paoBe  now,  I  desire  to  submit  a  motion 
to  adjourn,  that  tbe  Senate  may  transact  some  bnsineM  of  a  legialative  character. 

Mr.  ScMNEK.  I  will  suggest  to  my  friend  that  the  reading  of  this  document 
was  called  for,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  finished. 

Mr.  Johnson.  AYe  can  consider  it  as  read  through. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  understand  that  the  counsel  are  willing  to  waive  the  farther 
reading. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  dispense  with  its  far- 
ther reading  if  it  is  to  be  considered  in  jevidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Then  I  will  simply  read  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  is  unnecessary.     We  agree  to  it.    • 

Mr.  Shrrman.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour. 
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Mr.  SrniNBR.  I  woald  suggest  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  hour  is  fixed  by  the  rule. 

The  Chikf  Justicb.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  fixed  by  the  rule,  and  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  moves  to  adjourn  until  to-morro?r  at  half  past  12  oVlock. 

Several  Senators.  No  ;  12  o'clock  ;  the  rule  fixes  12. 

The  CuiBP  Justice.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  moves  an  adjournment  until 
to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  question  being  put*  the  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
declared  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  March  31,  1868. 

At  five  minutes  past  12  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Sergeant-ai-arms  will  open  the  court  by  procla- 
mation. 

The  Sbrobant-at-arms.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ve:  all  ♦persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silent  while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  for  the 
trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  wi!l  notify  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  President's  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Nelson,  and 
Grocsbeck,  entered  the  chamber  and  took  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

At  12  o'clock  and  seven  minutes  p.  m.  the  Sergeant-at-arms  announced 
the  presence  of  the  managers  of  the  im[)cachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
lipprescntatives,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Immediately  after,  the  presence  of  (he  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  anuounced,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, you  will  proceed  with  your  evidence  in  support  of  the  articles  of 
impeachment.     Senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention^ 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  continuation  of  the 
docamentary  evidence,  1  now  ofier  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  in  exec- 
utive session  in  response  to  the  message  of  the  President  notifying  the  Si/nate 
of  the  suspension  of  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

Bu<Ati,  That  having  oousidered  the  evidence  and  reasons  given  hj  the  Preeideut  in  his 
report  of  t)ie  r2th  December,  1867,  for  the  snupension  frdm  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  satpension. 

And  following  order : 

In  Kxcci7tit£  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  13,  1868. 

OrderrJ^  That  the  Secretary  forthwith  communicate  an  official  and  authenticated  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate  non-concurring  in  the  suspenftion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  this  day  adopted,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  said  Edwin 
M.  StantoUf  and  also  to  the  said  U.  S.  Grant,  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

And  certified  as  follows : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  S^retary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 
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These  extracto  are  made  and  certified  under  the  authoritj  of  the  act  a{yproyed  8tli  Angoit, 
1846,  entitled  '*  An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Honse  of  Representativee  l^^al  evidence." 

Given  nnder  my  hand,  at  Washington,  this  11th  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W:  FOBKEY, 

Steretary  qf  tke  SauiU. 

I  next  prodace  and  offer  as  eyidenee  the  following  extract  from  the  Joonul 
of  the  Senate : 

In  Exkcutive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  21,  ld6a 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  hy  Mr. 
Hoore,  his  secretary : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehruary^l,  186& 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

On  the  12th  day  of  August,  1867,  bv  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent b^  the  Constltation  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  In  further  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  so  vested  in 
the  President,  I  have  this  day  removed  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office,  and  designated  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  army  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

Copies  of  the  communications  upon  this  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Adju- 
tant General,  are  herewith  transnutted  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

.    The  copies  attHfehed  are  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Febrmary  21,  J86a 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitatioa 
and  laws  of  the  Ujiited  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  tbe 
Department  of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminatii  upon  the  receipt  of  this  eost- 
munication. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
army,  who  has  tlds  dav  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  si 
interim,  all  record^  boolca,  papers,  and  other  property  now  in  your  custody  and  chaige. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  2>.  C, 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

FOruary  ^,  1868. 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  the  office  as  Secretarj 
for  the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretvj 
of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  inunediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge.  • 

Kespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  MajoT  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army^  Washington,  D.  C, 

To  these  papers  is  appended  this  certificate : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  tbst 
the  foregoing  is  an  extract  fh)m  the  journal  of  the  Senate. 

This  extract  is  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  August  8, 1846, 
entitled  **An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  &pmsentativea  legal  evidence.*' 

Given  under  my  hand.at  Waahington  Uiis  Uth  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.W.FORNEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate 

I  now  offer  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  showing  the  action 
taken  bj  the  Senate  on  the  message  notifying  that  body  of  the  removal  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  appointment  of  a  Secretarj  of  War  ad  interim  : 

In  Executite  Sessiqh,  Senate  of  tbe  United  States, 

February  31,  1860. 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  communidhtion  of  the  President 
stating  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  W^,  and  had  designated  the 
Adjutant  Getferal  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore, 
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Rttolved  hff  lAfl  Senmie  ef  the  Omitsd  8iate§,  That  under  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretarj  of  War  and  to  designate 
Bnj  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim. 

In  Ezecutiyk  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

Fabruarp  21,  1868. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  horehy  directed  to  communicate  copies  of 
the  foie^ing  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
to  the  Adjutant  Geneitkl  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

To  these  papers  this  certificate  is  attached : 

I,  John  W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate. 

These  extracts  are  made  and  certified  under  the  authority  of  the  act  approved  8th  August, 
1646,  entitled  '*  An  act  making  copies  of  papers  certified  by  the  Secreta^  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  legal  evidence." 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  Uth  day  of  March,  1868. 

[SEAL.]  J.  W.  FORNEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  offer  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  commission  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  will  here  state  that  this  is  the  only  commission  under 
which  we  claim  that  he  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  War: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  PreMewt  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  to  all  toho  shall  see  these 

presents,  greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
abilities  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  do  appoint  him  to  be  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  and  do  authorize 
and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  bold 
the  saia  office  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  ap|)er- 
tainiDg  unto  him,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  15th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1862,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-sixth. 

[SEAL.]  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Untted  States  of  America, 

Department  of  State. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come^  gruting : 

1  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  is  a  tme  copy  from  the  records  of  this 
departnieDt. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  21st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  18G8,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-second. 

l»EAL.]  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Presidentf  will  tlie  Senate  allow  me  to  call  in  a 
witness,  William  J.  McDonald,  of  Washington  1  Mr.  Sergeant-at-arme,  is  he 
ia  attendance  ?  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  managers  will  have  to  ask  that  the 
witnesses  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  there  will, 
otherwise  be  some  delay  iu  catting  them.  I  believe  the  Sergeant-at-arms  has 
given  them  a  room. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  Unless  the  Senate  otherwise  orders,  the  witnesses 
will  remain  in  their  room  until  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  I  only  sp^ke  of  the  delay. 

The  Chibp  JusTiCB.  Mr.  McDonald  is  present.    The  witness  will  stand  on 
the  left  of  the  Chair  wk«i|^examin«d, 

Mr.  Manager  Butl^b.  I  ao4%  diil  liit  witnoM  be  sworn. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Sonata  adminifltered  the  foUowiog  oath  to  Mr.  UcDonali, 
and  to  each  of  the  other  witnesees  as  ewom ; 

'*Tou  do  swear  that  the  evidence  yon  shall  give  io  the  case  now  depending  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Andrew  Johnson  shall  be  the  tmth,  tbe  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bnt  the 
truth:  so  help  70a  God." 

William  J.  McDonald,  being  sworn,  was  examined  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  Manager  Botlbr  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  office. 
Answer.  William  J.  McDonald,  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Q.  Will  yon  look  at  that  paper  [exhibiting  a  paper]  and  read  the  certificate 
that  appears  to  be  signed  by  your  name  I 
A.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Office  Secretary  Senate  UNfTED  States.    . 

Washington,  February  27,  1868. 
An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  left  hj  me  at  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  not  belng^present,  about  nine  o'clock 
p.  m.,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1863. 

w.  J.  Mcdonald, 

Chief  Clerk  SenaU  United  St^Ues. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  a  correct  one  of  the  acts  done  t 
A.  That  is  a  correct  certificate  of  the  acts  done. 
Q.  And  the  paper  was  left  in  accordance  as  that  certificate  states  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  the  witness. 
The  Chief  Justigb.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  put  on  tbe  part  of  the 
accused  l 
Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McDonald  to  take  the  stand  again. 
Q.  Will  you  read  that  certificate,  [handing  a  paper  to  the  witne8S.j 
A.  It  is — 

Office  Secretary  Senate  United  States, 

fVashinjiton,  February  27.  19S3. 

An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  delivered  bj  me  into  the  hands  of  th« 
President  of  tbe  United  States  at  his  office  in  the  Executivo  Mansion  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868. 

w.  J.  McDonald. 

Chief  Clerk  Senate  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  same  statement  as  regards  this  service? 
A.  Yes  sir ;  the  same  statement  in  regard  to  that. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 
Mr.  Stanbbry.  Nothing  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  resolution  to  which  the  first  certificate  of  Mr. 
McDonald  refers  is : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  United  State&{, 

January  13,  J  868. 

Resolved,  That,  having  considered  the  evidence  and  reasons  given  by  the  President  in  bis 
report  of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  th^  Senate  do  not  concur  in  suoh  suspension. 

Attested : 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  SecreUff . 

The  resolution  as  to  the  service  of  which  .the  other  certificate  relates : 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  of  the  Unffed  States. 

February  Hi,  1868, 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  consi^ersd  the  oommiinication  of  the  President 
stating  that  ho  has  removed  Edwin  M.  StantDn,  Secwtarjr  of  War,  and  designated  tbe  Adjn 
tant  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim :  Therefore, 
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RtMtlLted  if  tlu  SenmU  rf  tU  UmiUd  SiaUM,  That,  under  the  Gonttitation  and  laws  of  the 
LTnitcd  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  reuiOTo  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate 
my  other  officer  to  perform  the  datiea  of  that  office  ad  tatcrim. 

Attest: 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Sscrsteff . 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  nov  call  J.  W.  Jones  as  a  witness. 

J.  W.  JoNKS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Please  state  your  name  and  position  1 
A.  J.  W.  Jones,  keeper  of  the  stationery. 
Q.  An  officer  of  the  Senate  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  of  the  United  States 
army,  Adjutant  General  f 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  jou  known  him? 
A.  I  have  known  him  about  six  or  seven  year?. 

Q.  Were  jou  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  serve  a  notice  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  upon  him  i 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Looking  at  that  roemorandnm,  [handing  a  pnper  to  the  witness,]  what  day 
did  yon  attempt  to  makf^  the  service? 
A.  The  21  St  of  February. 
Q.  What  year  ? 
A.  The  present  year. 
Q.  Where  did  you  find  him  ? 

A.  I  found  him  at  Marini's  Hall,  at  a  masquerade  ball. 
Q.  Was  he  masked  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  him? 
A.  I  saw  his  shonlder-straps,  and  I  asked  him  to  unmask. 
Q  Did  he  so  do  ? 
A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  After  ascertaining  it  was  him,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  handed  him  the  resolution  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  About  what  tiil\e  of  the  day  or  night  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  service  then  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  certified  the  fact  on  that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  h  that  certificate  true  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

A.  Attached  to  this  copy  of  the  resolution  is  my  certificate,  in  tliese  words  : 

An  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  was  placed  in  my  hands  hj  the  Secretary  of 
the  {senate  to  be  dl'livered  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of 
tlie  Uuiied  Htate^  arlriy,  and  the  same  was  by  mo  delivered  into  the  hands  of  General  Thomas 
about  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  on  tlio  21st  day  of  February. 

J.  W.  JONES. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  true  ? 

A.  It  is,  sir. 

Ko  cross-examination. 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  docament  thus  served  is  as  foUovs : 

In  Exbcutivb  Sbssion,  Sbnatb  of  the  UmrBD  States, 

FAmmr$  21,  1869. 

WberPM  t)ie  Senate  have  reoeiTed  and  considered  the  communication  of  the  President, 
stating  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Secretary  of  War,  and  designated  the  Adju* 
tant  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  md  vnterim :  Therefore, 

Resoived  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That,  nnder  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tlw 
United  States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  desigiuti 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  inUrim, 

Attest:  J.  W.  FOBNET,  SeentMtji, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbe.  I  desire  to  call  G.  £.  Greecj,  of  the  Treasuij  De- 
partment. 

Chablbs  £.  Crrbcy,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  and  what  id  your  official  position,  if  any  f 

A.  Charles  Eaton  Creecy  ;  I  am  clerk  in  charge  of  the  appointments  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Q  Will  you  look  at  the  hnndle  of  papers  you  have  brouc^ht,  in  obedience  to 
our  subpoena*  and  give  me  the  form  of  commiersion  which  was  uped  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  ? 

A.  This  is  it ;  [producii^  a  paper.] 

Q.  You  produce  this  as  such  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  that  the  ordinary  form,  or  one  used  without  exception  ? 

A.  It  was  the  ordinary  form  for  the  permanent  commission. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Pattkrson,  of  Tennessee.  We  cannot  hear  one  word. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  witness  must  speak  louder. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  his  answer  were  repeated  by  the  counsel  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlrr.  If  it  will  not  be  considered  improper,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  repeat  the  answer. 

The  Chirf  Justice.  Tlie  witness  will  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  prefer  that  the  witness  should  speak  so  as  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  no  desire  to  undertake  the  labor. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Creecy,  you  will  raise  your  voice 
and  speak  as  loud  as  possible.  ^ 

The  Witness.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Mannger  Buti.er,  (to  the  witness.)  What  is  your  answer,  then ;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  think  it  would  help  us  all  to  hear  if  the  witness  would 
stand  further  from  the  counsel.  If  he  would  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  he  would  have  to  speak  louder,  and  all  could  hear. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  That  would  be  better.  Mr.  Creecy,  you  will  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  witness  changed  his  position  to  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  and  subse- 
quent witnesses  were  examined  standing  at  the  Secretary's  desk,  to  the  right  of 
tne  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  What  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  this  is  the  ordinary  form  of  commission  used  before  March  2,  1867  ? 

A.  That  is  the  ordinary  form. 

Q.  For  the  class  of  appointments  for  which  such  commissions  would  be  issoed 
was  there  any  other  form  used  before  that  time  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  form  for  the  permanent  commission. 

Q.  Will  you  now  give  me  the  form  which  has  been  used  since  in  the  Treas* 
ury  Department  ? 

[The  witness  produced  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butlrb.J 
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Mr.  Stanbkry.  Will  the  honorable  manager  allov  me  to  aek  what  iB  the 
object  of  thk  testimonj  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  object  of  this  testimony  is  to  show  that  prior  to 
tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1807,  known  as  the  civil  tennre-of-offi'ce  bill, 
a  certain  form  of  commission  had  been  used  in  the  practice  of  th^  government, 
and  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
civil  tenure-of  I'ffice  bill  a  new  form  was  mad^  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
the  tenore-of-office  aet,  showing  that  the  President  acted  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
Dieut  nnder  the  tennre-of-office  act  aa  an  actual  and  valid  law.  'Is  there  any 
objection  I 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    No,  sfr. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  I  return  the  first  paper  yon  handed 
me.  I  see  there  are  certain  interlineations ;  did  yon  speak  of  tne  form  before  it 
was  interlined,  or  subsequently,  or  both  t 

A.  This  is  the  eommiasion.  The  alterations  in  this  commission  show  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  to  conform  te  the  tenure-of-office  bill. 

Q.  There  is  a  portion  of  that  paper  in  print  and  a  portion  in  writing.  Do  I 
aoderstand  yon  that  the  printed  portion  was  the  form  used  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  written  portion  shows  the  changes  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yoQ  read  widi  a  lovd  voice  so  aa  t-o  be  heard  the  printed  portion  of 
the  commisaioD»  the  original  commissioD,  the  whole  commission  ? 

Mr.  CoHVES9.  I  think  if  the  reading  should  be  done  by  the  Gierk,  who  ia  in 
the  habit  of  reading,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  .whole  Senate. 

The  Cbibf  Ju&ticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  it 

The  Secretary  read  aa  follows : 

AKoasw  JoHBSOK,  Preddml  tf  the  UuiUd  States  rf  Am&rUa^  toaUt9  wktm  thiu  j^nuntt 

§koU  ctnme,  greeting : 

Know  TO,  thai  reposing  apadal  tmil  and  coDfidSnoe  in  the  iaftcffritj*  dilif^tDce,  and  dis- 
cretion of  — ,  I  have  noaiinated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cousent  of  the 

Senate  dtf  apmMnfc  him  ■■  *  ,  and  do  anthorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and 
fnlfil  the  daties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges^  and  emolaments  thereunto  legally  appertaHihiff,  nnto  him  the  said 
during  the  pleaeuie  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimoDy  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  band  at  tbe  city  of  Washington  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  18—,  aad  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the . 

■  . 

SeertUrff  qftke  lYtasaff. 

By  the  Presidents 

Q.  Please  etate  what  waa  the  alteration  made  of  that  printed  form  to  conform 
to  the  pro  visions  of  the  tennre-of- office  act  7 

A.  The  words  **  dnring  the  pleasore  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being" 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  cannot  hear.    The  Glerk  had  better  read  those  words. 

The  Sbcbbtary.  The  words  written  are  as  follows :  "  Until  a  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  dnly  qualified." 

Mr.  JoHNflNr>N.  What  are  the  words  stricken  ontt 

The  Sbcbstaby.  The  words  stricken  out  are  *' daring  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being." 

Bj  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Q.  Since  that  act  haa  anj  other  form  of  commission  been  used  than  the  one 
as  jdtered  for  such  permanent  appointments  1 
A.  No,  sir. 

11  IP 
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Q.  Have  70a  now  a  form  of  oiEcuU  bond  for  officers  as  n«ed  prior  to  the  citH 
teBure-of-office  aett 

A.  Yea.  gir;  rprodncing  a  paper.] 

Q,  Haa  aoj  cnan^o  be^  xoaae  in  ihat  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  ine»  if  70a  have  it,  a  copy  of  the  oommiMion  laBvad  fiir  tern- 
porarj  appointments  since  tbe  tenare*of-offioe  ao(  t 

Mr.  8TANBSBY.  Is  the  bond  pot  in  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  It  is. 

Mr.  StaiNBBBY.  Will  jon  have  it  read  ? 

Mr.  Mannger  Butleb.  No,  unless  yon  desire  it.  It  is  the  rmmmnmt  ovdioa^ 
form  of  bond. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Let  me  see  it 

The  paper  was  handed  to  Mr.  Stanbarj,  and  read  by  him* 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBB,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  the  printed  part  of 
this  paper  was  the  part  in  nse  prior  to  the  tenaie-a£-office  aotl 

A.  It  was. 

Mr.  GuuTia.  What  is  the  paper  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  paper  is  the  form  of  commission  for  temponry 
appointments.    Will  the  Secretary  read  it  7    ^ 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 
TkePruidmtofikg  Unii^8imim4fAmenea,t9Mt»wk»mtie9eprm9nUMhaU§ma€,gndMi: 

Know  ye,  that  rspoiln|p  aiMetat  tnut  and  oonAdencaia  tbeintsgii^,  dUisaiKe,  tti4  dncn- 

tion  of 1 1  do  appoint  him,  and  do  aathorixeand  asipower  him  to  execute  snd  M&i 

the  daties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  hare  and  to  nold  the  said  office  with  all  the 
rights,  priTileees  and  emolnments  thereunto  legally  appertaining,  onto  him  the  said  — 

,  daring  tne  pleasure  of  the  Presidoit  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  time  being,  until  th« 

end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no  Isager. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  tbe 
Treacuiy  Departooent  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  mr  band,  at  the  city  of  Washiogtoo,  this  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  oar 

Lord  IS—,  and  of  the  independsnos  of  the  Uailed  Stales  of  Ameriea  the ^ 

SesreCflif  sf  cAs  ZVssjsrf. 

By  the  President : 

: "-^ 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Was  any  change  made  in  that  commission  1 

A.  The  alteration  shows  the  change. 

Mr.  Manager  Bittlrr.  Read  the  alteration,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  BsoftRTARY.  Strike  out ''daring  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  time  being,*'  and  insert  "unless  this  commission  be  sooner 
reyoked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being." 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  wkethet  befine  these  changes  wive  made  the  official  opinioa 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  taken  t 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Have  yon  that  opinion  t 

A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Manager  BfTTLBR.  I  withdraw  the  question  as  to  tiiejopinioBf  on  comnl* 
tatioa.  [To  the  witness.]  Do  you  know  whether  since  the  iteration  of  these 
forms  any  commissions  have  been  issued  signed  by  tbe  Presideat  of  tiie  UQite<i 
States? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  altera  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  18  suggested  to  me  to  ask  you  if  the  Preeident  bad  signed  bodi  forms, 
both  the  temporaiy  and  pennanent  forms  as  altered  ? 

A.  Tas,  sir. 

Q.  Now  look  at  the  paper  which  Teend  jmi,  [haaiiag  a  paper,]  and  say  what 
18  that  paper. 

A.  It  Is  a  commission  issued  to  Mr.  Gooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasniy. 

Q.  Under  what  date  7 

A.  Tbe  20th  day  of  November,  1867. 

Q.  Who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the  issuing 
of  that  commission  7 

A.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ohandler  was  one. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  as  a  matter  of  memory,  whether  the  Senate 
was  then  m  session  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  not 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Oooper  qualified  and  went  into  office  upder  that  first 
commission. 

A*.  He  did  not  qualify  under  the  first  commission  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  die  paper  I  now  send  yon  f  [Handing  a  paper.] 

A.  It  is  authority  from  the  Pfe^dent  to  £dmund  Gooper  to  act  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  Bead  it. 

Mr.  £vART8.  Is  the  other  considered  as  read,  the  one  under  which  he  did  not 
qualify  { 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir ;  I  meant  so  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  How  are  we  ever  to  know  the  contents  if  they  are  not  read 
when  produced  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bctler.  It  is  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  other  that  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  EvAETS.  Then  let  it  be  so  stated.    We  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  hand  that  first  paper  to  the  counsel.  [The  paper 
was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President,  examined  by  them,  and  returned.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  have  the 
paper  read  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  Very  well.     Let  the  Secretary  read  it. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :  « 

Andrew  JoHiraoir,  Pntident  </  ike  UitiM  Stated  of  Ameritdj  to  aXL  10A0  Mtt  ste  ikeM 

pre9€mt»,  greeting : 

Know  7«,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Edmund 
Cooper,  I  do  appoint  him  to  he  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  do  authorize  and 
empower  him  to  execute  and  falfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according^  to  law,  and  to  have 
and  to  bold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  prirtleges,  and.emohimentB  thereunto  of  right 
appertalmna  tinto  him,  the  said  Edmund  Cooper,  Until  the  end  of  the  next  aessioa  of  the 
Senate  of  tte  United  States,  and  no  longer,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  tbe  "city  of  Washington,  tbe  30th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  ov  JUnd  1687,  and  of  the  inttapendenoe  ot  the  Utilitd  States  of  ^MSiioa  the  niiMty- 
second. 

[L.  s.]  AKPB£W  JOmiSON. 

By  the  President: 

WiLUAM  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Slate, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbe»  (to  tha  witness.)  Now,  will  von  pass  to  the  Secretary 
the  letter  of  authoritj  of  which  70a  have  spoken,  and  let  it  be  read  t 
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The  Seexetary  read  as  follows : 

ExEctrmrs  Department, 

Washington^  December  %  1867. 

WfaerMM  a  Taoanoy  hat  oaenrred  hi  fha  otBoe  of  Ainstant  Saeretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy  of  the 
United  States,  in  pnrsnance  of  the  aathoritj  vested  in  me  by  the  first  section  of  the  Mt  of 
Congress  approved  February  13.  179&,  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitle  *  An  act 
making  alterations  in  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments/"  Edmund  Cooper  is  herebj 
anthonzed  to  perform  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  le 
appointed  or  such  vacancy  be  filled. 

AHDBEW  JOHUBON. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Chandler  get  out  of  office  t 

A.  He  resigned. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  his  resignation  ? 

A.  I  have  not  with  me. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  from  memory  (if  it  is  not  objected  to)  at  what  time  his 
resignation  took  effect  7 

A.  I  cannot.  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  this  appotntment  or  ibis 
aathority  was  given  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

Q.  Will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  produce  a  copy  of  his  resignation  after 
yon  leave  the  stand  7  ' 

A.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Oitrtts  : 

Q.  Can  yon  fix  the  date  when  the  change  in  the  form  of  permanent  appoint- 
meiits  of  which  yon  have  spoken  first  occurred  T 

A.  I  think  it  was  abont  ronr  days  after  the  passage  of  the  tennre-of-office  act 

Q.  With  what  confidence  do  yon  speak  7  Do  yon  speak  from  any  recol- 
lection f 

A.  We  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  on  the  sub- 
ject.   It  was  given  on  the  6th,  and  from  that  day  we  followed  his  opinion. 

Q.  Then  yon  would  fix  the  date  as  the  6th  of  what  month  ? 

A.  The  6th  of  March*  1867. 

Hon.  BcjRT  Van  Horn  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Will  yon  state  whether  you  were  present  at  the  War  Department  when 
Major  General  Lorenao  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States,  was 
there  to  make  demand  for  the  office,  prop^ty,  books,  and  records  7 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  it  7 

A.  It  was  on  Saturday,  the  32d  of  February,  1868, 1  bdiare. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  1 

A.  Perhaps  a  few  minutee  after  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  were  present  7 

A.  General  Ghurles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York ;  General  fiF.  M.  Dodge,  of 
Iowa ;  Hon.  Freeman  Clarke,  of  New  York ;  Hon.  J.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio ;  Hon.  W.  D..  Kelleyt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Hon.  Thamaa  W.  Fairy,  of  Mi^gaii,  and  myiel&  The  Seocetaiy  of 
War,  Mr  Stanton,  and  his  son  were  also  present. 

Q.  Pleaae  state  what  took  place.  ^ 

A.  The  gentlemen  mentioned  and  myself  were  in  the  office  the  Seci«tary  of 
War  usually  occupies,  holding  conversation ;  General  Thomas  came  in ;  I  saw 
him  coming  from  the  PresidenPe ;  he  came  into  the  baildfng  and  came  up  stairs, 
and  came  into  the  Secretary's  room  first ;  he  said,  '*  Good  raoning,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, and  good  morning,  gentlemen ;"  the  Secretary  replied,  **  Go(^  morning,'' 
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and  I  believe  we  all  did ;  then  began  this  conversation  aa  follows :  {Referring 
to  a  printed  docnment.]  "I  am  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  am  ordered  by 
tbe  rresident  of  the  United  States  to  take  chai^  of  the  office;"  Mr.  Stanton 
then  replied,  "  I  order  yon  to  repair  to  yonr  room  and  exercise  yonr  fdnctiiHis  as 
Adjutant  Greneral  of  the  ainy ;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied  to  th!8>  "  I  am  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim^  and  I  shall  not  obey  yonr  orders;  htft  I  shall  obey  tbe 
orders  of  the  Presideott  who  has  ordered  me  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Office;" 
Mr.  Stanton  replied  to  this  as  follows :  ''As  Secretary  of  War,  I  order  you  to 
repair  to  yonr  place  as  Adjutant  General ;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied,  "  I  shall  not  do 
so;''  Mr.  Stanton  then  said  in  reply,  '*Then  yon  tnay  stand  there,  if  you  please," 
pointiDg  to  Mr.  Thomas,  *'bat  yon  cannot  act  as  Secretary  of  War;  if  yon  do, 
70a  do  so  at  yonr  peril;"  Mr.  Thomas  replied  to  this,  *'I  shail  act  as  Secretary 
of  War."    This  was  the  conversation,  I  may  say,  in  the  Secretary's  room. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ? 

A.  After  that  they  went  to  the  room  of  General  Schriver,  which  is  jnst  across 
the  hall,  opposite  the  Secretary's  room. 

Q.  Who  went  first  f 

A.  I  think,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  General  Thomas  went  ibst,  and  was 
holding  some  conversation  with  General  Sdiriver,  which  I  did  not  hear.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  by  General  Moorhead,  by  General  Ferry,  and 
then  by  myself.  Some  little  conversation  was  had  there,  which  I  did  not  bear, 
hut  after  I  got  into  the  room,  which  was  bnt  a  moment  after  they  went  in,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Stanton  addressed  Mr.  Thomas  as  follows,  which  I  condnded  was  the 
Bamming  np  of  the  conversation  had  before 

Mr.  CuBTis.  No  matter  abont  that. 

The  WiTNBSS.  Mr.  Staoton  then  aaid:  "Then  yon  claim  to  be  here  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  refuse  to  obey  my  orders?"  Mr.  Thomas  said :  '* I  do,  sir; 
I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and 
shall  transact  all  the  business  of  the  War  Department."  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  which  I  heard,  and,  in  fact,  the  conversation  as  I  heard  it 
entirely.  • 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  memorandum  of  it  afterward  I 

A.  I  made  it  at  the  time.  I  had  my  memorandum  in  my  hand.  When  the 
conversation  began  I  had  paper  and*  pencil  and  wrote  it  down  as  the  conversa- 
tion occnrred,  and  after  the  conversation  ended  I  drew  it  up  from  my  pencil 
sketches,  in  writing,  immediately,  in  the  office,  in  the  presence  Hi  the  gentle- 
men who  heard  it. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  that  t    Where  did  Thomas  go  ? 

A.  It  was  then  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  my  duties  and  the  duties  of  the  rest 
of  ns  called  ns  here  to  the  Hoose,  and  I  left  General  Thomas  in  the  room  of 
General  Schriver. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  was  your  business  in  the  War  Department  on 
that  morning  1 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  there  that  morning,  I  suppose,  as  other  gentlemen  did ; 
at  least  I  went  ther^  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Secretary.  I  had  no 
special  public  business. 

Q.  Was  there  no  object  in  the  visit,  except  merely  to  see  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  an  object.  Tbe>  times  were  rather  exciting  at  that  moment, 
snd  I  went,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  talk  with  the  Secretary,  to  confer  with 
him  about  public  affairs. 

Q.  Public  afEidrs  generally  ? 

A.  No,  not  public  business  particularly. 

Q.  What  public  affairs  were  the  object  of  the  conference  ? 
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A.  Well,  sir,  the  matter  of  Ihe  remoTal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  I  felt  an  interest  in 
that  matter,  and  of  oourse  was  talking  with  him  npon  that  aabjeet. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  theee  other  gentlemen  whom  jon  fonnd  there,  or  did  jon 
go  Uiere  alone  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did  go  in  company  with  one  or  two  af  them. 

Q.  With  whom  did  yon  go  in  company  ? 

A.  I  think  I  went  with  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  and  Qenofal  Van  Wjck. 
I  am  not  certain  that  any  others  wete  with  me. 

Q.  When  yon  arrived  at  his  room  what  was  the  hour  t 

A.  It  was  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Whom  did  yon  find  there  when  yon  arrived — these  other  gendemea 
whom  you  have  mentioned? 

A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  there  when  you  arrived  t 

A.  I  think G^end  Moorhead  was  there  fer  one ;  I  think  Mr.  Ferry  wns  there; 
I  think  Mr.  Delano  was  there.    Two  or  three  otheta  came  in  after  I  got  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  business  was  in  the  office  that  moraing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  state  any  hvsinees  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  stated  no  business  to  me. 

Q.  All  being  there,  the  nest  tUng  wns  that  Grenevsl  Thomas  eaaw  into  the 
room? 

A.  After  we  had  been  there  some  moments. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  that  conversation  began  between  G^iend  Thomas  and 
the  Secretary  you  were  ready  to  take  notes? 

A*  I  appeared  to  be  ready.  I  had  a  large  white  envelope  in  my  pocket,  and 
I  had  a  pencil  also  in  my  pocket ;  and  when  the  conversation  began  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  note  what  was  said. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit,  generally,  in  conversations  of  that  kind,  of  making 
memoranda  of  what  is  said  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am,  unless  I  deem  it  important  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  any  one  request  you  to  take  memoranda  T 

A,  No,  pir. 

Q.  It  was  on  your  own  motion  ? 

A.  On  my  own  responsibility,  supposing  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  After  the  conversation  was  ended  in  the  room  with  the 
Secretary,  General  Thomas,  as  I  understand  yon,  went  out  first  1 

A.  I  think  he  did ;  he  went  across  the  hall. 

Q.  Who  went  with  the  Secretary  from  his  room  across  the  hall  to  where 
.General  Thomas  had  gone? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  went  directly  with  him,  but  immediatelj 
after  him,  if  not  with  him,  General  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Fenry. 

Q.  How  long  after  General  Thomas  had  left  the  office  was  it  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  followed  him  ? 

A.  But  a  moment  or  two ;  perhaps  two  minutes. 

Q.  Did  he  state,  when  he  left,  what  was  his  object  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  Secretary  stated  anything.  General  Thomas  was 
in  the  room  talking. 

Q.  Did  he  request  any  gentleman  to  go  along  with  him  f 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  go  upon  your  own  motion  or  by  agreement  ? 

A.  I  went  upon  my  own  motion. 

Q.  All  that  were  there  did  not  go  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  all  went  in.  I  think  they  did  not  all  go  in  at  that 
time.     The  two  gentlemen  named,  I  know,  went  in  before  me'. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  Secretary  went  did  you  go  ? 
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A.  Perhapd  it  was  a  miirate ;  it  was  very  soon.  I  foUowed  the  other  two 
gentlemen  very  soon. 

Q.  What  had  taken  place  between  the  Becretaiy  and  Greneral  Thomas  before 
jou  arrived  in  the  room,  or  had  anything  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  ;  they  had  some  conversation  ;  I  cannot  say  what  was  said. 

Q.  As  you  have  given  the  conversation  in  yonr  notes,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
then  began  after  yon  first  got  in  ? 

A.  The  conversatioo  I  have  given  began  after  I  got  in.  As  I  said  before,  I 
heard  some  talking,  but  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Q.  Ton  moan  you  heard  some  talking  before  you  got  u  there  1 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Whoae  voices  t 

A.  I  heard  General  Thomas's  voice  and  Mr.  Stanton's  voice.  They  had 
some  conversation.  ^ 

Q.  But  what  that  was  yon  do  not  know  1 

A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Then  the  conversation  followed  which  you  have  detailed  t 

A.  Certainly.  The  first  I  heard  when  I  went  in  was  the  question  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  wbieh  I  have  stated)  and  the  answer  of  General  Thomas. 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  yonr  notes  with  yon  and  take  your  notes  into  that  room  ? 

A.  I  had  nr^  envelop*  in  my  hand  when  I  went  in. 

Q.  And  yonr  pencil  ? 

A.  And  my  pencil. 

Q.  Where  is  that  envelope  which  you  had  at  that  time  1 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  presume  it  was  destroyed.  The  envelope  was  a  large, 
long,  white  envelope  that  I  put  in  my  pocket  with  letters.  It  was  the  only  con- 
venient thing  I  had  at  the  time.  I  wrote  on  both  sides  of'  it,  and  then  drew  it 
off  immediately  on  the  Secretary's  table. 

Q.  What  did  yoi^  do  wiA  that  original  memorandum — the  envelope  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  is  torn  up  and  destroyed ;  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  When  did  you  destroy  it  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say ;  perhaps  very  soon  after  the  conversation  took  place. 

Q.  Why  did  you  destroy  it? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  destroyed ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  now.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  destroyed ;  perhaps  it  may  be.  I  had  no  occasion  to  keep 
it.  I  supposed  there  was  no  occasion  to  keep  it,  because  I  had  written  the  thing 
off,  or,  rather,  a  young  man  wrote  it  off  at  the  table  aa  I  read  it,  and  that  is  the 
same  thing,  I  suppose,  and  I  compared  what  he  wrote  after  it  was  written  with 
the  notes,  because  I  wanted  to  be  particular  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Is  the  document  from  which  you  have  read  here  to-day  a  manuscript  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  my  testimony  before  the  committee,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  notes  I  took. 

Q.  And  those  notes  were  written  by  some  young  man  who  was  present  1 

A.  At  my  suggestion  he  took  the  pen,  and  I  read  to  him,  and  then  ccfnpared 
it  word  for  word. 

Q.  Where  are  those  notes  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  can  be  found.  I  did  not  suppose  it  important 
to  keep  the  notes,  because  I  had  a  copy  of  the  notes  before  the  committee  and 
testified  to  it  exactly. 

Q.  A  eopy  of  what  notes  do  yon  fneanf 

A.  I  had  the  notes  I  took  there. 

Q.  YoQ  mean  the  notes  written  by  that  young  man? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  them  there. 

Q.  What  is  his  namet    Who  was  he  J 

A.  One  of  the  clerks  there.    I  do  not  recollect  what  the  young  man's  name 
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was.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  his  name.  I  did  not  asl^  his  name.  I 
would  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Yoa  presarved  those  notes  until  jaa  testified  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  joa  testified  did  yon  presenre  themt 

A.  I  cannot  saj  that  I  kept  them  anj  lenf  th  of  tisae  after  that.  I  thought  it 
was  of  no  consequence. 

Q.  How  you  disposed  of  the  envelope,  or  how  yoa  disposed  of  thiMe  notes, 
you  have  no  recollection? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  what  became  of  the  envelope;  it  may  hp  in  my  pspen 
somewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  themt 

A.  No,  sir;  my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  before. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  into  the  Secretary's  room,  who  suggested  to  yon,  or 
did  you  suggest  th^  matter  yourself,  that  the  notes  should  be  wiittea  out  f  Hoir 
did  that  come  to  be? 

« 

A.  It  was  upon  my  own  motion. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  clerk  1 

A.  I  had  taken  notes  and  pronosed  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlem^i  who 
heard  the  conversation  that  they  should  see  that  I  had  them  comet ;  and  that 
was  consented  to  by  General  Moor  head,  Mr.  Kelley,  and  9then  who  wen 
present. 

Q.  Then  you  proposed  to  have  them  copied  ? 

A.  I  proposed  to  navethem  drawn  off.  A  youg^  man  was  there  ready  to  do 
it  or  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  asked  him  to  write  it  out  as  I  would  read  it  to  him 
from  my  notes. 

Q.  ^ow,  did  anything  else  take  place  in  Qeneml  Schriver's  rooHi^  besides  thi« 
talk  that  you  have  testified  to  1 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  only,  as  I  have  said,  I  heard  some  voices  in 
there ;  but  what  was  said  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  After  you  went  in,  wliile  you  were  there  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  no  conversation. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  simply  for  conversation,  but  what  else  took  place  ? 

A.  Nothing  took  place  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Who  first  left  the  room  ? 

A.  After  this  conversation  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

A^  I  cannot  say  whether  I  left  it  first  or  Qeneral  Moorhead  or  Mr.  Feny. 
We  were  all  there.    I  think  we  went  out  in  a  moment  afterward* 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Stanton  there  1 

A.  Mr,  Stanton  was  there  when  I  want  oat. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  his  room  fix)m  there  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  Thomas  there  also  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Stanton  remun  in  Schriver*s  room  t 

A.  I  cannot  say,  because  as  soon  as  I  had  this  copied  I  laft  fi>r  the  House. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  come  in  while  you  were  eiigaged  in 
having  the  copy  taken  1 

A.  At  the  moment  of  making  the  copy  ?  I  will  not  say  that  he  camein  while 
the  copy  was  being  taken  or  not.  There  was  a  s^ort  time  consamed  in  taking 
it.     He  might  have  done  so,  but  I  will  not  say. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  you  saw  him  at  all  in  his  office  after  yoa  hsd 
left  Schriver*s  room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  positively  that  I  did.  I  saw  hipi  after  I  left  die  room. 
The  doors  were  open.    There  are  but  a  few  feet  from  one  room  to  the  other.  I 
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saw  him  sittiog  in  General  Scbriver's  room.  I  will  not  swear  positivelj  that  I 
saw  him  in  his  own  office  after  I  left  that  room. 

Q.  What  took  place  between  tbam  afterward  yon  do  not  know  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  ao  not  know,  because  I  left. 

Q.  Waa  there  anj  friendlj  greeting  or  other  circiimstanee  took,  place  at  that 
time  between  the  6eeretary  and  Greueral  Thomas  while  70a  were  in  Schriver's 
room  f 

A.  Wen,  air»  if  there  was,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
while  I  was  in.    What  happened  before  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  the  memofandum  that  70a  made  on  that  envelope  oonplete  or  abbre- 
viated? 

A.  The  questions  and  answers  as  I  have  them  weie  eomplete 

Q.  Was  the  copy,  then,  an  exact  transcript  of  the  meiaorandnmt 

A.  It  was  merely  questions  and  anawers.  The  questions  wave  short  and  the 
answers  were  short. 

Q.  Did  it  exhibit  the  whole  conversation  1 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  will  not  say  that  it  did  every  word.  I  think  it  did  not. 
I  recollect  one  expression,  for  instauce,  that  General  Thomas  made  that  I  did 
not  pat  down.  I  did  not  think  it  material.  I  can  state  it  if  the  eonrt  desire  it. 
It  occurs  to  me  now.  It  is  one  expression  that  waa  used.  I  can  state  it  if  the 
gentleman  wiriies. 

Q.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  it  completely  covered  the  eonversation  ? 

A.  It  covered  all  the  conversation  of  any  importance. 

Q.  That  you  thought  important! 

A.  At  least  what  1  wrote.  I  wrote  down  just  as  the  questions  were  given 
and  answered.  I  took  all  the  conversation  in  substance,  and  aU  of  any  account 
as  it  was  had,  as  the  questions  and  answers  were  given. 

Q.  This  conversation  that  you  took  down  in  that  way,  did  you  take  it  down 
in  short  hand  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  * 

Q.  You  wrote  it  out? 

A.  I  wrote  it  out. 

Q.  Without  abbreviation  1 

A.  Without  abbreviation. 

Q.  Were  there  pauses  in  their  eonversation  7  Did  they  pause  to  allow  you 
to  follow  them  ? 

A  The  conversation,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  slow  and  delibeimte.  There 
was  suffident  time  for  me  to  write  these  questions  and  answers,  as  they  were 
abort,  as  counsel  can  see.    General  Thomaa  said  bat  very  little. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  that  conversation,  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  if  he 
wished  him  to  vacate  immediately,  or  would  give  him  time  to  arrange  his  private 
papers  t 

A  Mr.  Staatonf 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  did  Mr.  Stanton  ask  Mr.  Thomas  whether  he  wished  him  to 
vacate  immediately,  or  whether  he  would  accord  him  (Stanton)  time  to  arrange 
his  private  papers  t 

A.  There  was  nothing  said  in  that  conversation  in  reference  to  that.  There 
were  ether  conversations,  I  understand,  at  other  times,  at  which  such  remarks 
were  made,  as  I  saw  in  the  papers,  but  there  waa  nothing  of  that  kind 'said  at 
that  thne  in  that  conversation.  The  question  of  giving  time  and  changing  papers 
did  not  oome  up  in  tkat  cenversation  at  aH. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  BuTLbr  : 
Q.  You  sud,  if  I  understood  yocr,  that  there  was  a  single  remark  of  Thomas 
that  jon  did  not  write  down,  that  now  occurred  to  you,  in  answer  to  the  coun- 
sel for  the  President ;  what  was  that  remariL  1 
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A.  I  said  that  in  answer  to  his  question  whether  I  had  sworn  to  all  that  k 
did  say.  I  recollect  now  Qeneral  Thomas  saying  he  did  tot  wish  toy  '*  Miplets- 
antnesfl."    I  did  not  think  it  necesMuy  to  pot  Aat  in  my  leeord. 

Q.  Did  he  emphasize  it  in  that  **tf«}doaiantne8et" 

A.  The  gentlemen  heard  it*  and  it  was  spoken  of  afterward,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  was  anything  pertaining  to  this  question ;  and  perhaps  some  oAer  littk 
words  were  said  now  and  then  that  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  I  must  stUl  ask  yon  to  give  to  the  Senate  with  a  JItde  more  distlnotnees 
whether  it  was  the  remark,  saying,  **16»  not  waattny  nnpleasantness  between 
ns/'  or  was  it  the  use  of  what  has  almost  become  a  teekninl  term,  tiiat  "there 
shall  not  be  any  oapleasantness  V* 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  state  wbat  €kfeend  Thomas  said. 

Q.  The  emphasis  ia  something. 

A.  **  Oupleaaantness  "  was  the  expression  nsed. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  TMs  eridence  is  as  to  a  word ;  I  do  not  know  its  materiality;  bat  didhe 
speak  Ae  w(nd  in  the  ordinary  way  f 

A.  He  spoke  it  ia  the  way  I  have 

Q.  Now  give  his  expression  1 

A,  He  said  as  he  came  in,  in  connection  with  what  I  baiRO'  ecid— >I  did  not 
consider  it  material,  and  did  not  pat  it  down— 4hat  he  dKd  not  wish  any  ''oa- 
pleaeantness.*' 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  conversation  did  that  eons  hit 

A.  Somewhere  in  the  first  part  of  the  conversation;  it  was  in  the  first  part 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  first  part  or  after  Stanton  had  ordered  him  to  go  to  his 
room? 

A.  I  iMA  it  was  before  that — in  the  fere  part  of  his  oonversation. 

Q.  At  the  very  beginning  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  neifr  the  beginning. 

Q.  Had  yon  taken  down  anything  before  that  was  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  "  Qood  morning,  Mr.  Secretaiy," 
and  '*  Qood  morning,  gentlemen.'^ 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  down? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  thoneht  that  was  material? 

A.  I  took  it  down. 

Q.  Then  next,  after  that,  did  he  say  he  did  not  wish  any  nBplemmntness  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  the  next  words  he  said  after  thai  were  tkoee.  It  was 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  oonvereatton. 

Q.  But  that  you  thought  immaterial  f 

A.  I  did  not  put  it  down ;  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  immaterial.  It  oecart 
to  me  now,  as  I  know  it  excited  something  of  a  smile  at  the  ttoe  he  spoke  it 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  As  I  understand  it;  the  eoimsel  are  desiring  to 
know  of  the  witness  what  he  thought  of  the  importance  that  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  word.  I  suppose  it  is  not  for  the  witness  to  swear  what  he 
thought  about  it  > 

Mr.  £vART8«  We  are  cross-examining  as  to  the  completeness  or  peffeetion 
of  the  witnesses  memorandum^  It  certainly  is  material  to  know  why  he  omitted 
some  parts  and  inserted  others. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.    We  will  not  press  die  ebfec^n. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.    We  have  nothing  fturther  to  vk  of  this  witness. 

Hon,  Jambs  K.  Moobhbad  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 
Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  ? 
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A.  I  am. 

Q.  We  have  leained  from  the  tefltimonj  of  the  l«0t  witness  that  70a  were 
present  at  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton's  office  when  General  Thomas  came  in  there 
to  make  some  demand ;  will  7011  state  now  in  yonr  own  way,  as  well  as  yon 
can,  what  took  place  there,  assisting  yonr  memory,  if  you  hare  any  memo- 
randnm,  as  yon  please  t 

A.  I  will,  sir.  I  was  present  at  the  War  Department  on  Saturday  mormng, 
the  22d  of  Fehmary,  I  helieve,  and  I  understood  that  General  Thomas  was 
to  he  there  to  take  possessioa  of  the  department  .that  momiof .  I  went  from 
my  boardu^-^Qse*  whieh  is  Mss.  Garter's  on  the  hill ;  1  went  to  the  War 
Departn|ent  in  company  with  Dr.  Barleigh,  who  boarded  there,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson's,  who  toUt  me  he  had  a  eowrenatioft  with  (}eAexttl  Thomas  the  night 
before 

Mr.  GuBTis.  That  is  not  material. 

The  W1TNB8S.  I  was  giving  the  reason  why  I  went  there.  I  was  there,  and 
General  Thomas  came  in.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  is  Correct  as  to 
what  paseed.  I  did  not  take  any  memorandum  of  the  early  part  of  the  conver- 
sation; but  I  would  corroborate  his  statement-^*- 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  That  wUl  not  do. 

The  WiTifB8»,  (eontinniag.)  Until  the  point  at  which  he  said  General  Thomas 
went  across  to  General  Schriver's  soom«  He  did  go  there ;  he  was  fbllowed  by 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Stanton  asked  me  to  ^0  over  there.  After  th^got  there 
Mr.  Stanton  put  a  direct  question  to  General  Thomas,  and  asked  me  to  remember 
it  He  said*  *'  Qeaend  Moo^rhead,  I  want  yon  to  take  notice  of  this  and  of  the 
answer ;"  and  that  induced  me  to  make  a  memorandnm  of  it,  whieh  I  think  I 
have  among  my  papers  now,  [The  witness  proceeded  to  search  his  papers.)  It 
is  very  brief,  and  was  made  roughly,  but  so  I  thought  I  coold  cmderstand  and 
know  what  it  meant  myself,  and  I  can  explain  it  to  any  person  [Heading.] 
Mr.  Stanton  said,  **  General  ThomaSt  you  claim  to  be  here  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  refuse  to  obey  my  orders?"  General  Thomas  replied,  '*!  do,  sir.''  After 
that  had  passed  1  walked  to  the  door  leading  into  the  hall  and  I  was  called  back, 
or  from  what  I  heard  my  attention  was  attracted  so  that  I  returned.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton then  said,  "General  Thomas  requires  the  mails  of  the  depaitment  to  be 
delivered  to  him."  General  Thomas  said :  '*  I  require  the  mails  of  the  depart- 
ment to  be  delivered  to  me«and  I  will  transact  the  business  of  the  office."  I 
had  not  heoxd  Geneml  Thomas  say  this  entirely  and  cleady»  but  Mr.  Stanton 
repeated  it  in  this  way,  and  said :  "General  Thomas  says, '  I  require  the  mails 
of  the  department  td  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  will  transact  the  business  of  the 
office.' "  I  asked  General  Thomas  if  he  had  made  use  of  those  words.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  staled  thi^y  and  he  assented,  and  added:  "You  may  make  it  as 
fnll  as  you  please." 

That  is  ail  the  memorandum  I  made,  and  I  made  that  at  the  time  and  place. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  Mr.  Stantpn's  office  whom  did  you  find  there  7 

A.  I  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  that,  and  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  There 
were  a  number  of  members  of  Congress  there.  When  Mr.  Van  Horn  was 
reciting  the  names,  I  recognized  them  as  having  been  there,  and  I  remember 
Judge  Eelley  in  addition  to  the  names  mentioned. 

[Mr.  Van  Horn,  sitting  in  the  chamber,  said,  "  I  mentioned  him."] 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  the  office  before  General  Thomas  came  in  t 

A.  I  think  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  coming  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  coming.  The  windows  opened  out  toward  the  White 
HoaBe,  and  it  was  announced  by  some  person  near  the  window  that  General 
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TbomaB  was  coming ;  and  I,  with  some  others,  0>t  np  and  looked  ont  of  tbe 
window  and  saw  him  coming  along  the  walk,  and  we  expeeted  somewiiat  of  a 
scene  then. 

Q.  When  he  came  in,  did  he  come  in  attended,  or  was  he  alone  t 

A.  He  was  alone. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  in  any  waj  ? 

A.  I  did^not  notice  any  arms. 

Q.  Side  arms  or  other  ? 
•  A.  I  did  not  notice  anything  except  what  the  Almighty  had  given  him. 

Q.  Now,  state  just  what  took  pUce  and  what  was  said  afker  he  came  in, 
according  to  your  own  recollection.  / 

A.  I  think  I  haye  stated  it  about  aa  well  as  I  can.  When  he  came  in  be 
passed  the  compliments,  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary  ;"  and  '*  GU>od  momio^, 

fentlemen ;"  and  I  think  Mr.  Stanton  asked  him  if  he  had  any  business  with 
im. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Stanton  retom  his  salute  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  sitting  or  standing  t 

A.  Daring  the  time  I  was  there  he  was  doing  both ;  I  cannot  tell  exaetlj 
what  he  was  doing  at  the  time  General  Thomas  spoke  to  him,  but  he  was  dovn 
and  up  and  walking  around — sometimes  sitting,  soniettmes  standing. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  the  general  to  take  a  seat  t 

A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  a  seatt 

A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  he  did  not  in  that  room.  I  think  he  took  a  sest 
when  he  went  into  General  8chriver*s  room. 

Q.  But  he  neither  took  a  seat  nor,  as  you  recollect,  was  asked  to  take  a  seatt 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  After  these  <'good  comings"  passed,  what  was  the  next  thing  f 

A.  General  Thomas  said  that  h^  was  there  as  Secretary  of  War  a^  m^rim; 
he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  came  to  take  possession. 

Q.  Was  there  nothing  said  before  thati 

A.  Not  to  my  recottection.  I  took  no  meaomndnn  of  anydiiiig  hefoie  that, 
and  before  what  I  have  stated  already. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  yon  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  he  oame  in  and 
the  salutes  were  passed,  atiked  him  what  business  he  had  with  him  t 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  and  ia  reply  to  that  he  said  what  I  have  stated.  I  did  not  know 
yon  wished  me  to  repeat  what  I  had  stated.    I  stated  that. 

Q.  In  reply  to  that  question  of  Mr.  Stanton,  what  did  Mr.  Thomas  say  f 

A.  He  said  he  was  tnere  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interitHi  U>  take  possession 
of  the  office.  Mr.  Stanton  told  him :  **  General  Thoaas,  I  am^Secretary  «f  War ; 
you  are  the  Adjutant  Greneral;  I  order  you  to  your  room,  sir." 

Q.  He  ordered  him  to  his  voomf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  I 

A.  The  reply  was  that  he  would  not  ohey  the  order;  that  he  (Thomas)  was 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 

Q.  What  followed  that? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  further.  Very  soon  after  that 
General  Thomas  retired  over  to  General  Scbriver's  room ;  Mr.  Stanton  foUoved 
him  and  asked  me  to  go  over,  and  I  have  given  yon  what  occurred  there. 

Q.  After  General  Thomas  left,  did  Mr.  Stanton  te&  yon  why  he  wanted  yon 
to  accompany  himt 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  he  asked  you  to  go  wiih  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  JOQ  know  where  he  was  gohigf 

A.  I  knew  he  was  ^ing  over  to  that  room* 

Q.  Did  70a  know  he  was  going  to  ha^e.a  farther  conversation  with  General 
rhomas  t 

A.  I  expected  so ;  hut  he  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  ne  ask  any  one  else  besides  yourself  to  go  ? 

A.  I  expect  not. 

Q.  Did  any  one  els^  go  besides  yourself? 

A.  Mr.  Van  Horn  and  some  other  gentleman  followed. 

Q.  Did  yon  gel  into  the  room  as  soon  as  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  Immediately  after  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  there  before  any  eonrersation  began! 

A.  I  think  abont  the  time.  I  f(dlowed  immediately»  and  there  was  no  eon- 
rersation of  any  marked  significance  nntil  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation,  significant  or  not,  that  took  place  between 
Jr.  Stanton  and  General  Thomas  after  yon  got  into  that  room? 

A.  I  cannot  redte  it,  because,  as  I  told  yout  I  did  not  take  a  memorandnm 
if  it,  and  it  was  not  important*  enough  to  be  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  do  not 
ecoUect. 

Q.  Bat  yon  have  an  impression  that  there  was  some? 

A.  I  think  there  was  some — perhaps  joking,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They 
.ppeared  to  be  in  pretty  good,  humor  vrith  each  other. 

Q.  That  is,  the  parties  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  passion,  at  aU  t 

A.  Not  hostile. 

Q.  Bat  in  good  humor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Joking? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  the  jokes  that  passed  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  who  first  commenced  the  serious  conversation  in  ■chriver's  roomt 

A.  Mr.  Stanton,  I  think,  asked  this  question. 

Q.  When  the  question  was  aaswered,  as  I  nnderstandy  Mr.  Stanton  desired 
fovL  to  remember  it  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  immediately  you  left  the  room-? 

A.  Very  shortly  after. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  anything  said  between  them  except  that,  before  yon  left 
the  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  back  to  Mr.  Stanton's  room,  or  only  into  the  ante-ehamber  or 
ball,  and  then  return? 

A.  I  had  got  back  to  llr.  Stanton's  loom,  I  think,  or  to  the  door* 

Q.  What  then  induced  you  to  return  to  Qeneral  Sohriver's  room  ? 

A.  I  found  there  was  some  questiou  asked  there  then  that  I  thought  was 
important,  and  I  paid  some  attention  to  that,  and  I  then  went  to  hear  what  that 
va9 ;  and  then  Mr.  Stanton  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  take  notice  of  that. 

Q.  That  was  as  to  the  mails  of  the  department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  further  ?  » 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  I  read.  There  was,  in  addition  to  the  mails  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  statement  that  he  was  there  as  Secretanr  of  War. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  remain  any  longer  in  Dchriver's  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Who  came  out  first,  Mr.  Stanton  or  yourself? 

A.  I  came  out  first,  and  lefk  Mr.  Stanton  there. 
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Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Stanton  remain  there  after  70a  left  f . 

A.  I  think  a  very  short  time,  for  I  left  sboat  that  time  to  go  to  the  Capitol 
It  was  then  getting  on  towards  IS  a'dock ;  and  I  left,  «ad  I  know  I  dia  not 
get  to  the  Capitol  until  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  all  the  company  then  leave  f 

A.  Most  of  them  left.    I  think  the  members  of  the  Honse  alt  left. 

Q.  Who  staid? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  who  staid.  There  were  a  number  of  gentlemen 
there,  though. 

Q.  Who  do  yon  recollect  was  there,  besiffes  members  of  the  House  T 

A,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  now,  or  give  the  name  of  a  gentleman  tet  was 
there,  but  1  know  there  were  others. 

Q.  Were  any  other  gentlemen  there  except  the  regular  derfce  of  the  depart- 
ment at  that  traaef 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  others  than  derks  of  the  depaitment 

Q.  Were  they  mUitary  men  or  eirilians  f 

A;  During  some  part  of  the  morning  there  was  a  miiitarf  man  there.  1 
believe  during  the  time  I  was  there  I  saw  Gknenil  Grant  there. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  he  there  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  during  that  morning,  but  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  been 
there  ^g^od  many  times,  and  I  have  seen  him  there  at  diffBrent  times. 

Q.  Was  he  there  during  either  of  these  conversations  that  you  have  mentioned  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  preeent  at  the  oonversationa. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  conversations  that  General  Grant  eame  in  f 

A.  I  have  stated  that  I  was  not  distinct  about  the  time,  nor  certain  whedier 
it  was  that  morning  or  at  another,  but  I  rather  think  he  was  there  during  that 
morning. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  observation  on  die  part  of  (General  Thomas,  to  the 
effect  that  he  wished  no  unplteaantness  t 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  recollect  his  using  that  term. 

Q.  Anything  like  it  I 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  theie  appear  to  be  may  unpkaaantiieBS  t 

A.  There  did  not ;  General  Thomas  wanted  to  get  in,  I  thought,  aad  Mr. 
Stanton  did  not  want  to  go  out. 

Q.  Bat  there  was  nothing  offensive  on  eifher  side  f 

A.  There  was  nothing  very  belligerent  on  either  side. 

Q.  Was  there  wuy  joking  in  Mr.  StanlMi's  room,  as  well  as  hi  Schrfver's  room  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  occasion  for  a  laugh  t 

A.  It  was  more  stem  iti  Mr.  Stanton^a  raom,  aih»  otrae  or  iiHoe  ordered 
General  Thomas  to  go  to  his  room  as  a  subordinate. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  look«d  like  slermBesf  f 

A.  That  was  rather  stieiB,  I  thoii|^t 

Re-examined  by  Ifr.  Manager  B'UTLBR : 

Q.  The  counsel  for  the  Tresident  asked  you  if  General  Thomas  was  armed 
on  that  occasion ;  will  you  aUow  me  to  ask  if  oa  that  oooaaioaiie  was  masked  ? 
A.  He  was  not*  sir. 

Hon.  Waltbr  A.  Burlbior  dwom  and  examined. 

~  By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  position  t 

A.  My  name  is  Walter  A.  Burleigh.    At  present  I  am  a  delegate  from  Dakota 
Territory  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  t 
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A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  bare  7011  known  him  ? 

A.  For  8f  vecal  jeaxs ;  I  caimot  say  how  many. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  biml 

A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  He  visiting  your  house,  and  yon  his  ? . 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  an  occasion  whan  yon  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  about  visUing  Mr.  Stanton's  office}  Do  yon  remember  that  you  had 
SDch  a  conversation  ? 

A.  I  reeoUect  goiofl;  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  Mr.  Moorhead  oa  the  mom- 
iDQ  of  the  22d  of  Fd»niary  List,  I  think. 

Q.  Had  you  on  the -evening  before  seen  General  Thomas  f 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Wberaf 

A.  At  his  house. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  evening? 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening;  I  caanot  name  precisely  the  hour. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversatiou  with  him  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanbbry.  Wait  a  momenti  if  you  please.  What  is  the  relevancy 
of  that  ta  this  inquiry  ?  I  understand  thia  is  about  a  conversatioB  of  this  wit- 
ness with  General  Thomas* 

A.  Mr.  Manager  Butlkb.  Tha  ol^ject  is  to  show  the  intent  and  purpose 
with  which  Genesal  Thomas  went  to  the  War  Department  on  the  momrog  of  the 
22d  of  February ;  that  he  went  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  taking  posses* 
&ion  by  force ;  thajt  he  alleged  that  intend  and  purpose ;  that  in  consequence  of 
that  fldlegation  Mr.  Burleigh  invited  General  Moorehead  and  went  up  to  the 
War  Office.  The  conversation  which  I  expect  to  preive  is  this.:  after  thfi  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  appointed  General  Thomas  and  given  hire  direc- 
tions to  take  the  War  Office,  and  after  he  had  made  a  quiet  visit  there  on  the 
2l8t,  ou  the  evening  of  the  Wist  he  told  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  next  day  he  was 
going  to  take  possession  by  force.    Mr.  Burleigh  said  to  him   ■    « 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  No  matter  about  that.    We  object  to  that. testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  You  do  not  know  what  you  objeat  to  if  you  do  not 
hear  what  I  offer. 

Mr.  SVAdtBBBY.  We  ottl^t  to  it. 

Mr.  CuBTJS.  We  know  sufficiently  Am-  the  purpose  of  the  objeetios. 

The  Ghibf  Justicr.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  testimony  is  competent, 
and  it  will  be  he^  unless  the  Senate  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  Dfi^KR.  I  supjpose,  sir,  that  the  questioiL  of  the  oMnpetoDay  of  evidence 
in  this  court  ia  a  matter  to  be  detaanined  by  the  SenatOb  and  not  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  cowt.  The  .question  should  be  subn^tted,  I  thii^,  sir,  to  the 
Senate.  I  take  exception  to  the  presiding  offieer  of  the  court  undertaking  to 
decide  a  point  of  that  kind. 

The  Ghibf  Justics.  The  Ohief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
decide  preliminarily  upon  objections  to  evidenee.  If  he  is  inoorvect  in  Uiat 
opinion  it  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  Dnaiui.  I  appeal,  sir,  from  the  decision  of  the  Ghair,  and  demand  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  FowLBB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice*  I  beg  to  knaw  what  your  decisaun  is. 

The  GuiBF  JuBTiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  states  to  the  Senate  that  in  his  judg^ 
ment  it  is  his  duty  to  decidf  upon  questions  of  evidenoe  in  the  first  instance, 
and  diat  if  any  senator  desires  that  the  question  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  it  is  his  duty  to  submit  it.    So  £ur  as  he  if  aware»  that  has  been  the 
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nsnal  coarse  of  practice  in  trials  of  persons  impeached  in  the  House  of  Lorit 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Drake.  My  position,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  niles 
of  this  Senate  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  whidh  gives  that 
authority  to  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  over  the  body. 

Mr.  Fbssbnuen.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  JoHNSOiV.  I  call  the  honorable  member  from  Missonri  [Mr.  Drake]  to 
order.    The  question  is  not  debatable  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  am  not  debating  it ;  I  am  stating  my  point  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  If  the  President  please,  is  not  this  question  debatable? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  debatable  by  the  managers  and  counsel  for  tbe 
defendant ;  not  by  senators. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  to  object  to  the  ruling  just  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  utmost  submission,  but  with  an*  equal  degree 
of  firmness,  we  must  insist  upon  our  objection,  because,  otherwise,  it  wodd 
always  put  the  managers  in  the  condition,  when  the  mling  was  against  them,  of 
appealing  to  the  Senate  as  a  parliamentary  body  against  the  rulhig  of  the  Cbair. 
We  have  been  too  long  in  parliamentary  and  other  bodies  not  to  know  how 
much  disadvantage  it  is  to  be  put  in  that  position — the  position,  whether  real  or 
apparent,  of  appealing  from  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  very  glad  that  this  question  has  come  up  upon  a  ruling  of  the  presiding 
officer  which  is  in  our  favor,  so  that  we  do  not  appear  to  be  invidious  in  making 
the  objection.  Although  it  has  fallen  from  the  presiding  officer  that  he  under- 
stands thai  all  the  precedents  are  in  the  direction  of  his  intimation  of  opinion, 
yet,  if  we  understand  the  position  taken,  the  precedents  are  not  in  support  of 
that  position.  Lest  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  misstate  the  position  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  will  state  it  as  I  understand  it,  subject  to  his 
correction. 

I  understand  the  position  to  be  that  primarily,  as  a  judge  fn  court  would  hnre 
the  right  to  do,  the  pr^idlng  officer  of  the  Senate  claims  the  right  to  rule  a 
question  of  law,  and  then  if  any  member  of  the  court  chooses  to  object,  it  must 
be  done  in  the  nature  of  au  appeal  as  taken  by  one  Senator  just  now.  If  I  am 
incorrect  in  my  statement  of  the  position  of  the  presiding  officer  I  beg  to  be 
corrected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  the  rule  wUch  he  con- 
ceives to  be  applicable  once  more.  In  this  body  he  is  the  presiding  officer ;  he 
is  «o  in  virtue  of  his  high  office  under  the  Constitution.  He  is  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  when  the  Ptesident  of  the  United  States  is 
tried  by  the  Senate,  it  is  his  duty  to  preside  in  that  body ;  and,  as  he  under- 
stands, he  is,  therefore,  the  President  oi  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment. The  rule  of  the  Senate  which  ap{4ies  to  this  question  is  the  seventh  rule, 
which  declares  that  "  the  presiding  oftcer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  to 
the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  Incidentd  ques- 
tions." He  is  not  required  by  that  rule  so  to  submit  those  questions  in  tbe  first 
instance;  but  for  the  despatch  of  business,  as  is  usual  in  the  Supreme  Court,  be 
expresses  his  opinion  in  the  first  instance*  If  the  Senate,  who  constitute  the 
court,  or  aiqr  member  of  it,  desires  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  to  be  takeu,  it  is 
his  duty  then  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  court* 

Mr.  Manager  BfJTi«BR.  May  I  respeetfully  inquire  whether  that  would 
extend  to  a  manager ;  whether  a  manager  would  have  tlH^  riglkt  to  ask  that  a 
question  of  law  should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  I 

The  Chief  Justicis.  The  Chief  Juslhse  thinks  not*  It  must  he  hy  the 
action  of  the'  court  or  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  this  matter  becomes  of  very  important  and 
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momentoas  substance,  because  the  presiding  officer,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
court,  who  has  no  vote  in  the  court,  as  we  understand  it,  except  poseiblj  upon 
a  question  of  equal  division,  gives  a  decision  on  a  question  of  law,  it  may  be  of 
the  first  importance*— which,  if  made,  precludes  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  asking  even  that  the  Senate,  who  are  the  triers,  shall  pass  upon  it.  'There- 
fore if  tliis  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  rule  our  hands  are  tied ;  and  it  was  in  order  to 
get  the  exact  rule  that  I  have  asked  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to  state, 
as  be  has  kindly  and  ftiUy  stated,  his  exact  position. 

The  Ghibp  JU8T1CS.  Mr.  Manager,  the  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  of  the 
right  of  the  honorable  managers  to  propose  any  question  they  see  fit  to  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  tor  the  Senate  itself  to  determine  how  a  question  shall  be 
takeu. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  I  undehitand  the  distinction.  It  is  a  plain  one. 
The  managers  may  propose  a  question  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
decides  it,  and  we  then  cannot  get  the  question  we  propose  before  the  Senate 
unless  through  the  courtesy  of  some  senator.  I  think  I  state  the  position  with 
accuracy ;  and  it  is  the  one  to  which  wa  object,  I  again  say,  respectfully  as 
we  ought,  but  firmly,  as  we  must. 

Now,  how  are  the  precedents  upon  this  question  7  Sorry  I  am  to  be  obliged 
to  deny  the  position  taken  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  that  the  pre- 
cedents in  this  country  and  England  are  with  him.  I  understand  that  this 
question,  as  a  question  of  precedents  in  England,  has  been  settled  many,  many 
years,  hundreds  of  years.  Not  expecting  that  it  would  arise  here,  1  have  not 
at  hand  at  this  moment  all  the  books  to  which  I  could  refer,  but  I  can  give  a 
leading  case  where  this  question  arose.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  arose  in  the 
trial  ^f  Lord  Strafford,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  a  rule  prior  to  the  trial  of  Strafford,  by  which  the 
Commons  were  bound  to  address  the  lord  high  steward  as  his  grace  or  *'  toy 
lord,"  precisely  as  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  seem  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  address  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  as  "Mr.  Chief  Justice/' 
When  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  the  other  popish  lords  were 
settled,  the  Commons  objected  that,  as  a  part  of  tlie  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  through  their  managers  to  address  any  indi- 
Tidual  whatever,  and  that  their  address  should  be  made  to  the  Lords  in  Parlia* 
ment.  A  committee  of  conference  between  the  Commons  and  Peers  was  there- 
upon had,  and  the  rule  previously  adopted  in  the  Houee  of  Lords  was,  after 
much  GonsidcfBtion,  rescinded,  and  a  rule  was  reported  and  adopted  in  that  trial, 
and  it  has  obtained  ever  since  in  all  other  trials.  The  result  of  the  conference 
is  stated  in  this  way  : 

On  the  29t1i  of  Kovember,  1660,  it  is  agreed  at  tbe  joint  committee,  npon  the  objection  made 
br  the  CommoDS  to  one  of  tlie  roles  laid  down  bv  the  Iionlg,  viz :  That  when  tUe  Commons 

should  ask  any  questions  at  the  trial  tlioy  sliould  apply  themselves  to  the  lord  steward,  that 
the  managers  should  sp^ak  to  the  Lords  as  a  House,  and  say  **  my  lords/'  and  not  to  the 
lord  high  steward,  and  say  **my  lord  "  or  "your  grace." 

A  reason  being  given  that  the  lord  high  steward  was  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  court,  but  only  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  lords  themselves 
were  the  only  body  of  triers.  When  Lord  StraflPord  came  to  the  bar  the  Lords, 
conformably  to  tliis  doctrine,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1680,  order — 

That  the  Lord  Strafiford  shall  be  directed  to  apply  himself  to  the  Lords,  and  not  to  the  lord 
high  steward,  as  often  as  he  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  hia  triaL 

And  from  that  day  to  the  latest  trial  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  case,  in  1841,  the  rule  has  bcien  followed.  £arl  Cardigan  being  tried 
in  tile  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  presided  upon  that  trial, 
and  in  that  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  body  was  universally  addressed  by 
counsel  on  ail  sides,  by  prisoner,  by  managers,  by  everybody,  as  '*  my  lords,'* 
so  that  there  should  be  no  recognition  of  any  superior  right  in  the  presiding 
officer  over  any  other  member  of  the  assembly. 
12  IP 
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Nor  need  I,  npon  this  matter  of  precedents,  stop  here.  In  more  than  these 
cases  this  question  has  arisen.  In  Lord  Macclesfield's  case,  in  1724,  if  I  remem- 
her  aright,  the  point  arose  whether  the  presiding  officer  should  decide  an  inci- 
dental question  upon  the  trial ;  hut  in  every  case  Lord  Ghief  Justice  King 
referred  all  questions  wholly  to  the  Lords,  saying  to  the  Lords,  "  You  nuj 
decide  as  you  please.'' 

Again,  when-  Lord  Erskine  presided  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  which  wu 
a  trial  early  in  the  century,  conducted  with  as  much  care,  regard  to  forms,  and 
with  the  utmost  preservation  of  decency  and  order  of  the  proceedings,  the 
question  was  put  to  him  whether  he  ruled  points  of  law,  and  ne  ezpreeslv  dis- 
claimed that  power,  saying  in  substance,  on  every  ruling  of  an  incidental 
question,  **  Unless  any  noble  lord  should  think  that  this  matter  should  be  further 
considered  in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  I  will  give  my  opinion,"  thereby 
always  submitting  the  question  to  the  lords  in  the  first  instance. 

Again,  in  Lord  Cardigan's  case,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  when  a  ques- 
tion of  evidence  arose  as  to  whether  a  card  on  which  the  name  of  Harvey  Gar- 
nett  Tuckett  was  placed  should  be  given  in  evidence,  the  question  being  whether 
the  man's  name  was  Harvey  Gamett  Phipps  Tuckett  or  only  Harvey  Gramctt 
Tuckett,  but  a  question  on  which  the  whole  trial  finally  turned  when  afterward 
the  whole  evidence  was  in.  Lord  Denman,  instead  of  deciding  the  questioa, 
submitted  it  to  the  lords,  as  follows  : 

The  inconvenience  of  clearinf^  the  house  is  so  great  that  I  shonld  rather  venture- to  pro- 
pose that  the  decision  of  this  question,  if  your  lordships  should  be  called  upon  to  decide  it, 
had  better  be  postponed. 

The  question  was  not  at  that  time  pressed. 

And  when  the  attorney  general  of  England  made  his  argument  npon  the  evi- 
dence. Lord  Denman  arose  and  apologized  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  having 
allowed  him  to  argue,  and  said  in  substance  he  hoped  this  would  not  lie  drawn 
into  a  precedent  in  criminal  trials,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  quite  right  for 
him  to  interfere  and  stop  him.  And  when,  finally,  the  Lords  deliberated  with 
closed  doors  npon  the  point  taken,  and  Lord  Denman  gave  an  opinion  to  the 
Lords  upon  whether  the  proof  sustained  the  indictments,  his  lordship  said : 

If,  my  lords,  the  present  were  an  ordinary  case,  tried  before  one  of  the  inferior  courts, 
and  the  same  objection  had  been  taken  in  this  stage  to  the  proof  of  identity,  the  judge  woaM 
consult  his  notos  and  explain  how  far  he  tbougw  the  objection  well  foauded,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  the  jury  would  at  once  retnm  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Your  lordships  sitting  in  this  high  court  of  parliament  unit«  the  functions  of  both.  I 
have  stated  my  own  views,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  court,  of  the  question  by  jou 
to  be  considered,  discussed,  and  decided.  Though  I  have  commenced  the  debate,  it  cannut 
be  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim  the  purpose  of  dictating  my  own  opinion,  which  is  respeft- 
fully  laid  before  you  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  those  of  tne  house  at  large.  If  any  other  dcty 
is  cast  upon  me,  or  if  there  is  any  more  convenient  course  to  be  pursued,  I  shall  be  ^reatij 
indebted  to  any  of  your  lordships  who  will  be  so  kind  as  to  instruct  me  in  it.  In  the  ab^eniv 
of  any  other  sugg^tion,  Irenture  to  declare  my  own  judgment,  grounded  on  the  z^asous 
briefly  submitted,  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  is  entitled  to  be  declared  not  guilty. 

Now,  then,  in  the  light  of  authority,  in  the  light  of  .the  precedents  to  which 
the  presiding  officer  has  appealed,  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  the  light  of  priu* 
ciple,  we  are  bound  to  object  to  this  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  I  say  again  that  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  form,  for  all  mere  form^ 
we  would  waive,  but  it  is  a  question  of  substance.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  bring,  by  their  own  motion,  to  the  Senate  a  qaes* 
tion  of  law  if  the  Ghief  Justice  who  is  presiding  chooses  to  stand  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  its  prosecution.  That  is  a  question  of  vital  impor- 
tance, upon  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  for  all  time  hereafter,  if  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  in  this  case,  I  would  not  yield  one  hair,  because  uo  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  rights  of  the  people  or  of  the  ^ouse  of  Bepreseatatives,  so  far  a^ 
I  understand  them,  shall  ever  fall  to  the  ground  by  any  inattention  or  inadver- 
tence or  yielding  of  mine. 
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Allow  me  to  state  again  the  proposition  declared  by  the  learned  presiding 
fficer,  because  to  me  it  seems  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  this :  that  when  the  House  of  Representatives  proposes  a 
aeation  of  law  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  trial  by  impeachment 
f  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  in  this  as  a 
oort  can  stand  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  decide 
he  question ;  and  then,  unless  by  the  courtesy  of  some  senator  who  may  be 
ndaced  to  make  a  motion  for  them,  the  House  of  Representatives,  through  its 
oanagers,  cannot  get  that  question  of  law  decided  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  deem  jt  my  duty,  and  I  believe  my  associate  managers 
nil  agree  with  me  if  we  ar6  put  in  that  position,  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  and  take- 
QStrnction  from  the  House  before  we  lay  the  rights  of  the  House,  bound  hand 
tad  foot,  at  the  feet  of  any  one  man,  however  high,or  good  or  just  he  may  be  ; 
or,  aa  I  respectfully  bring  to  your  attention,  it  is  a  question  of  most  momentous 
lonseqnence,  although  not  so  great,  not  of  so  much  consequence  now,  when  we 
laye  a  learned,  able,  honest,  candid,  patriotic  Chief  Justice  in  the  chair,  as  it 
aaj  be  hereafter.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  time  which  may  come  in  the  his- 
ory  of  this  nation  when  we  get  a  Jeffries  as  lord  high  steward  or  Chief  Justice. 
'.  want,  then,  that  the  precedent  set  in  this  good  time,  by  good  men,  when  every- 
biog  is  quiet,  when  the  country  is  not  disturbed,  to  be  such  as  to  hold  any 
atore  Jeffries  as  did  the  precedents  of  old ;  for  this  brings  to  my  mind  Jef- 
ries's  conduct  on  an  exactly  similar  question,  when  he  was  held  bound  by  the 
)recedents  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  Chief  Justice 
feffries,  being  lord  high  steward,  presiding,  said  to  the  earl  as  he  came  to 
)lead — I  give  substance  now,  not  words — "  My  lord,  you  had  better  confess 
md  throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  King,  your  master ;  he  is  the  fountain 
)f  all  mercy,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  so  to  do."  The  accused  earl  replied 
»  him :  **  Are  you,  my  lord,  one  of  my  judges,  that  give  me  such  advice  here 
)D  my  trial  for  my  death  V  Jeffries,  quailing  before  the  indignant  eye  of  the 
nan  whose  rights  he  was  interfering  with,  said  :  "  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your 
iudges ;  I  only  advise  you  as  a  friend."  I  desire  the  precedent  fixed  now  in 
^ood  times  as  strong  as  they  were  before  Jeffries's  time,  so  that  hereafter,  when 
(ve  get  a  Jeffries,  if  we  ever  have  that  misfortune,  he  shall  be  bound  by  them. 
We  have  had  a  Johnson  in  the  presidential  chair ;  and  we  cannot  tell  who  may 
get  into  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  far  future ;  but,  if  we  ever  do  get  a 
Jeffiries  in  that  chair,  I  want  the  precedent  upon  this  point  so  settled  now  that 
it  cannot  be  in  any  way  disturbed,  so  as  to  hold  him  to  the  true  rule  as  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

The  Chikp  Justice.  The  Chair  will  state  the  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  The  honorable  manager  put  a  question  to  the  witness.  It  was 
objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President.  The  Chief  Justice  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  his  duty  to  express  his  judgment  upon  that  question,  sub- 
ject to  having  the  question  put  upon  the  requisition  of  any  senator  to  the 
Senate.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

^It.  Grimbs.  The  question  is,  whether  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Drake.  No,  sir.  I  raise  the  question  that  the  presiding  o%cer  of  the 
Senate  had  no  right  to  make  a  decision  of  that  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  not  in.  order. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  wish  that  question  put  to  the  Senate,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  OoNKLiNO.  Mr.  J^resident,  I  rise  for  information  from  the  Chair.  I  beg 
to  inquire  whether  the  question  upon  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  is 
whether  the  proposed  testimony  be  competent  or  not,  or  whether  the. presiding 
officer  be  competent  to  decide  that  question  or  not  ? 
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The  Ghibf  Justice.  It  is  the  last  qnestion,  whether  the  Chair  in  the  first 
instance  may  state  his  judgment  npon  such  a  question.  That  is  the  questioo 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.    The. yeas  and  nays  will  he  called. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Before  the  yeas  and  nays  are  called,  I  beg  that  the  whole 
of  the  latter  clause  of  the  seventh  rule  may  be  read  for  the  infonnatioa  of  tlte 
Senate. 

The  Ghikf  Justicb,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  the  rule. 

Mr.  Howard.  Head  the  whole  of  the  rule.  ^ 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

YII.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direot  aQ  necessary  preparations  in  the  Semti 
chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  npon  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proeeeding 
while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  tryinj?  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during 
the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  diyision,  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incideoul 
questions ;  but  the  same  shall,  won  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  preaent,  U 
aecided  by  yeas  and  nays.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with  my  associate 
managers,  1  ask  leave  to  make  some  additional  remarks  to  the  Senate  before  this 
vote  be  taken,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  senators  especially  to  rule  seven  to 
which  the  President  made  reference.  We  think  ourselves  justified  in  asking  the 
Senate  to  consider  that  rule  seven  does  not  contemplate  any  departure  from  the 
long-established  usaee  governing  proceedings  of  this  character ;  in  other  words, 
that  rule  sevea  simply  does  provide  that  "  The  presiding  officer  may,  in  tiie  first 
instance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all  Questions  of  evidence  and 
incidental  questions ;  but  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  mem* 
hers  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays."  We  respectfully  subnut  to  tfa« 
Senate,  with  all  respect  to  the  presiding  officer,  that  this  rule  jneans  no  more 
than  this  :  that  if  no  question  be  raised  by  the  senators  and  one-fifth  do  not 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  authorizes  the  presiding  officer  simply  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  all  such  questions  without  a  division,  and  there  it 
ends. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  say  to  the  senators,  in  connection  with  what  has  fallen 
already  from  my  associate,  that  I  look  upon  this  question  now  involved  in  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  officer  as  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  Gt)n3titution  of  the  United  States,  as  the  senators  will  remember,  provides 
that  the  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  expression, 
"  the  sole  power,"  as  the  Senate  will  doubtless  agree,  necessarily  means  the  only 
power.  It  includes  everything  pertaining  to  the  trial.  Every  judgment  that 
must  be  made  is  a  part  of  the  trial,  whether  it  be  upon  a  preliminary  question 
or  a  final  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  were  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  touching  this  procedure  in  impeachment  in  the  very  light  of  the 
long-continued  usage  and  practice  in  Parliament.  It  is  settled,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  senators,  in  the  veiy  elaborate  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Commons  of 
England  upon  the  Lords'  Journals  that  the  peers  alone  decide  all  questions  of 
law  and  fact  arising  in  such  a  trial. 

It  is  settled,  in  other  words,  that  the  peers  alone  are  the  judges  in  every  case 
of  the  law  and  the  fact;  that  the  lord  chancellor  presiding  is  but  a  ministerial 
officer  to  ke^p  order ;  to  present  for  the  decision  of  the  peers  the  various  qoea- 
tions  as  the/  arise ;  to  take  their  judgment  upon  them ;  and  there  his  authoritj 
stops. 

And  this  doctrine  is  considered  so  well  settled,  I  may  be  permitted  to  saj 
further,  (here  speaking  from  recollection  of  that  which  I  have,  however,  care- 
fully examined,)  that  it  is  carried  into  the  great  text-books  of  the  law  and  finds 
a  place  in  the  fourth  Institute  of  Coke,  wherein  he  declares  that  the  peers  are 
the  judges  of  the  law  and  fact,  and  conduct  the  whole  prooeedinga  aooovding  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  Parliament. 

As  I  understand  this  question  as  it  is  presented  here»  I  agree  with  my  tMo* 
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elate  diat  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  as  touching  the  admissibility 
of  endeoce— for  we  certainly  have  no  ground  of  complaint  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer  for  the  mling  he  made  touching  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  which  we 
offer  through  this  witness — ^bat  as  touching  every  other  question  that  can  arise ; 
for  example,  questions  that  may  involve  the  validity,  legality,  if  you  please,  of 
any  of  the  charges  preferred  in  these  articles.  If  such  a  ruling  were  asked  here 
of  the  presiding  officer,  we  submit  that  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  pronounce 
anj  judgment  on  the  subject — ^that  it  is  alone  for  the  Senate  to  determine ;  and 
tfaej  detennine  it  simply  for  the  reason,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  have  the  sole 
power  to  try  all  questions  involved  in  the  case. 

We  stand,  then,  upon  what  we  believe  has  been  the  uniform  practice  touching 
this  question  in  England,  and  we  consider  that  the  President  presiding  now  in 
the  8enate  has  no  more  power  over  this  question  before  the  Senate  than  has  the 
lord  chancellory  when  he  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  peers,  to  decide 
any  question.  Being  himself  a  peer,  he  has  but  his  own  vote.  I  do  not  think 
a  case  can  be  found  wherein  it  was  consented  by  the  peers  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor should  give  a  decision  in  any  case  which  is  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  court  without  consulting  the  peers.  That  is  the  position  that  we  assume, 
and  we  ask  it  to  be  understood  and  considered  by  the  Senate.  We  understand 
that  the  question  npon  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  had  is,  whether  the 
Senate  shall  decide  that  the  presiding  officer,  himself  not  being  a  member  of 
that  body  which  is  invested  with  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments,  and  there- 
fore to  decide  all  questions  in  the  trial,  can  himself  make  a  decision,  which  decision 
is  to  stand  as  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  unless  reversed  by  a  subsequent 
action  of  the  Senate.  That  we  understand  to  be  the  question  that  is  submitted, 
and  upon  which  the  Senate  is  about  to  vote. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  And  that  the  managers  cannot  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  is  also  suggested  by  my  associate  that  there  is 
also  involved  in  the  question  the  further  proposition  that  the  managers,  in  the 
erent  of  such  decision  being  made  by  the  presiding  officer,  cannot  call  even  for 
a  review  of  that  decision  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  the  Senate  retire  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

Several  Sbnatobs.  No;  no. 

Mr.  Shbbman.  Before  that  is  done  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  the  man- 
agers, in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Does  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  withdraw  his 
motion? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  withdraw  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Shbbman.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  question. 

llie  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Sherman,  as  follows : 

I  ask  the  managers  what  are  the  precedents  in  the  cases  of  impeachment  in 
the  United  States  upon  this  point  ?  Did  the  Vice-President,  as  presiding  officer, 
decide  preliminary  questions,  or  did  he  submit  them  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
8eaate? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
^ety  much  indisposed  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  further.  As  a  question 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  House  in  this  proceeding,  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
gnvest  character ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  foresee  that  the  practical  assertion 
<^  all  questions  arising  in  a  protracted  trial  of  the  principle  which  the  managers 
vaert  bece  in  behalf  of  the  House  is  calculated  to  delay  the  p|oceeding,  and 
^vty  likely  at  times  to  involve  us  in  temporary  difficulties.  In  what  I  say  I 
speak  wiUi  the  highest  personal  respect  for  the  Chief  Justice,  who  presides, 
being  folly  assured  that  m  the  rulings  he  might  make  upon  questions  of  law 
uid  the  admissibility  of  testimony  he  would  always  be  guided  by  that  conscien- 
tioQs  regard  for  the  right  for  which  he  is  eminently  distinguished. 
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But  I  also  foresee  that  if  the  managers  acting- for  the  House  in  the  case  nor 
before  the  Senate  and  before  the  conntiy,  and  acting,  I  may  say*  in  behalf  of 
other  generations  and  of  other  men  who  unfortunately  may  be  similarly  sitiuted 
in  future  times,  should  admit  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  here  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  for  a  specified 
purpose,  and  for  a  specified  purpose  only,4ia8  a  right  to  decide,  even  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  final  judgment  of  the  Senate^  questions  of  law  and  evidence  which 
in  the  end  may  be  vital  in  the. decision  of  this  tribunal  npon  the  question  of  the 
guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  person  arraigned,  they  should  make  a  surrender,  in 
substance,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  House  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Senate  sitting  as  the  tribunal  to  try  impeachments  presented  by  the  House 
^  of  Representatives.  With  all  deference  I  maintain  that  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  these  words — 

'*  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside**— 

is  conclusive  without  argument.  He  presides  here  not  as  a  member  of  this  bodjr; 
for  if  that  were  assumed  the  claim  would  be  in  derogation,  nay,  in  violatioD,  of 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  confides  to  the  Senate  the  sole 
power  of  tryiDg  all  impeachments.  I  know  of  no  language  which  could  be  used, 
more  specific  in  its  character,  more  inclusive  and  exclusive  in  its  terms.  The 
language  includes,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  in  the  opening 
argument,  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  all  the  men  chosen  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  representing  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  whatever  may  be  their 
qualities,  whatever  may  be  their  capacities,  whatever  may  be  their  interestSt 
whatever  may  be  their  affiliation  with  or  to  the  person  accused.  The  Senate  sits 
in  its  constitutional  capacity  to  decide  under  the  Constitution  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  with  all  the  felicities  and  with  all  the  infelicitiee  which  belong 
'  to  the  tribunal  organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  We  miut 
accept  it  as  it  is,  with  no  power  to  change  it  in  any  particular. 

So,  also,  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are  exclusive.  With  all  d^erence 
I  am  forced  to  assert  and  maintain  that  these  words  exclude  every  other  man, 
whatever  his  station,  rank,  position  elsewhere,  whatever  his  relations  to  this 
body  under  or  by  the  Constitution.  The  Senate,  by  the  Constitution,  has  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  and  no  person  not  of  the  Senate,  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  senator  in  legislative  and  executive  affairs,  can  in  anj 
way  interfere  or  control  or  affect  their  decision  or  their  judgment  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  must  follow  as  a  constitutional  duty  that 
the  Senate,  without  advice,  as  a  matter  of  right,  must  decide  every  incidental 
question  which,  by  any  possibility,  can  control  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  great  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accosed. 
If,  under  any  circumstances,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  proffered  may  he 
denied,  or  may  be  admitted,  upon  the  judgment  of  any  person,  or  by  anj 
authority,  except  upon  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the  tribunal  before  which 
we  here  stand,  then  a  party  accused  and  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives may  be  acquitted  or  he  may  be  convicted  upon  any  authority  or  opinion 
which  is  not  in  fact  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  itself.  Upon  this  point  I  think 
there  can  finally  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  managers,  and  without  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  my  associates  on  the  point,  and  speaking,  therefore,  with 
deference  to  what  may  be  their  judgment,  or  what  might  be  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  I  shall  be  willing  to  proceed  in  the  conduct  of  this  case  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  right  is  here  and  now  solemnly  asserted  by  the  Senate  for 
themselves,  and  as  a  precedent  for  all  their  successors,  that  everv  question  oi 
law  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without  consultation  with  the  presiding 
officer.  I  hold  that  the  judgment  must  be  exclusively  with  the  Senate.  Still 
I  am  willing  that  in  all  these  proceedings  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
shall  give  his  opinion  or  his  ruling,  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  ruling,  upon  qaea- 
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tioii»  ioeidental  of  law  and  evidence  as  they  arise,  unless  some  member  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  managers,  or  the  counsel  for  the  respondenti  should  first  desire 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

I  happen  to  have  an  extract  from  the  record  in  the  case  referred  to  by  miy 
associate,  and  I  will  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  which  is  reported  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume 

of  the  State  Trials,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  evidently  acted  upon  this  idea. 

Tpon  a  question  of  the^  admissibility  of  testimony,  it  having  been  argued  by  the 

managers  on  one  side  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  on  the  other,  Lord 

Erskine  said : 

If  any  noble  lord  is  desirous  that  this  subject  should  be  a  matter  of  further  consideration 
in  the  Chamber  of  Parliament^  it  will  be  proper  that  he  should  now  move  to  adjourn ;  if 
not,  I  have  formed  an  opinion,  and  shall  express  it.  *  ^ 

To  that  theory  of  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  rights  of  the 
respondent,  for  myself,  I  should  not  object ;  but  I  cannot  conscientiously,  even 
in  this  presence,  consent  to  the  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  is  to  decide  interlocutory  questions,  and  especially  to  decide 
them  under  such  circumstances  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  managers 
to  take  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  decision. 

Mr  Manager  Bingham.  By  leave  of  the  Senate  I  desire  to  read  in  their 
hearing  an  abstract  which  I  have  made  touching  this  question  from  the  author- 
ities to  which  I  referred,  and  which  I  believe  is  accurate.  I  read  first  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  the  abstract  which  was  meide  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  upon  the  Lords'  Journals : 

KCLATION  OF  JUDGES,  ETC.,  TO  THE  COURT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Upon  ezaminind^  into  the  course  of  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  into  th6  relation 
which  exists  between  the  peers  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  attendants  and  assistants,  the 
judges  of  the  realm,  barons  of  the  exchequer  of  the  coif,  the  King's  learned  counsel,  and  the 
ciTJlians  masters  of  the  chancery  on  the  otner,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  these  judges 
and  other  persons  learned  in  the  common  and  civil  laws  are  no  integrant  and  necessary  part 
of  that  coart  Their  writs  of  summons  are  essentially  different ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
thej  or  any  of  them  have,  or  of  right  ought  to  have,  a  deliberate  voice,  either  actually  or 
viitQally,  in  the  jud^ents  given  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament  Their  attendance  in 
that coort  i4 solely  ministerial;  and  their  answers  to  questions  put  to  them  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  declaratory  of  the  law  of  Parliament,  but  as  merely  consultory  responses,  in  order 
to  famish  such  matter  (to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  peers)  as  may  be  useful  in 
raasoning  by  analogy,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  rules  in  the  respective  courts  of  the  learned 
persons  consulted  snail  appear  to  the  peers  to  be  applicable  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  case  before  them,  and  not  otherwise.  (8  Burke  p.  42;  report  on  the  Lords'  Journal ; 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.) 

1a  the  Yolnme  of  Burke  here  quoted  the  report  is  set  out  at  length.  I  read 
farther  from  the  same  report : 

JurUdictien  of  the  Lards. 

Your  committee  finds  that  in  all  impeachments  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  for 
bigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  before  the  peers  in  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  the  peers 
tn  not  triers  or  jurors  onlv,  but  by  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  known 
by  coDstant  usage  are  judges  both  of  law  and  fact ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  Lords  are 
boand  not  to  act  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  they  have  virtually 
BQbinitied  to  a  division  of  their  legal  powers,  or  that,  putting  themselves  into  the  situation 
of  mere  triers  or  jurors,  they  may  sufter  the  evidence  in  the  cause  to  be  produced  or  not  pro- 
doced  before  them,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts.  (8  Burke, 
p.  12 ;  Beport  on  Uie  Lords'  Joumals ;  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. ) 

I  read,  also,  the  extract  from  fourth  Institute,  to  which  I  before  referred  : 

It  is  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Parliament  that  all  weighty  matters  in  Parliament 
moved  concerning  the  peers  of  the  realm,  di^c,  ought  to  be  determined,  adjudged,  and  dis- 
CQtsed  by  the  coarse  or  the  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  civil  law,  and  ^et  by  the  common 
law  of  tins  realm  used  by  the  more  inferior  courts ;  for  this  reason  the  judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  in  a  matter  of  Parliament.    (Fourth  Institute,  p.  15.) 
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* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  question  asked  by  one 
member  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  precedents.  I  have  sent  for  the  trial  of  Jndre 
Chase,  which  I  reed  firom  the  third  volume  of  Benton's  Abridgment  of  me 
Debates  of  Congress.    The  mle  in  that  case  was  in  the  following  words  : 

All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  coniiBel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and,  if  he  sh&U  require  it  shall  be  committed  to  writing,  and  read  at  the  Secre- 
tary's table ;  and  all  decisions  shall  be  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  without  debate,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  records. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  trial  there  arose  this  question :  whether  a  Mr.  Hay,  a 
witness  in  the  case,  should  use  a  certain  paper  to  refresh  his  memory. 

Mr.  Harper  here  intermpted  Mr.  Hay,  and  said :  * '  The  witness  may  refer  to  anything  done 
by  himself  at  the  time  the  occurrence  happened  which  he  relates.  But  I  submit  it  to  the 
^urt  how  correct  it  is  to  refer  to||What  was  not  done  by  him,  or  done  at  the  time." 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Hay  whether  Uie  notes  were  taken  by  him. 

Mr.  Hay.  The  statement  was  made  by  different  persons.  Somejparts  were  made  by  mj- 
self,  perhaps  the  ^eater  part ;  the  rest  by  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Wurt.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  state  from  it  ef  ery  material  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  time. 

The  President.    Have  you  the  parts  made  by  yourself  separate  7 

Mr.  Hay  said  he  had  not. 

The  President  then  put  the  question,  whether  the  witness  should  be  permitted  to  us^  the 
paper ;  and  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas  16, 
nays  18. 

There,  upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Haj  should  refresh  his  memory  on  the 
stand  by  notes  whicn  were  not  made  by  himself,  which  was  certainly  an  inci- 
dental question  of  law,  the  President,  instead  of  undertaking  to  decide  it  in 
Chase's  case,  directly  put  the  question  to  the  court  and  had  it  decided  in  the 
first  instance  by  yea  or  nay,  not  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  upon  that 
question. 

We  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  rise,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  make  but  a  single 
observation  in  reference  to  a  position  or  an  argument  pressed  by  one  of  the  hon- 
orable managers  to  aid  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question  submit- 
ted to  it.  That  question  we  understand  to  be  whether,  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  body,  the  Chief  Justice  presiding  shall  determine,  preliminarily,  inter- 
locutory questions  of  evidence  and  of  law  as  they  arise,  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  upon  presentation  by  any  senator  of  the  question  to  them.  The 
honorable  manager,  Mr.  Boutwbll,  recognizing  the  great  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  in  the  retarding  of  the  trial  from  this  appeal  to  so  numerous  a  body 
upon  every  interlocutory  question,  while  he.  insists  upon  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  right  determination,  yet  intimates  that  the  managers  will  allov 
the  Chief  Justice  to  decide,  unless  they  see  reason  to  object.  On  the  part  of 
the  counsel  for  the  President,  I  have  only  this  to  say  :  that  we  shall  take  from 
this  court  the  rule  as  to  whether  the  first  preliminary  decision  is  to  be  madtf  by 
the  Chief  Justice  or  is  to  be  made  by  the  whole  body,  and  we  shall  not  submit 
to  the  choice  of  the  managers  as  to.  how  far  that  rule  shall  be  departed  from. 
Whatever  the  rule  is  we  shall  abide  by  it.  But  if  the  court  determines  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  proper  appeal  is  to  the  whole  body  on  every  interlocutory 
question,  we  shall  claim  as  a  matter  of  right  and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  that 
proceeding  shall  be  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  That  is  conceded,  Mr.  President.  We  do  not 
debate  that  point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  retire  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Thayer.  On  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  hope  we  shall  not  retire.  * 

Several  Senators.  Debate  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Well,  I  only  say  that 
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The  qneetian  being  taken  hy  jeas  and  najB,  resulted — yeas  25,  najB  25 ;  as 
foUowB: 

Tkas~M688I8.  Authony,  Backalew,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds, 
Fowler,  GrimM,  HendricLi,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy, 
Boss,  Yicken,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 25. 

NAYS—Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Feny, 
Fenenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morgan,  Nye,  Hamsey,  Saulsbarv,  Sher- 
man, Spnpiie,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  l^ton,  TrambuU,  van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 25. 

Not  toting— Messrs.  Bayard,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tales— 4. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  On  this  question  the  jeas  are  25,  and  the  nays  are  25, 
The  Chief  Justice  votes  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senate  will  rjetire  for  confer- 
eoce. 

The  Semite,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  thereupon  (at  seven  minutes  before  3 
o'clock)  retired  to  their  conference  room  for  consultation. 

The  Senate  having  retired, 

Mr.  Shbrman  submitted  the  following  order : 

Oriend^  That  under  the  rules,  and  in  accordance  with  thenrecedeots  in  tiie  United  States 
in  csMs  of  impeachment,  all  questions  other  than  those  of  oroor  ^oold  be  submitted  to  the 

Seutte. 

After  debate,  ' 

Mr.  Hbndbsson  qnoved  to  postpone  the  present  question  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  for  consideration  the  seventh  rale,  that  he  might  propose  an  amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  32,  nays  18;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
D&vis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pat- 
tnaon  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Boss,  Saulsboiy,  Sprague,  Tnunboll,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers, 
WiOey,  and  Williams— 32. 
^  Kats.— Messrs.  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Howard,  Howe,  Mojrgan, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Bamsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and 
Wilson— 18. 

Not  totikg — ^Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tates— 4. 

So  the  motioa  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HzNDBRSON  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

£cM<ee^  That  rule  seven  be  amended  by  substituting  therefor  the  following : 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  Uie  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  shall  direct  all  tne  forms  of  proceeding  while 
tlie  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  durmg  the 
tnal  not  otherwise  specially  proviaed  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  may  rule  all 
luadons  c^eridence  and  incidental  questions,  whicn  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  iudgment  of 
Uk  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be  taken  thereon, 
ib  «rhich  ease  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,-  at  his  option,  in 
tLe  fiist  mstanoe  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote*  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Ur.  MoBRiLLy  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  by  striking  out 
tile  words  *<  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate." 

After  debate. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

^Ir.  SiJM«\BR  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
"Besolved,"  and  inserting: 

TW  the  Chief  Jostice  of  the  United  States,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority,  under 
^  Constttution,  to  vote  on  any  question  daring  the  trial,  and  he  can  pronounce  decision 
^7  as  the  organ  of  the  Senate,  with  its  assent. 

Afto  debate, 

Mr.  SuMNBB  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment,  and  they  were 
^ered;  and  being  taken  resulted — yeas  22,  nays  26;  as  follows  : 
Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
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Howard,  Morj^,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  RamBey,  Stewart,  Somas, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Williams,  and  Wilaon— 22. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Bavis^  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fes* 
senden.  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Monill 
of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Roes,  ShenDsn, 
Spraprae*  Van  Winkle,  Yickers,  and  Willey— 26. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Anthony,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Saulsbuiy,  Wade,  and  Tates— 6. 

So  the  amendmeDt  of  Mr.  Samner  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Drake  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  etriking  out  all  after  the  word 
"  that''  and  inserting : 

It  is  the  judgrment  of  the  Senate  that  under  the  Constitution  the  Chief  JosUce  presidio^ 
over  the  Senate  in  the  pendins^  trial  has  no  privilege  of  ruling  questions  of  law  arising  theieon, 
but  that  all  such  questions  should  be  submitted  to  a  decision  by  the  Senate  alone. 

After  debate, 

Mr.  Dbakb  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being 
taken,  Iresnlted — ^yeas  20,  nays  30;  as  follows: 

Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  and  Wilson— 20. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixou,  Doolittle^ 
Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshi  re,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ponie- 
roy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willejt  ^^ 
Williams— 30. 

Not  voting — ^Mepsrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  and  Tates— 4.  . 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Hbndbrson,  after  debate, 
Mr,  F&RRV  called  for  the  yeas  ana  nays,  and  they  were  ordered ;  and  beiog 
taken,  resulted  in — ^yeas  31,  nays  19;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,   Cameron,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  JohDwn, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennes-  • 
see,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickeia,  WUley, 
and  Williams — 31. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake,  Ferry,  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
and  Wilson — 19. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Wade,  apd  Yates — 4. 

So  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Sumner  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

'Rttolttd^  That  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  vote  on  any  question  during  the  trial. 

Mr.  Hrndricks  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  proposition,  as  it  did  not 
relate  to  the  matter  on  which  the  Senate  had  retired  to  confer ;  and  he  moved 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  Senate  chamber ;  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber  at  eighteen  minutes  past  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  has  had  under  consideration  the  question 
before  it  when  it  retired,  and  has  directed  mis  to  report  the  rule  adopted,  whicli 
will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secrbtarv.  The  seventh  rule,  as  now  amended,  reads: 

The  presiding  officer' of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  ScDste 
chamber,  and  the  presiding  officei^of  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  ^vhile 
the  Senate  are  sittmg  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  dnriDff  th« 
trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  Ana  the  presiding  officer  of  the  trial  may  nue  all 
questions  of  oTidehce  and  incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  rote  be  taken  thereon : 
in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  in 
the  first  instance  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Chief  Justicb.  Gkntlemen,  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  of  Bep- 
resentatiyes,  yon  will  pleaA  state  your  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbu.  Will  you  spare  us  a  moment  for  consultation  ?  The 
chairman  of  the  managers  is  out. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  unless  the  managers  desire  that  we  should 
continue  now  in  session  to  take  immediate  action,  I  would  propose  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  half-past  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  FBRRY'and  others.    The  rules  fix  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Very  well;  until  12  o'clock.  If  the  managers  desire  to 
submit  any  particular  action  at  this  moment  I  will  withdraw  the' motion ;  if  not, 
I  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  moye*  first,  that  the  rules,  as  amended,  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Oregon  moves  that  the  rules,  as 
amended,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  motion. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  ror  the  Jrresident  anything  to  propose  t 

Messrs.  Stanbbry  and  Evarts  indicated  that  they  had  not. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  the  Senate,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Wbdnbsdav,  April  1,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Gommitt^  of  the  Whole,  with  Mr.  £.  B.  Wash- 
boroe,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proeeedings. 

The  Secretaiy  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  for  the  Uial  of  the  impeachment 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  correction  of  the  joumaL 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

It  appeariog  from  the  reading  of  the  jonmal  of  yesterdsj  that  on  a  qaestion  where  the 
SeuUe  were  equally  dirided  the  Chief  Justice,  jpresidiog  on  the  trial  of  the  President,  gaTe 
ft  casting  Tote,  it  is  hereby  declared  that,  in  taejudgment  of  the  Senate,  such  vote  was 
witbont  authority  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SuMNBB.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeajs  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  21 » nays 
27 ;  ts  follows  : 

Tkar— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinff,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake»  Howard, 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Pomeroy,  Bamsej,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thajer, 
Tipton,  Tiumbnll,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 21. 
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Nats— Messn.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Corhett,  Davis,  Dixon,  DoolitHe,  Ednnmds, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  FreliD^hayBen,Grime8,Hender8onttidndricka,  Jolin8on,MoCrMi7, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampfihire/TatterBon  of  Tennessee,  Bom, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — Vff, 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Cattell,  Harlan,  Nye,  Saulsbnry,  Wade,  and  Yatea— 6. 

80  the  proposed  order  was  rejected. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  daring  the  proceedings  yesterday  a  qnestion 
was  snbmitted  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  impeachment  in  relation  to 
evidence,  and  that  qnestion  was  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  President. 
The  managers  will  now  please  to  snbmit  that  question  in  writing.  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Bntler  presented  the  question  in  writing  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  question  proposed  to  be  put  to  tbe  witness, 
Walter  A.  Burleigh : 

'*  Yoa  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  qnestion,  that  yon  had  a  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  21  st  of  Febmary  last.  State  if  he  said  anything 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain, 
possession  of  the  War  Department  f    If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  yon  can*** 

Mr.  Staxberv.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Bo  you  desire  to  make  any  obeerratlons  to  the  court. 
Mr.  Stanbeey.  We  do,  sir. 

The  "Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  wUl  read  the  question  again. 
The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Frelinohuysen.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenJ  to  the  managers. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Do  the  managers  intend  to  connect  the  conversation  between  the  witness  and  Genenl 
Thomas  with  the  respondent  T 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  managers  prepared  to  reply  to  the  qnestion? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  if  the  point  is  to  be  argued,  with  the 
leave  of  the  Senate  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  that  question  in  the  argument 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  to  be  argued.  The  manager  will  proceed,  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  do  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  answer  is,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
repeat  it,  that,  as  I  understand,  the  point  raised  is  to  be  argued  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  submitted  by  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey,  in  the  course  of  our  argument. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  question  read  againt 
as  I  think  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  the 
question  propounded  by  the  managers,  as  I  heard  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again.  Senators 
will  please  give  their  attention. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  managers  propose  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  there  is  to  be  no  argument,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
answer  the  question  proposed.  If  there  is  to  be  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
counsel  for.  tne  President,  we  propose,  as  a  more  convenient  method,  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  course  of  our  argument,  because  otherwise  we  might  have  to 
make  an  argument  now.  I  can  say  that  we  do  propose  to  connect  the  respond- 
ent with  this  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators 
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Mr.  Staivbbry.  Is  it  in  order  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  us  to  argue  the 
question  ? 

The  Chief  Josticb.  If  the  counsel  desire  to  submit  any  observations  to  the 
Senate,  they  may  do  bo.  ' 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  we  have  at  length  reached 
the  domain  of  law ;  we  are  no  longer  to  argue  questions  of  mere  form  or  modes 
of  procedure,  but  have  come  at  last  to  a  distinct  legal  question,  proper  to  be 
ai^ued  bj  lawyers  and  to  be  considered  by  lawyers. 

The  question  now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  is,  whether  any  foundation 
IB  laid,  either  in  the  articles  or  in  any  testimony  yet  given,  why  the  declarations 
of  Greneral  Thomas  should  be  used  in  evidence  against  the  President  Gfeneral 
Thomas  is  not  on  trial ;  it  is  the  President,  the  President  alone,  and  the  testi- 
mony to  be  offered  must  be  testimony  that  is  binding  upon  him  or  admissible 
againat  him. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  President  was  not  present  on  the  evening  of  the  2 1st  of 
February,  when  General  Thomas  made  these  declarations.  They  were  made 
in  his  absence.  He  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  them  or  contradicting  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  against  him,  it  is  because  they  were  uttered  by  some  one 
speaking  for  him,  who  was  authorized  by  him  to  make  these  declarations  of  his 
intentions  and  his  purposes. 

Now,  first  of  all,  what  foundation  is  laid  why  the  declarations  of  General 
Thomas  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  what  the  President  had  authorized 
him  to  do,  should  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  President  7  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  the  first  article  the  offence  charged  against  the  President  is,  that  he 
issued  a  certain  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  his  removal ;  ordering  his  removal,  and 
adding  that  General  Thomas  was  authorized  to  receive  from  him  a  transfer  of 
the  books,  papers,  records,  and  property  in  the  department.  Now,  the  offence 
laid  in  that  article  is  not  as  to  anything  that  was  done  under  it,  but  simply  that 
in  itself  the  mere  issuing  of  that  order  is  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  charged. 
So  much  for  the  first  article. 

What  is  the  second  7  That  on  the  same  day,  the  21st  of  February,  1868, 
the  President  issued  a  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas,  and  the  gravamen 
there  is  the  issuing  of  that  letter  of  authority,  not  anything  done  under  it. 

What  next  ?  The  third  article  goes  upon  the  same  letter  of  authority,  and 
charges  the  issuing  of  it  to  be  an  offence  with  intention  to  violate  a  certain 
statute. 

Then  we  come  to  the  fourth  article,  which  charges  a  conspiracy.  Senators 
will  observe  that  in  the  three  first  articles  the  offence  charged  is  issuing  certain 
orders,  nothing  beyond,  as  in  violation  either  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the 
act  called  the  tenure-of-office  act.  But  by  the  fourth  article  the  managers  pro- 
ceed to  charge  us  with  an  entirely  new  o£fence  against  a  totally  different  statute, 
and  that  is  a  conspiracy  between  General  Thomas  and  the  President,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  by  "force"  in  one  article,  ''by  intimidation  and  threats"  in 
another,  to  hinder  and  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  that  conspiracy  certain  acts  were  done  which 
are  not  named,  with  intent  to  violate  the  conspiracy  act  of  July,  1861. 

These  are  the  only  charges  that  have  any  relevancy  to  the  question  which  is 
now  put.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  other  articles,  in  which  offences  are  charged 
against  the  President,  arising  out  of  his  declarations  to  General  Emory,  the 
epeeches  made,  one  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  August,  1866,  another  at 
Clevelaud  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1866,  and  another  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Sth  of  September,  1866.    For  the  present  they  are  out  of  the  way. 

Now,  what  proof  has  yet  been  made  under  the  first  eight  articles  ?  The 
proof  is  simply,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  the  production  in  evidence 
of  the  orders  themselves.  There  they  are  to  speak  for  themselves.  As  yet  we 
have  not  had  one  partiole  of  proof,  of  what  was  said  by  the  President,  either 
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before  or  after  be  gave  tbose  orders,  or  at  tbe  time  be  gave  tbose  orders — ^not 
one  word.  The  only  foundation  now  laid  for  tbe  introduction  of  tbis  testimony 
is  tbe  prodnction  of  tbe  orders  tbemselves.  Tbe  attempt  made  bere  is,  hy  the 
declarations  of  General  Thomas,  to  show  with  what  intent  the  President  issued 
tbose  orders;  not  by  producing  him  bere  to  testify  what  tbe  President  told 
bim,  but,  without  having  him  sworn  at  all,  to  bind  the  President  by  bis  deck- 
rations  not  made  under  oath ;  made  without  the  possibility  of  cross-examination 
or  contradiction  by  the  President  himself;  made  as  though  they  are  made  bj 
tbe  authority  of  the  President. 

Now,  senators,  what  foundation  is  laid  to  show  such  authority,  given  by  the 
President  to  General  Thomas,  to  speak  for  him  as  to  bis  intent,  or  even  as  to 
General  Thomas's  intent,  which  is  quite  another  question.  You  must  find  the 
foundation  in  tbe  orders  tbemselves,  for  as  yet  you  have  no  other  place  to  look 
for  it.  Now,  what  are  these  orders  f  That  issued  to  General  Thomas  is  the 
most  material  one ;  but,  that  I  may  take  tbe  whole,  I  will  read  also  that  issued 
and  directed  to  Mr.  Stanton  himself.  He  says  to  Mr.  Stanton,  by  bis  order  of 
February  21,  1868  : 

Sm :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  anthoritj  vested  in  me  as  President  hy  tbe  Constitation 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  will  terminate  upon  receipt  of  this  commnnicadon. 

You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  the  armj, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorizeHd  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 

So  much  for  that.     Then  tbe  order  to  General  Thomas  for  tbe  same  day  is : 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
To  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Armp,  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  they  are;  they  speak  for  themselves;  orders  made  by  tbe  President  to 
two  of  his  subordinates ;  an  order  directing  one  of  them  to  vacate  bis  office  and 
to  transfer  tbe  books  and  public  property  in  bis  possession  to  another  party,  and 
the  order  to  that  other  party  to  take  possession  of  tbe  office,  receive  a  transfer  of 
tbe  books,  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  Gentlemen,  does  that  make 
them  conspirators  ?  Is  that  proof  of  a  conspiracy  or  tending  to  have  a  con- 
spiracy ?  Does  that  make  General  Thomas  an  agent  of  the  President  in  each 
a  sense  as  that  the  President  is  to  be  bound  by  everything  be  says  and  every- 
thing be  does,  even,  within  tbe  scope  of  his  agency  ?  If  it  makes  bim  bis  agent, 
does  this  letter  of  authority,  this  written  authority,  authorize  bim  to  do  anything 
but  that  which  be  is  commanded  to  do — go  there  and  demand  possession,  go 
there  and  receive  a  transfer  from  tbe  person  1  Does  it  authorize  bim  to  use 
force  ?  Does  it  authorize  bim  to  go  beyond  tbe  letter  and  tbe  meaning  of  the 
authority  which  is  given  him  ?     Not  at  all. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  either  on  the  footing  of  a  conspiracy 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President  or  upon  the  footing  of  a  direct 
agency,  in  which  the  President  is  tbe  principal  and  General  Thomas  is  the 
agent,  that  tbe  declarationis  of  General  Thomas,  either  as  co-conspirator  or  as 
agent  of  a  principal,  acting  within  bis  authority,  are  to  be  admitted  in  evidence. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  ground  upon  which  tbe  learned  managers  can  place 
tbe  admissibility  of  tbis  hearsay  declaration,  not  under  oath,  by  a  party  not  on 
the  record. 

I  agree  that  when  a  proper  foundation  is  laid  by  proof  of  a  conspiracy  in 
which  A,  B,  and  0  are  concerned,  then  tbe  declarations  of  any  one  of  the  coo- 
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ppiratora,  made  while  tbe  conspiracy  is  in  process,  made,  too,  in  furtherance  of 
the  conspiracy,  not  outside  of  it,  not  in  reference  to  any  other  unlawful  act,  but 
in  reference  to  the  very  unlawful  act  agreed  upon,  may  be  admitted.  Ixoncede 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  declaration  of  any  one  conspirator  binds 
all  hb  fellowB,  although  made  in  their  absence.  So,  too,  I  agree,  senactors,  that 
wheo  an  agency  is  established,  either  by  pand  proof  or  by  writing — and  when 
established  by  writing  that  is  the  measure  of  the  agency,  and  you  cannot  extend 
it  bj  parol  proof — ^when  an  agency  is  constituted  either  by  parol  proof  or  by 
writing  to  do  a  certain  thine,  the  acts,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
declarations  of  the  agent,  made  in  performance  of  that  authority,  not  outside  of 
it,  bat  in  performance  of  it,  bind  the  principaL 

Now,  1  ask  this  honorable  court  where  is  there  any  evidence  yet  establishing 
anjthing  like  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas? 
Where  is  there  any  proof  yet  establishing  any  agency  between  General  Thomas 
and  the  President,  in  which  the  President  was  principal  and  General  Thomas 
tbe  agent,  save  this  letter  of  authority  ?  I  do  not  admit .  that  this  letter  of 
aathority  constitutes  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  at  all.  I  do  not  admit 
that  the  President  is  to  be  bound  by  any  declarations  made  by  General  Thomas 
on  the  footing  that  he  is  agent  of  the  President ;  but  if  he  were,  if  this  were  a 
ca^  Btrictly  of  principal  and  agent,  then  I  say  this  letter  of  authority  gives  no 
anthority  to  General  Thomas  to  bind  bis  principal  beyond  the  express  authority 
80  pven. 

The  object  of  this  proof,  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  manager,  is  to  show 
that  General  Thomas  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  and  the  intention  of  the 
President,  in  executing  that  authority,  to  use  force,  intimidation,  and  threats. 
Does  the  authority  authorize  anything  of  that  sort,  even  if  it  were  a  case  of 
principal  and  agent  7  Suppose  a  principal  gives  authority  to  his  agent  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  a  house  of  his  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant,  and  to  receive 
from  that  tenant  the  delivery  of  the  house,  does  it  authorize  the  agent  to  go 
there  maMufarti  to  commit  an  assault  and  battery  upon  the  tenant,  to  drive  him 
oat  n  et'armis,  or  even  scarcely  to  use  the  moUiier  manus  ?  I  submit  not.  Is 
the  principal  to  be  made  a  criminal  by  the  act  of  his  agent  acting  simply  under 
an  authority  which  purports  only  to  give  a  right  of  peaceable  possession  and 
of  sarrender  by  the  consent  of  the  party  in  possession?  Is  the  principal  to  be 
bound  by  any  exceas  of  authority  used  by  his  agent  in  executing  it;  or  is  he, 
when  the  authority  is  in  writing  and  does  not  authorize  force,  to  be  bound 
by  the  declarations  of  the  agent  that  force  will  be  used  ?  Which  of  us  would 
«ver  be  safe  in  giving  any  authority  to  an  agent  if  we  are  to  be  submitted  to 
consequences  like  these  1 

But,  senators,  this  is  not  a  question  of  principal  and  agent.  What,  I  pray 
you,  has  the  President  done  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  conspirator  or  as  a  principal 
giving  unlawful  authority  to  an  agent  ?  Does  the  President  appoint  General 
Thomas  his  agent  in  any  individual  capacity  to  take  possession  of  an  office  that 
MoQged  to  him,  or  of  books  and  papers  that  were  his  property  ?  Not  at  all. 
^Vhat  is  the  nature  of  this  order  I  It  is,  according  to  the  accustomed  formula, 
the  deaignation  of  an  officer,  an  officer  already  known  to  the  law,  to  do  what  ? 
To  exercise  a  public  duty,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  public  office.  Is  the  per- 
ion  thus  appomted  by  the  President  his  agent  ?  When  he  accepts  his  appoiuc- 
Dient  does  he  act  only  under  the  instructions  of  the  principal,  and  is  he  the 
a§ent  of  the  principal  to  cariy  out  a  private  purpose  or  to  perform  a  private 
^Qty  I  Certainly  not.  He  at  once  becomes  an  officer  of  the  law,  with  liabili- 
titu  himself  as  a  public  officer,  liable  to  removal,  liable  to  impeachment,  liable  to 
iudictment  and  prosecution  for  anything  which  he  may  do  in  violation  of  his> 
^Qties  as  a  public  officer. 

Are  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  have  been  appdinted  just  in  this 
way  the  agents  of  the  President  7    When  the  President  gives  a  commission, 
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either  a  pennanent  one  or  a  temporary  one,  to  fill  a  vacaDcy  or  to  fill  an  office 
dorinff  a  disability,  are  the  persons  so  designated  and  appointed  his  agents,  and 
is  he  bojind  by  everything  they  do  ?  If  they  take  a  bribe,  is  it  a  bribe  to  him! 
If  they  commit  an  assault  and  battery,  is  it  an  assault  and  battery  committed 
by  him?  If  they  exceed  their  authority,  does  he  become  liable?  Not  at  aU. 
If  third  persons  are  injured  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  he  has 
given,  may  those  third  persons  go  back  upon  the  President  as  the  responsible 
party  under  the  principle  respondeat  superior  f 

There  is  no  idea  of  principal  and  agent  here ;  it  is  the  case  of  one  public 
officer  giving  orders  to  another  public  officer.  He  clothes  him,  not  with  hie 
authority,  but  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  public  officer  so  appointed 
stands  under  an  obligation  of  oath,  not  to  the  principal,  not  to  the  President,  bnt 
to  the  law  itself;  and  if  he  does  any  act  which  injures  a  third  person,  or  wLieh 
violates  any  law,  it  is  he  that  is  responsible,  not  the  President  who  has  appointed  j 
him. 

Senators,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  conclusions  are  inevitable.  I  shall  scaicelj 
trouble  this  honorable  court,  made  up  so  largely  of  lawyers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, with  the  citation  of  authorities  upon  a  point  so  clear  as  this.  I  under- 
stand the  learned  managers  to  say  that  they  expect  hereafter  to  connect  the 
President  with  these  declarations  of  General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  hereafter." 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Does  the  le&med  manager  say  that  he  has  heretofore  done  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  say  now  that  I  did  not  say  "  hereafter." 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  expect  to  do  it,  not  that  you  have  done  it  ?  I  do  not 
want  to  criticise  the  language  of  the  gentleman  nor  to  have  mine  criticised. 
What  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  a  sen- 
ator, was  that  he  did  expect  to  show  a  connection.  If  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
meant  nothing ;  or  he  meant  one  thing  and  said  another.  It  was  to  meet  the 
objection  that  as  yet  you  have  laid  no  foundation  that  the  question  was  put  to 
the  learned  manager  **  do  you  expect  to  lay  a  foundation ;"  and  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative.  Drawn  out  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  question,  the 
honorable  manager  tdls  us  they  expect  to  lay  the  foundation.  Is  that  enough 
for  the  introduction  of  evidence  which  prima  facie  is  inadmissible  ?  Is  that 
enough  ?     It  is  not  enough. 

I  agree  that  there  are  exceptions  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  and,  perhaps,  of 
agency,  to  the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  preliminary  proof,  laying  the 
foundation  before  witnesses  are  called  to  state  the  declarations  of  a  co-conspirator 
or  of  an  agent.  They  are  extreme  cases,  and  so  put  in  the  books,  bnt  no  snch 
extreme  case  is  shown  here.  But  we  have  heard  no  reason  why  we  must  in  this 
case  reverse  the  order  of  testimony  and  go  into  that  which  is  prima  facie  Load- 
missible  under  the  assurance  that  a  foundation  is  hereafter  to  be  laid. 

What  prevents  the  gentleman  from  laying  that  foundation  ?  What  prevents 
them  from  showing  a  conspiracy  in  the  first  place  ?  What  prevents  them  from 
showing  instructions  outside  of  this  letter  of  authority  to  use  force,  intimidation, 
or  threats  ?  What  reason  is  there  ?  None  whatever  is  stated.  Is  it  a  matter 
merely  at  the  option  of  counsel  in  the  introduction  of  testimony  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  to  introduce  what  is  clearly  inadmissible  without  a  foundation,  and 
to  say  "We  will  give  you  the  superstructure  first  and  the  foundation  last!" 
Does  that  lie  merely  in  the  option  of  counsel  ?  Was  such  a  thing  as  that  ever 
heard  ?  None  have  ever  beard  it ;  and  I  say,  and  such  are  the  authorities,  that 
it  must  be  an  extreme  case,  founded  upon  direct  assurance  upon  the  professional 
honor  of  counsel,  before  a  court  will  allow  testimony  prima  facie  inadmt^iblc 
to  be  admitted  under  the  statement  that  hereafter  a  proper  foundation  will  be 
laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ask  that  the  usual  rule  shall  be 
enforced  here ;  that  if  any  authorities  are  to  be  cited  by  the  counsel  for  the 
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Prttident  thej  must  be  cited  ih  tbeir  opening,  so  that  we  can  have  opportunity 
to  replj  to  them,  and  not  after  I  have  replied  have  authorities  cited.  If  there 
are  none  I  will  go  on. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Such  is  the  undoubted  rule. 

Mr.  Sta\bbry.  I  think,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  allow  this  question  to  stand 
withoat  the  production  of  authorities. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  the  gravity  of  the  ques- 
tion presented,  being  more  than  the  mere  decision  of  a  given  interrogatory,  has 
indQced  the  President's  counsel  to  argue  it  at  length,  they  seeing  that  largely 
apon  this  question  and  the  testimony  adduced  under  it  upon  one  of  the  articles 
of  this  impeachment  the  fate  of  their  client  may  depend.  -  It  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  I  must  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  presiding 
officer,  as  well  as  I  may,  to  some  considerations  which  determine  it  in  my  mind. 

But  before  I  do  so  I  pray  leave  to  sketch  the  eicact  status  of  the  ease  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  question  is  produced ;  and  I  may  say — I  trust  without 
offence— that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  has  entirely  ignored  that 
6tfttu8.  I  take  for  the  evidence  of  it  the  propositions  put  forward  in  the  answer 
of  die  President,  the  papers  that  have  been  already  adduced,  and  the  testimony, 
60  far  as  we  have  gone.  It  appears,  then,  that  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of 
Aagoft  last  past,  possibly 'before  the  President  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  office  at  all  hazards,  claiming  the  power  and  right  to 
do  80  agamst  the  provisions  of  the  act  known  as  the  tenure-of-civil-office  act,  he 
undertook  to  suspend  him  under  that  act.  Therefore,  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  one  of  its  aspects,  will  decide  the  great  question  here  at  issue  this  hour. 
Ib  that  act,  up  to  this  time,  to  be  treated  as  a  law  of  the  land,  as  an  act  of  Con- 
gress valid  and  not  to  be  infringed  by  any  executive  officer  whatever  ?  Because, 
if  it  is  a  law,  then  the  President  admits  that  he  undertook  to  remove  Mr.  Stan- 
ton in  violation  of  that  law,  and  that  he  issued  the  order  to  General  Thomas  for 
that  porpoee,  and  only  to  violate  it ;  and  his  palliation  is,  that  he  meant  to  make 
a  case  for  judicial  decision;  but  to  do  so,  he  intended  to  issue  the  order  to  Mr. 
TLomas,  and  Thomas  was,  under  it,  to  act  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
acL    Am  I  not  right  upon  this  proposition  ? 

That  being  so,  then  we  have  him,  on  his  part,  intending  to  violate  the  law ; 
we  have  him,  then,  issuing  an  order  in  violation  of  the  law;  we  have  him,  then, 
calling  to  his  aid,  to  carry  out  the  violation  of  that  law,  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Now,  in  thft  light  of  that  position,  what  is  the  next  thing  we  find  ?  We 
find  that  he  issues  an  order  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  War 
Department.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  President  says  that  that  is  an  order 
in  the  usual  form.  I  take  issue  with  him.  There  are  certain  ear-marks  about 
that  order  which  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form.  It  has  in  it  words  of 
imperative  command.  It  is  not  simply,  "  you  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
take  posseaaion  of  the  War  Department ;  but  it  is  *'  you  will  immediately" — 
all  oUier  things  being  laid  aside,  at  once,  whatever  may  oppose — **  you  will 
immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office." 

Now,  we  must  take  another  thing  which  appears  in  this  case  beyond  all  pos- 
nhility  of  cavil,  and  that  is,  that  the  President  knew  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ton from  the  fiivt,  to  wit,  on  the  I2th  of  August  last,  claimed  the  right  not  to 
he  put  out  of  that  office,  and  when  he  went  out  he  notified  the  President 
solemnly  that  he  only  went  out  in  obedience  to  superior  force.  To  get  him  out, 
the  President  authorized  to  take  possession  the  G-eneral  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that,  for  all  legal  purposes  and  for  all  actual  purposes,  was 
^oivalent  to  using  the  force  of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  Slates  to  take 
ponession  of  that  office,  because  if  the  General  of  the  army  thought  that  the 
order  was  legal,  he,  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior,  when  he  was  ordered 
^  take  possession  by  force,  had  a  right  to  use  the  whole  army  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  enforce  the  President's  order.    Therefore,  the  President  was  notified 

13  IP 
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that  Mr.  Stanton  only  yielded  his  office  at  first  to  saperior  force  ;  and  so  bedid 
wisely  and  patriotically,  because  if  he  bad  not  yieldeid,  a  collision  might  ba?e 
been  brought  which  would  have  raised  a  civil  war,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  rebels  and  General  Thomas,  is  an  *<  onpleasantness"  between  loyal  and 
rel^l  men. 

The  President  knew  that  Mr.  Stanton  at  first  said,  "  I  will  only  yield  thb 
office  to  superior  force,"  Then  Mr.  Stanton  having  thus  yielded  it,  the  Greneral 
of  the  army  took  possession,  and  on  the  action  of  the  Senate  the  General 
vacated  it  in  obedience  to  the  high  behest  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
reinstated  in  it  in  obedience  to  the  high  behest  of  the  Senate,  and  being  there 
he  was  still  more  fortified  in  his  position  than  at  first.  If  he  would  not  yield 
it  except  to  superior  force  on  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  do  you  believe,  sena- 
tors, is  any  man  so  besotted  as  to  believe  that  the  President  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Stanton,  so  reinstated,  so  fortified,  meant  to  hold  the  office  against  every- 
thing but  force  ?  The  President  had  been  notified  that  Stanton  yielded  odIt 
to  the  General  of  the  army ;  wielding  superior  force,  he  had  seen  Stanton  pnt 
back  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Senate ;  he  had  seen  Stanton  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  declaring  that  the  attempt  to  remove  him  was  illegal  and 
unconstitutional ;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  to  an  issue,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  order  to'  General  Thomas,  another 
officer  of  the  army,  *'  You  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  War  Office."  What  then  ?  He  had  come  to  the  condnsion  to 
violate  the  law  and  take  possession  of  the  War  Office ;  he  bad  tome  to  the 
conclusion  to  do  that  against  the  law  and  in  violation  of  the  law ;  he  had  sent 
for  Thomas,  and  Thomas  had  agreed  with  him  to  do  that  by  some  means  if  the 
President  would  give  him  the  order,  and  thus  we  have  the  agreement  between 
two  minds  to  do  an  unlawful  act ;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  definition  of  a 
conspiracy  all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  restate  this.  You  have  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  what  had  been  declared  to  be,  and  is,  an  unlawful  act ;  yon  have 
Thomas  consenting ;  and  you  have  therefore  an  agreement  of  two  minds  to  do 
an  unlawful  act ;  and  that  makes  a  conspiracy,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  law 
of  conspiracy.  So  that  upon  that  conspiracy  we  should  rest  this  evidence 
under  article  seven,  which  alleges  that — 

Andrew  Johnson  •  #  •  •  ^j^  unlawfully  conspire  with  one  LoresEO 
Thomas,  with  intent  onlawfaUv  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Department  of  War  in  the  costodj  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

And  also  under  article  five,  which  alleges  a  like  unlawful  conspiracy  not 
alleging  that  intent. 

Then  there  is  another  ground  upon  which  this  evidence  is  admissible,  and 
that  is  upon  the  ground  of  principal  and  agent.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  examine 
that  ground  for  a  few  moments.  The  President  claims  by  his  answer  here 
that  every  Secretary,  every  Attorney  Greneral,  every  executive  officer  of 
this  government  exists  by  his  will,  upon  his  breath  only ;  that  they  are  all 
his  servants  only,  and  are  responsible  to  bim  alone,  not  to .  the  Senate  or 
Congress,  or  either  branch  of  Congress ;  and  he  may  remove  them  for  such 
cause  as  he  chooses ;  he  appoints  them  for  such  cause  as  he  chooses ;  and  he 
claims  this  right  to  be  illimitable  and  uncontrollable,  and  lie  says  in  his  message 
to  you  of  December  12, 1867,  that  if  any  one  of  his  Secretaries  had  eaid  to  bim 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  him  upon  the  unconstitutionalitv  of  the  act  of  March 
2, 1867,  he  would  have  turned  him  out  at  once.  All  this  had  passed  into  history, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  knew  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.     Now,  then,  what  is  the 

?08ition  and  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  War,  whether  ad  interim  or  permanoit  T 
t  is  that  he- 
Shall  perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  agreeably  to  the  Constitution—' 
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iQtrosted  to  him  agreeably  to  the  Constitution^ —     • 

• 

Relative  to  military  commissions,  or  to  the  land  or  naval  forces,  ships,  or  warlike  stores 
of  the  United  States,  or  sach  other  matters  respecting?  militarj  or  naval  affairs  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  assig^n  to  the  said  department,  •  •  •  *  gaid 
that  the  said  prindpal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  department  in  such  man- 
ner u  the  Pretidcoit  of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  or  instruct. 

Therefore,  his  commiBsion  is  to  do  precisely  as  the  President  desires  him  to 
do  aboQt  anything  that  pertains  to  the  War  Office,  and  he  stands,  then,  as  the 
agent  of  the  principal — to  do  what  ?  He  was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  War  Office.  Was  he  authorized  to  do  anything  else 
diat  we  hear  of  up  to  that  time  ?  No.  He  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
office.  NoWf  what  do  we  propose  to  show  by  this  evidence  ?  ELaving  shown 
that  Thomas  was  authorized  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office ;  having  shown 
that  he  had  agreed  with  the  President  to  obtain  it;  having  put  in  testimony  that 
die  two  <tood  together  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  the  President  want- 
ing Thomas  to  get  in,  and  Thomas  wanting  to  get  in,  and  both  agreeing  and 
concerting  means  together  to  get  in,  the  question  is  whether,  under  every  rule 
of  law,  we  are  not  permitted^to  show  the  acts  and  declarations,  however  naked 
these  declarations  may  be,  of  either  of  these  two  parties  about  the  common 
object  I  And  the  very  question  presupposes  that  we  are  only  to  ask  the  declar- 
ations of  Thomas  about  the  common  object.  But  the  case  does  not  quite  stop 
bere,  because  we  shall  show  that  Thomas  was  then  talking  about  to  execute  the 
common  purpose.  We  asked  Mr.  Burleigh  if  he  was  a  friend  to  Greneral  Thomas ; 
he  said  yes ;  if  they  were  intimate  ?  yes ;  accustomed  to  visit  backward  and 
forward  ?  yes.  Governor  Moorhead  has  already  told  you  that  Mr.  Burleigh 
was  a  friend  of  the  President.  There  needed  somebody  to  aid  in  this  enter- 
prise ;  some  moral  support  was  wanted  in  this  enterprise ;  and  we  propose  to 
^how  that  General  Thomas  was  endeavoring  to  get  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Home  of  Representatives  to  support  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  laying  out 
the  plan,  and  that  he  asked  him  to  go  with  him  the  next  morning  and  aid  him 
m  the  enterprise,  and  be  there  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  enterprise.  Such  is 
the  testimony  we  propose  to  show,  and  that  is  one  way  in  which  we  propose  to 
cQDQcct  the  President  with  the  joint  enterprise.  Such  is  the  exact  condition  of 
things. 

Now,  having  shown  a  common  object — whether  a  lawful  or  unlawful  one,  would 
make  no  difference  as  to  this  point ;  but,  as  I  contend,  a  common,  unlawful  object — 
a&4  having  shown  the  two  parties  agreeing  upon  one  thing,  having  shown  the 
aalhority  of  one  to  the  other  to  do  an  act,  can  we  not  put  in  the  declarations  of 
both  parties  in  regard  to  that  act?  Do  not  the  acts  of  one  become  the  acts  of 
the  other?  Take  the  testimony  we  put  in  yesterday.  Why  did  not  my  learned 
friends  object  to  what  Thomas  said  to  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  demanded  the  War 
0£ce?  The  President  was  not  there.  To  use  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
coansel  for  the  President,  Thomas  was  not  upod  oath ;  he  was  acting  in  the 
President's  absence.  Why  should  we  put  in  the  act  of  Congress  there  yestcr- 
^7?    It  was  because  he  was  doing  in  relation  to  the  thing  itself. 

Mr.  Staxbbbv.  That  was  within  the  authority. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ah!  that  was  within  the  authority.  How  was  it 
within  the  authority  ?  It  was  within  the  authority  because  the  President  had 
commanded  him  to  take  possession.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  show  the  means  by 
^-'hich  he  was  to  take  possession.  How  was  that  to  be  done ?  Why,  they  say 
and  only  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  prevents  me  from  believing  it  a  stnpendoas 
joke)  we  should  show  what  he  said  by  calling  Thomas.  On  the  trial  of  one 
cAittpirator  call  the  other  to  show  the  conspiracy !  Was  that  ever  done  in  any 
?0Qrt  upon  any  question  whatever,  except  one  conspirator  turns  SuUe's  evidence 
'f  king's  evidence,  as  it  is  called  ?  and  Thomas,  I  believe,  is  not  quite  bad 
mough  to  do  that  yet     It  was  never  done  by  intelligent  counsel. 
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These,  theo,  are  the  foundations  on  which  we  stand.  Now,* what  are  tbe 
anthorities  for  receiving  these  declarations  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  Roscoe's  Grim- 
fnal  Evidence,  and  I  propose  to  cite  it  upon  this  point :  that  we  are  not  hoand  to 
put  in  all  our  evidence  at  once,  and  that,  hy  the  very  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  conspirators  themselves,  we  may  prove  the  conspiracy. 

I  read  from  page  390 : 

Tbe  rule,  says  Mr.  Starkie,  that  one  man  is  not  to  be  affected  hy  the  acts  and  declaraiioiu 
of  a  stranger,  rests  on  tbe  principles  of  the  purest  justice — 

"  Acts  and  declarations  of  a  stranger,"  you  will  obberve. 

and  altbongb  tbe  courts,  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  have,  out  of  convenience,  and  on  account  of 
tbe  difficulty  in  otherwise  proving  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  parties,  admitted  tbe  acts  and  declaradow 
of  strangers  to  be  fiven  in  evidence,  in  order  to  establish  tbe  fact  of  a  conspiracy,  it  is  to  b? 
remembered  that  this  is  an  inversion  of  tbe  usual  order,  for  tbe  sake  of  convenience,  and  that 
such  evidence  is,  in  tbe  result,  material  so  far  only  as  tbe  assent  of  tbe  accused  to  what  has 
been  done  by  others  is  proved.     (2  Stark.  £v.,  235,  second  edition.) 

It  has  since  been  held  that  tbe  prosecutor  may  either  prove  tbe  conspiracy  which  renders 
the  acts  of  the  conspirators  admissible  in  evidence,  or  he  may  prove  the  acts  of  different  per- 
sons, and  thus  prove  the  conspiracy. 

And  we  have  attempted  to  prove  the  conspiracy  in  the  same  way. 
Again,  the  authority  says  : 

Where,  therefore,  a  party  met,  which  was  joined  by  the  prisoner  the  next  day,  it  was  beM, 
that  directions  given  by  one  of  the  party  on  the  day  of  their  meeting,  as  to  where  they  ¥rer« 
to  fro,  and  for  what  purpose,  were  admissible,  and  tbe  case  was  said  to  fall  within  Rex  «i. 
Hunt,  3  B.,  and  Alu.,  566,  where  evidence  of  drilling  at  a  different  place  two  days  before, 
and  hissing  an  obnoxious  person,  was  held  receivable. 

The  answer  of  the  learned  counsel  to  the  authority  would  be  to  say,  *'  tbose 
were  acts."  I  agree;  hut  declarations  simply  may  be  proof  of  such  conspiracy. 
Now,  then,  if  the  Senate  belieye  that  we  have  shown  any  common  purpose, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  between  the  President  and  Thomas,  then  tbi? 
authority  which  we  find  on  page  393  is  in  point : 

The  cases  in  which,  after  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  is  established,  and  tbe  particular 
defendants  have  been  proved  to  have  been  parties  to  it,  tbe  acts  or  declarations  of  other  cod- 
spirators  may  be  given  in  evidence  afi;ain8t  diem,  have  already  been  considered  (vide  anlt, 
pp.  76-80.)  It  seems  to  make  no  diflSrence  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  whether 
the  other  conspirators  be  indicted  or  not,  or  tried  or  not ;  for  the  making  of  them  co-defendants 
would  give  no  additional  strength  to  their  declarations  as  against  others. 

That  authority  answers  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
when  he  says  Thomas  is  not  here  on  trial.  No ;  but  his  conspirator  is,  bi^ 
master  is,  his  principal  is,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  present  makes  no  differenct* 
on  the  question  of  evidence.  The  evidence  is  admissible  because  of  the  mutual 
agreement. 

To  show  that  this  doctrine  stands  upon  the  same  ground,  as  well  in  civil  case.^ 
as  in  criminal,  I  refer  next  to  2  Garrington  and  Payne,  page  232.  This  was  an 
action  of  false  imprisonment  against  three  certain  defendants : 

Tbe  ])laintiff's  counsel  wished  to  give  in  evidence,  that  several  weeks  after  all  tbe 
defendants  had  locked  tbe  plaintiff  up  in  the  cage,  tbe  defendant,  Court,  said,  "  I  will 
take  care  that  neither  of  tbe  Wrights  shall  have  a  bed  to  lie  on  before  the  end  of  six  months." 
At  the  time  this  was  said  tbe  other  defendants  were  not  present. 

These  three  man  had  engaged  in  locking  a  man  up  in  jail,  and  weeks  after- 
ward one  of  the  defendants  made  a  declaration  as  to  his  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  oppress  the  party  injured  by  keeping  him  locked  up  and  putting  him  to  bod- 
ily inconvenience. 

Jervis,  for  tbe  defendants,  objected  that  this  declaration  of  the  defendant.  Court,  ought 

not  to  be  received  in  evidence,  because  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  other  defeodaDt^. 

•  •  *  #  • 

Garrow,  B. — I  am  of  opinion  that  this  declaration  of  tbe  defendant,  Court,  is  evidence. 
It  is  necessary  that  tbe  plaintiff  should  connect  all  the  defendants  as  joint  trespassers  in  tb« 
fact  of  imprisonment ;  and,  having,  done  so,  I  must  receive  in  evidence  anything  that  either 
of  the  defendants  said  relative  to  the  trespass,  though  in  the  absence  of  tbe  others.  So 
much  as  to  the  law.    On  the  hardship  of  the  case  I  need  only  say  that  if  the  Uvr  were  not 
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«A,  a  oiftD  gowf^  to  do  another  an  injury  mieht  proclaim  his  malice  in  the  market-place  and 
yet  ihot  ont  evidence  of  8u6h  malice  from  the  consideration  of  the  jurr  bj  only  associatini^ 
himself  in  the  transaction  with  other  persons  a  shade  less  guilty  than  himself ;  and  persons 
may  alwajs  avoid  the  declarations  of  the  malice  of  their  co-defendants  operating  against 
them  bj  taking  care  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  doing  of  things  which  thej  cannot  after- 
ward jostifj. 

Is  not  thid  case  precisely  in  point  with  ours,  only  a  hundred  times  stronger? 
Bat  I  may  b^  answered  that  that  is  an  English  case.  Well,  I  have  here  a 
United  States  case,  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Gooding,  (12  Wheaton.) 
I  phall  read  from  pages  469  and  470.  Let  me  state  the  case.  One  Gooding 
had  fitted  out  at  Baltimore  a  slaver  called  the  General  Winder — and  I  may  say, 
in  paflsing,  a  very  proper  name  for  it — and  having  fitted  her  out  he  sent  her  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  there  being  at  the  West  Indies,  before  she  started  on  her 
voyage  to  Africa,  the  captain  undertook  to  tell  a  witness  on  what  voyage  she 
waa  going,  where  she  was  bound ;  the  evidence  offered  being  : 

That  he,  Captain  Coit,  was  at  St.  Thomas  while  the  General  Winder  was  at  that  island 
in  September,  1824,  and  was  frequently  on  board  the  vessel  at  that  time ;  that  Captain  Hill, 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  then  and  there  proposed  to  the  witness  to  engage  on  board  the  Grcn- 
eral  Winder  as  mate  for  the  voyage  then  in  progress,  and  described  the  same  to  be  a  voyaffe 
'tO  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves,  and  thence  back  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba;  that  he  offered  to  the 
witoess  seventy  dollars  per  month,  and  five  dollars  per  head  for  every  prime  slave  which 
ihoald  be  brought  to  Cuba ;  that  on  the  witness  inquiring  who  would  see  the  crew  paid  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster  attending  the  voyage,  Captain  Hill  replied,  "  Uncle  John,"  meaning 
vis  the  witness  understood, )  John  Gooding,  the  aefendant. 

The  defendant  being  in  Baltimore  at  that  time,  the  first  point  taken  in  this 
case  was  that  the  act  of  hiring  a  man  to  be  a  mate  was  in  the  scope  of  his 
aatbority ;  and  the  second  point  was  that  telling  who  would  pay  him  was  a 
deckration  of  one  of  the  principals,  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  if  you  please,  of 
one  party  engaged  in  a  joint  transaction  with  the  other.     Upon  thfit  the  court 


Those  declarations  and  explanations  are  as  much  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  as  the 
4Ct  of  hiring  itself.  Our  oninion  of  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence  proceeds  upon  the 
{rronnd  that  these  were  not  tne  naked  declarations  of  the  master,  unaccompanied  with  his 
Kte  in  that  capacity,  but  declarations  coupled  with  proceedings  for  the  objects  of  the 
^07*ge,  and  while  it  was  in  progress.  We  give  no  opinion  upon  the  point  wnether  mere 
•ieciantions,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  admissible. 

Nov,  let  OS  flee  the  condition  of  General  Thomas.  Ue  had  been  on  the  2 1st 
of  February  ordered  to  take  possession  "  immediately,"  at  once.  He  had  gone 
Ui  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  wanted  him  to  aid  him  in  this  object. 
He  was  hiring  a  mate,  if  you  please,  on  that  voyage,  precisely  within  the  case 
cf  Goodbg.  He  was  wanting  somebody  to  aid  him ;  and  he  thereupon 
jicscribes  to  Burleigh  the  voyage ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  slaver's  voyage ;  what 
be  was  to  pay ;  how  it  was  to  be  received ;  how  he  was  to  seize  the  slave ;  or, 
in  other  woras,  how  he  is  to  seize  the  War  Department ;  and  we  offer  to  put 
these  things  in  evidence  by  his  declarations. 

I  have  but  one  authority  more,  and  I  will  cease  troubling  the  Senate  upon 
tbis  point.     I  read  from  3  Oreenleaf  on  Evidence,  section  93  : 

The  eridence  in  proof  of  a  conspiracy  will  generally,  from  the  nature  of  the' case,  be  cir- 
(aiosUntial.  Though  the  common  design  is  tne  essence  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  necessary 
^  pn>re  that  the  defendants  came  together  and  actuallv  agreed  in  terms  to  have  that  design 
^  to  pursue  it  by  common  means.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  defendants  pursued  by  their 
^9  the  same  object,  often  by  the  same  means,  one  performing  one  part  and  another  another 
P^  of  the  same,  so  as  to  complete  it  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  same  object,  the 
uv  will  be  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  that 

Almost  in  the  language  of  this  authority  the  object  was  to  get  the  War 
I^epartment  at  all  hazards.  That  is  agreed ;  that  is  in  the  President's  answer. 
It  is  tliere  said  to  be  a  high  constitutional  prerogative  to  do  it !  They  had 
be^n  notified  that  Stanton  would  hold  it  by  force,  as,  thank  Grod,  up  to  this 
^ov,  he  has  held  it  against  these  conspirators ;  and  being  notified  that  he 
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would  not  deliver  it  except  to  force,  they  then  started  out  to  devise  ways  and 
means,  and  we  shall  show  you,  and  by  these  very  conversations  with  this  very 
person,  Thomas  declared  that  if  he  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  interventioo 
of  the  courts  he  would  have  used  force  on  the  morning  when  he  was  there,  as 
has  been  shown. 

Now,  are  we,  upon  the  trial  of  this  issue,  to  be  told  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  employ  men  to  go  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  which  is  illegal, 
admitted  to  be  illegal,  unless  the  law  is  unconstitn|ional,  and  then  turn  back  upon 
us  and  say,  ^  Oh,  you  cannot  put  in  what  my  agents  said  while  they  were  pur- 
suing this  thing,  while  they  were  getting  together  means  to  execute  my  will/' 
Let  me  illustrate  for  a  moment.  This  is  only  to  Burleigh.  Suppose  Thomas 
had  gone  to  get  the  commander  of  this  department,  Greneral  Emory,  with  his 
forces.  Suppoee  he  had  said  to  him, ''  I  want  you  to  come  to-morrow  to  aid  me 
and  see  me  take  this  department  by  force,"  could  we  not  put  that  in  ?  Is  this 
objected  to  because  he  only  asked  Mr.  Burleigh  ?  If  he  kept  asking  men  enough 
to  go  with  him  he  would  have  had  enough,  as  he  thought  be  had,  until  the  hand 
of  the  law  was  laid  upon  him.  Therefore  I  respectfully  answer  the  question  put 
by  the  learned  senator,  that  we  have  connected  and  do  expect  to  connect  the 
President  with  this  by  a  series  of  acts,  a  series  of  declarations,  a*  series  of  opera- 
tions which  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  senator  what  this  purpose 
was.  But  we  claim,  further,  that  there  is  no  donbt  upon  any  man's  mind  what 
the  purpose  was  at  that  hour. 

I  desire,  in  closing,  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opening  address  of  tb? 
Attorney  General — I  beg  pardon,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  be  vill 
pardon  me,  but  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  meet  him  in  other  relations  that  I 
sometimes  foiget.  He  says  that  we  have  now  got  to  a  question  of  law  fit  to  be 
argued  by  lawyers  to  lawyers,  implying  that  all  other  questions  which  have  been 
argued  before  this  high  court,  as  he  insists  upon  calling  it,  have  not  been  fit  to 
be  argued  either  by  lawyers  or  to  lawyers.  It  is  for  you  to  defend  yourselves 
from  that  sort  of  imputation.  I  had  supposed  the  great  questions  we  had  been 
arguing  were  not  only  fit  to  be  argued  by  lawyers  to  lawyers,  but  by  statesmen 
to  statesmen,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  senators  of  the  United 
States^  And  I  insist  that  this  question  is  not  one  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
attorney's  o£Sice,  but  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence  as  it  will  be  administered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  for  you  to  determine  is,  will  this  evidence  aid  you,  for  you  are 
both  court  and  jury — this  is  not  a  case  where  the  court  rule  one  way  and  the 
jury  may  go  another ;  but  you  are  both  court  and  jury — will  this  evidence 
enlighten  you  if  you  hear  from  this  Secretary  ad  interim  as  to  what  he  was 
doing  and  intending  to  do  in  this  matter,  joint  enterprise  of  himself  and  the 
President  ?  Will  it  enlighten  you  upon  the  judgment  you  are  to  render  ?  If  it 
will  not,  then  you  will  say  so,  and  vote  that  it  shall  not  be  heard,  and  the  people's 
case  will  not  be  brought  before  the  Senate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  enlighten 
you,  then  I  respectfiuly  and  earnestly  urge  that  it  may  be  received.  And  in 
this  we  are  fortunate  in  being  sustained  by  the  high  authority  of  the  presiding 
officer.  I  had  supposed  this  question  was  ruled  and  settled  yesteraay,  and 
hardly  expected  to  debate  it  this  morning.  All  I  can  say  is,  as  the  decision  i^ 
made,  however  much  I  might  have  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made, 
I  respectfully  submit  stare  decisua  let  the  decision  stand,  in  the  language  of  the 
rule,  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  to  have  the  queHtion  propounded  bj 
the  honorable  managers  read.  It  is  long,  and  consists  of  different  parts,  and  I 
desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  before  I  speak  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
Mr.  Manager  Butler  to  the  witness. 
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I1ie  SeereUrj  read  as  follows : 

You  Mid  yesterday,  in  answer  to  mj  question,  that  70a  had  a  conversation  with  General 
Lorenso  Thomas  on  the  eyenine  of  the  21st  of  February  last.  State  if  he  said  anything  as 
to  the  means  bywhich  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain,  pos- 
session of  the  w  ar  Department    If  so,  state  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  will  observe  that  this 
Guestion  contains  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  inquires  of  the  witness  for 
declarations  of  General  Thomas  respecting  his  own  intent.  The  second  inquires 
of  the  witness  for  declarations  of  General  Thotnaa  respecting  directions  given 
to  Jiim  by  the  President.  In  reference  to  the  first  branch,  that  is,  the  separate 
and  independent  intent  of  General  Thomas  himself,  I  am  not  aware  that  its 
sdbject-matter  is  anywhere  put  in  issue  by  the  articles.  General  Thomas  is  not 
on  trial  It  is  the  President  who  is  on  trial.  It  is  his  intentions  or  directions, 
tbe  means,  the  unlawfnl  means,  which  he  is  charged  with  having  adopted  and 
endeavored  .to  carry  into  effect,  which  constitute  criminality  in  those  articles 
which  relate  at  all  to  this  subject ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  that  it  relates  to  a  subject- 
matter  wholly  immaterial,  and  which,  if  proved  by  legitimate  evidence,  ought  in 
no  manner  to  affect  the  cade  of  the  President.  The  President  is  not  charged 
liere  with  any  ill  intentions  or  illegal  intentions  of  General  Thomas ;  he  is  charged 
here  with  his  own  illegal  intentions ;  with  them  alone  can  he  be  charged ;  and 
tberefore  I  respectfully  submit  to  senators  that  that  branch  of  the  Question 
which  seeks  to  araw  into  this  case  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  General  Thomas, 
aside  from  instructions  given  to  him  or  views  communicated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
deot  himself,  is  utterly  immaterial,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  proved  by 
aay  eridence,  whether  competent  or  incompetent. 

Id  the  next  place,  I  submit  that  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  prove  the 
intention  of  General  Thomas,  if  that  faet  were  in  issue  here,  and  could,  when 
proved,  have  any  effect  upon  the  President's  case,  is  not  of  an  admissible  character. 
Tbe  int^t  of  a  party,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be 
proved  bylegal  and  admissible  evidence,  just  as  much  as  any  other  fact.  It  is 
natoral  {or  a  p«non  not  a  lawyer  to  say  that  the  true  way  to  ascertain  a  man's 
iotent  is  to  take  what  he  savs  is  his  intent;  because  intent  is  a  state  of  mind, 
and  when  that  is  expressed  tnat  expression  is  fit  evidence  of  it.  All  that  is  true ; 
bat  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sworn  evidence  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  given  by  the 
nwo  when  on  the  stand  in  the  .presence  of  the  accused,  and  with  opportunity 
for  cross-examination,  it  is  no  evidence  at  all,  unless  you  can  bring  the  ca^ 
within  one  of  the  exceptions  which  exist  in  the  law ;  one  of  these  exceptions, 
as  baa  been  said  by  my  associate  counsel,  being  the  case  of  principal  and  agent ; 
tbe  other  the  case  of  co-conspirators. 

1  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ailment  which  was  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
pnt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  my  associate  who  opened  it.  I  think  senators  must 
bave  understood  perfectly  well  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
rest  this  objection  to  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  so  far  as  regards  his 
own  intent,  that  he  was  not  the  agent  of  the  President,  that  he  received  from  a 
superior  officer  an  order  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  in  no  sense  thereby  became  an 
agent  ai  that  superior  officer,  nor  did  that  superior  officer  become  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  might  carry  out  that  order ;  and  that  this  is  specially 
tnie  when  the  nature  of  the  oirder  is  nothing  but  the  designation  of  one  public 
officer  to  notify  another  public  officer  that  he  has  been  designated  to  discnarge 
tbe  duties  of  the  office  from  which  the  latter  has  been  removed ;  in  which  case 
whatever  this  designated  person  may  do  he  does  on  his  own  account  and  by  force 
of  his  own  views  of  how  the  authority  is  to  be  carried  out,  unless  he  has  received 
some  special  instructions  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out. 

We  submit,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  intentions  of  General  Thomas 
are  immaterial,  and  the  President  cannot  be  affected  by  them ;  and  secondly,  if 
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they  be  material,  they  must  he  proved  by  sworn  evidence,  and  not  by  hearsay 
statements. 

The  other  part,  senators,  of  the  question  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  even  less 
donbt;  and  that  part  is  attempting  to  inquire  of  the  witness  wh&t  was  said  bj 
Greneral  Thomas  respecting  directions  or  instructions  given  to  him  by  the 
President,  which  presents  the  naked  case  of  an  attempt  to  prove  an  authoritj 
of  an  agent  by  tne  agent's  own  declarations.  The  question  is  whether  ti)e 
President  gave  instructions  to  General  Thomas  in  regard  to  the  particular  man- 
ner or  means  by  which  this  order  was  to  be  carried  out.  Upon  its  face  the  order 
is  intelligible.  We  understand  it  to  be  in  the  usual  form.  There  is  no  allusion 
made  to  the  exercise  of  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  of  any  kind.  Now  they 
propose  to  superadd  to  this  written  order,  by  means  of  the  declarations  of  die 
agent  himseir,  that  he  had  an  authority  to  use  threats,  intimidation,  or  force ;  and 
no  lawyer  will  say  that  that  can  be  done  unless  there  is  first  laid  the  foundation 
for  it  by  showing  that  the  two  parties  were  connected  together  as  co-conspiratoR. 
I  agree  that  if  tney  could  show  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  Greneral 
Thomas  to  which  these  declarations  relate,  then  the  declarations  of  one  of  them 
in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  that  conspiracy  would  be  evidence  against 
the  other. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  as  it  stands  here  before  you,  and  as  is  asserted  by  die 
honorable  manager  himself  7  He  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  answer  has  admitted  his  intention  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office. 
That,  he  says,  was  an  illegal  intention.  That,  he  says,  was  an  intention  to  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  order  given  to  General  Thomas  ;  and  when  the 
President,  he  says,  gave  that  order  to  General  Thomas,  and  General  Thomas 
accepted  it  and  undertook  to  execute  it,  there  was  an  agreement  between  them 
to  do  an  illegal  act.  What  was  the  illegal  act  which  thus  far  we  have  got  what 
he  calls  a  conspiracy  to  do  ?  It  was  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  ;  and,  if  that  be 
contrary  to  the  tenure-of-office  act,  that,  when  accomplished,  may  be  an  illegal 
act.  But  is  that  the  illegal  act  which  they  are  now  undertaking  to  prove  ?  Is 
that  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  which  they  are  now  undertaking  to  showf 
Not  at  all.  They  are  passing  altogether  beyond  that.  They  now  undertake 
to  say,  *<  we  will  show  that  he  conspired  with  General  Thomas  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation,  and  thus  to  commit  a  totally  distinct 
crime  under  the  conspiracy  act.''  That  is  the  conspiracy  which  they  propose 
to  show.  Having  shown  only  an  agreement  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  and  start- 
ing with  that  agreement,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  entire  limits  of  the  con- 
spiracy, as  they  call  it,  of  which  they  have  given  evidence,  all  circumscribed 
within  this  intention  merely  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  they  now  graft  on  to  that 
by  a  pure  and  mere  assumption  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  by  force ;  and  so, 
having  proved  a  conspiracy  to  remove  him  without  force,  we  will  now  give  in 
evidence  the  declaration  of  these  co-conspirators  to  show  a  conspiracy  to  remove 
him  with  force.  I  respectfully  submit  they  have  then  travelled  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  conspiracy  whicn  they  themselves  pretend  they  have  given  any  evidence 
of;  and  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the  limits  of  that  conspiracy  which  they 
allege  and  say  they  have  given  some  proof  of,  and  advance  to  another  and 
totally  different  conspiracy,  namely,  the  conspiracy  to  turn  out  Mr.  Stanton  by 
force,  then  they  must  give  some  evidence  of  that  other  conspiracy  before  they 
can  use  the  declarations  of  either  of  the  parties  to  it  as  evidence  against  the 
President. 

But,  senators,  I  do  not  think  this  thing  should  be  left  here.  It  is  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  relations  of  these  two  parties,  the  Gommander^in-ehi^ 
and  a  subordinate  officer,  one  receiving  an  order  from  the  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  here,  or  which  there  is  any  evidence  here  tending  to 
prove,  to  call  it  a  conspiracy.  The  learned  manager  has  said  :  "  If  I  show  an 
agreement  between  two  persons  to  do  an  unlawful  act  tliat  is  a  conspiracy,  is  it 
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oot?"  It  m«Y  be;  but  when  the  Gommander-iii-chief  gives  an  order  to  a 
^nbordiDate  officer  to  do  an  act,  and  the  subordinate  officer  goes  to  do  it,  is  that 
done  hy  agxeement  between  them  1  Does  it  derive  its  force  and  character  and 
opention  /from  any  agreement  with  them,  any  concurrence  of  their  minds  by 
which  the  two  parties  assent  and  agree  together  so  as  to  accomplish  something 
which  without  that  assent  and  agreement  could  not  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  as  plain  as 
day  that  military  obedience  is  not  conspiracy  and  cannot  be  conspiracy  ?  Is 
it  not  as  plain  as  day  that  it  is  the*  duty  of  the  subordinate  officer  when  he  re- 
ceiTes  an  order  from  his  commander  to  execute  that  order  ? 

My  associate  [Mr.  Evarts]  suggests  to  me  that,  as  is  a  well-knowu  fact,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  ajppear  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  when  General  Grant 
received  an  order  irom  the  President  to  take  this  same  place,  he  put  it  upon  the 
l^und  of  military  obedience.  Was  that  a  conspiracy  ?  Senators,  there  can 
be  00  such  thing  as  a  conspiracy  between  the  Commander-in-chief  and  a  subor- 
dinate officer,  arising  simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  issues 
an  order  and  the  subordinate  officer  obeys  it.  Therefore  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  honorable  managers  have  not  only  proved  not  even  the  conspiracy  to 
ranore  Mr.  Stanton  without  force,  but  they  nave  offered  no  evidence  here  tend- 
ing; to  prove  any  conspiracy  at  all.  It  rests  exactly  where  the  written  orders 
place  it ;  an  order  from  a  superior  officer  to  an  inferior  officer  and  an  assent  by 
hiffl  to  execute  that  order. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  learned' manager  in  the  course  of  his  argument  that 
we  ought  to  have  objected,  if  we  took  this  view  of  the  case,  to  the  declarations 
made  by  General  Thomas  when  he  went  to  the  War  Department  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  February.  We  could  not  make  any  objection  to  what  he  then  said. 
It  was  competent  evidence.  He  was  there  in  pursuance  of  an  order  given  by 
the  President.  He  was  doing  what  the  President  authorized  him  to  do,  namely, 
deUvering  one  order  to  Mr.  Stanton,  he  being  for  that  purpose  merely  the  mes- 
senger of  the  President ;  and,  having  executed  that,  to  take  possession  under 
the  other  order.  Of  course  he  authorized  him  to  demand  possession,  and  he 
did  demand  it ;  but  that  demand  was  as  much  an  act  aod  as  capable  of  proof 
and  proper  to  be  proved  as  any  other  act.  Therefore  we  could  nave  taken  no 
.each  exception ;  it  could  not  have  come  at  all  within  the  range  of  any  of  the 
objeetioiis  which  we  now  take. 

The  learned  manager  relies,  also,  on  certain  authorities  which  he  has  produced 
from  the  hooks.  The  first  is  a  case  stated  in  Boscoe's  Criminal  Evidence ; 
page  300, 1  think,  he  read  from,  showing  that  under  some  circumstances  the 
•eta  of  eo-conspirators,  even  before  the  person  on  trial  had  joined  the  conspiracy, 
ottj  be  proved.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that.  The  first  thing  is  to  prove  a  con- 
spiracy, which  IB  a  separate  and  independent  fact,  or  may  be  wholly  separate 
and  independent  from  the  evidence  by  which  you  prove  the  other  step,  namely, 
that  a  particular  person  joined  in  it.  In  that  case  the  government  undertook  to 
Bhow,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy.  They  proved  it  by  the 
A88embling  together  of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  military  training,  &c. 
Having  proved  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  they  then  took  the  necessary  step 
to  show  that  the  accused  on  a  subsequent  aay  joined  himself  in  that  conspiracy. 
That  was  all  regular  and  proper. 

If  they  will  take  the  first  step  here  and  in  support  of  their  articles  undertake 
to  show  by  evidence  a  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas, 
vheo  they  have  done  that  they  may  go  on  and  give  evidence  of  the  declara- 
tions of  one  or  both  of  them  to  charge  the  other ;  but,  until  they  do,  I  submit 
that  they  cannot  give  such  evidence. 

The  case  from  2  Carrington  and  Payne  was  a  case  of  a  joint  act  of  three  per- 
^Qd  falsely  imprisoning  a  fourth.  There  was  the  conspiracy ;  there  was  the 
^w  imprisonment,  the  illegal  act,  done  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the 
coon  decided  that  a  declaration  made  subsequent  t^ihajmprisonment  as  to  what 
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the  intentions  of  the  parties  were  and  how  they  intended  to  cany  it  out  woald 
be  admissible  against  the  others,  all  of  which  falls  easily  within  the  same  rale. 

The  case  from  12  Wheaton  was  one  where  the  owner  of  a  ship  having  author- 
ized the  master  to  fit  oat  a  vessel,  the  declarations  of  the  roaster  were  given  in 
evidence  to  show  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  voyage.  Unquestionably,  if 
he  had  made  him  his  agent  to  carry  on  a  slaving  voyage*  he  made  him  his  ageat 
to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  What  was  the  act  that  was  given  in 
evidence?  It  was  an  attempt  to  engage  a  person  to  go  on  a  Blave*trading  voy- 
age in  a  subordinate  capacity.  In  the  coarse  of  that  attempt  he  stated  to  him 
what  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  voyage  were ;  but  it  was  an  ad  which 
he  was  engaged  in,  an  act  within  the  scope  of  his  aathori^  to  cany  on  the  voy- 
age, and  to  engage  persons  to  assist  him  in  doing  so.  This,  also,  falls  easily 
within  the  scope  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  rely. 

We  submit,  then,  to  the  Senate  that  neither  of  these  qaestions  should  be 
allowed  to  be  put  to  this  witness.  I  ought  to  say,  and  I  am  reminded  by  one 
of  my  associates  to  say,  that  the  statement  by  the  honorable  manager  that  the 
answer  of  the  President  admits  his  intention  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from  office 
illegally  and  at  all  hazards  is  not  true.  The  honorable  manager  is  mistaken  if 
he  has  so  read  the  answer.  The  answer  distinctly  says,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  President  believed,  after  the  greatest  consideration,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  ca^e 
was  not  within  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  the  answer  farther  saya  chat  he 
never  authorized  General  Thomas  to  employ  threats,  force,  or  intimidation,  and 
if  the  honorable  manager  refers  to  the  answer  as  his  evidence  for  one  pnrpoae 
he  must  take  it  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  had  occasion  to 
remark  yesterday,  upon  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had  no  cause  of  complaint  touching  that 
ruling,  which  had  relation  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimonjd  I  said  it.  sena- 
tors, because  I  was  assured  when  I  did  say  it  that  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  offic<ir 
stands  upon  all  the  authorities,  English  and  American,  and  upon  that  point  I 
challenge  to-day  any  authority  to  call  in  question  the  ruling  that  the  testimony 
this  morning  objected  to,  and  ruled  as  admissible  yesterday  by  the  presiding 
officer,  is  not  admissible.  . 

I  have  listened  with  due  attention  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  argued 
ia  support  of  this  objection.  Admitting  their  premises,  it  might  be  but  just  to 
them  to  say  that  their  conclusions  follow ;  but,  senators,  I  deny  their  premises. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  that  justifies  that  they  shall  assume  here,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  question,  that  we  are  restricted,  as  was  intimated  by  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  President,  to  the  article  which  alleges  that  this  conspiracy  was 
to  be  executed  by  force.  There  is  nothing  in  this  case,  as  it  stands  before  the 
Senate,  that  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Senate  is  to  be  restricted  in  the 
decision  of  this  question  to  the  other  article  which  alleges  that  this  conspiracy 
was  to  be  exercised  by  threats  and  intimidation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  my  associate  to  the  witness  which  justifies  the  assumption 
made  here  that  the  witness  is  to  testify  that  any  force  was  to  be  employed  at 
all,  although,  if  he  were  so  to  testify,  I  claim  upon  the  authorities,  ana  npon  all 
the  authorities,  that  the  testimony  is  admissible.  ' 

The  Senate  will  notice  that  in  article  five  there  is  no  averment  of  force,  there 
is  no  averment  of  threat  or  intiniidation.  There  is  simply  an  averment  in  arti- 
cle five  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  entered  into  between  the  accused  and  Lorenzo 
Thomas  to  violate  the  tenure-of-offiee  act.  My  associate  was  right  upon  all 
authority,  and  it  is  conceded  that  if  two  or  more  agree  together  to  violate  a 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  a  conspiracy.  That  is  the  point  we  make  here.  In  arti- 
cle five  there  is  no  averment  of  force,  nor  is  any  needed ;  there  is  no  averment 
of  threat  or  intimidation,  nor  is  any  needed ;  but  there  is  simply  an  averment 
of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  between  the  accused  and  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and 
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other  persoos  unknown  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tennre-of-office  act.  That  act  declares  that  a  removal,  appointment, 
or  employment,  made  or  had  contrary  to  the  act,  or  an  interference,  if  you 
please,  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  contrary  to  its  requirements,  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  any  man.  Of  course,  if  a  combination  be 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  to  prevent  its  execution,  that  combination 
itself  a  mounts  to  a  conspiracy. 

The  counsel  have  succeeded  most  admirably  in  diverting  the  attention  of  sena- 
tore  fiom  the  question  which  underlies  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence,  and 
which  controls  it.  I  refer  now  specifically  to  article  five,  upon  which,  among  other 
articles,  we  claim  this  question  arises  which  was  not  referred  to  by  the  counsel 
for  the  accused : 

Thai  taid  Andrew  JohnsoD,  President  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties 
of  his  office  and  of  hi»  oath  of  office,  on  the  2 let  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
ld6e),  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  iu  said  year,  before  the  25th  day  of  March,  in  the 
jear  of  our  Lord  J  668,  at  Wushington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully  con- 
spire with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representotives 
imknown,  to  prerent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  reflating  the 
tcoue  df  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  18(i7,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy, 
did  onlawfnUy  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  beine  Secretary  of  tne 
Department  of  War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  hiws  of  the  United  States, 
from  holding  said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
did  then  aaa  dievB  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Now,  the  tennre-of-office  act,  which  is  recited  in  this  article,  provides  expressly 
that  the  person  holding  any  civil  office  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  who  has 
theretofore  been  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

"  And  erenr  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become 
dolr  fjualified  to  act  tbernn,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  soeh  office  until  a  successor 
ibau  hare  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  dnly  qualified." 

That  is  to  say,  all  such  officers  shall  hold  their  office  iftittl  a  successor  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  act 
then  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  not  at  other  time  but  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  case  he  is 
satisfied  that  any  officer  is 

**  Qwlty  of  miaconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for'any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally 
diMOtlified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend 
sQen  officer  ana  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform,  temporarily,  the  duties  of  such 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  upou  by  tba 
Senate ;  and  such  person  so  designated  shall  take  the  oaths  and  give  the  bonds  required  by 
iaw  to  be  taken  and  g^ren  by  the  person  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  office ;  and  in  such  case 
a  iball  be  the  dnty  of  the  President,  within  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  such  next 
Bieeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  the  case,  and  the  name  of  the  person  so  designated  to  perform  the 
duties  of  such  office ;  and  if  the  Sienate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension  and  advise  and  con- 
teat  to  the  removal  of  such  officer,  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  President,  who  may  theri^poti 
reoiove  snch  officer,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  another 
penon  to  such  office.  But  if  the  senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such  suspension,  such 
officer,  so  suspended,  shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office.** 

The  sixth  section  of  the  same  act  provides — 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment,  made,  had,  or  exercised  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  emy 
commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment, 
disll  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors. 

The  conspiracy  entered  into  here  between  these  two  parties  was  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  law,  which  is  so  plain  that  no  man  can  mistake  it ;  nor  can 
the  President,  in  the  presence  of  this  tribunal,  or  Lorenzo  Thomas  either,  shel- 
^  himself  by  the  intimation  that  it  was  a  military  order  to  a  subordinate. 
Arc  we  to  be  told,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen^e,  that  it  is  competent 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  either  to  sh^er  himself  or  any  of  his 
rabordinates  by  issuing  to-morrow  a  military  t)rder,  either  to  Adjutant  General 
Thomas  or  to  any  other  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  disperse  the 
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GoDgress  of  the  nation  t  It  is  an  afterthought,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
no  military  order ;  it  is  a  letter  6f  authority  within  the  express  words  of  the 
statute  and  in  violation  of  it.  The  evidence  is  that  Lorenzo  Thomas  acceptt'd 
it  and  acted  upon  it  The  evidence  of  his  action  upon  it  was  given  yesterday, 
and  received  by  the  Senate  without  objection.  It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  qnes* 
tion  of  the  competency  of  this  evidence  after  there  is  evidence  here  tending  to 
show  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  plain  letter  of  this  law. 

It  is  perfectly  justifiable,  I  take  it,  in  this  tribunal  for  me  to  say  further,  and 
say  it  upon  my  own  honor  as  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoase, 
that  we  rely  not  simply  upon  the  declaration  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  show  this 
purpose  of  the  accused  at  your  bar  to  disregard  this  statute,  to  violate  its  plain 
provisions,  that  the  officer  thus  affirmed  by  the  Senate  upon  suspension  shall 
forthwith  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  we  expect  by  the  written  con- 
fession of  the  accused  himself  to  show  to  tliis  Senate  this  day,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  we  can  be  heard,  that  it  was  his  declared,  fixed  purpose,  in  bxlj 
event,  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  prevent  Stanton  from  resuming 
the  functions  of  the  office.  There  was  no  reference  then  mkde  to  the  interven- 
tion of  courts.  The  accused  grasped  the  power  in  his  own  hands  of  repealing 
the  law  of  the  nation,  of  challenging  the  power  of  the  nation  to  bring  him  to 
its  bar  to  answer ;  and  now,  when  we  attempt  to  progress  with  the  trial  accord- 
ing to  the  known  and  established  rules  of  evidence  in  all  courts  of  justice,  we 
are  met  with  the  plausible  and  ingenious — more  plausible  and  more  ingenious  than 
sound — remark  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  who  has  just  taken  his  seat, 
that  the  declaration  of  one  co-conspirator  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  agaihat 
another  as  to  his  mode  of  executing  it.  1  state  it,  perhaps,  a  little  more  stronglj 
than  the  counsel  stated  it,  but  that  was  exactly  the  significance  of  his  remark 
I  should  like  to  know  whence  he  derives  any  such  authoHty. 

A  declaration  of  a  co-conspirator  made  in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy,!  ven- 
ture to  say  here  upon  all  authority,  is  admissible,  even  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  would  execute  and  carry  out  the  common  design — admissible  not  simply 
against  himself,  but  admissible  against  his  co-conspirator,  admissible  against  them, 
not  to  establish  the  original  conspiracy,  but  to  prove  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  party  to  execute  the  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  is  complete  upon  all 
authority  whenever  the  agreement  is  entered  into  to  violate  the  law,  no  matter 
whether  an  overt  act  is  ever  committed  afterward  in  pursuance  of  it  or  not ; 
hut  the  overt  acts  that  are  committed  afterward  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  are  evidence  against  him,  and  against  his  co-con- 
spirators.  That  is  precisely  the  ground  upon  which  the  ruling  was  made  yester- 
day by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  we 
stand  to-day. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  accused  that  the  declaration  of  a 
purpose  to  do  some  act  independent  of  the  original  design  of  the  consniracy,  ta 
commit  some  substantive,  independent  crime,  is  evidence  against  nobody  bat 
the  party  who  makes  it;  but  how  can  the  Senate  judge  that  such  was  the 
declaration  of  Thomas,  when  not  one  word  was  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
witness  as  to  how  he  intended  to  carry  into  eflPect  this  conspiracy,  which  was 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  accused, 
as  we  hope  to  show  it  here  to  the  Senate,  was  determined  upon  by  himself,  in 
which  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  in  perfect  accord  with  him,  having  voluntarily 
entered  upon  this  duty?  He  did  not  act  that  day,  senators,  as  Adjataat 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttrim ;  so 
denominated  himself  in  presence  of  the  Secretary ;  claimed  that  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  War  by  virtue  of  a  letter  of  authority  which  he  carried  upon  his  per.*ou. 

Now  we  are  to  be  told  |kat  because  he  is  not  on  trial  before  this  tribunal  his 
declarations  cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence,  while  the  counsel  themselves  read 
the  text  going  to  show  that  if  they  were  joined  in  the  record,  as  he  may  be  here- 
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after,  in  the  cveut  of  a  certain  decision  by  this  tribunal,  his  declarations  would 
be  clearlj  admissible. 

The  Senate  have  it  in  their  power,  (and  there  is  authority  for  saving  that,) 
tiittiog  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  to  apply  the  reason  of  the  rule, 
althoQgh  by  the  order  of  the  proceeding  at  the  common  law  a  different  condition 
of  things  might  obtain  in  which  alone  it  would  apply.  We  cannot  impeach 
Lorenzo  Thomas  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  a  civil  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. So  we  understand  it.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  other  civil  officers.  To 
be  sore,  he  claims  to  be  a  civil  officer ;  and  he  is  one,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  power,  by  this  combination  with  him,  to  repeal  your  statute 
and  to  repeal  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

I  have  thus  spoken  on  this  question,  senators,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
significance  and  importance  which  I  know  the  counsel  for  the  accused  attach  to 
it.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  desire  (I  say  it  with  all  respect)  that  this  testi- 
mooy  shall  be  ruled  out ;  but  they  aesiro  in  some  sort,  in  some  questionable 
ahape,  a  judgment  dow,  en  the  part  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  main  question, 
irhetber  Andrew  Johnson  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  even  though  it  be  proved  here- 
after as  charged.  As  I  have  intimated,  it  was  his  purpose  to  defy  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Senate  itself  and  the  authority  of  the  law  which  declares,  if 
he  does  so  defy  it,  his  act  shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor.  That  is  what  is  to  be 
signified  by  this  decision  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  simply  the  incompetency  of 
this  evidence  that  is  looked  for,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  charge  in  the  fifth 
article  against  the  accused  which  is  hoped  for  by  your  decision. 

1  understand  it  was  intimated  by  one  of  the  counsel  that,  if  this  was  a  con- 
spiracy, the  acceptance  by  General  Grant  of  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  was  also  a  conspiracy.  The  Senate  will  see  very  clearly  from 
mj  reading  of  the  statute,  or  from  my  reminding  them,  rather,  of  that  which 
they  do  know»  that  it  does  not  follow,  and  cannot  be  at  all.  It  involves  a  very 
different  question,  for  the  reason  that  the  statute  expressly  authorizes  the 
President,  for  reasons  of  course  satisfactory  to  himself,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Seoate,  to  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint  a  Secretary  ad  interim^ 
upon  the  conaition,  nevertheless,  that  he  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  report  his  action  together  with  the  evidence,  and 
bare  the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  it.  He  did  so  act.  There  was  no 
conspiracy  in  it,  and  there  is  none  alleged  here.  He  did  so  act.  He  did 
recognize  the  obligation  of  the  law.  He  did  avail  himself  of  the  authority 
with  which  it  invested  him.  He  did  suspend  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  appoint 
a  Secretary  ad  interim.  He  did  within  twenty  days  thereafter  report  the 
fact  to  the  Senate,  together  with  his  reasons.  The  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act,  did  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  of  suspension, 
and  reversed,  in  accordance  with  the  act,  the  action  of  the  President.  The 
Senate  notified  him  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  he  enters  into  his  combina- 
tions, his  conspiracies,  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  to  overturn  the 
majesty  of  the  law ;  and  now,  when  we  bring  him  into  court  and  produce  his 
written  letter  of  authority  issued  to  his  co-conspirator,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,'  while  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  after  its  action  upon  this  very  ques- 
tion, and  prove  Thomas's  act,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  at  the  War 
Department  asserting  the  authority  to  control  that  department,  declaring  that 
he  would  take  possession  of  its  mails,  declaring  that  he  woula  not  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  is  declared  such  by  the 
solemn  action  of  the  Senate,  and  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law ;  and  while  we 
Attempt  to  pursue  it  further,  by  showine  his  declarations,  coupled  with  an 
attempt,  as  I  assert  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  to  get  additional  aid  in 
the  execution  of  this  conspiracy,  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  competent. 
I  desire  to  see  the  authority  anywhere  recognized  as  respectable  in  a  court  of 
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jastice  that,  when  ]there  is  evidence  tending  to  show  a  conspiracy  for  Ibeaccom- 
plishment  of  a  given  pnrpose  between  two  or  more  persons,  it  is  not  competeot 
upon  the  trial  of  any  one  of  the  conspirators  to  prove  the  declarations  and  acts 
of  any  of  his  co-conspirators,  whether  living  or  dead,  whether  on  trial  or  not,io 
the  prosecution  of  the  common  design,  no  matter  what  means  he  intended  to 
employ. 

Now,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  believe  it  will  torn  oat — as  I  said  before,  the 
Senate  will  be  the  judge  of  that  when  they  hear  the  evidence— and  they  cannot 
judge  of  it  before — that  there  will  be  in  this  conversation  between  Burleigh 
and  Thomas  enough  to  indicate  to  the  satisfaction  of  senators  that  he  did  not 
simply  desire  to  cusquaint  him  of  how  this  agreement  and  conspiracy  between 
himself  and  Johnson  was  to  be  executed  in  the  morning,  but  relying  npon  his 
personal  friendship  he  desired  his  presence  there  on  that  occasion.  If  that  be 
so,  he  was  seeking  for  aid  by  which  to  carry  into  effect  the  original  conapiracj 
and  execute  it,  and  what  was  that  ?  To  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate,  to 
defeat  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  forthwith 
resume  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  control  it  himself. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  all  that  is  needful  for  me  to  say.  I  leave  the  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  perfectly  assured  that  they  will  hear  first  and 
decide  afterward.  It  is  certainly  very  competent  for  the  Senate,  as  it  is  compe- 
tent for  any  court  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  cases  where  questions  of  doubt  anae» 
to  hear  the  evidence,  and,  where  they  themselves  are  the  judges  both  of  the  law 
and  the  fact,  to  dismiss  so  much  of  it  as  they  may  find  incompetent,  if  there  he 
any  of  it  incompetent.  I  insist  upon  it  that  there  is  no  wora  of  this  cvidaiee 
which  upon  any  just  rule  of  evidence  can  for  a  moment  be  questioned  or  chal- 
lenged by  anybody. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr«  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  the  honorable  managers  to  anawer 
two  questions  which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  questions  propounded  bj 
the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  honorable  managers  are  reqnested  to  say  whether  evidence  hereafter  will  be  produced 
to  show — 

First.  That  the  President,  before  the  time  when  the  decUiatioas  of  Thomas  which  thej 
propose  to  prove  were  made,  authorized  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  bj  force  or 
threats,  or  intimidation,  if  necessary ;  or, 

Secondly.  If  not,  that  the  President  had  knowledge  that  snch  declarations  had  been  msde 
and  approved  of  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  am  instructed  by  ray  associates  to  say— and  I  am 
in  accord  in  judgment  with  them,  Mr.  President — ^that  we  do  not  deem  it  our 
duty  to  make  answer  to  so  general. a  question  as  that;  and  it  will  oertainlj 
occur  to  the  Senate  why  we  should  not  make  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  we  claim  on  the  part  of  the  oounsel 

Mr.  Manager  BiiNgham.  I  rise  to  a  question  here.  I  understand  that  we 
speak  here  under  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  as  yet  at  least,  that  requires  us  to  be 
restricted  to  an  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  And  one  oounsel,  if  you  go  according  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  No  ;  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  understand,  oo 
the  contrary,  that  the  practice  heretofore  thus  far  in  the  progress  of  this  trial 
has  been  to  allow  the  counsel  to  divide  their  time  as  they  pleased,  within  bat 
one  hour  on  each  side.  The  point  to  which  I  rise,  now,  however,  is  this :  that 
we  understand  that  in  a  proceeding  of  this  sort  the  managers  have  alwajr 
claimed  and  asserted,  where  the  point  was  raised  at  all,  the  right  to  conclude 
upon  all  questions  that  were  raised  in  the  progress  of  the  trial.  The  hour  has 
been  well-nigh  expended  in  this  instance  on  each  side,  as  I  am  told»  thoQ^  I 
have  not  taken  any  special  note  of  the  time.  But  we  raise  the  question;  and 
I  state  that  the  fact  that  our  time  has  been  exhausted,  as  I  am  advised,  is  the 
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only  reason  why  I  raise  it  now ;  and  thus  we  are  cat  off  from  any  fnrtfaer  reply. 
Our  only  object  in  raising  the  question  is  that  we  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
waired  it,  because  we  are  advised  that  it  was  settled  years  ago  in  Melville's 
c»e  by  the  lord  chancellor  presiding  and  by  the  peers  that  the  managers  might 
waive  their  privilege  by  their  silence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Stanbbb  Y.  On  this  qnestiou  ?     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  have  made  the  proposition  to  introduce  the  proof, 
,  but  the  objection  to  its  admissibility  comes  from  the  other  side. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Do  the  managers  object  to  the  counsel  for  the  President 
proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Manager 'Bingham.  We  only  raise  the  question  to  save  our  right  of 
being  heard  in  reply ;  and,  as  I  stated  before,  the  only  reason  we  object  now  is 
that  we  understand,  without  notice  given  to  us,  that  our  hour  has  been  exhausted. 
Therefore  we  object. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators—-^ 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Before  the  counsel  proceeds,  the  Chair  desires  to  state 
to  the  Senate  and  Abtain  their  judgment  upoi^  the  construction  of  this  rule.  In 
the  present  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  Justice  will  not  apply 
Uie  rule,  but  pursue  the  course  which  has  been  heretofore  pursued,  of  allowing 
each  counsel  an  hour  and  not  limiting  the  number  of  persons  speaking,  but  for 
fotore  guidance  the  Chief  Justice  would  like  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  and 
will  as  soon  as  this  discussion  is  closed;  or  he  will  take  it  now  if  any  senator 
desires  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Will  the  presiding  officer  allow  me  a  single  observa- 
tion here  ? 

The  Cbibp  Justicb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  It  is  this:  that  I  limited  myself  expressly,  and  divided 
my  time  with  my  brother  manager,  in  the  ai^ument,  and  left  out  many  things 
that  1  should  have  endeavored  to  address  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  understand- 
iDg  of  the  rule  that  we  could  only  have  an  hour  on  a  side.  The  rule  said  so, 
wd  I  supposed  it  meant  what  it  said.  Now,  if  the  presiding  officer  and  the 
Senate  ehall  allow  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  have  an  huur  each,  there  will 
hare  been  an  administration  of  the  rule  which  is  exceedingly  onerous  upon  us, 
tnd  which  we  ought  to  have  been  notified  of  before;  and  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  we  can  ever  have  a  conclusion  on  one  of  these  questions,  which 
U  oar  right  and  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Connbss.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  application  of  the  rule. 

The  Cbibp  Ju8T1cb.  Senators,  the  Chair  will  state  the  question  to  the  Senate 
The  twentieth  rule  provides  that — 

AQ  preliminary  or  interlocutoiy  questions  and  all  motions  shall  be  argued  for  not  exceed 
:pfroDe  boor  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shalJ,  by  order,  extend  the  time. 

Tlje  twenty^first  rule  provides : 

The  case  on  each  side  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  The  final  arenment  on  the  meiit 
my  be  made  bj  two  persons  on  each  side,  (onleas  otherwise  ordered  ny  the  Senate,  upon 
M^pUcatioB  for  uat  purpose,)  and  the  arg^nment  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
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On  looking  at  these  two  rules  together,  the  Chief  Justice  was  under  the 
i'lipresfiion  that  it  was  intended  by  the  twentieth  rule  to  limit  the  time,  and  not 
hmit  the  persona ;  whereas,  by  the  twenty-first  rule,  it  was  intended  to  limit  the 
number  of  persons  and  leave  the  time  imlimited ;  and  he  has  acted  upon  that 
coDstmction.  He  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  submit  to  them  the 
qoevtion :  Does  the  twentieth  rule  limit  the  time  without  respect  to  the  number 
^f  persons  ?     Upon  that  question  the  Chair  will  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drakb.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  required,  1  suggest,  Mr.  President. 

The  Cbibp  Justice.  They  have  not  b^n  required  as  yet. 
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Mr.  Drakk.  I  Baggest  now  this  point  of  order :  that  all  orders  and  decisiom 
mnst,  since  the  change  made  in  the  seventh  rule  yesterday,  be  taken  by  yeas  utd 
nays  ;  that  there  is  no  provision  now  existing  in  the  rules  for  putting  a  qaestioo 
to  the  Senate  without  a  division  ;  that  that  is  struck  out;  and  that  the  twenty- 
third  rule  requires  that  "  all  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by 
yeas  and  nays  *' 

The  Ghibf  Justicr.  The  Chair  sees  nothing  in  the  seventh  rule  whidi 
requires  this  question  to  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  they  are  demsDded 
in  the  usual  mode  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present.  Senators,  you  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  limitation  in  the  twentieth  rule  applies  to  the  whole  number 
of  persons  to  ar^ue  will  please  say  ay,  and  the  contrary  opinion  no. 

The  question  Doing  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  nem.  con. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  decides  that  the  limitation  of  one  ho&rbas 
reference  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  to  speak  on  each  side,  and  not  to 
each  person  severally  ;  and  will  apply  the  rule  as  thus  construed. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  counsel  for  the  President, 
having  been  under  misapprehension  as  to  the  applloation  of  this  rule,  owing  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  have  permission  in  this  instance  .to  submit  any  addi- 
tional remarks  which  they  may  wish  to  submit. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Mr.  President,  before  that  motion  is  put  I  desire  to  inquire 
whether  the  counsel  for  the  President  have  exhausted  their  hour. 

The  Chief  Justice.  They  have. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  senator  from  New  York 

The  Chief  Justkb.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  desire  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  New  York. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  send  his  amendment  to  the  Chur  in 
writing. 

Mr.  EvARTsj.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we 
do  not  understand  that  as  yet  on  our  side  we  have  tranacemied  the  twentieth 
rule.    We  have  not  occupied  an  hour  in  debate  on  our  side  of  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant have  occupied  one  hour. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  Subject,^  of  course,  to  the  computation  of  the  Chair.  If  the 
hour  has  expired  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not  desire,  nor  do  my  associates 
desire,  that  we  should  transcend  the  rule.  We  supposed  we  had  some  moments 
of  the  hour  unoccupied.  I  rose  with  the  intention,  however,  of  claiming,  on  the 
part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President,  the  right  of  closing  as  well  as  opening, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interlocutory  discussion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  question  is  not  at  present  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNu.  After  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  Mr. 
Manager  Butler. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Yon  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  ray  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation  with  Generai 
Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evonine  of  the  ^Ist  of  Febmaiy  last.  State  if  he  said  auythinga^ 
to  the  .means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtuo, 
possession  of  the  War  Department.    If  so,  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  yon  can. 

Mr.  Johnson   I  ask  now  that  the  question  I  sent  to  the  Chair  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  before  the  Senate  now  is,  Shall  the  qnea* 
tion  propounded  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  be  put  to  the  witness  i 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  taken  under  the 
rules,  I  submit. 

Mr.  Edmunds  and  others.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  It  is  not  so. 
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The  Cbtbp  Jvbticb.  Upon  tbe  qneation  of  order  raieed  hj  the  senator 
from  Missouri,  the  Ghair  is  of  opinion  that  he  may  submit  this  question  to  the 
Senate  without  having  the  yeas  and  nays  taken,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

Mr  Trumbull.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  seventh  rule  read  as  amended. 

The  Chibp  Justicb..  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rule. 

Tkt  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

yn.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the  Senate 
ehaoiber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  proceeding  while 
the  Semite  are  sitttog  for  th»  piirpo0e  of  trying  an  impeaehment,  and  all  forms  daring  the 
tnal  not  otherwise  specially  proviaed  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may  rule 
ftll  qaestioos  of  evidence  ana  incidental  anestions,  wnich  mling  shiUl  stand  as  the  judgment* 
of  tm  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vot«  be  taken 
tlmMiit  in  which  ease  It  shall  be  ^bmitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at  his 
sptioa,  in  the  first  instaaee,  anbmit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  questions  that  I  submitted 

The  GHisr  Jgsticb.  Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  about  to  debate.  The  questions  that  I  submitted 
««e  not,  as  I  think,  heard  by  all  the  members  of  the  Senate.  I  mean  the  ques- 
t'ODs  which  the  honorable  managers  thought  it  their  duty  to  decline  to  answer. 
1  uk  that  they  be  again  read  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  questions  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Maryland 
will  be  again  read. 

Mr.  Manager  fioirrwBLL.  Hay  the  managers  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the 
■auigers  h^urd  the  questions  and  respectfully  declined  to  answer  them  ?  It 
seems  to  the  managera,  also,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  argument  upon  the 
qoestions  bvolved. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Bead  the  question. 

The  Gbibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Seeretaiy  read  as  follows : 

Tile  honorable  managers  are  requested  to  say  whether  oTidenoe  hereafter  will  be  produced 
toiiiow— 

1.  That  the  President  before  the  time  when  declarations  of  Thomas  which  they  propose  to 
prore  were  made,  aathoriaed  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  office  by  tbrce,  or  threats,  or 
mtimidation,  if  necessary ;  or, 

2>  If  not,  that  the  President  liad  knowledge  tiiat  such  declarations  had  been  made  and 
iffroTed  ef  theuk. 

Seirend  Sbnatobs.  Question!    Question  I 

The  Obibf  Justicb.  Senators 

Mr.  Dbau.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  let  us  see  if  the  Senate  will  not 
order  them. 

The  veas  and  nays  wens  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  39,  nays 
Il;a8fo0ows: 

Tkas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
J^ncin,  Diake,  Edmunds,  Fenj,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Howtrd,  Howe,  Morgan,  Momll  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton.  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  WiUey,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 39. 

NATS— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Korton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  and  Vickers— 11. 

Not  Votdco— Messrs.  Harlan,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates— 4. 

The  Ohikp  Justicb.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  39,  and  the  nays  11.  So 
the  Senate  decides  that  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  shall 
Ik  pot  to  the  witness. 

Hon.  Walter  A.  Bdrlbioh,  resumed  the  stand,  and  his  examination  was  con- 
tinued. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbk  : 
Q.  You  said  yesterday,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  you  had  a  conversation 

Ui  p 
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with  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  Fehroaiy  last. 
State  if  be  said  anything  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  intended  to  obtain  or 
was  directed  by  the  President  to  obtain  possession  of  the  War  Department 
If  so,  state  all  he  said,  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  On  the  evening  of  the  2iBt  of  February  last,  I  learned  that  (xenenl 
Thomas  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  I  think  while  at  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel.  I  invited  Mr.  Leonard  Smith,  of  Leavenworth,  KaD8a8,to 
go  with  me  up  to  his  house  and  see  him.  We  took  a  carriage  and  went  up.  I 
found  the  general  there  gettiiig  ready  to  go  out  with  his  daughters  to  sp^d  die 
evening  at  some  place  of  amusement.  I  told  him  I  would  not  detain  him  if 
be  was  going  out ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  sitting  down,  and  I  sat  down  for  a 
few  moments.  I  told  him  that  I  had  learned  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  War.  He  said  he  had ;  that  he  had  been  appointed  that  day,  I  think ;  that 
after  receiving  his  appointment  from  the  President  he  went  to  the  War  Office  to 
shonr  his  authority  or  his  appointment  to  Secretary  Stanton,  and  also  his  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  office ;  that  the  Secretary  remarked  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  would  give  him  time  to  remove  his  personal  effects  or  his  private 
papers,  something  to  that  effect ;  and  his  reply  was  "  Certainly."  He  siud  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Secretary  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  a  copy  of  his  order, 
and  he  replied  "  Gertainly,"  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  said  that  it .  was  no  more 
than  right  to  give  him  time  to  take  out  his  personal  effects.  I  asked  him  irheii 
he  was  going  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  remarked  that  he  should 
take  possession  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  which  would  be  the  22d ;  and 
I  think  in  that  connection  he  stated  that  he  had  issued  some  order  in  regard  to 
the  observance  of  the  day ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  I  should  be  up  at  that  end  of  the  avenue  the  next  day,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  in  and  see  him.  I  asked  him  where  I  would  find  him,  and  he  aaid 
in  the  Secretary's  room,  up  stairs.  I  told  him  I  would  be  there.  Said  he,  "  Be 
there  punctual  at  ten  o'clock.*'  Said  I,  '*  You  are  going  to  take  possession  to- 
morrow V*  "  Yes."  Said  I,  "  Suppose  Stanton  objects  to  it — ^resiata.*'  *•  Wdl," 
said  he,  **  I  expect  to  meet  force  by  force  "  or  "  use  force." 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Eepeat  that. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  Stanton  objected  or  resisted. 
He  said  he  would  use  force  or  resort  to  force.  Said  I,  "  Suppose  .he  bars  the 
doors?"  His  reply  was,  *'I  will  break  them  down."  I  think  that  was  about 
all  the  conversation  that  we  had  there  at  that  time  in  that  connection. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  being  there  at  the  timet 

A.  He  told  me  to  be  there  at  10  o'clock,  if  I  came. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  further  in  the  conversation  that  yon  remember, 
by  you  to  him,  as  to  what  purpose  you  would  be  ther^  for  7 

A.  Well,  to  witness  the  performance;  to  see  him  take  possession  of  the  office; 
nothing  more  than  that. 

Q.  Were  you  up  there  at  the  office  at  any  time  before  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  Secretary  ad  interim  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  General! 

The  WlT.NESS.  At  the  Secretary's  office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  frequently  been  there. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.)  Will  you  repeat  the  question  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  is  whether  you  were  at  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  after  General  Thomas  assumed  the  duties  of  Adjutant  Gr^eral* 
and  before  he  attempted  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  ad  interim.  Yon  say 
you  were  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  several  times;  I  do  not  recollect  how  many;  bat 
two  or  three  times. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  him  saying  anything  to  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  depart- 
ment there  as  to  what  his  intention  was  when  he  came  in  command  ? 

Mr.  £vART8.  That  we  object  to.  What  date  do  yon  fix  that  inquiry  as 
ipplying  to,  Mr.  Butler  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  he  was  restored  by  the  President  to  the 
A.dj titan t  General's  office  about  a  week;  if  I  remember  aright — ^you  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — before  he  was  made  Secretary  ad  interim;  and  it  was  within 
that  week  that  he  made  these  declarations  which  I  now  offer. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Your  inquiry,  then,  is  for  declarations  made  antecedent  to  the 
action  of  the  President  or  which  you  have  given  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  My  inquiry  is  not  for  declarations.  My  inquiry  is  fo^ 
ittempts  on  his  part  to  seduce  the  officers  of  the  War  Department  to  his  allegi- 
mce  by  telling  them  what  he  would  do  for  them  when  he  came  in  over  them ; 
precisely  as  Absalom  sat  at  the  gate  of  Israel  and  attempted  to  seduce  the  people 
from  their  allegiance  to  David,  the  king,  by  telling  them  what  he  would  do  for 
them  when  he  got  to  be  king.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  EvABT8.  Do  you  propose  that  in  your  question,  about  Absalom  % 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  I  put  that  in  my  illustration.     [Laughter  ] 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  the  question  7 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Shall  I  reduce  it  to  writing  7 

The  Chibp  JcJSTicB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  [at  3  o'clock  p.  m.]  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  on 
this  trial  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb  resumed  the  chair  at  three  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes, 
and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Eon.  Walteb  a.  Burleigh's  examination  resumed: 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  the  President's  leave,  I  will  withdraw  the 
question  I  put  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  put  another  which  I  think  will  not  be 
objected  to.  [To  the  witness.]  I  observe,  Mr.  Burleigh— I  did  not  observe  at 
the  .moment,  but  I  have  observed  since-^that  jou  did  not  answer  one  part  of 
my  first  question  to-day,  which  was,  whether  anything  was  said  by  Thomas  at 
that  conversation  as  to  what  orders  he  hfid  received  from  the  President  ? 
Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  covered  by  our  previous  objection. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oertainly ;  it  is  the  same  thing ;  part  of  the  same 
question.    [To  the  witness.]     Will  you  answer  I 

A.  During  the  conversation  General  Thomas,  after  stating,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  that  he  would  use  force  if  necessary,  stated  that  he  had  been  required 
or  ordered  by  the  President  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  was 
bound  to  obey  the  President,  as  his  superior  or  superior  officer. 
Q.  Did  that  come  in  before  or  after  he  spoke  of  force  in  the  conversation  ? 
A.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  force,  and  it  was  repeated,  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  breaking  of  the  door  tp  which  I  have  alluaed.    I  thought  I  men- 
tioned it ;  but  perhaps  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  now  ofier  the  question  which  was  objected  to. 
The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Q*  Shortly  before  this  conTersation  about  which  jou  have  testified,  and  after  the  President 
restored  Major  General  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  you  know  the  fact  that 
lie  was  so  restored,  were  yon  present  in  the  War  Department,  and  did  you  hear  Thomas 
md(e  any  statements  to  the  officers  and  clerks,  or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War 
Omce,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  the  office  which  he,  Thomas,  would 
^oke,  relax,  or  rescind  in  favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  of  the 
Bftain  therein  7  If  so,  state  when,  as  near  as  you  can,  it  was  such  conversation  occurred, 
wid  state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  The  counsel  for  the  Preeident  object  to  tbat  question  as  i^reI^ 
▼ant  and  immaterial  to  any  issue  in  this  cause,  and  as  not  to  be  brought  in  evi- 
dence against  the  President  by  any  support  given  by  the  testimony  already  in, 
which  would,  under  any  ruling  of  this  court,  or  on  any  principle  of  law,  pennit 
these  declarations  or  statements  of  General  Thomas  made  to  the  clerks  of  the 
War  Department  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  orders  by  the  Prem- 
dent,  which  are  in  evidence,  as  to  what  he,  Thomas,  would  do  when  he,  Thomas, 
if  at  all,  should  become  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  tfaie  question, 
for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  falls  within  the  question  last  discussed.  If  Thomas, 
as  was  the  ground  we  put  the  last  question  upon,  was  a  co-conspirator  with  the 
President,  how  can  either  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  or  the  Senate 
know  when  that  conspiracy  commenced  ?  You  will  observe  the  question  carries 
with  it  this  state  of  facts :  Thomas  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of  Adjat^nt 
General  for  many  years  under  President  Lincohi  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Stanton  of  the  War  Office.  That  is  a  fact  kaown  fco  all  men 'who  know  the 
history  of  the  war.  Just  before  he  made  him  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrim,  the 
President  restored  Thomas  to  the  War  Office  as  the  Adjutant  G^eral  of  theannj. 
That  was  thov  ffrst  step  to  get  bim  in  condition  to  make  a  Secretary  of  War  of 
him.  That  was  the  first  performance  of  the  President,  the  first  act  in  the 
drama.  He  had  to  take  a  disgraced  officer,  and  take  away  his  distgrace,  and 
put  him  into  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  from  which  he  had  been  by  the  action 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  suspended  for  years,  in.  order  to  get  a  fit 
instrument  on  which  to  operate  ;  get  him  in  condition.  Tbat  was  part  of  the 
training  for  the  next  stage.  Having  got  him  in  that  condition,  he  oeing  suffi- 
ciently virulent  toward  Mr.  Stanton  for  having  suspehded  him  from  the  office  of 
Adjutant  General,  the  President  then  is  ready  to  appoint  him  Secretary  ai 
interim,  which  he  does  within  two  or  three  days  thereafter. 

We  charge  that  the  whole  procedure  shows  the  conspiracy.  Here  is  the 
taking  up  of  this  disgraced  officer  and  restoring  him  to  a  position  in  the  War 
Office  when  he  was  a  known  enemy  of  Mr.  Stanton's,  feeling  aggrieved, 
undoubtedly,  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  deposed  him,  and  pjjtting  him  in  there  so 
that  he  might  have  some  official  station ;  and  then,  after  having  done  that,*Mr. 
Thomas  goes  to  seducing  clerks,  to  get  them  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
should  be  brought  into  the  War  Office  itself  as  its  head.  Now,  I  propose  to 
show  his  acts,  the  acts  of  one  of  these  co-conspirators,  clustering  about  the  point 
of  time  just  before  the  period  when  he  was  going  to  break  down  the  doors  of 
this  office  with  crowbars  and  axes  and  force,  as  has  been  testified  as  he  said  he 
was,  that  he  was  trying  to  seduce  the  clerks  and  employes  from  their  allegiance. 
We  insist  it  is  all  a  part  of  one  transaction,  and  entirely  comes  within  the  ruling 
which  has  just  been  made.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  matter  as  the  managers 
desired  I  should. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  witness's 
statements  of  General  Thomas's  statements  to  him,  of  his  intentions,  and  of  the 
President's  instructions  to  him,  General  Thomas,  was  based  upon  the  claim  that 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  21st  of  February,  upon  Mr.  Stanton  for 
removal,  and  upon  General  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  me  office,  created  and 
proved  a  conspiracy ;  and  that  thereafter,  upon  that  proof,  declarations  and 
intentions  were  to  be  given  in  evidence.  That  step  has  been  gained,  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  honorable  court,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  law  and  of 
evidence.  That  being  gained,  it  is  similarly  argued  that  if,  on  a  conspiracy 
proved,  you  can  introduce  declarations  made  thereafter,  by  the  same  rule  you 
can  introduce  declarations  made  theretofore ;  and  that  is  the  only  aignment 
which  is  presented  to  the  court  for  the  admission  of  this  evidence. 

So  far  as  the  statements  of  the  learned  manager  relate  to  the  office,  thd  posi- 
tion, the  character,  and  the  conduct  of  General  Thomas,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
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M7  tliat  not  one  particle  of  evidence  has  been  given  in  this  cause  bearing  npon 
anjr  one  of  tboee  topics.  If  General  Thomas  has  been  a  disgraced  officer ;  if 
rbese  aspersions*  these  revilings  are  just,  they  are  not  justified  by  any  evidence 
before  tois  court.  And  if,  as  matter  of  fact,  applicable  to  the  situation  upon 
which  this  proof  is  sought  to  be  introduced,  the  former  employments  of  General 
Thomas,  and  the  recent  restoration  of  him  to  the  active  duties  of  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral are  pertinent,  let  them  be  proved;  and  then  we  shall  have  at  least  the  basis 
of  fact  of  General  Thomas's  previous  relations  to  the  War  Department,  to  Mr, 
Stanton,  and  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General. 

And  now,  having  pointed  out. to  this  honorable  *oourt  that  the  declarations 
Mogfat  to  be  given  in  evidence  of  General  Thomas  to  affect  the  President  with 
his  intentions  are  confessedly  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  date  to  which  any 
evidence  whatever  before  this  court  brings  the  President  and  General  Thomaa 
in  connection,  I  might  leave  it  safely  there.  Bat  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of 
the  general  proof  sought  to  be  introduced  that  should  affect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  any  responsibility  for  these  general  and  vague  statements  of 
an  officer  of  what  he  might  or  could  or  would  do,  if  thereafter  he  should  come 
into  the  possession  of  power  over  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  I  am  will- 
ing to  concede  that  any  question  beyond  what  may  have  been  said  by  one  wiio 
i0  shown  to  have  entered  Into  a  conspiracy  before  the  transaction  is  not  admissi* 
ble.  I  concede  it,  however,  subject  to  this  exception  :  that  the  Senate  being 
the  triers  of  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  will  remember  that  the  rule  of  evidence 
has  been  so  extended  on  very  similar  occasions  in  courts  of  justice  as  to  allow 
of  declarations  of  this  sort  so  shortly  anterior  to  the  time  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy is  shown  to  have  been  actually  entered  into  to  go  to  the  jury  and  allow 
them  to  determine  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  them.  That  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  question  is  put.  It  is  qualified  by  the  words  '*  shortly 
before. '  Suppose  it  were  within  two  or  three  days,  and  the  act  done  on  the 
part  of  the  co-conspirator  was  an  act  tending  to  bring  about  the  result  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  that  which  was  afterward  mtitually  agreed  upon  between 
them ;  is  there  any  one  here  to  doubt  that  it  is  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
beyond  the  faets,  so  far  as  they  have  been  traced,  some  understanding,  some 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  and,  if  you  please,  a  voluntary  one,  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  afterward  became  by  solemn  agreement  a  party  to  the  conspir- 
acy— a  voluntary  act  committed  on  his  part  in  order  to  commend  him  to  the 
chief  in  the  conspiracy  itself.  The  general  rule  as  stated  in  the  book  would 
admit,  I  am  satisfied,  of  that  latitude  of  construction.  I  read  ^m  Boscoe's 
Criannal  Evidence,  p..88 : 

The  eridence  in  conspiracy  is  wider  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  case,  other  principles  as 
veil  «•  that  nnder  discos»ion  tending  to  give  greater  latitude  in  pruvinfr  this  offence.  Taken 
bj-  themselves  the  acts  of  a  conspiracy  are  rarely  of  an  unequivocally  guilty  character,  and 
tiie^  can  only  be  properly  estimated  when  connected  with  all  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

^ot  only,  as  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  may  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  prisoner 
hiniielf  on  former  occasions  be  admitted  when  referable  to  the  point  in  issue,  but  also  the 
sots  and  declarations  of  other  persons — 

Meaning,  of  course,  on  former  occasions,  supplying  the  ellipsis 


with  wimn  he  has  oonsj^red,  may,  if  referable  to  the  issue,  be  given  in  evidence  against 

him. 

That  is  the  general  rule ;  and  yet  I  admit  if  it  were  so  framed  as  not  in  pro* 
bability  to  connect  itself  with  the  transaction,  it  ought  not  to  be  received;  but 
the  question  is  so  restricted — and  we  do  not  stand  here  to  claim  it  unless  it  falls 
oat  on  the  evidence  that  it  is  nearly  connected  in  point  of  time  with  the  opera- 
tions of  these  parties — and  the  testimony  itself  manifestly,  as  is  ezplaineia  by 
the  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  who  has  put  the  question,  indicates  a 
dttire  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  make  his  arrangeiQcnts  with  the 
employes  of  the  War  Department. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Joetice  is  of  opinion  that  no  snfficient  foan- 
dation  has  been  laid  for  the  introduction  of  this  testimony.  He  will  submit 
the  question  to.  the  Senate  with  great  pleasure  if  any  senator  desires  it  The 
question  is  ruled  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  respectfully- 


llie  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Michigan.  Does  the  senator  deeire 
the* question  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Howard.  Tes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  about  rising  to  ask  the  Senate  if  they  would  not 
relax  the  rule,  and  when  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tires  and  the  people  have  a  question  which  they  deem  of  consequence  to  their 
case  allow  that  to  be  put  to  the  Senate  upon  the  motion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Q.  Shortly  before  this  conversation  aboat  which  jon  have  testified,  and  after  the  President 
restored  Major  General  Thomas  to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  yon  know  the  fact  thtt 
he  was  so  restored,  were  you  present  in  the  War  Department,  and  did  you  hear  Thomu 
make  any  statement  to  the  officers  and  clerks,  or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War 
0£Bce,  as  to  th^  rules  and  orders  of  Mr.  Stanton,  or  of  the  office  which  he,  Thomas,  would  re- 
voke, relax,  or  rescind  i^  favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  of  the 
affairs  therein  ?  If  so,  state  as  near  as  you  can  when  it  was  such  conversation  occurred,  and 
state  all  he  said  as  nearly  as  yon  can. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is,  Shall  the  question  proposed  hy  Mr. 
Manager  Butler  be  put  to  the  witness? 

Mr.  Howard.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays. were  ordered;  and  heing  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  28,  nays 
22;  as  follows: 

YEAS---Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pat* 
teraon  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Boss,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tbayer, 
Tipton,  Trumbull,  and  Wilson— 28. 

KA¥8~>Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Freiinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sheiman,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams — Zi. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Harlan,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yate8--4. 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  28  and  the  nays  22.  So 
the  Senate  decides  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  With  the  le&ve  of  the  President,  I  will  put  this  qnes- 
tion  by  portions.  [To  the  witness.]  Shortly  before  the  conversation  about 
which  you  have  testified,  and  after  the  President  restored  Major  General  Tfaomsa 
to  the  office  of  Adjutant  General,  if  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  so  restored, 
were  you  present  in  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

By  the  Chief  Justice  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  he  was  so  restored  1 
A.  He  told  me  so.    He  was  acting  in  the  office. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Thomas  make  any  statement  to  the  officers  and  clerks, 
or  either  of  them,  belonging  to  the  War  Office,  as  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  or  of  the  office,  which  he,  Thomas,  would  revoke,  relax,  or  rescind  in 
favor  of  such  officers  and  employes  when  he  had  control  therein  ?  If  so,  sta^ 
when  this  conversation  was  as  near  as  you  can. 

A.  Soon  after  General  Thomas  was  restored  to  his  position  as  Adjutant  Gren- 
eral  I  hod  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  to  transact  some  business  with  him;  and 
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after  tnnflaeting  the  bnsiness  I  invited  him  to  take  a  short  walk  with  me.     The 
general  remarked  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement  — — 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Butler,  your  question  was  "  when  ?" 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  When  was  this  ? 

A.  8oon  after  Greneral  Thomas's  restoration  to  office  as  Adjutant  General. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  time  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  I  should  think  not  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  have  no  definite 
means  of  knowing  now. 

Q.  60  on. 

A.  He  remarked  to  me 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Witness.    I  understood  your  question, 
Mr.  Butler,  allowed  by  the  Senate,  to  refer  to  statements  made  by  General  | 
Thomas  at  the  War  OCce,  as  heard  by  this  witness,  to  clerks  there  of  the 
department.    The  witness  is  now  proceeding  to  state  what  took  place  in  a  walk 
between  him  and  General  Thomas. 

The  WiTNBSS.  No,  sir;  we  had  not  taken  the  walk.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  testifying  before  courts,  and  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  little  latitude. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  had  not  said  that  they  took  the  walk. 

Mr.  £vART8.  This,  I  understand,  is  only  inducement,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.     The  inducement  to  the  conversation. 

The  Witness.  The  general  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  made  an  arrange-  , 
ment  to  have  all  the  heads  or  officers  in  charge  of  the  diffierent  departments  of 
the  office  come  in  with  their  clerks  that  morning,  and  he  wanted  to  address 
them.  He  stated  that  the  rules  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  clerks  by  his  predecessor  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  character,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  relax  then^.  I  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  I  had  better  go.  Said 
he.  '*No;  not  at  all ;  remain;"  and  I  sat  down,  and  he  had  some  three  or  four 
officers — ^four  or  five  perhaps— come  in,  and  each  one  brought  in  a  room-full  of 
clerks,  and  he  made  an  address  to  each  company  as  they  came  in,  stating  to 
them  that  he  did  not  propose  to  hold  them  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  instruc- 
tioDB;  but  when  they  wanted  to  go  out  they  could  go  out,  and  when  they  wanted 
to  eome  in  they  could  come  in ;  that  he  regarded  them  all  as  gentlemen,  and 
tnpposed  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  he  should  reauire  them  to  do  their  duty ; 
bot  so  far  as  their  little  indulgences  were  concerned — I  suppose  such  as  going 
oat  across  the  street  or  something  of  that  kind — he  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
vith  them;  all  he  expected  was  that  they  would  do  their  duty.  I  waited  until 
he  concluded,  and  we  took  the  walk,  and  I  came  away.  I  remarked  to  the 
general  he  would  make  a  very  fine  politician. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  character  of  the  orders  that  existed  before? 

A.  He  said  that  they  were  very  harsh  and  arbitrary — ^nothing  more  than  that, 
that  I  know  of — and  he  proposed  to  relax  them. 

Q.  Tou  have  told  us  that  you  had  known  General  Thomas  for  some  time. 
Had  he  been  off  duty  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  for  some  time  before 
thia? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  longt 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you ;  some  two  or  three  years,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  object  to  this  mode  of  proving 
orders  for  removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  press  it  a  hair.    I  will  get  the  order. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Especially  do  we  object  when  it  is  said  to  disgrace  an 
officer.    We  would  rather  see  the  proof  than  hear  the  assertion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  the  gentleman,  when  he  makes  the  gesture 
ueorapanying  those  words,  mean  my  assertion  ?  For  I  am  going  to  prove  it  upon 
the  oath  of  a  witness. 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Is  the  gentleman  speaking  to  met  What  was  tlie  qmi- 
tiont 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Whether  yon  mean  my  assertioDy  or  the  aaseitioB 
of  the  witness  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  This  controversy  does  not  appear  to  have  any  proper 
relation  to  the  case  on  trial. 

Mjr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Had  he  been  away  from  the  citj, 
and  not  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  for  a  considerable  period  of  timet 

A;  Yes,  sir;  he  had  been  sent  south. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  How  lately  had  he  retomed  to  the 
office  when  he  made  this  speech  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  a  very  few  days.        f 

Q.  Since  you  had  the  conversation  about  breaking  down  tiie  doors  of  th« 
War  Office  by  force,  have  you  seen  General  Thomas  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  by  the  managers  to  give  your  testimony  in  tboii 
room? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  down  in  short-hand  t 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  it  was  taken  down  ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  After  it  was  taken  down  after  you  gave  it,  was  General  Thomas  called  in ! 

A.  He  told  me  he  was  to  be  called  in.  I  did  not  see  him  go  in.  I  saw  bim 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  summoned  and  was  goiog 
up  as  soon  as  some  one  came  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  had  been  up  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q   What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  your  testimony  7 

Mr.  EVARTS.  That  we  obiect  to. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  tne  managers.)  The  honorable  managers  will  reduce 
the  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  heard  the  objection.  I  propose  to  show,  if  1 
am  allowed,  that  Mr.  Burleigh's  testimony  before  the  managers,  which  I  propose 
to  pot  in  his  hand  and  identify  in  a  moment,  was  read  to  General  Thomas,  con- 
taining exactly  what  he  has  testified  here,  and  General  Thomas  said  it  was  all 
true,  and  never  informed  Mr.  Burleigh  that  it  was  not  true.  I  do  this  by  way 
of  settling  the  question,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it 

Mr.  Stanbery.  For  what  purpose? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing,  tl 
being  objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Well,  I  will  not  press  it  to  take  time  by  an  aigument. 
(To  the  witness.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since,  with  him,  as  to  thld 
conversation  about  which  yon  have  testified  7 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  has  he  said  about  it  1 

Mr.  Stanbery,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  to  put  in  subsequent  declarations  eonfinnini? 
exactly  the  declarations  which  have  been  allowed  to  be  put  in.  I  suppone  I 
can  put  in  the  same  declarations  twice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  objected  t^. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  ask  a  single  question  before  that«  so  as  to  fix 
the  date.  (To  the  witness.)  When  did  you  see  him,  as  near  as  yoa  ess 
recollect  7  ' 
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A.  I  have  seen  bim  nearly  every  day  eioce  then. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  abont  this  conver- 
ution  as  to  which  you  have  testified  ? 

A.  I  have  had. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Yon  mean  the  conversation  with  the  clerks? 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  conversation  about  breaking 
dovD  the  doors  of  the  War  Office  by  force. 

The  W1TNBS8.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Do  you  still  object,  gentlemen  f 

Mr.  6TANBBBY.  Let  us  see  year  question. 

Mr.  Manager  ButLBB.  I  will  put  the  question.    The  question  is,  at  the  time . 
vbea  yon  have  seen  him  since  has  he  restated  to  you  any  portion  or  all  of  that 
coDTersation  about  breaking  down  the  doors  of  the  War  Office  1 

Mr.  £vABT8.  That  we  object  to  as  leading,  among  other  thidgs. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  It  is  clearly  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  wUl  pnt  it  in  this  form :  Since  the  first  conversation 
bss  he  restated  any  portion  of  that  conversation ;  and,  if-  so,  what  portion  1 

Mr.  Btanbbbt.  We  ol^ect  to  that  as  leading. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  We  object,  if  the  court  please,  that  the  question  should  be 
what  subsequent  conversations  he  has  had,  if  they  axe  to  be  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Very  well ;  to  save  all  objection,  then,  I  will  ask  this 
qnestion :  What  did  he  state  to  you,  if  anything,  as  to  the  conversation  which 
he  had  previously  had  with  you  about  breaking  down  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  £vABT9.  That  we  object  to.  Ask  what  conversations  the  witness  has 
had  with  him  since,  if  you  wish  to  give  them  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  am  content  with  that,  if  that  is  not  objected  to. 
(To  the  witness.)  What  conversations  have  yon  had  with  him  on  that  subject 
aiace } 

Mr.  EvABTS.  That  we  object  to  as  not  admissible  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Timeo  Danaat  et  doHaJtrentes,  I  shall  not  alter  my 
question  again. 

The  Cbibf  Justicb.  The  question,  being  objected  to,  will  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  reduced  his  question  to  writing,  and  read  it,  as  follows : 
Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appoint- 
nent  as  Secretary  bf  War  €id  interim,  with  Thomas,  when  he  said  anything 
aboQt  using  force  in  getting  into  the  War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  miinner 
rearaening  his  former  conversation  ?   and  if  so,  state  what  he  said. 
The  CuiBP  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  object  to  that  question  7 
Mr.  EvABTS.  We  object  to  the  question,  if  the  court  please. 
The  Cbibf  Ju8TICB.    Do  you  desire  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the  objection  f 
Mr.  Evabts.  Very  briefly.    The  acts  of  the  President  and  the  acts  of  Oen- 
enl  Thomas,  in  pursuance  of  any  authority  from  the  President  or  otherwise, 
have  been  given  in  evidence.    That  testimony  is  very  limited.    What  occurred 
hetween  General  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stanton  at  the  War  Office  is  the  only  meas- 
are  and  extent  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  actual  conduct  either  of  the  Pres- 
ident, through  his  agent,  or  of  the  agent     It  was  allowed  to  give  evidence  of 
this  appointee's  declarations  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  that  evidence  has 
l^en  given.     Now,  statements  after  the  action  was  complete  as  to  what  his 
intentions  were  before  cannot  be  at  all  material,  for  intentions  not  executed  in 
the  eabsequent  action  certainly  are  not  material.    But  this  is  still  more  objection- 
able as  being  but  an  alleged  repetition,  after  the  transaction  was  complete,  of 
what  his  intentions  had  been  before,  or  rather  relative  to  what  he  said  about 
what  his  intentioQB  had  been  before.    It  is  enough  to  prove  what  his  intentions 
bad  been  before  under  the  latitude  which  has  been  allowed  by  the  court  to 
ifttrodooe  that  evidence,  to  wit,  the  declarations  made  to  this  witness ;  but  Gren* 
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eral  Thomas's  statements  afterward  as  to  what  previously  he,  General  Thomas, 
Bad  stated  as  to  what  his  intentiomi  were,  is  not  admissible  witlun  any  rales  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtler.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  understand  the  Senate  by  sol- 
emn decision  have  decided  that  Adjutant  General  Thomas,  being  Secretaiy  of 
War  ad  interim,  under  the  circumstances,  was  so  far  in  conspiracy  or  in  agree- 
ment with  the  President,  was  so  far  his  servant  or  agent,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  proceeding  in  which  he  was  engaged  his  acts  mieht  be,  and  his  declarations 
were,  evidence.  That  decision,  or  course,  covers  flul  acts  and  all  declarationfi. 
We  have  shown  that  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  February  General  Thomis 
said :  '*  I  am  going  up  to-morrow  morning  with  axes  and  force,  bills  and  bows, 
to  go  into  the  office,  break  open  the  door ;  I  am  going  in  by  force  ;  I  am  going 
to  obey  my  orders ;  I  am  going  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President ;  I  am 
going  in  with  force,  and  I  am  going  to  break  down  the  doors  if  they  are  not 
opened  to  me."  Then  it  is  also  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Thomas  went  up  the  next 
morning,  not  at  10  o'clock,  but  about  half  past  11,  in  a  much  more  mild  and 
quiet  manner  than  he  had  threatened  over  night  to  do. 

The  argument  will  be  raised  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  **  This  was 
mere  talk  of  Mr.  Thomas,  because  if  he  meant  anything  by  it,  or  if  the  Pree- 
ident  had  so  ordered  him,  if  it  was  serious  really,  why  did  he  not  the  next 
morning  go  up  there  with  force,  either  with  the  Maryland  militia  or  the  Virginia 
militia,  or  some  other  proper  force  with  which  Mr.  Thomas  should  deal,  or 
with  a  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  ?"  That  is  the  aiga- 
ment,  and  as  he  did  not  these  declarations  meant  nothing.  I  want  to  show&t 
afterwards  Mr.  Burleigh  asked  him,  "  General  Thomas,  I  went  up  there  to  see 
the  performance  and  it  did  not  come  off  according  to  contract ;  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  f  You  did  not  go  and  break  in ;  I  wanted  1o  see  that  go  on  ;  I  was 
going  to  stand  by  you,*'  or  words  to  that  effect :  "  I  went  there  to  give  you  mj 
countenance,"  or  something  like  that ;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Thomas  said  :  *'  Well, 
the  reason  I  did  not  was  that  I  was  arrested  by  the  courts  and  held  to  bail,  and 
I  could  not.  I  concluded  it  was  not  best  to  use  force  ;  I  did  not  dare  do  it" 
Is  not  that  perfectly  competent-  to  meet  this  argument  of  the  counsel,  and  to 
show  what  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war ;  that  it  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent ;  it  was  not  his  co-conspirator ;  it  was  not  their  malignity  nor  want  of  it; 
it  was  not  their  will  or  want  of  it;  but  it  was  the  fortunate  intervention  of  the 
tribunal  of  justice.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  we  propose  to  put  in  this 
question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  follows  : 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  since  the  first  one»  and  since  his  appojnt 
ment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  with  Thomas,  where  he  has  said  any- 
thing about  using  force  in  getting  into  the  War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner 
reasserting  the  former  conversation  ?  and  .if  so,  state  what  he  said. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  within 
the  spirit  of  the  decision  just  made  by  the  Senate,  this  question  is  admissi* 
ble.  Does  any  senator  desire  that  the  questiouxshall  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate f     If  not,  the  question  will  be  put 

Mr.  Manager  Butlee,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  now  state  I  Mr.  Borieigh, 
you  say  you  have  had  many  conversations.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  special  conversation—^ 

Jir.  Curtis.  I  suppose  the  question  should  be  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation 
since  the  first  one,  and  since  his  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  in^rim, 
with  Thomas,  wherein  he  said  anything  about  using  force  in  getting  into  the 
War  Office,  or  in  any  way  or  manner  reasserting  the  former  conversation  I  and 
if  so,  state  what  he  said. 
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A.  Some  time  in  the  fore  part  of  last  week  I  met  General  Thomas  and  we 
were  talking  over  this  question,  It  had  become  noised  about,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  onlj  thing  that  prevented  his  taking  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
meot  that  morning  was  his  arrest  bj  the  United  States  marshal,  who  called  on 
hhn  at  a  very  nnnsual  hoar,  I  think  about  the  time  he  was  getting  out  of  bed. 

Q.  Yoa  have  stated  what  he  said.  Now  saj  what  you  stated  to  him.  Give 
u  the  whole  conversation  as  well  as  jou  can  on  that  occasion. 

The  WiTNBSS.  This  last  occasion. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  within  jour  question. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  You  are  now  asking  for  declarations  of  Mr.  Burleigh. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  am  asking  for  both  parts  of  the  conversation,  which 
I  never  jet  heard  objected  to  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  ask  for  declarations  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  3£anager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  What  you  said  to  Thomas,  and  he 
said  to  vou,  part  of  which  you  have  just  given  us. 

The  WiTNKSS.  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  precise  language  which  I  used  to 
him.  It  was,  however^  in  connection  with  my  having  gone  up  there,  and  that 
the  feast  to  which  I  was  invited  or  the  performance  did  not  come  off;  and  he  gave 
me  as  a  reason  for  it  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  taken 
down  before  Judge  Cartter's  court,  otherwise  he  should  have  gone  in  and  taken 
possession  of  the  office,  as  he  told  me  he  would. 

Q.  When  was  this  last  conversation,  as  near  as  you  can  tell  I 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  first  of  last  week. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Referring  to  the  interview  you  had  with  General  Thomas  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  prior  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War,  had  you  business 
there  with  him  aa  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  I  had  business  with  the  Adjutant  General.  I  can  state  what  it  was,  if 
yon  desire  to  know. 

Q.  No ;  I  do  not  care  about  that.  But  you  went  there  to  see  the  Adjutant 
General  on  busineas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yoa  say  you  had  heard  before  that  that  General  Thomas  was  restored 
to  his  office  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  heard  it  the  day  before,  and  I  think  I  heard  it  from  himself. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  he  sent  for  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  their  clerks, 
did  he? 

A.  Yes,  pit. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  first  send  for  t 

A.  I  eannot  name  them  now.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
their  names  to  tell. 

Q.  Who  first  came  in  t 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  General  Williams  was  present.  I  do  not  know 
bat  that  he  came  in  first,  and  I  do  not  know  as  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  make  an  address  to  each  head  of  bureau  and  his  clerks  or  did  he 
t^k  to  them  altogether  f 

A.  Each  one. 

Q*  In  succesflion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  addresses, 'then,  did  he  make  to  separate  assemblies  ? 

A.  I  think  he  made  four  or  five.  I  did  not  coont  them,  and  it  was  a  matter 
tW  did  not  impress  itself  on  my  mind  very  much. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  same  address  to  all  of  them  ? 

A-  Very  nearly  the  same. 
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Q.  Now,  please  to  state  what  his  address  was  to  eaeh  of  them  that  he  mftde 
on  that  occasion, 

A.  I  can  only  give  At  to  you  in  a  very  ya^e  manner.  It  was  a  matter  thit 
did  not  concern  me  very  much.  It  was  to  state  to  them  that  he  had  come  bai^ 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them  ;  that  lie 
proposed  to  relax  somewhat  the  arbitrary  rules ;  perhaps  he  did  not  denominate 
them  arbitrary  rules ;  he  had  to  me  before  that ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hold 
them  up  to  so  strict  accountability  in  being  there  precis^y  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
in  not  leaving  without  a  written  leave,  as  he  said  had  been  the  case  before.  Be 
stated  to  them  that  he  should  expect  them  to  discharge  their  duty*  and  if  tliey 
did-  that  it  was  all  he  cared  about. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  had  returned  to  his  office  what  office  did  yonmidentKBd 
him  as  returning  to  ? 

A.  Adjutant  General.. 

Q  When  he  ^ave  these  orders  to  these  heads  of  bureaus  and  their  cleikfl£d 
you  understand  him  to  be  giving  orders  as  Adjutant  General  t 

A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  be  giving  orders  at  all*  but  it  was  a  men 
address. 

Q.  Was  he  delivering  an  address  then  as  Adjutant  G-eneral  t 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  reference  to  how  he  expected  to  carry  on  that  office  t 

A.  What  he  expected  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  he  sent  for  all  the  employes  in  the  War  Dcpirt« 
ment,  do  you? 

A.  I  think  he  told  me  that  he  directed  the  head  of  every  department  con- 
nected with  the  Adjutant  General's  office  to  come. 

Q.  But  not  those  connected  with  the  other  offices-— those  of  the  GommiMary 
General,  the  Quartermaster  General,  &c.  7 

A.  No  ;  only  those  that  were  under  him. 

Q.  When  these  heads  of  bureaus  received  these  orders,  did  they  object  that 
he  had  no  right  to  give  them  such  orders,  or  did  they  thank  him  for  them ! 

A.  I  heard  no  objection.    They  congratulated  him,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  his  giving  them  any  other  orders,  or  giving  them 
to  any  other  than  his  own  officers,  ihose  under  him  as  Adjutant  Gren«ral? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  it  in  any  other  way.      ' 

Q.  Then  did  you  hear  or  see  anything  improper  at  that  time,  and  if  you  did 
let  us  know  what  it  was. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  judge  of  what  is  proper  or  not  proper  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  office.    Nothing  occurred  that  was  very  offenaivjo  to  me. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  that  was  at  all  offensive  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Samuel  Wilkrson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  G^eral  of  the  United 
States  army  ? 

Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  himt 

A.  Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  relative  to  the  change  in  the 
War  Department?  If  so,  state  as  near  as  you  can  when  it  was  and  what  it  ^a^ 
in  relation  to  that  change. 

A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  that  change  on  the  2lBt  day  of 
February. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  ? 
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A.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Q.  Where? 

A.  At  the  War  Department,  in  his  office. 

q.  State  what  took  place  at  that  interview. 

Mr.  £yabt8.  Do  yon  propose  this  as  covered  by  the  former  mling  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Entirely  so,  after  he  had  bis  order. 

The  WiTMBSS.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  What  had  occarred  that  morning 
between  him  and  tke  Secretacy  of  War  in  his  endeavor  to  take  possession  of 
the  War  Department.  He  hesitated  to  do  so  till  I  told  him  that  the  town  was 
fiDed  with  romoFS  of  the  change-  that  had  been  made»  of  the  removal  of  Mr 
Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  himself.  He  then  said  that  since  the  affair 
had  become  public  he  felt  relieved  to  speak  to  me  with  freedom  abont  it.  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy*  or  rather  the  original,  of  the  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,,  directing  him  to  take  posaession  of  the  War  Department 
immediately.  He  told  me  that  he  had  taken  as  a  witness  of  his  action  General 
Williams,  and  had  gone  np  into  the  War  Department  and  had  shown  to  Edwin  • 
M.  Stanton  the  order  of  the  President,  and  had  demanded,  by  virtue  of  that 
order,  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  its  books  and  papers.  He  * 
told  me  that  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  after  reading  the  order,  had  asked  him  if  he 
would  allow  to  him  sufficient  time  for  him  to  gather  together  his  books,  papers, 
and  other  perBonal  property  and  take  them  away  with  him ;  that  he  told  him 
that  be  would  allow  to  him  all  necessary  time  to  do  so,  and  had  then  withdrawn 
from  Mr.  Stanton's  room*  He  further  told  me,  that  day  being  Friday,  that  the 
next  day  would  be  what  he  called  a  dies  Tum^  being  the  holiday  of  the  anntver* 
Baryof  Washington's  birthday,  when  he  had  directed  that  the  War  Department 
ihoaM  be  closed ;  that  the  day  thereafter  would  be  Sunday,  and  that  on  Monday 
morning  he  shonld  demand  possession  of  the  War  Department  and  of  its  prop- 
erty, and  if  that  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to  the  General- 
io-ehief  of  the  army  for  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
War  Department ;  and  he  added  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  General  of  the 
armj  could  refuse  to  obey  his  demand  for  that  force.  He  then  added  that  under 
the  order  that  the  President  had  g^ven  to  him  he  had  no  election  to  pursue  any 
other  course  thai^the  one  that  he  indicated ;  that  he  was  a  subordinate  officer 
directed  by  an  order  from  a  superior  officer,  and  that  he  must  pursue  that 
ooonse. 

Q.  Did  yea  see  him  afterwaid  and  have  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  t 

A.  That  erening. 

Q.  Where  f 

A.  At  Willards'  hotel. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  there  r 

A.  He  then  said  that  he  should  the  next  day  demand  possession  of  the  War 
Department,  and  that  if  the  demand  was  refused  or  resisted  he  should  apply  to 
General  Grant  for  force  to  enable  him  to  take  possession,  and  he  also  repeated 
hie  declaration  that  he  could  not  see  how  General  Grant  could  reftise  to  obey 
that  demand  for  force. 

Q.  State  whether  these  were  earnest  conversations  or  otherwise  t 

A.  Earnest  conversations  7 

Q.  Tes,  sir,  on  his  parti 

A.  If  yon'oMan  by  earnestness  that  he  meant  what  he  said- 

Q.  Tea. 

A.  They  were  in  that  sense  earnest. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 
Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  press  ? 
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A.  I  am  a  joamalist  by  profession. 

Q.  And  have  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  t 

A.  A  great  number  of  years. 

Q.  Living  in  Washington  during  the  session  of  Oongress  for  the  most  part! 

A.  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  lived  in  Washington  in  the  winter. 

Q.  You  say  that  Qeneral  Thomas  told  you  that,  under  the  order  of  the  Preei- 
dent,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise  than  he  had  stated  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Are  you  repeating  the  testimony  of  the  witness? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  understood  him  to  say  **  under  the  orders  of  the 
President." 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  understood  him  to  say  "  under  the  order." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  I  wanted  certain. 

The  Witness.  '*  Under  the  order,"  referring  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Paper? 

The  Witness.  The  original  paper. 

Q.  Nothing  else  ? 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Evarts,  (to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Now  you  are  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Entirely. 

Mr.  !Bvarts,  (to  the  witness)  So  all  the  difference  between  the  convenatioii 
on  Friday  night  and  Friday  forenoon  was  that  at  night  he  proposed  to  do  what 
he  did  propose  to  do  on  Saturday,  and  in  the  forenoon  conversation  he  j^poeed 
to  do  it  on  Monday  ? 

A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  further  regarding  the  expected  holiday,  Satnrdajr 
except  that  that  would  be  a  dies  nan  ? 

A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  No  orders  to  that  effect  were  referred  to  1 

A.  Pardon  me ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  dose  the  Wtf 
Department  on  Saturday. 

Q.  That  he  had  himself? 

A.  That  he  had  himself  issued  an  order  to  close  the  War  Department  on 
Saturday. 

Q.  As  Adjutant  General  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  had  done  that  as  Adjutant  Grenoral  or  as 
Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  anything  about  that  ? 

A.  He  simply  told  me  he  had  issued  an  order  to  close  the  War  Department 
on  Saturday. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  morning  conversation  1 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  conversation  of  Friday. 

Q.  The  one  o'clock  conversation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  when  that  order  had  been  issued  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  ^m  anything  said  in  that  conversation,  when  it  bad 
been  issued  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  from  anything  said  in  that  conversation,  by  whom  it  bad 
been  issui^d  other  than  that  it  was  by  him,  Qeneral  Thomas,  in  sohie  capadty  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  told  me  that  it  had  been  issued,  and  he  told  me  that  on 
Friday. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  or  then  understood,  it  might  have  been  issued  by 
him  as  Adjutant  General  t 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 
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Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlkb  : 

Q.  In  either  of  these  converaatioiis,  ia  connection  with  what  he  said,  did  he 
lay  whether  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  or  did  he  claim  to  be  ? 
A.^Ye»,  air.    He  claimed  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 

Gbobob  W.  Karsnbr  ewom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  What  is  your  fall  name  ? 
Answer.  Greorge  Washington  Karsner. 
Q.  Of  what  place  are  yon  a  citizen  ? 

A.  Of  Delaware. 

Q.  What  county  ? 

A.  New  Castle  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  a  great  wfaOe ;  I  think  I  have  known  him  since  a  short 
time  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 

Q.  Was  he  originally  from  the  same  county  with  yout 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  Washington  somewhere  about  the  1st  of  March  of  this 
year! 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  9th  of  March  I  first  recollect  seeing  him  here. 

Q.  When  had  you  seen  him  prior  to  that  time  ? 

A.  Not  for  several  years.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  when  I  last  saw  him 
before  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  in  Washington  t 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  President's  house ;  in  the  East  Boom  of  the  President's 
hoQse. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  or  evening  ? 

A.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  The  evening  of  what  day  in  the  week;  do  you  remember? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  a  Monday  evening.  . 

Q.  Was  the  President  holding  a  levee  that  evening  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  how  the  conversation  began ;  what  was  said  I 

Mr.  EvART8.  With  General  Thomas  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  General  Thomas. 

A.  Well,  it  commenced  by  my  approaching  him  and  mentioning  that  I  was  a 
Belawarean,  and  I  supposed  he  would  recognize  me,  which  I  think  he  did,  but 
coald  not  remember  my  name.  I  then  save  him  my  name,  and  told  him  I  knew 
bun  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  knew  his  father  and  brother  and  all  the  family. 
1  gave  him  my  hand,  and  he  talked.  He  said  he  was  a  Delaware  boy,  which  I 
very  well  knew ;  and  he  asked  me  what  we  were  doing  in  Delaware.  I  do  not 
rt'member  the  answer  I  gave  to  him,  but  said  I  to  him,  ''  General,  the  eyes  of 
I^Iaware  are  on  you."  JLaughter.] 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Order! 

The  Witness.  I  gave  my  advice  to  him.  I  told  him  I  thought  Delaware 
voQld  require  him  to  stand  firm.  **  Stand  firm,  general,"  said  I.  He  said  he 
voold ;  he  was  standing  firm,  and  he  would  not  disappoint  his  friends ;  and  in 
two  days,  or  two  or  three  days,  or  a  short  time,  he  would  kick  that  fellow  out. 
lUnghter.] 

Q.  Was  anything  further  said  7 
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A.  Yes ;  there  was  something  farther  said.  I  will  try  to  recollect  it.  [k 
pause.]  I  repeated  again  to  him  what  the  desire,  I  presumed,  of  Delaware 
would  be«  and  he  said  I  need  not  give  myself  any  concern  about  that,  he  was 
going  to  remain  firm,  and  kick  that  fellow  out  without  fail. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  *<kick  that  fellow  out,"  did  he  in  any  way  indi- 
cate to  you  to  whom  he  referred  ? 

A.  He  did  not  mention  any  name. 

Q.  The  question  was  whether  he  indicated  to  whom  he  referred? 

A.  Well,  I  think  he  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  did  not  have  anj 
doubt  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  EvARi*8.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  It  answers  all  I  desire.  The  witness  is  yours,  geo- 
tlemen. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  You  said  you  had  known  General  Thomas  many  years  before  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  state  aa  near  as  you  can  recollect  when  yon  had  seen  Qenenil 
Thomas  before  this  interview  in  the  East  Boom.  How  many  years  was  iteince 
you  had  seen  him  before  t 

A.  I  was  in  this  city  during  the  war,  and  perhaps  I  might  have  seen  him 
then,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  What  h  the  time  that  you  are  certain  that  you  last  saw  himf 

A.  It  was  a  good  many  years;  I  cannot  remember  how  long  it  was.  I  can- 
not remember  the  time. 

Q.  Where  I    In  Delaware,  or  here? 

A.  I  think  I  saw  him  in  New  Castle  at  one  time. 

Q.  Before,  or  after  he  went  to  West  Point? 

A.  Long  since  he  left  West  Point;  long  since  he  was  in  the  army. 

Q.  On  what  occasion  was  it  at  New  Castle  that  you  think  you  recollect 
seeing  him? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  die  street.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any  convenation 
with  him  at  New  Castle.     His  father  lived  there,  and  his  brother. 

Q.  In  which  of  the  streets  of  Nqw  GasUe  did  you  see  him? 

A.  Well,  there  are  not  many  streets  in  New  Castle.  [Laughter.]  laaw 
him  in  the  main  street,  I  think. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  street? 

A.  It  was  not  in  the  middle  of  it ;  it  was  on  the  pavement,  and  I  was  stuid- 
ing  by  the  court-house,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  were  standing  by  the  court-house  and  he  was  on  the  pavement? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  he  walking  past  or  standing  there? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  But  you  do  recollect  that  one  day  being  before  the  court-house  you  saw 
Thomas  standing  on  the  pavement? 

A.  I  was  standing  by  the  court-house. 

Q.  How  near  ? 

A.  Within  half  the  siMice  of  this  room. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  you  ? 

A,  I  think  he  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  On  the  other  pavement  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  As  regards  the  time  and  whether  I  spoke  to  him  or  not 
I  cannot  tell.    I  saw  hitn  there. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  recollect ;  seeing  him  there  that  day  ?  Was  he  stand- 
ing or  walking? 

A. '  I  presume  he  was  walking.    I  do  not  recollect. 
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Q.  Bat  70a  recollect  seeing  him  there? 

Jl  Yes. 

Q.  Can  jon  not  tell  us  whether  he  was  standing  or  walking  ? 

A.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  person's  memory  to  run  that  well. 
That  bas  been  several  years  ago,  many  years  before  the  war. 

Q.  When  did  you  ever  see  him  to  speak  with  him  ? 

A.  I  used  to  speak  to  him  a  great  many  years  ago  when  he  would  be  at  New 
Castle  visiting  his  people.    He  married  his  wife  in  New  Castle. 

Q.  How  many  years  and  when  ?    That  is  the  question. 

A.  It  is  Tery  difficult  for  me  to  answer  how  many  years  or  when ;  but  I  saw 
him  there  and  I  saw  him  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  You  now  recollect  that  you  saw  hiin  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  a  litde 
while  ago  ^ou  could  not  recollect  that  ? 

A.  I  think  now  I  do  recollect  seeing  him,  but  not  to  speak  to  him.  He  was 
an  officer,  I  was  a  citizen. 

Q.  Wbereabouts  in  Washington  did  you  see  him  before  this  time? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  that;  but  I  haye  seen  him  in  Washington.  I  know  him 
when  I  see  him. 

Q.  When,  then,  did  you  eyer  speak  to  him  before  this  time?     Name  a  time. 

A.  Every  time  I  would  come  within  speaking  distance  of  him  I  have  spoken 
to  him ;  but  to  name  a  time  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  answer  when  it  was  or  where  you  eyer  spoke  to  him  before  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Q.  On  this  occasion  did  you  come  from  Delaware  to  see  Greneral  Thomas  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  other  business  in  Washington. 

Q«  Did  you  expect  to  see  him  or  intend  to  see  him? 

A.  Well,  I  wished  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wished 
to  Bee  the  cabinet.  I  saw  them  all  except  General  Thomas  in  the  Reception 
Boom.  I  then  walked  into  the  East  Boom,  and  I  saw  him  there;  I  went  to  him 
in  the  East  Room  and  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Yon  wanted  to  see  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

A.  Well,  he  was  acting,  the  papers  stated,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  East  Room  did  you  encounter  him } 

A.  On  the  west  side,  I  think,  of  the  East  Room. 

Q.  Was  it  nearthe  door  of  exit? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  It  was  not  the  centre  of  the  room  exactly,  but  somewhere 
in  the  centre  of  the  distance  between  that  and  the  place  of  going  out. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  General  Thomas  apparently  going  out? 

A.  No,  sir.  When  I  first  saw  him  there  ne  was  yery  much  engaged,  speaking 
^th  a  gentleman  yery  earnestly,  and  I  waited  until  he  had  leisure  and  then  I 
approached  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  gentleman  be  was  speaking  with  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  you  had  something  to  say  to  him.  What  did  you  intend  to  say  to 
him  when  yon  found  out  that  he  was  there  ?  You  say  you  went  oyer  to  see 
^ioi;  what  did  you  intend  to  say  to  him? 

A.  Well,  his  being  a  Delawarean,  am  I  ^'om  the  same  State,  I  wanted  to 
paft3  the  compliments  with  him.  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  had  no  particular 
^€«ire  to  see  him  on  any  business ;  but  I  just  said  to  him  what  I  haye  already 
nated. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  there  especially  to  say  to  him  that  thing,  then,  hut  only 
to  tee  him? 

A.  I  was  drawn  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
Inited  States.    I  had  neyer  seen  mm. 

15  IP 
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Q.  After  you  had  seen  Mr.  JohnBon,  and  the  other  memberB  of  the  cabinet, 
I  understand  you  to  say  you  then  wanted  to  see  Greneral  Thomas? 

A.  I  asked  a  friend  with  me  where  General  Thomas  was;  said  I,  "I  do  not 
see  him/' 

Q.  Who  was  that  friend  that  was  with  you} 

A.  It  was  John  B.  Tanner. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from  ? 

A.  Washington. 

Q.  Does  he  live  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  with  Tanner  to  that  levee? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  seen  the  President  and  cabinet,  you  then  asked  bin 
where  you  would  find  Thomas  ? 

A.  No  ;  that  was  not  the  manner. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  Said  I,  '*  I  see  them  all  but  General  Thomas."  I  did  not  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  personally,  but  they  were  pointed  out  to  me,  Mr.  Browninf 
and  all  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  they  were  all  present  in  tbe 
Reception  Boom. 

Q.  And  all  were  pointed  out  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Having  seen  the  President,  and  having  seen  all  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, then  you  asked  where  you  could  find  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  I  did  not  ask  where  I  could  find  him.  Said  I,  "  I  miss  General  Thomas 
here;  he  is  not  in  this  room."  My  friend  said  no,  he  was  not  in  that  room; 
and  when  we  left  the  Reception  Boom  and  came  into  the  East  Boom  I  saw  him 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  your  friend  Tanner  from  the  Beception  Boom  to  tbe  East 
Boom? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  Thomas  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  pointed  him  out  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  said  to  Thomas  after  he  was  through  with 
his  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  he  was  speaking  to ;  how  did  you  first 
address  him  ? 

A.  I  have  already  stated  that. 

Q.  State  it  again. 

A.  I  addressed  him  as  a  Delawarean,  knowing  hmi  to  be  so.  I  told  him  I 
was  from  Delaware.  He  said  he  was  a  Delaware  boy  himself.  I  knew  that 
yerj  well,  and  knew  his  family. 

Q.  Did  yon  shake  hands  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  followed  when  you  told  him  you  were  from  Delaware  ? 

A.  As  I  before  stated,  he  asked  me  how  things  were  coming  on  in  Delaware, 
how  we  were  all  getting  along  or  how  we  were  coming  on ;  that  was  about  the 
amount  he  asked  me. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  answer  I  gave.' 

Q.  What  was  said  next,  if  you  do  not  recollect  that  answer  ? 

A.  The  next  was,  as  I  before  stated,  that  I  told  him  the  eyes  of  Delaware 
were  on  him,  and  to  stand  firm ;  that  was  the  language  I  addressed  to  him. 

Q.  Was  that  all  you  said  ? 
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A.  Well,  no ;  I  repeated,  perhaps,  some  part  of  that  or  pretty  much  all.  I 
rq)etted  a  portion  of  it,  at  anj  rate. 

Q.  When  yon  asked  him  to  stand  firm,  what  was  his  reply  t 

A.  He  said  he  was  standing  firm. 

Q.  What  did  yon  next  say.f 

A.  I  tdd  him  the  people  of  Delaware  would  expect  it  of  him.  He  said  they 
should  Dot  be  disappointed, 

Q.  What  next  f 

A.  That  he  would  stand  firm ;  and  he  then  remarked  that  he  would  kick 
thai  Mow  out  in  two  or  three  days,  or  in  a«ehort  time,  or  in  a  few  days  ;  I 
cannot  remember  what  his  exact  expression  was. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Karsner,  if  this  idea  of  kicking  out  did  not  first  come 
from  70U :  whether  you  did  not  suggest  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  t 

A.  I  have  taken  an  oath  here. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  sure  of  that  t 

A.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  kick  him  out  did  you  reply  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  reply  just  to  that,  for  it  was  a  pretty  severe 
expression. 

Q.  What  did  you  reply,  severe  or  not ;  what  did  you  say  to  him  f 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  told  him  it  would  be  all  right  even  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  t 

A.  I  said  **  I  think  Delaware  wUl  expect  something  firom  you."  [Great 
laughter.] 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  meant  by  the  severe  remark  you  made  to  him  ? 

The  W1TNB8S.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Was  that  the  severe  remark,  **  that  Delaware  expected  he 
would  do  something  ?" 

The  W1TNB8S.  Delaware,  I  told  him,  would  expect  him  to  stand  firm,  and  his 
conduct  would  be  viewed  by  Delaware,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  that  the  severe  remark  which  you  have  said  you  made  ? 

A.  I  did  not  make  any  severe  remark. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  witness,  Mr.  Stan- 
berj.    He  said  simply  that  it  was  a  severe  remark  that  General  Thomas  made. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  intended  to  convey. 

Mr.  Stanbbby,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  the  conversation  stop  there  ? 

A.  It  was  not  a  very  long  one.  There  might  have  been  some  few  words 
M  after  that.    Just  before  I  left  I  renewed  the  desires  of  Delaware.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chi BP  Justice.  Order!  ordterl 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  How  did  you  renew  the  desires  of  Delaware  I  Did  you  feel  yourself 
lutborized  to  speak  for  Delaware  ? 

A.  Oh,  well,  you  know,  when  we  get  away  from  home  we  think  a  good  deal 
of  home,  and  are  inclined  to  speak  in  behalf  of  our  own  State. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  in  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  Delaware  that  he 
should  do  something  in  regard  to  the  War  Office  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  is  the  ground  of  the  objection  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  proving  the 
^jmpathies  of  Delaware  on  this  occaBiou ;  and,  if  it  is,  the  sympathies  of  Delaware 
^  a  matter  wholly  immaterial  to  this  issue. 
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Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  agree  to  that.  The  qneetion  was  as  to  die  vymfaikki 
of  the  witness.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  form.  (To  the  witness.)  Was 
the  line  of  conduct  he  spoke  of  taking  that  which  soitea  jou  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  no. 

Q.  Did  yon  in  that  conversation  give  him  any  advice  beyond  standing  fino 
what  he  should  do  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  any  advice  ftirther  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  After  you  parted  there  to  whom  did  you  first  communicate  this  conTena* 
tion  that  you  haa  had  there  with  Greneral  Thomas  ? 

A.  Well,  I  communicated  it — ^if  the  question  is  right  for  me  to  answer—— 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Yes,  sir;  yon  will  answer  it. 

A.  I  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Tanner. 

Q.  Your  friend? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  night. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Tanner  1 

A.  Going  along  the  street. 

Q.  Gk)ing  away  from  there  that  night  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  I  think  I  did  that  night 

Q.  To  whom  next  t 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  next  one  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  recoUection  now  of  telling  anybodj  ek 
but  Tanner  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  told  several  that  same  thing.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  wi^ 
the  persons  I  told  it  to. 

Q.  You  told  several  that  night,  the  next  day,  or  when  ? 

A.  The  next  day 

Q.  In  Washington  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell,  and  whom  to  ? 

A.  I  say  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  the  persons  I  told  it  to.  I  told  it  to 
several. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  one  besides  Tanner  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  recollect  a  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Q.  What  was  hb  name  ? 

A.  His  name  was  Smith.    [Laughter.] 

Q.  What  was  the  first  name  of  that  Mr.  Smith  ? 

A.  It  was  not  John.     [Great  laughter.] 

Q.  What  was  it,  if  you  say  you  recollect  it  was  not  John  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  WiUiam. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  you  see  William  Smith  t 

A.  In  Washington. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  the  street. 

Q.  Near  the  court-house  } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts,  then  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  your  court-house  is  here. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Washington  did  you  see  Smith  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  long  avenue.    Whereabouts  on  the  avenue  f 

A.  Not  far  from  the  National  Hotel. 

Q.  On  the  street? 

A>   Yes   sir 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  William  Smith  ? 

A.  I  told  William  Smith  just  what  I  have  told  you.  [Laughter.]  Yes,  Bir,  1 
told  him  just  what  I  have  sworn  to  here. 
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Q.  ?niat  part  of  Delaware  was  William  Smith  from  ? 
A.  He  10  from  thfe  bigaka  of  the  Brandjwine.   [Great  laughter.) 
Q.  Which  bank  of  the  Brandjwine  does  he  live  on  ? 
A.  I  think  he  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine,  or  northeast. 
Q.  Does  he  live  in  town  or  country  ? 
A.  He  lives  in  the  country.     He  is  a  farmer. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  examination  is 
irreleTaot  and  should  not  be  protracted. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  Mr.  Karsner,  when  were  you  summoned  before  any  committee  in  this 
matter  t 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day.    It  was  about  the  13th,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  Washington  from  the  9th  till  the  13^  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  engaged  in  trjring  to  get  a  mail  route  in  Delaware  to 
fitdb'tate  post  office  matters,  and  I  was  detained  here.  I  had  engaged  our 
representative,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  his  father  was  very  Ml  at  the  time,  and  he 
wa«  some  time  out  of  the  House,  which  protracted  my  stay. 

Q.  Have  you  remained  here  ever  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  instance  you  were  summoned  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  tell  that  exactly,  at  whose  instance,  what  particular  person 
had  me  summoned.  I  was  summoned  before  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  ordered  at  a  certain  time  to  be  at  the  judiciary  apartment 
up  Btairs  over  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Ton  have  been  asked  if  you  were  summoned  before  the  managers.  Did 
70a  testify  there  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  After  you  had  testified  there,  was  General  Thomas  called  in  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

(j.  Was  your  testimony,  as  you  have  given  it  here,  read  over  before  him  1 

Mr.  Grobsbbck.  We  object  to  that. 

The  W1TNB88.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  I  propose  to  ask  whether  General  Thomas  was 
azked  if  that  was  true,  and  if  he  admitted  upon  his  oath  that  it  was  true,  all 
70Q  have  stated. 

Hr.  GuBTis.  We  object  to  that,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  think  it  is  competent. 

Mr.  GuRTiB.  We  do  not  think  they  can  support  their  witness  by  showing 
▼hat  a  third  person.  General  Thomas,  said. 

The  Chibf  Justicb,  (to  the  managers.)  Do  you  press  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  press  the  question,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  this 
v^eaaoQ :  upon  an  innocent  and  unoffending  man  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
vow^xamination  within  the  duties  of  the  counsel — ^undoubtedly  he  did  not 
i&^aa  to  do  more  than  his  duty — attempting  to  discredit  him  here  by  that  cross- 
examination  as  to  a  conversation.  If  that  cross-examination  meant  anything, 
^t  is  what  it  meant.  Now,  I  propose  to  show  that  the  co- conspirator  here, 
Thomas,  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  man's  statements.  This  man  was 
heard  as  a  witness  by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  managers  of  the 
Hotue  of  Representatives,  having  taken  his  testimony,  not  willing  to  do  any 
iojiutice  to  Cfeneral  Thomas,  brought  General  Thomas  in  and  sat  him  down, 
>&d  on  his  oath  put  the  question  to  him,  is  what  this  man  says  true  ?  being  the 
ivne  then  as  he  swears  here ;  and  Gkneral  Thomas  admitted  it  word  for  word. 
1  think  it  is  competent  and  do  press  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  view  of  it  is,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that,  having  called  this 
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witness  and  pat  bim  on  tbe  stand,  tbey  cannot  show  that  be  bas,  on  a  difiefent 
occasion,  told  the  same  story.  That  is  a  plain  matter,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  that  is  tbe  ground  which  tbey  take. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do  not  propose  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Then  they  offer  the  declarations  of  General  Thomas,  not  m 
reference  to  any  conspiracy,  not  in  reference  to  any  agreement  between  himMlf 
and  the  President  as  to  doing  anything,  not  in  reference  to  any  act  done  pur- 
suant to  that  conspiracy,  but  simply  tbe  declarations  of  General  Thomas  as  to 
something  which  General  Thomas  had  said  to  this  witness  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  witness.    We  object  to  that  as  incompetent. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  having  made  the  offer,  and  it  being 
objected  to,  and  it  being  clearly  competent,  if  General  Thomas  is  ever  brongfat 
here  to  contradict  it  I  will  waive  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  we  are  through  with  the  witness ;  but  we 
must  request  him  to  remain  in  attendance  until  discharged. 

Mr.  Doolittlb.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  tbe  court  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  is  moved  by  tbe  senator  from  Wiscoaain  that  tbe 
Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  13  o'clock 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  tbe  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeacb- 
ment,  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Thursday,  Affril  2,  1868. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  United  States  entered  tbe  Senate  chamber  at  fi?e 
minutes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arma, 

The  managers  of  tbe  impeachment  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  tbe  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

Tbe  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  tbe  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  £.  B. 
Washbume,  tbe  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  daj's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Senate  yesterday 
sitting  foi  tbe  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  send  to  the  Chair  and  offer  for  adoption  an  amendment  to  the 
rules. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Amend  rule  seven  by  adding  the  following: 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nsjs  be 
demanded  by  one  fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
the  same  shall  be  tc^en. 

Mr.  Drake.  Please  read  tbe  rule  as  it  would  be  if  amended. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

YII.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the  forms  of  moceed* 
ing  while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms 
during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial 
may  rule  ail  questions  of  eyidence  and  Incidental  questions,  which  ruling  shall  stand  as  the 
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jndgiMiit  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be 
taken  thereon,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  mav,  at 
his  option,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and 
nsjs  be  demanded  by  one-fifUi  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer, 
when  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  sappose  that,  being  a  change  of  a  rule,  stands  over  ior 
onedaj. 

Tbe  Ghibp  Justice.  If  any  senator  objects. 

Mr.  Hbndbigks.  Yes>  sir;  I  do  object. 

Tbe  Chibp  Justice.  It  will  lie  over  for  one  daj.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  will  proceed  with  their  evidence.  Senators 
will  please  to  give  their  attention. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  propose  now  to  call  General  Emory. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Before  the  managers  proceed  with  another  witness  we  wish 
to  recall  for  a  moment  Mr.  Karsner»  the  last  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  Mr.  Karsner  is  to  be 
recalled,  the  examination  and  cross-examination  having  been  finished  on  both 
sides,  he  must  be  recalled  as  the  witness  for  the  respondent,  and  the  proper  time 
to  recall  him  will  be  when  they  put  in  their  case. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  wish  to  recall  him  but  a  moment  to  ask  a  question  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  put  if  it  had  not  been  stopped  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Jcsticb.  Is  there  any  objection  to  recalling  the  witness  for  the 
parpoee  of  putting  a  single  question  to  him  ? 

)Lr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  if  it  shall  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

Geobgb  W.  Karsnbr  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  Mr.Kansner,  where  did  you  stay  that  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  after  you 
bad  the  conversation  with  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  staid  at  the  house  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Tanner,  in  Georgetown. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  employment  of  Mr.  Tanner  ? 

A.  1  believe  he  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  departments  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  In  which  one  1 

A.  I  think  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  whether  on  the  next  morning  you  accompanied  Mr.  Tan- 
ner to  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  recollect  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  accompanied  him  or  not.  Sometimes  I  did 
and  sometimes  I  did  not.  I  had  other  business,  and  sometimes  I  was  engaged 
in  that  and  did  not  accompany  him,  and  at  other  times  I  did  accompany  him. 

Q.  At  any  time  did  you  go  with  him  to  the  War  Department  and  see  Mr. 
Stanton  in  regard  to  your  testimony  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  appeal  to  the  court. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Answer  the  question. 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanton. 

Several  Sbnators.  Louder;  we  cannot  hear. 

The  GuiBP  Justice.  Baise  your  voice  so  that  you  can  be  heard  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Stanton  7 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  saw  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  What  did  yon  see  him  about  t 

A.  Nothing  particular  about ;  only  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  Whom  by  1 
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A.  By  Hr.  Tanner. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  seeing  him  ? 

A.  Well,  I  had  seen  all  the  great  men  in  Washington,  and  I  wished  to  eee 
him. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Stanton  was  any  reference  made  to  your 
conversation  with  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  note  from  Mr.  Stanton  at  that  time,  a  memorandnm? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  directions  where  to  go } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  about  your  being  examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committeet 
or  that  you  should  be  ? 

A.  There  was  something  said  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Elarsner. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Fbrry  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  War  Office  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Febro- 
ary  when  General  Thomas  came  there  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  some  demand  was  made  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  paid  attention  to  what  was  going  on  therer 
and  whether  you  made  any  memorandum  of  it? 

A.  I  did  pay  attention,  and  I  believe  I  made  a  memorandum  of  the  oceui- 
rences  as  far  as  I  observed  them. 

Q.  Have  you  that  memorandum  f 

A.  Yes,  sir,  [producing  a  paper.] 

Q.  Will  you  please  state,  assisting  your  memory  by  that  memorandum,  what 
took  place  there,  in  the  order  as  well  as  you  can,  and  as  distinctly  as  you  esn  ? 

A.  I  believe,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  that  the  memorandum  coven  it 
perhaps  as  distinctly  as  I  could  possibly  state  it.  I  wrote  it  immediately  afier 
the  occurrence  of  the  appearance  of  General  Thomas,  and  perhaps  it  will  state 
substantially  and  more  perfectly  than  I  could  state  from  memory  now  what 
occurred. 

Q.  Unless  objected  to,  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  shall  make  no  objection. 

The  witness  read  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  Washington  CrrT, 

February  2S,- 1866. 

In  the  presence  of  Secretary  Stanton,  Judge  Kellej,  Moorhead,  Dodge,  Van  Wyck,  Van 

Horn,  Delano,  and  Freeman  Clarke,  at  twenty-five  minutee  past  twelve  m..  General  Thomtf, 

'        '-    ~ -         —     .  "thcSec- 


yon  want,  sir  7' 
Thomas  demanded  of  Secretary  Stanton  the  surrender  of  the  Secretary  of  War  office. 

Stanton  denied  it  to  him,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  own  office  as  Adjutant  GeDeral 

Thomas  refused  to  go.     "I  claim  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  demand  it  by  order w 

the  President." 
Stanton.  **I  deny  your  authority  to  act,  and  order  you  back  to  your  own  office." 
Thomas.  **  I  will  stand  here.    I  want  no  unpleasantness  in  the  presence  of  these  gentle- 


men." 


Stanton.  "  Ton  can  stand  there  if  you  please,  but  you  cannot  act  as  Secretary  of  War. 
I  am  Secretary  of  War.    I  order  you  out  of  this  office  and  to  your  own." 
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TroMaB.  "I  refiiB6  to  go,  and  will  stond  here." 

9TABTON.  "How  are  70a  to  get  Doesession ;  do  von  mean  to  Bse  force t" 

Thomas.  *'  I  do  not  care  to  use  force,  but  mj  mind  is  made  up  as  to  what  I  shaU  do.  I 
want  no  nnpleasantnesa,  though.    I  shall  staj  here  and  act  as  Secretary  of  War." 

8TAHT0N.  **  YoQ  shall  not,  and  I  order  von,  as  yoor  superior,  back  to  your  own  office." 

Thomas.  "I  will  not  obey  you,  but  will  stand  here  and  remain  here." 

Stamton.  "  Tou  can  stand  there,  as  you  please.  I  order  you  out  of  this  office  to  your 
own.    I  am  Secretaiy  of  War,  and  your  supenor." 

Tbomis  then  went  into  opposite  room  across  hall  (General  Schriver*s)  and  commenced 
ordering  Qeneral  Schriver  and  Oeneral  £.  D.  Townsend.  Stanton  entered,  followed  by 
Moorfaead  and  Ferry,  and  ordered  those  generals  not  to  obey  or  pay  attention  to  Qeneral 
Tbomii's  orders ;  tliat  he  denied  his  assumed  authority  as  Secretary  of  War  m4  inUrim,  and 
forbsde  their  obedience  of  his  directions.  "I  am  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  now  order  you. 
General  Thomas,  out  of  this  office  to  your  own  quarters." 

Thomas.  '*I  will  not  go.    I  shall  discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  War." 

Stamtoh.  "You  will  not." 

Thomas.  '*I  shall  require  the  mails  of  the  War  Department  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and 
ihall  transact  the  business  of  the  office." 

Stahtok.  "Ton  shall  not  have  them,  and  I  order  you  to  your  own  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
jooiB,  gentlemen. 

Cross-examined  by  Hr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  stop  there  J 

A.  So  far  as  I  heard. 

Q.  Ton  then  left  the  office? 

A.  I  left  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  that.  I  left  General  Thomas 
in  Oeneral  Schriver's  room,  and  returned  into  the  Secretary  of  War's  room. 

Q.  Did  the  Secretary  return  with  you,  or  did  he  remain  ? 

A.  He  remained  a  few  moments  in  General  Schriver's  room,  and  then  re- 
tomed  to  his  own  room.    When  I  left,  he  was  in  his  own  room. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  did  you  get  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- . 
retwyofWar? 

A.  Hy  impression  is  it  was  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  in  the  morning.  It 
was  a  little  after  eleven,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Had  you  been  there  at  all  the  night  before? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  orders  given  by  General  Thomas  in  Schriver's  room  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Schriver's  room  at  the  time  those  orders  were  given  ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  threshold ;  I  had  reached  the  threshold.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  that  followed  Secretary  Stanton.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  and  Mr.  Moor- 
bead  second. 

William  H.  Emory  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  State  your  full  name. 

A  William  Helmsley  Emory. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  and  command  in  the  army  ? 

A.  I  am  colonel  of  the  fifth  cavalry,  and  brevet  major  general  in  the  army. 
My  command  is  the  department  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  command  of  that  department  1 

A.  Since  the  1st  of  September,  1867. 

Q.  Soon  after  you  went  into  command  of  the  department  did  you  have  any 
coQTenation  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  troops  in  the 
department  or  their  station  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  give  that  conversation,  will  you  state  to  the  Senate 
the  extent  of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  what  it  extends,  its  territorial 
limiu,  I  mean  ? 
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A.  The  department  of  Waehington  consistB  of  the  District  of  Oolnmbia, 
Maryland,  ana  Delaware,  excluding  Fort  Delaware. 

Q.  State  as  well  as  70a  can ;  if  70U  cannot  give  it  all,  give  the  substance 
of  that  conversation  which  jou  had  with  the  President  when  yon  first  entered 
upon  command. 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  anything  like  that  conversation.  I  can 
only  give  the  substance  of  it.  It  occurred  long  ago.  He  asked  me  about  the 
location  of  the  troops,  and  I  told  him  the  strength  of  each  post,  and,  as  near  u 
I  can  recollect,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 

Q.  Gro  on,  sir,  if  that  is  not  all. 

A.  That  was  the  substance  and  important  part  of  the  conversation.  There 
was  some  conversation  as  to  whether  more  troops  should  be  sent  here  or  not. 
I  recommended  that  there  should  be  troops  here,  and  called  the  President'B 
attention  to  a  report  of  General  Canby,  my  predecessor,  recommending  thai 
there  should  always  be  at  the  seat  of  government  at  least  a  brigade  of  ia&atry, 
a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry ;  and  some  conversation,  mostly 
of  my  own,  was  had  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  military  force  in  Mary- 
land that  was  then  going  on. 

Q.  What  military  force  7 

A.  A  force  organized  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Q.  Please  state,  as  well  as  you  can,  what  you  stated  to  the  President,  in  sub- 
stance, relative  to  the  formation  of  that  military  force. 

A.  I  merely  stated  that  I  did  not  see  the  object  of  it,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, and  that  I  did  not  like  the  organization ;  I  saw  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  state  what  your  objections  were  to  the  organization  f 

A.  I  think  it  is  likely  I  did ;  but  I  cannot  recollect  exactly  at  this  time  what 
they  were.  I  think  it  likely  that  I  stated  that  they  were  clothed  in  uniform 
that  was  offensive  to  our  people,  some  portions  of  them ;  and  that  they  were 
officered  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  southern  army. 

Q.  By  the  offensive  uniform  do  you  mean  the  gray  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  anything  else  at  that  time  1 

A.  Notning. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  the  President  upon  your  own  thought  or  were  yon  sent 
for  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  When  again  did  he  send  for  you  for  any  such  purpose  1 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  22d  of  February. 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  you  receive  the  message  1 

A.  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Moore  1 

A.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  President  and  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Q.  Have  you  that  note  ? 

A.  I  have  not.     It  may  be  in  my  desk  at  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  produce  that  note  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives] 

A.  I  read  from  it. 

Q.  Have  you  since  seen  that  note  as  copied  in  their  proceedings  t 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  that  a  correct  copy  t 

A.  That  is  a  correct  copy. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Shall  I  use  it* 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Use  it,  subject  to  the  production  of  the  original. 
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Mr.  Manaeer  Butlbr.  If  desired.    I  suppose  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  [band- 
ing a  printed  paper  to  tbe  witness.]     Will  70a  read  itt 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

ExECUTiYE  Kahsion,  Washtnotok,  D.  C, 

FebrMary  22,  1868. 

OeSERAL :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  him 
u  Mrly  as  practicable. 

Very  respectiuIlT  and  tnily,  joars, 

WILLIAM  O.  MOORE, 

United  States  Arm$. 

Q.  How  early  did  yon  call  f 

A.  I  called  immediately. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  abont  midday. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find  with  the  President,  if  anybody  t 

A.  I  fonnd  the  President  alone  when  I  first  went  in. 

Q.  Will  jou  bave  tbe  kindness  to  state  as  nearly  as  yon  can  wbat  took  place 
there! 

A.  I  will  try  and  state  the  substance  of  it,  but  tbe  words  I  cannot  undertake 
to  etate  exactly.  Tbe  President  asked  me  if  I  recollected  a  conversation  be  bad 
had  with  me  when  I  first  took  command  of  tbe  department.  I  told  bim  that  I 
recollected  the  fact  of  tbe  conversation  distinctly.  He  then  asked  me  wbat 
cfatnges  bad  been  made.  I  told  bim  no  material  changes;  but  such  as  bad  been 
made  I  could  state  at  once.  I  went  on  to  state  tbat  in  tbe  fall  six  companies  of 
the  twenty-nintb  infantry  bad  been  brought  to  this  city  to  winter;  bat,  as  an 
ofl^t  to  tbat,  four  companies  of  tbe  twelfth  infantry  bad  been  detached  to 
Sooth  Carolina,  on  the  request  of  tbe  commander  of  tbat  district;  that  two 
companies  of  artillery,  tbat  bad  been  detached -by  my  predecessor,  one  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  putting  down  tbe  Fenian  difficulties,  bad  been 
retamed  to  the  command ;  tbat  although  the  number  of  companies  had  been 
increased,  tbe  numerical  strength  of  tbe  command  was  very  much  tbe  same, 
growing  out  of  an  order  reducing  tbe  artillery  and  infantry  companies  from  tbe 
maximam  of  tbe  war  establishment  to  tbe  minimum  of  tbe  peace  establishment. 
The  President  said,  "I  do  not  refer  to  tbose  changes."  I  replied  that  if  he 
would  state  wbat  changes  be  referred  to,  or  who  made  tbe  report  of  tbe  changes, 
perhaps  I  could  be  more  explicit.  He  said,  **  I  refer  to  recent  chances,  within 
a  day  or  two,"  or  something  to  tbat  effect.  I  told  bim  I  tbought  I  could 
allure  bim  tbat  no  changes  had  been  made;  tbat,  under  a  recent  order  issued 
for  the  government  of  tbe  armies  of  tbe  United  States,  founded  upon  a  law  of 
Congress,  all  orders  bad  to  be  transmitted  through  General  Grant  to  tbe  army, 
and,  in  like  manner,  all  orders  coming  from  General  Grant  to  any  of  ^is  subor- 
dinate officers  must  necessarily  come,  if  in  my  department,  through  me ;  tbat  if, 
bj  chance,  an  order  bad  been  given  to  any  junior  officer  of  mine,  it  was  his  duty 
at  once  to  report  the  fitct.  The  President  asked  me,  "Wbat  order  do  you  refer 
to?"  Ireplied,  "To  Order  No.  17  of  tbe  series  of  1867."  He  said.  " I  would 
like  to  see  tbe  order,"  and  a  messenger  was  despatcbed  for  it.  At  this  time  a 
gentleman  came  in  wbo  I  supposed  had  business  in  no  way  connected  witb  the 
business  tbat  I  bad  in  band,  and  I  withdrew  to  tbe  further  end  of  the  room, 
and  while  tbere  tbe  messenger  came  witb  tbe  book  of  orders,  and  banded  it  to 
me.  As  soon  as  tbe  gentleman  had  witbdrawn  I  returned  to  tbe  President,  witb 
tbe  book  in  my  band,  and  said  I  would  take  it  as  a  favor  if  be  would  permit 
ne  to  call  bis  attention  to  tbat  order;  tbat  it  bad  been  passed  in  an  appropria- 
tion hill,  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  bad  escaped  bis  attention.  He  took  tbe 
order  and  read  it,  and  observed,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  tbat  makes  me  Gonmiander-in-cbief,  or  witb  tbe  terms  of 
yonr  commission." 

Mr.  HowABD.  Repeat  bis  language,  if  you  please. 
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The  Witness.  I  cannot  repeat  it  any  nearer  than  I  am  now  doing. 

Mr.  Conk  LINO.  Repeat  your  last  answer  louder,  so  that  we  may  hear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  he  said. 

The  Witness.  What  who  said,  the  Pi'eaident  or  me  f 

Mr.  HowABb.  The  President. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "  This  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  ConstitutioD  of 
the  United  States,  which  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  or  with  the  tenns  of 
your  commission."  I  replied,  '*  That  is  the  order  which  you  have  approved  and 
issued  to  the  army  for  our  government,"  or  something  to  that  efiPect.  I  cannot 
recollect  the  exact  words,  nor  do  I  intend  to  quote  the  exact  words,  of  the  Preei- 
dent.  He  said,  ''Am  I  to  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not give  an  order  except  through  the  General  of  the  army,"  or  "General  Ghrantr 
I  said,  in  reply,  that  that  was  my  impression ;  that  that  was  the  opinion  that  tbe 
army  entertained,  and  I  thought  upon  that  subject  they  were  a  unit.  I  sIbo 
said,  ''  I  think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  President,  to  say  to  you  that  when  this  order  came 
out  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  what  were  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  officer  under  that  order,  and  some  eminent  lawyers  were  consulted-- 
I  myself  consulted  one — and  the  opinion  was  given  to  me  decidedly  and  uae- 
qnivocally  that  we  were  bound  by  the  order,  constitutional  or  not  constitutional." 
The  President  observed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  evident. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Before  you  pass  from  that,  did  you  state  to  him  who 
the  lawyers  were  that  had  been  consulted  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  on  that  subject  ? 

A.  Perhaps,  in  reference  to  that,  a  part  of  my  statement  was  not  altogether 
correct     In  regard  to  myself,  I  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  him,  whether  correct  or  otherwise? 

A.  I  will  state  it.  I  stated  that  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  is 
reply  to  his  question  as  to  whom  it  was  I  had  consulted ;  and  I  understand  other 
officers  had  consulted  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  what  opinion  had  been  reported  from  those  consnlta- 
tions? 

A.  I  stated  before  that  the  lawyer  that  I  had  consulted  stated  to  me  that  we 
were  bound  by  it  undoubtedly;  and  I  understood  from  some  officers,  who  I 
supposed  had  consulted  Mr.  Johnson,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  reply  to  that  ? 

A.  The  President  said,  "  The  object  of  the  law  is  evident."  There  the  con. 
versation  ended  by  my  thanking  him  for  the  courtesy  with  which  he  had  allowed 
me  to  express  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  Did^ou  then  withdraw? 

A.  I  then  withdrew. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Greneral  Thomas  that  morning? 

A.  I  did  not,  that  I  recollect.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  • 

Q.  (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  State  whether  that  is  an  official  copy 
of  the  order  to  which  jron  referred  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It. is  only  a  part  of  the  order.  The  order  which  I  had  in  my 
hand,  and  which  I  have  in  my  office,  has  the  appropriation  bill  in  firont  of  it 
That  is,  perhaps,  another  form  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office;  bat  it 
is  the  substance  of  one  part  of  the  order. 

Q.  Is  it  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  matter? 

A.  So  far  as  it  concerns  this  matter  it  is  the  same  order;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
copy,  or,  more  properly,  the  same  edition.  There  are  two  editions  of  the  order, 
one  published  with  the  appropriation  bill,  and  this  is  a  section  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  probably  has  been  published  as  a  detached  section. 

Q.  Is  that  an  official  copy  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  an  official  copy. 
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Q.  This,  I  obsenre,  is  headed  **  Order  No.  15."  I  observed  you  said  **  No. 
17."    Do  yoa  refer  to  the  same  or  different  orders  1 

A.  I  refer  to  the  same  order,  and  I  think  Order  No.  17  is  the  one  containing 
the  appropriation  bill,  the  one  I  referred  to,  and  the  one  I  had  in  my  hand,  and, 
I  think,  the  one  that  is  on  file  in  my  office.  That  made  the  confusion  in  the 
fint  place.  I  may  have  said  Order  15  or  17,  but  Order  No.  17  embraces,  I 
thiok,  all  the  appropriation  bill,  and  is  the  full  order. 

Q.  This  is  No.  15,  and  covers  the  second  and  third  sections  of  that  act  ? 

A.  The  sections  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  ^to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  propose  to  put 
this  paper  in  evidence,  if  you  do  not  object. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Allow  us  to  look  at  it. 

elie  paper  was  handed  to  the  counsel  and  examined.] 
r.  Stanbbry.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  We  wiU  treat  that  as  equivalent  to  Order  No.  17,  unless  some 
difference  should  appear. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  There  is  no  difference,  I  believe,  and  it  is  the  same 
u  is  Bet  out  in  the  answer.    Do  you  desire  to  have  it  read  ? 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  manager  will  read  it,  if  he  pleases. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  read  as  follows : 

[Qeneril  Orders  No.  15. 1 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Opfic% 

fVaskingtan,  March  12,  1868. 

The  following  extract  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  published  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  all  concerned : 

[PuBLio— No.  85.] 

AK  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  jear  ending  Jane  30, 

1868,  apd  foi  other  purposes. 

•  ••••••• 

8ec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  the 
Uoited  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
nilitary  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of 
the  army  shall  not  oe  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty 
ebewbere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous  approval 
of tbe Senate;  and  anv  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  militaiy  operations  issued  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  anv  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
oiitdeiiieanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any 
orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
vders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  section  three  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
Appointments  to  the  lulitary  Academy,  approved  June  16,  1866,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
Kpealed. 

8ec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
ttry  and  of  the  fYeedmen's  Bureau  to  prohibit  and  prevent  whipping  or  maiming  of  the  per- 
son as  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  by  any  pretended  civil  or  miU- 
tsnr  authority  in  any  State  lately  in  rebellion,  until  the  civil  government  of  such  State  shall 
l^re  been  restored,  and  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  mititarv  forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in 
^itber  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Loniaiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  further  organization, 
inninff,  or  calling  mto  service  of  the  said  militia  forces,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  the  same  shall  oe  authorized  by  Congress. 


Approved  March  2,  1867. 

Bj  Older  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Official: 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Aetietant  Adjutant  General, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Aetietant  Adjutant  Qeneral, 
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Q.  You  are  Btill  in  command  of  the  department,  as  I  imdentand  1 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  The  paper  which  you  had,  and  which  was  read  by  the  President  on  that 
day,  was  marked  "Orders  No.  17,"  was  it? 

A.  15  or  17. 

Q.  This  is  15 ;  is  the  other  17  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was,  but  I  will  not  be  sure. 

Q.  In  that  paper  marked  No.  17  was  the  whole  appropriation  act  printed  and 
set  out,  and  was  it  in  other  respects  like  this  ? 

A.  In  other  respects  like  that.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  state.  The 
copy  on  file  in  my  office  contains  the  appropriation  bill,  and  I  may  have  con- 
founded them.     It  is  numbered  17. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  impression  that  the  paper  read  by  you  at  the  President's 
was  the  same  you  had  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression,  although  it  may  have  been  that  now  before  jotL 
1  cannot  say. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  when  the  document  No.  17  was  sent  to  the  officers 
0  f  the  army,  there  was  a  discussion  among  them,  you  said  1 

A.  Yep. 

Q.  I  see  this  document  contains  no  construction  of  that  act,  but  simply  givea 
the  act  for  their  information ;  is  that  so  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  reading  the  act,  then,  a  discussion  arose  among  the  officers  of  the 
army? 

A   Yes. 

Q.  As  to  its  meaning,  or  what  t 

A.  A  discussion  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  an  officer's  obligations  were 
under  that  act. 

Q.  You  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  War  Department  or  elsewhere 
except  what  are  contained  in  that  document  itself? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  It  left  you,  then,  to  construe  'the  act  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  you  say  that  to  settle  your  doubts  you  applied  to  an  eminent 
lawyer  ? 

A.  I  had  no  doubt  myself,  but  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  others. 

Q.  You  applied  to  an  eminent  lawyer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  gentleman  whom  you  applied  to  was  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  he  that  advised  you  that  you  were  bound  to  obey  only  orders 
coming  through  Oeneral  Grant,  whether  it  was  constitutional  or  unconstitutioDal 
to  send  orders  in  that  way  ? 

A.  The  question  of  Constitution  was  not  raised ;  it  was  only  a  question  of 
whether  we  were  bound  by  that  order. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  answer  was  **  constitutional  or  not  con- 
stitutional," in  your  response  to  General  Butler  ? 

A.  I  made  a  mistake,  then.  The  question  was  whether  we  were  bound  by 
it,  and  I  should  like  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certainly.  (To  the  witness.)  You  said  in  your  former  answer 
that  the  advice  was  that  you  were  bound  to  obey  it  whether  it  was  constita- 
tional  or  not. 

A.  Until  it  was  decided.  We  had  no  right  to  judge  of  the  Constitution — ^the 
officers  had  not. 
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Q.  That  was  the  advice  70a  got } 
A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  it  was  decided— decided  by  whom  and  where  ? 
A.  67  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  not  only  that,  after  the  decision  is  made  it 
maBt  bepromulgated  to  us  in  orders  as  null  and  void,  and  no  longer  operating. 
Q.  When  you  said  to  the  President  that  he  had  approved  something,  did  70U 
speak  in  reference  to  that  Order  No.  17  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  act  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.   What  did  you  mean  to  say — that  he  had  approved  the  order,  or  had 
approTed  the  act  1 

A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  order  and  the  act  are  the  same  thinff ;  and 
if  yon  will  observe,  it  is  marked  "  approved."     That  means  by  the  President. 
Q.   What  is  marked  '*  approved,''  the  order  or  the  act  7 
A.   The  act  is  marked  '*  approved."     The  order  contains  nothing  but  the  act ; 
not  a  'Word  besides. 

Q.   Then  the  approval  that  you  referred  to  was  to  the  act  ? 
A.    I  consider  the  act  and  the  order  the  same. 
Q.    But  the  word  "  approved"  you  speak  of  was  to  the  act  ? 
A.   Of  course ;  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  army  the  act  and  the 
order  are  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  we  now  o£fer  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  Geoeral  Emory's  commission : 

The  Pnsident  of  tke  United  States,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents  greeting : 

KiBO^vr  ye,  that  I  do  hereby  confer  on  William  H.  Emory,  of  tbe  army  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  iwith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  rank  of  major  general  by  brevet  in  said 
army,  to  rank  as  such  from  tbe  VMh  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ld65|  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia ;  and  I  do  strictly  charge  and 
require  aII  officers  and  soldiers  to  obey  and  respect  him  accordingly  ;  and  he  is  to  observe  and 
follow  soch  orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  officers  set  over  him  accordiog  to  law, 
acd  tbe  mles  and  discipline  of  war.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  plea- 
sine  of  the  President  ot  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

Given  onder  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Jd66,  and  ot  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
ISemX  of  the  War  Department.] 

Bt  tlie  President: 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War 

This  18  doly  certified  from  the  department,  the  certificate  heing  as  follows : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

March  24,  1868. 

It  ftppeani  from  the  records  of  this  ofBce  that  the  annexed  document  is  a  trae  copy  of  the 
onmiatX  oommiMion  issued  to  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emory,  United  States  army, 
from  tbi«  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Be  it  Icnown  that  E.  D.  Townsend,  who  has  signed  the  foregoing  certificate,  is  an  assist- 
ant adJotAot  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  states,  and  that  to  his  attestation  as  such 
fuU  faitb  and  credit  are  and  ought  to  be  given. 

In  teAtimony  whereof  I,  £.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  tbe  seal  of  the  Department  of  War  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  on 
ibiM  :24th  day  of  March,  ib68. 

]  E.  M.  STANTON,  Suretarp  of  War. 
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We  also  offer  the  order  assigning  Greneral  Emory  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington : 

[Special  Ordeni,  No.  426.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Unfted  States, 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  August  27, 18^. 

[Extract.] 

25.  Brevet  Major  General  W.  H.  Emoir  will  forthwith  relieve  Brevet  Major  General 

department  of  Wa 
le  to  nifl  t 
By  command  of  General  Grant. 


Canby,  in  command  of  the  department  of  Washington,  and  bv  direction  of  the  rresident  is 
a8sig:ned  to  duty  accordine  to  nis  brevet  of  major  general  while  exercising^  snch  oommaad. 


E.  D.  TOWNSEKD, 
Assistant  Adjutant  OtMrsl, 
Official : 

E.  D.  TOWN8END, 
Assistant  Adjutant  OiutnL 

We  now  offer  the  order  of  the  President,  nnder  which  General  Thomas 
resumed  his  duties  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  Fehruarg  13, 1868. 

General:  I  desire  that  Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  resume  his  duties  as 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  United  States    Washington,  D,  C 

It  is  the  original  order. 

I  now  offer  the  original  letter  of  General  Grant  requesting  the  President  to 
put  in  writing  a  verbal  order  which  he  had  given  him  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
letter.     Both  the  letter  and  the  indorsement  by  the  President  are  original. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Allow  us  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Certainly. 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  counsel,  and  after  examination  returned  to  the 
managers.) 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  will  read  it : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Unffed  States, 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  2A,  1868. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  very  respectfully  to  request  to  have  in  writine  the  order  which  the 
President  gave  me  verbally  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  to  disregard  the  orders  of  Hon.  £• 
M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  I  knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his 
orders. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General, 
His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  which  letter  is  the  following  indorsement : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  29,  1868. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 

In  reply  to  request  of  General  Grant  of  the  24th  January,  1868,  the  President  does  so,  flf 
follows : 

As  requested  in  this  communication.  General  Grant  is  instructed  in  writing:  not  to  obey 
any  order  from  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President, 
unless  such  order  is  known  by  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

A1«>REW  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  read  by  the  Clerk. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
The  Secretarj  read  the  letter  of  General  Orant  and  the  indorsement  last  read 
by  Mr.  Manager  Wilson. 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  next  document  which  we  prodace  is  a  letter 
written  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  General  Grant  of  date  of  Feb* 
rnarj  10,  1868.  It  is  the  original  letter,  and  I  send  it  to  counsel  that  they  may 
examine  it 

[The  letter  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  examined  by 
them.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  a  part  of  a  correspondence  between  General  Grant  and  the  President.  I 
ask  the  honorable  managers  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  produce  the  entire 
correspondence  1 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  produce  anything  beyond 
thi«  letter  which  we  now  offer. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  other  part  of  the  correspondence  but  this  letter! 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  is  all  we  propose  now  to  offer. 

[The  letter  was  returned  to  the  managers.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  wish  the  honorable  managers  to  state  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  this  letter  t  What  is  the  object  ?  What  is  the  relevancy  ? 
What  does  it  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  may  state  that  the  special  object  we  have  in  view  in 
the  introduction  of  this  letter  is  to  show  the  President's  own  declaration  of  hiff 
intent  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  resuming  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
his  case,  and  the  requirement  of  the  tenure- of-office  bill.    Do  you  desire  it  read  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certainly,  if  it  is  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Chibf  Jcsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  February  10,  ldC8. 

General  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  year  letter  of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to 
preclude  any  reply  on  my  partv  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  ^iven  to  the 
c<  rrespondenee  of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  involved, 
indace  me  to  take  this  mode  df  ^ving,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  ob,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  present  on 
lb*'  occasion  of  oar  conversation  on  the  Nth  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  they  have 
Ki'inrSiied  to  me  upon  the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

Yun  speak  of  my  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo  as  a  reiteration  of  the  *'many  and  gross  misre- 
presentations  "  contained  in  certain  newspaper  articles,  and  reassert  the  correctness  of  the 
^tatenwiits  contained  in  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo ;  adding — and  here  I  give 
7001  own  worda-^**  anything  in  yours  in  reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  notwiSistandiDg." 

When  a  controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  point  to  which  this  has  been  brought, 
f^nhet  assertion  or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  should  cease,  especially  where,  u[>on 
^:ilier  side,  it  loses  the  character  of  the  respectful  discussion  which  is  required  by  the  relations 
ia  Hhich  the  parties  stand  to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  and  temper.  In  such  a 
C4s«t  if  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  opposing  statements,  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
trurn  those  statements  alone,  and  from  whatever  intrinsic  probabilities  they  afford  in  favor  of 
"'  a^Qst  either  of  the  parties.  I  should  not  shrink  from  this  test  in  this  controversy ;  but, 
'iTtauately,  it  is  not  lelt  to  this  test  alone.  There  were  five  cabinet  officers  present  at  the 
C"QTeraation,  the  detail  of  which,  in  my  letter  of  the  2dth  ultimo,  you  allow  yourbelf  to  say 
t>Ji)tAins  "many  and  gross  misrepresentations.**  These  gentlemen  hoard  that  couversntiun 
«Qd  have  read  my  statement.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  leave  the  proof  without  a 
Tord  of  comment. 

I  defm  it  proper,  before  concluding  this  communication,  to  notice  some  of  the  statements 
€<mtaiD6d  in  yonr  letter. 

Voa  lay  tliat  a  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  you  to  the  Pres* 
.tknt  '*  would  have  involved  a  resistance  to  law,  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  whole  history 
^^  '^  ^^^i>®<^tion  with  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton."  You  then  state  that  you  had  fears 
^  netident  would,  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  8tanton,  appoint  some  one  in  his  place  who 
**M  embarraas  the  armv  in  carrying  out  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  add : 

"It  was  to  prevent  such  an  appointment  that  I  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 
|ivnai,  and  not  for  the  purpose  ot  enabling  yon  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  my  withholding 
>:  itom  him  in  opposition  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  surrendering  it  to  one  who  won  id, 
^  the  ttatementa  and  assumptions  in  your  communication  plainly  indicate  was  sought." 

16  IP 
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First  of  all,  you  here  admit  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  what  you  term  '^the  vbok 
history  "  of  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton's  snspensioUf  you  intended  to  circumyent  tbr 
President.  It  was  to  carry  out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the  appointment.  This  wu 
in  your  mind  at  the  time  of  your  acceptance.  It  was  not,  then,  in  olwdienoe  to  the  order  (ii 
your- superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  that  you  assumed  the  duties'of  tbeoi&ce. 
xou  knew  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  officer 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  you  intended  to  defeat  that  purpose.  You  accepted  the  office,  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  President,  but  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  this  purpose,  so  entertained  by  yoa. 
had  been  cx)nfined  to  yourself;  if,  when  accepting  the  office,  you  had  done  so  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  frustrate  the  President,  it  would  have  been  a  tacit  deception.  In  the  ethics  of 
some  persons  such  a  course  is  allowable.  But  you  cannot  stand  even  upon  that  questionabfe 
ground.  The  *' history  "  of  your  connection  with  this  transaction,  as  written  by  yourself, 
places  you  in  a  different  predicament,  and  shows  that  you  not  only  concealed  your  desi|fii 
from  the  President,  but  induced'him  to  suppose  that  you  would  carry  out  his  purpose  to  keep 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  by  retaining  it  yourself  after  an  attempted  restoration  by  the  Seit- 
ate,  so  as  to  require  Mr.  Stanton  to  establish  his  right  by  judicial  decision. 

I  now  give  that  part  of  this  "history**  as  written  by  yourself  in  your  letter  of  the  38tli 
ultimo : 

"  Some  time  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  tnCertm,  the  President 
asked  me  my  views  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue,  in  case  the  Seuaft 
should  not  concur  in  his  suspension,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  office.  My  reply  was.insub- 
stancCj  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  lllustratiDg  my 
position  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  police  commissioaeri." 

Now,  at  that  time,  as  you  admit  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  you  held  the  office  foi  tbe 
i^ery  object  of  defeating  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  that  letter  you  say  that  in  accepting  tbe 
office,  one  motive  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  appointing  some  other  person  who  would 
retain  possession,  and  thus  mako  judicial  proceedings  necessary.  You  knew  the  Preside&t 
was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  with  any  one  who  would  not,  by  holding  it,  compel  Mr. 
Stanton  to  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly  understood  that  in  this  interview,  * '  some  time" 
afler  you  accepted  the  office,  the  President,  not  content  with  your  silence,  desired  an  exprre* 
fiion  of  your  views,  and  you  answered  him  that  Mr.  Stanton  "  would  have  to  appeal  to  the 
courts.** 

If  the  President  had  reposed  confidence  before  he  knew  your  views,  and  that  confidence 
had  been  violated,  it  might  have  been  said  he  made  a  mistake ;  but,a  violatiou  of  confidenet 
reposed  after  that  conversation  was  no  mistake  of  his  nor  of  yours.  It  is  the  fact  only  tb&t 
needs  be  stated,  that  at  the  date  of  this  conversation  you  did  not  intend  to  hold  the  office 
with  the  purpose  of  forcing  Mr.  Stanton  into  court,  but  did  hold  it  then,  and  had  accepted  it, 
to  prevent  that  course  from  being  carried  out  'In  other  words,  you  said  to  the  President: 
'*That  is  the  proper  course,**  and  you  said  to  yourself:  **  1  have  accepted  this  office  and  now 
hold  it  to  defeat  that  course.'*  The  excuse  you  make  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  that  let- 
ter of  the  28th  ultimo,  that  afterwards  you  changed  your  views  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  point  is,  that  befoire 
you  changed  your  views,  you  had  secretly  determined  to  do  the  very  thing  which  ai  last  m 
did — suiTender  the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  You  may  havt>  changed  your  views  as  to  the  law, 
but  you  certainly  did  not  change  your  views  as  to  the  course  you  had  marked  out  for  yoor- 
self  from  the  beginning. 

I  will  only  notice  one  more  statement  in  your  letter' of  the  3d  instant — ^that  the  perform* 
^nce  of  the  promises,  which  it  is  alleged  were  made  by  you,  would  have  involved  yon  in  the 
resistance  ot  law.  I  know  of  no  statute  that  would  have  been  violated  had  tou,  canring 
out  your  promises  in  good  faith,  tendered  your  resignation  when  you  concluded  not  to  be 
made  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings.    You  add : 

"I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to 
disobey  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  superior  and  ^our  subordinate,  without  kav- 
ing  countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey.*' 

On  jthe  24th  ultimo  you  addressed  a  note  to  the  President,  requesting  in  writing  an  order 
given  to  you  verbally  five  days  before  to  disregard  orders  from  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretair  a: 
War,  until  you  "knew  from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his  orders." 

On  the  2Uth,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  did  give  you  instructions  in  writing  '*not 
to  obey  any  order  from  the  War  Department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  such  order  is  known  oy  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive.** 

There  are  some  orders  which  a  Secretary  of  War  may  issue  without  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  there  are  others  which  he  issues  simplv  as  the  agent  of  the  President,  and  which 
purport  to  be  "by  direction**  of  the  President.  For  such  orders  the  President  is  responsible, 
and  he  should  therefore  know  and  understand  what  they  are  before  giving  such  **  direetion.*^ 
Mr.  Stanton  states,  in  Ins  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  which  accompanies  the  published  corri^ 
spondence,  that  he  "  has  had  no  correspondence  with  the  President  since  the  ISth  of  Aagu^ 
last;"  and  he  further  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  office  he  has  continu^  to 
discharge  them  "without  any  personal  or  written  communication  with  the  I^nesident  f  aotl 
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be  Ms,  "no  orders  have  been  issaed  from  this  department  in  the  name  of  the  President 
with  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  received  no  orders  from  him." 

It  thas  seems  that  Mr.  Stanton  now  dischargees  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  without 
aor  referpnoe  to  the  President,  and  without  using  his  name. 

kv  order  to  yon  had  only  reference  to  orders  '* assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of 
the  President"  It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  that  you  have  received  no  such 
orden  from  him.  However,  m  your  note  to  the  President  of  the  30th  ultimo,  in  which  you 
ftcknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  written  order  of  the  29th,  you  say  that  you  have  been 
iortinned  by  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  has  not  received  any  order  limiting  his  authority  to  issue 
ordfni  to  the  army,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  department,  and  state  that  **  while  this 
aotburity  to  the  War  Deoartment  is  not  countermanded,  it  will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to 
me  thst  any  orders  issnea  from  the  War  Department  by  direction  of  the  President  are  author- 
ised by  the  Executive." 

The  President  issues  an  order  to  yon  to  obey  no  order  from  the  War  Department,  purport- 
ing to  be  made  **by  the  direction  of  the  President,"  until  you  have  referred  it  to  him  for  his 
ftpproTal.  Yon  reply  that  you  have  received  the  President's  order  and  will  not  obey  it ;  but 
will  obey  an  order  purporting  to  be  given  by  his  direction,  if  it  comes  from  the  War  Depart- 
•war.  You  will  not  obey  the  direct  order  of  the  President,  but  will  obey  his  indirect  order. 
It  as  yon  say,  there  has  been  a  practice  in  the  War  Department  to  issue  orders  in  the  name 
of  the  I'lesident  without  his  direction,  does  not  the  precise  order  you  have  requested  and 
have  received  change  the  practice  m  to  the  General  of  the  army  7  Could  not  the  President 
euontermand  any  such  order  issued- to  yon  from  the  War  Department?  If  you  should 
recrive  an  order  from  that  department,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  President,  to  do  a  special 
act,  and  an  order  directly  from  the  President  himself  not  to  do  the  act,  is  there  a  doubt 
which  you  are  to  obey  t  You  answer  the  question  when  you  say  to  the  President,  in  your* 
letter  of  the  3d  instant,  the  Secretary  of  War  "  is  my  superior  and  your  subordinate,"  and 
ytt  jayQ  refuse  obedience  to  the  superior  out  of  deference  to  the  subordinate. 

Without  further  comment  upon  thfe  insubordinate  attitude  which  you  have  assumed,  I  am 
tt  aioss  to  know  how  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President, 
who  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  ia 
iLerefbre  the  official  superior  as  well  of  the  General  of  the  army  as  of  the  Secrotary  of  War. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

General  U.  S.  Gramt, 

Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Several  seDators  had  gone  out  daring  the  reading  of  the  letter.] 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.    We  now 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Before  the  honorable  manager  proceed?,  he  will  wait 
until  the  seats  of  the  senators  are  filled.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  inform 
senators  that  their  presence  ia  wanted. 

Several  senators  nayin^retnmed  to  the  chamber. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  ask  the  honorable  manager  if  he  is  done  reading  all  that 
MoDgs  to  that  letter.  In  that  letter  certain  documents  are  referred  to  as 
eiplauatorj  of  it.    Do  70a  propose  to  read  those  papers  1 

>Ir.  Manager  Wilson.  All  has  been  read  which  we  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  You  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  offer  the  papers,  copies  of 
vkich  accompany  that  letter  and  which  are  referred  to  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  have  stated  to  the  counsel  that  we  offered  a  letter 
^'f  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  read.  We  proposed  to- 
^^"T  the  letter  ;  we  have  offered  it;  and  it  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  do  not  now  propose  to  offer 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  entire  letter  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  understand  that.  We  ask  that  the  documents 
Tf/f rred  to  be  read  with  that  letter.  They  accompany  it,  and  are  referred  to  in 
H  and  explain  it. 

Mr  Manager  Wilson.  We  offer  nothing,  sir,  but  the  letter. 

3Ir.  Stanbbry.  Then  we  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  If  the  counsel  have  anything  to  offer  when  they  come 
to  present  their  case  we  will  then  consider  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  ask  it  as  a  part  of  the  letter.  Suppose  there  were  a 
I>j£t«cript  there,  would  you  not  read  it  1 
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Mr.  Manager  Wilson.    There  ia  no  postecript.     That  settles  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  But  there  is  matter  added  to  ic. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  There  is  no  matter  added  to  it.  The  letter  is  there 
as  written  hy  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief 'Justice,  we  will  take  a  mling  npon  that  point 
On  the  first  page  of  the  letter  the  matter  is  referred  to,  which  I  will  read : 

General  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  wonld  seem  to  pre- 
clude any  reply  on  my  part ;  biit  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  g^iven  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  iiSTolred, 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  givin^if,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communications  which  hare 
passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  were  preseotoB 
the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  which  they  hsTt 
addressed  to  me  upon  this  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

Again,  he  says : 

There  were  five  cabinet  officers  present  at  the  conversation,  the  detiul  of  which,  in  my  letts 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to  say,  contains  **many  and  gross  misrepieaeBta- 
tiona  "  These  gentlemen  heard  that  conversation,  and  have  read  my  statement.  They  speik 
lor  themselves,  and  I  leave  the  proof  without  a  word  of  comment. 

That  is  an  answer  to  the  statement  referred  to,  and  made  a  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  suppose  the  counsel  does  not  claim  that  this  is  not 
she  letter  complete.  We  propose  to  offer  nothing  beyond  that,  and  this  letter 
it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  wish  to  make  the  point,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen are  now  bound  to  produce  those  communications  as  a  part  of  that  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  letter 
without  the  accompanying  papers  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  objection  comes  too 
late,  even  if  it  would  have  been  of  force  if  made  at  the  proper  time.  The  letter 
has  been  submitted  and  read,  and  is  in  evidence  now. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  assumed  that  you  were  going  to  read  the  whole  of  it 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  whole  of  the  letter  has  been  read. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  the  objection  may 
now  be  taken.  (To  the  counsel  for  respondent.)  Do  you  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  letter  without  the  accompanying  papers  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  point  is  that  these  enclosures  form  a  part  of  the  comninni* 
cation  made  by  the  l^resident  to  General  Grant ;  and  we  assumed  that  they 
would  be  read  as  a  part  of  it  when  the  letter  was  offered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  desire  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  we  claim  that 
we  are  under  no  obligation  by  any  rule  of  evidence  whatever,  in  introducing  a 
written  statement- of  the  accused,  to  give  in  evidence  the  statements  of  tliird 
persons  referred  to  generally  by  him  in  that  written  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  their  statements,  we  say,  would  not  be  evidence  against  the  President  at 
all.  They  would  be  hearsay.  They  would  not  be  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  parties  affirmed.  The  matter  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  President  shows 
that  the  papers,  without  producing  them  here,  have  relation  to  a  question  of  fact 
between  nimself  and  General  Grant,  which  question  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  Pre- 
sident is  concerned,  is  affirmed  in  his  letter  by  himself  and  for  himself,  and 
concludes  him  ;  and  we  insist  that  if  forty  members  of  his  cabinet  were  to  writo 
otherwise  it  could  not  affect  this  question.  It  concludes  him ;  it  is  bis  own 
declaration  ;  and  the  matter  of  dispute  between  himself  and  General  Grant  al- 
though it  is  referred  to  in  this  letter,  is  no  part  of  the  matter  upon  which  we  rely 
in  this  accusation  against  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Curtis.  We  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Of  courae  the  gentlemen  rely  on  it;  but  they  a^k  ns 
to  introduce  matter  which  we  say  by  no  rule  of  evidence  is  admissible  at  all. 
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and  for  tbe  reason  wbich  I  have  stated  already;  it  is  not  tbe  higbest  evidence 
of  the  fact.  If  we  are  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
about  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  as  I  said  before,  this  letter  discloses  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  claim  that  the  highest  evidence,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
is  DoC  their  nnswom  letter,  bnt  is  their  sworn  testimony ;  and  that  by  no  rule  of 
eridence  are  the  letters  admissible.  I  admit  that  if  the  letters,  according  to  the 
statement  here,  showed  a  statement  adopted  by  the  President  himself  in  regard 
to  the  matter  with  which  we  charge  him,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  different  ques- 
tion, although  it  would  not  take  it  then  entirely  ont  of  the  rnle  of  evidence;  but 
nnyhoiy  can  see  by  this  reference  that  it  is  not  the  point  at  all.  I  venture  to 
Faj  that  in  these  letters,  when  the  gentlemen  come  to  offer  them  in  evidence 
here  and  we  come  to  consider  them,  there  is  not  a  single  statement  of  any  cab- 
inet officer  whatever  that  will  in  any  manner  qualify  the  confession  of  the  Presi- 
dent written  upon  the  paper  now  read  that  his  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  and  prevent  the  Secretary  of  War,  after 
being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  his  suspension  being  non-concurred  in,  from 
entering  upon  forthwith  and  resuming,  as  that  law  requires,  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  is  the  point  of  this  matter.  We  introduce  it  for  the  pnrp'ose  of 
Fbowing  the  President's  confession  of  his  intent,  and  we  say  that  in  every  point 
of  ligbt  we  can  view  it,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  the  letters  referred 
to  of  the  cabinet  ministers  are  foreign  to  the  case,  and  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  introduce  them,  and  in  our  judgment  have  no  right  to  introduce  them  at 
all  being  wholly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  President 

Tbe  Ghibf  Justicb.  Before  you  proceed  the  counsel  for  the  President  will 
please  to  state  their  objection  in  writing. 

llie  objection  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  thi3  desk. 

Tbe  Oh  IBP  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  objection  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

Tbe  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  counsel  for  tbe  President  obiect  that  the  letter  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  case  unless  tbe 
hooomble  managers  shall  also  read  the  enclosures  therein  referred  to  and  by  the  letter  made 
pin  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  the  question  now  before  your  honor  or 
before  the  court  1 

Tbe  Ghibp  Justice.  Before  the  body. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Before  the  body? 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Before  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  The  managers  read  a  letter  from  the  President  to  use  against 
bim  certain  statements  that  are  made  in  it,  and  perhaps  the  whole.  We  do  not 
know  the  object.  They  say  the  object  is  to  prove  a  certain  intent,  with  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  office.  In  the  letter  the  President  refers 
to  certain  documents  which  are  enclosed  in  it  as  throwing  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  explaining  his  own  views.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  honorable  senators  : 
^Qppo^e  he  had  copied  these  letters  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  and  had  said,  just 
tf  be  says  here,  "  I  refer  you  to  these ;  these  are  part  of  my  communication," 
could  any  one  doubt  that  these  copies,  although  they  come  from  other  persons, 
voald  be  admissible  (  He  makes  them  his  own.  He  chooses  to  use  them  as 
explanatory  of  his  letter.  He  is  not  willing  t^o  let  that  letter  go  alone  ;  he  sends 
along  with  it  certain  explanatory  matter.  Now,  you  must  admit,  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  copy  them  himself  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  they  must  be 
r^d.  Suppose  he  attaches  them,  makes  them  a  part,  calls  them  "  exhibits," 
^168  them,  attaches  them  to  the  letter  itself  by  tape  or  seal  or  otherwise,  must 
they  not  be  read  as  part  of  the  communication,  as  the  very  matter  which  he  has 
introduced  as  explanatory,  without  which  he  is  not  willing  to  send  that  letter  ? 
Undoubtedly.    Does  the  form  of  the  thing  alter  it  1    Is  he  not  careful  to  send 
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the  docnments,  not  in  a  separate  paclcage,  not  in  another  comtnnnication,  but 
enclosed  in  the  letter  itself,  so  that  when  the  letter  is  read  the  documents  mii?t 
be  read  ?  It  seems  to  me  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  they  mast  re^d 
the  whole,  and  not  merely  the  letter,  for  it  was  the  whole  that  the  Presidwit 
sent  to  be  read  to  give  his  views,  and  not  merely  the  letter  unconnected  widi 
these  documents. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  the  managers  do  not  care  to  protract 
this  discussion.  We  have  received  from  the  files  of  the  proper  department  a 
letter  complete  in  itself — a  letter  written  by  the  President,  and  siened  by  the 
President — in  which,  it  is  true,  he  refers  to  certain  statements  made  oy  members 
of  the  cabinet  touching  a  question  of  veracity  pending  between  the  President 
and  General  Grant.  Now,  we  insist  that  that  question  has  nothing  to  do  witji 
this  case.  Everything  contained  in  the  letter  which  can  by  any  possibility  be 
considered  as  relevant  to  the  case  is  tendered  by  offering  the  letter  itself,  and 
the  statement  of  the  President  referring  to  the  alleged  enclosures  shows  that 
those  enclosures  relate  exclusively  to  that  question  of  veracity  pending  between 
himself  and  the  General,  and  are  in  nowise  connected  with  the  issue  pending; 
between  the  President  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  case.  We 
are  willing  to  submit  this  point  without  further  discnS8ion.' 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Does  the  honorable  manager  consider  himself  entitled 
to  read  an  extract  from  the  letter  containing  so  much  of  it  as  would  bear  npon 
hi&  immediate  object  without  reading  the  whole  letter? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  read  all  there  is  of  the  letter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  is  not  the  question.  Would  the  honorable  man- 
ager consider  himself  entitled  to  read  so  much  of  the  letter  as  bore  upon  his 
immediate  object  without  reading  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  will  state,  in  reply  to  the  question  propounded  bj 
the  president,  that  we,  of  course,  expect  to  use  the  letter  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  issueer  of  the  case. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  objection. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

The  counsel  for  the  President  object  that  the  letter  is  not  evidence  in  the  case  unless  the 
honorable  managers  shall  also  read  the  enclosures  therein  referred  to  and  by  the  leU«r  made 
part  of  the  same. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  t  I  call  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  letter  relied  upon  now  for  this  purpose.  I  send  mv 
question  to  the  Chair  in  writing. 

The  Chief  JrsTicE.  The' Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  read  as.  follows  : 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  please  read  the  words  in  the  letter  relied  npon  toocb- 
ing  enclosures. 

Mr.  Stanbeby  read  as  follows : 

General  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  wonld  seem  to 
preclude  any  reply  on  my  part ;  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 
correspondence  of  which  that  letter  forms  a  part,  and  the  (^rave  questions  which  are  involve*], 
induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giving,  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  communicatious  Avhich 
have  passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  niembers  of  the  cabinet  who  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  our  conversation  on  the  14th  ultimo.  Copies  of  the  letters  whicb 
they  have  addressed  to  me  upon  the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  of 

the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will  say  "  ay  " 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  of 
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the  connsel  for  the  President  be  sastained  will  answer  "yea"  as  your  names 
are  called ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  answer  "  nay." 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  information,  whether,  if  this  objection  is  sustained,  it 
has  the  effect  of  ruling  out  the  letter  aa  evidence  altogether  ? 

The  Chiep  Justigb.  It  has. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  would  desire,  if  it  is  proper,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put  in  a  different  form ;  that  it  should  be  an  affirmative  vote. 
The  Chibp  Justigb.  This  is  an  affirmative  form. 
3Ir.  CoNXBss.  I  wish  the  Chair  would  state  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justigb.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  sustained  will,  as  your  names  are  called, 
answer  "yea ;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  nay."  If  the  yeas  carry  it  the 
effect  will  be  to  exclude  the  evidence.  If  the  nays  carry  it  the  effect  will  be  to 
admit  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  To  exclude  it,  unless  the  enclosures  are  also  offered,  if  our 
objection  prevail. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  am  rather  dull,  but  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely understand  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  this  question.  A  negative  vote 
admits  the  evidence,  I  understand. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  It  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  an  affirmative  vote  excludes  it 

The  CiMBF  Justigb.  Unless  the  enclosures  are  produced  and  read. 

Mr.  Hbnobsson.  Mr.  President,  listening  to  the  question  asked  by  the  sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  I  presume  he  desires  to  know  whether  the  letter  with 
the  enclosures  can  afterward  be  read  as  evidence,  even  if  the  objection  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Undoubtedly  it  excludes  the  evidence  only  in  the  case 
that  the  enclosures  be^not  read. 

Mr.  Henderson.  So  I  understand. 

The  Chief  Justigb,  (to  the  Secretary.)    Call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  down  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  understood. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  roll  is  being  called. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  question  is  not  understood,  evidently. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Proceed  with  the  call.  The  call 
of  the  roll  cannot  be  interrupted. 

The  Secretary  concluded  tlie  calling  of  the  roll,  and  the  result  was — yeas  20, 
najg  29 ;  as  follows  : 

Tea.4— Messra.  Bayard,  Conklin^,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grijnea,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 
^[nfrn^.,  Tnimbull,  Van  Winkle,.  Vickers,  and  Willey--20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cra^iriD,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Freling^huysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Mor- 
^11  of  Maine,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
5*amner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 29. 

Ki>T  VOTING — Messrs.  Harlan,  Morton,  Saolsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates — 5. 

Tlie  Cbibp  Justice.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  20  and  the  nays  29.  So 
tbc  objection  is  not  sustained. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  now  offer  the  letter  in  evidence,  it  having  already 
^>et^  read.  1  now  offer  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  appointment  of  the  President 
appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  as  certified  to  by 
^'(.'oeral  Thomas.  I  will,  however,  in  the  first  place,  submit  it  to  the  counsel 
tur  examination,  [submitting  the  paper  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.]  I 
call  the  attention  of  counsel  to  one  thing  in  connection  with  that  letter,  and  that 
i-s  we  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  General  Thomas  attempted  to  act 
^  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  that  his  signature  as  such  is  attached  to 
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that  copj.  If  we  are  not  called  upon  to  prove  his  signatare,  of  course  we  BbaH 
Dot  introduce  any  testimony  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Curtis.  JStop  one  moment,  if  jou  please.  Let  us  look  at  this  paper 
further. 

[The  counsel  for  the  respondent  having  examined  the  paper,  returned  it  to  the 
managers.] 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  see  that  this  is  the  copy  Mr.  Stanton  requested.  Bead 
the  indorsement,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Have  you  any  ohjection  to  its  being  read  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  No;  we  want  it  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  It  is  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion, 

JVashington,  D.  C,  Februarif2\,  1868. 

Sm:  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  day  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretvy  of 
War  ad  tiU«nifi,  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  public  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
Bespectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Brevet  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  Getural  United  States  Army,  Washington,  /).  C. 

Official  copy:  • 

Respectfully  furnished  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

L.  THOMAS, 
Secretary  of  H'ar  ud  i^Otrim, 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  want  tbe  indorsement  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  The  indorsement  is,  "  Received  2.10  p.  m.,  Febroaiy 
21,  1868 ;  present  General  Grant." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  indorsement  is  whose] 

Mr.  Stanberv.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Is  that  fact  admitted  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  next  offer  copies  of  the  order  removing  Mr.  Stan- 
ton and  the  letter  of  authority  appointing  General  Thomas,  with  certain  indoise- 
ments  thereon,  forwarded  by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
his  information.  [The  document  was  handed  to  the  couusel  for  the  respondeDt, 
and  afterward  returned  by  them  to  the  managers.]  Have  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  that  document?  If  not,  I  adk 
that  it  may  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

[Copy.] 

ExEcuTivR  Mansion, 

Washington,  D,  C,  February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  bj  tbe  CoostitutioD 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  areherebv  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  your  functions  as  such  ^ilL  terminate  upon  receipt  of  this  commumcaiioD- 
You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  Maior  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  of  tbe  army, 
who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  all 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  charge. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Official 

W.  G.  MOORE,  United  States  Army. 
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[Copy.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
IVashinfftoH,  D,  C,  February  21,  1868. 

Sir  :  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been  this  daj  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  for 
f}^  Departrnent  of  War,  yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
Wtr  €d  iuterinit  and  will  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pert^uing  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 
pablic  property  now  in  his  custody  and  charge. 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

AIJDREW  JOHNSON. 
Breret  Major  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant  Generat  United  States  Army,  IVashington^  D.  C. 
Official: 

W.  G.  MOOBE,  United  States  Army. 

February  2],  1868. 

Seipectfdlly  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  information. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

W.  G.MOORE,  United  States  Army. 

Treasury  Department,  February  29,  1868. 

I  certify  the  within  to  be  true  copies  of  the  copies  of  orders  of  the  President  on  file  in  this 
dt^rtnient  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  the  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  ad  interim. 

H.  Mcculloch,  secretary  oftke  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  we  bave  here  now  an  official  copy  of 
Geoeral  Order  No.  17,  of  which  General  Emory  spoke,  and  we  now  offer  it,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  that  this  docament  and  the  one  shown  to  him  are 
the  ssme  so  far  as  regards  the  point  at  issue.  [The  document  was  handed  to 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  and  presently  returned  to  the  managers.] *  Do 
yon  want  it  read  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  O,  no. 

Mr.  Manager  Butles.  Then  we  offer  it  without  reading  it. 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

[General  Orders  No.  17.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  March  14, 1867. 

The  following  acts  of  Congress  are  pahlished  for  the  information  and  government  of  all 
concemed : 

1-  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  year 

eaJingJoneSO,  186.i. 

U.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
Hirs. 

ill.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  fortifications  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868. 

I.— [Public— No.  54.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1860,  and  for  other  purposes. 

&  it  enact  dhu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Ctnptst  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated,  out 
^^  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  Military 
AcitJemy  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  lti68 : 

(V  pay  of  officers,  instructors,  cadets,  and  musicians,  $154,840. 

yoT  commutation  of  subsistence,  $5,050. 

>'or  pay  in  lieu  of  clothing  to  officers'  servants,  $156. 

For  current  and  ordinary  expenses,  $66,467. 

For  increase  and  expense  of  library,  $:),000. 

For  expenses  of  Board  of  Visitors,  $5,000. 

Fur  forage  for  artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  $9,000. 

Fur  horses  for  artiUexv  and  cavalry  practice,  $1,000. 

For  repuTs  of  officers^  quarters,  $5,000. 

Fur  targets  and  batteries  for  artillery  practice,  $500. 
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For  fiimitare  of  cadets*  hospital,  |200. 

For  gas  pipes,  gasometers,  and  retorts,  (600. 

For  materials  for  quarters  for  subaltern  officers,  (5,000. 

For  ventilating  and  heating  the  barracks  and  other  academic  buildings ;  improving  the 
apparatus  for  cooking  for  the  cadets ;  repairing  the  hospital  buildings,  including  the  intr(M]Q^ 
lion  of  baths  for  the  sick,  the  constmction  of  water-closets  in  the*  library  building,  sod 
new  furniture  for  the  recitation-rooms,  $40,000. 

For  purchase  of  fuel  for  cadets*  mess-hall,  (3,000. 

For  the  removal  and  enlargement  of  the  gas-works,  ('20,000. 

For  additional  appropriations,  for  which  estimates  were  not  made  last  year: 

For  enlarging  cadet  laundry,  (5,000. 

For  furniture  for  soldiers'  hospital,  (100. 

For  increasing  the  supply  of  water,  replacing  mains,  &.c.,  (15,000. 

For  ice-house  and  adaitional  store  and  servants*  rooms,  (7,500. 

For  fire-proof  building  for  public  offices,  $  15,000. 

For  breast-high  wall  of  water  battery,  (5,000. 

For  permanent  derrick  on  the  wharf,  (2,500. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  cadets  of  -the  Militanr  Academy  be  entitled  to 
the  ration  now  received  by  the  acting  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy,  commencing  at 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  law  authorizing  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  And  l!e  it  further  enacted,  That  hereafter  the  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  shall 
receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  allowed  to  other  assistant  professors  of  the  academy. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  this  or  aoj 
other  act  shall  be  applied  to  the  pay  or  subsistence  of  any  cadet  from  any  State  dedsred  tn 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  appointed  after  the  Ist  dajof 
January,  1867,  until  such  State  shall  have  been  restored  to  its  original  relations  to  the  Union. 

Approved  February  28, 1867. 

II.— [Public— No.  85.] 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  Jnnfl  30, 

1868,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerita  is 
Congress  assembled.  That  the'  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropristed, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support  of  the  Bimj 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1668: 

•  For  expenses  of  recruiting,  transportation  of  recraits,  and  compensation  of  citizen  sur* 
geons  for  medldal  attendance,  (300,000. 
For  pay  of  the  army,  (14,757,952. 
For  commutation  of  officers'  subsistence,  (2,228,982. 
For  commutation  of  forage  for  officers*  horses,  (104,600. 
For  payments  in  lieu  of  clothing  for  officers*  servants,  (276,978. 
For  payments  to  discharged  soldiers  for  clothing  not  drawn,  (200,000. 
For  contingencies  of  the  army,  (100,000. 
For  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  and  seamen,  (70,000. 
For  army  medical  museum,  (10,000. 

For  medical  works  for  library  of  Surgeon  General's  office,  (10,000. 
For  expenses  of  Commanding  General's  office,  (10,000. 

For  repairs  and  improvements  of  armories  and  arsenals : 

For  arsenal  and  armory  at  Rock  Island.  Illinois,  (686,500. 

For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, (200,000 :  Provided,  That  the  ownership  of  said  bridge  shall  be  and  remain  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  shall  have  the  right  of 
way  over  said  bridge  for  all  nurposes  of  transit  across  the  island  and  river,  upon  the  condi* 
tion  that  the  said  company  snail,  before  any  money  is  expended  by  the  {^vemment,  sgree 
to  pay  and  shall  secure  to  the  United  Stat<«,  first,  half  the  cost  of  said  bridge ;  and  eeoood, 
half  the  expenses  of  keeping  said  bridge  in  repair ;  and  upon  guaranteeing  said  conditiuos 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  said  company  shall 
have  the  free  use  of  said  bridge  for  purposes  of  transit,  but  without  any  claim  to  ownership 
thereof. 

For  Watervliet  arsenal,  West  Troy,  New  York,  (36,200. 

For  current  expenses  of  the  ordnance  service,  (300, 000. 

For  Allegheny  arsenal,  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania,  (34,000. 

For  Champlain  arsenal,  at  Vergeunes,  Vermont,  (800. 

For  Columbus  arsenal,  Columbus,  Ohio,  (139,625. 

For  Fort  Monroe  arsenal,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  (6,000. 

For  Fort  Union  arsenal.  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  (10,000. 

For  Frankford  arsenal,  Bridesburg,  Pennsylvania,  (30,000. 
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For  Kennebec  arseDal,  AuffOBta,  Maine,  |1,525. 

For  Indianapolis  arsenal,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  |169,625. 

For  Leavenworth  arsenal,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $15,000. 

For  New  York  arsenal,  Gk)veraor*8  island.  New  York,  $1,200. 

For  Pikesville  arsenal,  Pikesvllle,  Maryland,  $800. 

For  St.  Loois  arsenal,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $65,000. 

For  Washington  arsenal,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  $50,000* 

For  Watertown  arsenal,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  $'21,667. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Willard  Sears  estate,  adjoining  the  Watertown  arsenal  grounds, 
{49,700,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  U  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  at  public  auction  a  lot  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  in  South 
Boston,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  is  not  needed  for  the  public  service,  and  pay  the  proceeds 
thereof  into  the  treasury. 

Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands : 

For  salaries  of  assistant  commissioners,  sub-assistant  commissioners,  and  agents,  $147,500. 

For  salaries  of  clerks,  $82,800. 

For  stationery  and  printing,  $63,000. 

For  quarters  and  fuel,  $200,000. 

For  commissary  stores,  $1,500,000. 

For  medical  department,  $500,000. 

For  traniiportation,  $800,000. 

For  school  superintendents,  $25,000. 

For  bnildings  for  schools  and  asylums,  including  construction,  rental,  and  repairs,  $500,000. 

For  telegraphing  and  postage,  $18,000 :  Provided,  That  the  Commissioner  be  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  any  balance  on  hand,  at  this  date,  of  the  refugees  and  freedmen's  fund, 
accounted  for  in  his  last  annual  report,  to  aid  educational  institutions  actually  incorporated 
for  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen:  And  provided  further,  That  no  agent  or  clerk  not  heretofore 
authorized  by  law  shall  receive  a  monthly  allowance  exceeding  the  sum  of  $200. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  headquarters  of  tne  General  of  ihe  army  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to 
military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  issued  through  the 
General  of  the  army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General 
of  the  army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty 
pUewhere  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at  his  own  request, without  the  previous  approval 
of  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  contrary 
to  tbc  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void;  and  anv  officer  who  shall  issue 
orders  or  mstructions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  who  shall  transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any 
[orders  or  instructions  so  issued  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  knowing  that  such 
orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  pny  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  entutedf  That  section  three  of  the  joint  resolution  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  Military  Academy,  approved  June  16, 1866,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sbc.  4.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  $150,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
appropriated  out  of  any  monevs  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  erection  of  fire-proof  buildings  at  or  near  the  city  of  Jeffer- 
sonville,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  as  storehouses  for  government  property. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  prohibit  and  prevent  whipping  or  maiming  of  the  pHer- 
KOD  as  a- punishment  for  any  crime,  misdemeanor,  or  offence,  by  any  pretended  civil  or  mili- 
tary authority  in  any  State  lately  in  rebellion  until  the  civil  government  of  such  State  shall 
have  been  restored  and  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  macted.  That  all  militia  forces  now  organized  or  in  service  in 
either  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Lonisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  further  organization, 
arming,  or  calling  into  service  of  the  said  militia  forces,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited, under  any  circumstances  whatever,  until  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Paymaster  General  be  authorized  to  pay,  under 
iuch  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,  in  addition  to  the  amount  received 
^y  them,  for  th*e  travelling  expenses  of  such  California  and  Nevada  volunteers  as  were  dis- 
.'liHTged  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Utah,  and  at  points  distant  from  the  place  or  places  of 
enlistment,  such  proportionate  sum  according  to  the  distance  travelled  as  nave  been  paid  to 
he  troops  of  o^er  States  similarly  situated ;  and  such  amount  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay 
lie  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
)ri&ted. 

Approved  March  2,  1867. 
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III.— [Public— No.  86.] 

AN  ACT  makiiig  appropriations  for  Uie  construction,  preservation,  and  repairs  of  certaia 
fortifications  ana  other  works  of  defence  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  'M,  1868. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ameries  it 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  thev  are  hereby,  appropriated  oat  uf 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  tne  construction,  preserration.  sod 
repair  of  certain  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence  for  the  year  ending  the  3Ulli  of 
June,  1868 : 

For  Fort  Scammel.  Portland,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Georges,  on  Hog  Island  ledge,  Portland,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Wintkrop,  Boston,  MassachusetU.  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Warren,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  entrance  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  Massachusetts,  $30,000.  ^ 

For  Fort  Schuyler,  East  river,  New  York,  $5000. 

For  fort  at  Willett's  Point,  opposite  Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  $50,000. 

For  fort  on  site  of  Fort  Tompkins,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  $50,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Potomac  river,  $25,000. 

For  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Florida,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Jefferson,  Garden  Key,  Tortugas,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  Clinch,  Amelia  island,  Florida,  ^5,000. 

For  Fort  at  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco  bay,  California,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Lime  Point,  California,  $50,000. 

For  fort  at  Alcatraz  island,  San  Francisco  bay,  California,  $100,000. 

For  Fort  Preble,  Portland  harbor,  Maine,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  McCIary,  Portsmouth  harbor.  New  Hampshire,  $50,000. 

For  Fort  ludependenco,  Boston  harbor,  Massachusetts,  $50,000. 

For  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  $150,000. 

For  Fort  Montgomery,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  $25,000. 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments,  $10,000. 

For  purchase  of  sites  now  occupied  and  lands  proposed  to  be  occupied  for  permanent  sf^' 
coast  defences:  Provided^  That  no  such  purcliase  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  approval  of 
its  expediency  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  validity  of  the  title  by  the  Attomtji 
General,  $50,000. 

For  purchase  of  sites  now  occupied  by  temporary  sea-coast  defences :  Providedj  Thtt  no 
such  purchase  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  approval  of  its  expediency  by  the  Secfetaiy  of 
War  and  of  the  validity  of  the  title  by  the  Attorney  General,  $25,000. 

For  construction  and  repair  of  barracks  and  quaiters  for  engineer  troope  at  the  de{K}t  of 
engineer  supplies  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  $20,000. 

For  construction  and  repair  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  engineer  troops  at  the  depot  of 
engineer  supplies  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York,  $25,000. 

oEC.  2.  And  be  itjurther  enacted.  That  there  shall  not  be  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  foi^ 

foing  appropriations  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1868,  and  the  re^i* 
ue  tnereof  shall  not  be  expended  till  otherwise  ordered. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  order  to  determine  the  relative  powers  of  resist- 
ance of  the  turret  and  the  broadside  systems  of  iron  clad  vessels  of  war,  and  whether  or  not 
our  present  heaviest  guns  are  adequate  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  heaviest  plated  sliip5 
now  built,  or  deemed  practicable  on  either  system,  and  whether  or  not  oar  best  stone  forts 
will  resist  our  heaviest  guns,  and,  if  not,  what  increase  in  strength,  by  adding  either  stooe 
or  iron,  or  variation  in  form,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  the  Navy  are  hereby  authorized  to  detail  a  joint  board  of  not  less  than  six  compe- 
tent officers,  three  from  the  army  and  three  from  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cod- 
struct  and  test,  by  firing  upon  them,  such  targets  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses above  named.  And  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secrot^ry  of  the  Navy  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  supply  the  board  with  such  facilities  for  this  purpOfio  as  they  may 
require :  Provided,  It  can  be  done  fi'om  the  unexpended  funds  and  materials  now  at  their 
disposal,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  from 
such  funds  at  their  disposal  as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
designate  respectively. 
Approved  March  2,  1867.  • 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 

Assistant  Adjutant  Gentrel. 
Official : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
"  Assistant  Adjutant  General* 
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Gborgb  W.  Wallace  sworn  and  examined : 
B7  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Qaestion.  What  is  jonr  name  and  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  if 
jron  have  any  ? 

Answer.  George  W.  Wallace*  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  twelth  infantry,  com- 
maoding  the  garrison  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Washington  ? 

A.  Since  August  last. 

Q.  What  time  in  Augnst  ? 

A.  The  latter  part  of  the  month.     The  exact  date  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  State  if  at  any  time  you  were  sent  for  to  go  to  the  Executive  Mansion 
tbout  the  23d  of  February  last. 

A.  On  the  22d  of  February  I  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore  desiring 
to  see  me  the  following  rooming  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  is  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  President ;  an  officer  of  the  army. 

Q.  Does  he  act  as  secretary  to  the  President  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  You  received  that  note  on  the  night  of  the  22d ;  about  what  time  at 
night  ? 

A.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Was  any  time  designated  when  you  should  gol 

A.  Merely  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Sunday  morning  ?     Did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  morning  t 

A  About  ten  o'clock.  / 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Colonel  Moore  there} 

A.  I  Aid. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  ? 

A.  He  desired  to  see  me  in  reference  to  a  matter  directly  concerning  myself. 

Q.  How  concerning  yourself? 

A  Some  time  in  December  my  name  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
brevets.  Those  papers  had  been  returned  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  on 
looJLing  over  tbem  he  was  under  the  impression  that  my  name  had  been  set 
a^i'ie,  and  his  object  was  to  notify  me  of  that  fact  in  order  that  I  might  make  use 
of  influenoev  if  I  desired  it,  to  have  the  matter  rectified. 

Q.  After  that  did  he  say  anything  about  your  seeing  the  President  ? 

A.  I  asked  how  the  President  was.  He  replied  '*  Very  well ;  do  you  desire 
to  see  him?"  to  which  I  replied  "Certainly;"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moments  I  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Executive. 

Q.  Was  a  messenger  sent  in  to  know  if  he  would  see  you  ? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  answer.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Moore  at  the 
time.    He  notified  him. 

Q.  Did  ColonerMoore  leave  the  room  where  you  were  conversing  with  him 
uutU  you  went  in  to  see  the  President? 

A.  He  \eh  the  room  to  bring  out  this  package  of  papers.  No  other  object, 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  the  office  of  the  President  where  the  President  was  for 
that  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  passed  in  the  same  door  I  did. 

Q.  And  came  out  and  brought  a  package  and  explained  to  you  that  your 
name  appeared  to  be  rejected,  and  then  you  went  in  to  see  the  President? 

A.  I  did.    I  went  in  at  my  own  request. 
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Q.  Affccr  70U  had  pasBed  the  usaal  salntakioDB,  what  was  the  first  thing  be 
said  to  you  ? 

A.  The  President  asked  mc  if  any  changes  had  been  made  in  the  garrieon 
within  a  short  time ;  any  movement  of  troops. 

Q.  The  garrison  of  Washington  ? 

A.  The  garrison  of  Washington.  • 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him? 

A.  I  replied  that  four  companies  of  the  twelfth  infantir  had  been  sent  to  tlie 
second  military  district  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  beyond  that  no  other  changes 
had  been  made.  In  doing  so  I  omitted  to  mention  another  company  that  I  have 
since  thought  of. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  sent  to  you  on  such  an  errand  before  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  He  did  not  send  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Is  that  quite  certain? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  differently  when  we  get  througli. 
(To  the  witness.)  Did  he  ever  get  you  into  his  room,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
order  to  put  such  a  question  as  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to.     It  assumes  that  he  was  got  in  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  If  he  was  nbt  got  in,  how  was  he  therel 

Mr.  Evarts.  This  witness  has  said  that  upon  his  inquiry  how  the  Presi- 
dent was,  the  private  secretary  said:  *<  Would  you  like  to  see  him?'^  and  tbe 
witness  said  "  Certainly,''  and  went  into  his  room.  If  that  is  being  got  into 
his  room,  directly  or  indirectly,  I  am  very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  assume  one  theory,  Mr.  President,  and  the  counsel 
assume  another. 

Mr.  Evarts.    No  ;  I  follow  the  testimony.    I  assume  nothing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  again  say  that  I  assume  another  theory  upon  the 
testimony,  and  I  think  the  testimony  was  that  'he  came  there  by  the  procore* 
ment  of  the  President.  I  should  so  argue  to  the  Senate  if  it  become  my  opportunit  j 
to  argue ;  but,  without  pausing  for  that,  I  will  ask  this  question  :  (To  the  wit- 
ness.) Were  yon  ever  in  that  like  position  with  regard  to  the  President  before 
you  got  there  then  1 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  anything  upon  this  subject :  "  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  your  commander.  General  Emory,  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  the  same 
as  you  do  ?  " 

A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  he  had  asked  the  same  question  the  day  before  of 
General  Emory,  and  got  the  same  answer  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  that  he  desired  to  know,  or  a  thing  that  he 
did  know  already? 

Mr.  Evarts.  What  he  did  say  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  that  mojle  of  examination 
in  chief.     That  way  of  examining  a  witness  is  altogether  new  to  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  press  it,  sir.  I  always  desire  to  waive 
wherever  I  can.     (To  the  witness  )     Was  there  anything  more  said  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  said  on  that  subject. 

Q.  On  your  part  or  his  ? 

A.  Neither. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  next  day  that  you  had  not  been  rejected  by  the  Senate! 

Mr.  Stanberv.     What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Evarts.    It  is  wholly  immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Bi;tlbr.  Not  at  all.  The  President  sends  for  an  officer  of 
the  army  through  his  secretary,  and  informs  him  that  the  Senate  has  rejected 
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him ;  and  then  having  got  him  into  his  presence  begins  to  inquire  about  the 
movement  of  troops,  when  it  was  not  true,  that  he  had  been  rejected. 

The  Witness.  If  I  used  the  word  "rejected"  in  my  testimony  I  was  not 
aware  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  expression  ;  and  When  I  come 
to  reflect  I  think  the  language  was  that  my  name  had  been  "  set  aside." 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBa.     What  made  you  change  it? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.     He  did  not  change  it.     He  said  "  set  aside"  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  say  now  that  you  did  not 
imderstand  that  you  were  rejected  ? 

The  Witness.  That  my  name  was  set  aside.  My  own  view  of  the  matter 
was  that  I  had  been  rejected. 

Q.  If  that  was  your  view  why  did  you  change  the  language  just  now  from 
"rejected  "  to  "  set  aside  ?" 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  did  not  change  it.  He  said  "  set  aside  "  before.  It  was 
you  that  changed  it. 

3Ir.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  understand  what  he  says,  perfectly. 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Stanbury.  So  do  we. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Why  did  you  interrupt,  sir,  and  say, 
"Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  say  '  rejected  V  " 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  perfect  right,  sir,  I  presume,  to  make  use  of  such 
hmgoage  as  I  think  proper  in  my  replies. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Undoubtedly.  I  also  have  a  right  to  ask  why  do  you 
nee  it  7    I  do  not  object  to  the  right.     I  only  want  to  know  the  reason. 

The  Witness.  My  reason  was  to  correct  any  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
the  expression  of  Colonel  Moore.  My  own  view  was  that  it  amounted  to  a 
njeetion  ;  but  he  said  '*  set  aside  ;*'  he  used  that  language,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  di£Ference  between  ''  set  aside  "  and  "  rejected,"  that 
yoQ  know  of,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  I  never  thought  of. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  of  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  advise  you  to  use  influence  with  senators  to  get  yourself  confirmed  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question — what  Colonel  Moore 
advised  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  order  to  show  whether  he  understood  that  he  was 
njected,  because  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  influence  with  senators  if  he  did 
not  imderstand  that  he  was  rejected.  (To  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Do 
ySa  continue  your  objections  f 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Certainly ;  but  there  is  no  use  to  continue  it ;  you  keep  on 
asking  the  question  in  that  way.  [A  pause.]  Are  you  through  with  the 
witness,  Mr.  Manager  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  am,  sir.  [A  pause.]  I 
am  now  through  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  So  are  we. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  ten 
DiinQtes.' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  resumed  its  session  at  two  o'clock 
and  forty-five  minutes  p.  m. 

The  Chikf  JusTiCB.  The  honorable  managers  will  proceed  with  their  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  We  now  offer  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  restoring 
General  Thomas  to  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  order  1 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Has  not  that  been  put  in  before? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  No,  sir ;  this  is  the  order  of  the  General  of  the  army. 
Baaed  in  pursuance  of  the  JPresident's  request,  which  we  put  in  before. 
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The  Chief  JusxrcB.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D,  C^  Ftbruarff  14,  IS68. 

Sir  :  General  Grant  directs  me  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  desires  joa 
to  resume  joar  duties  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army. 

C.  B.  COMSTOCK, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General,  A,  A,  G.  D,  C. 
General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General, 

Official  cop7  for  Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  GtaeraL 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  February  14,  1868. 

William  E.  Chandlbr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  Mr.  Chandler,  I  believe  you  were  once  Assistant  Secretary  of  tie 
Treasury  ? 

Answer.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? 

A.  From  June,  1865*,  until  the  30th  of  November,  1867. 

Q.  While  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office,  did  you  learn  the  office 
routine  of  practice  by  which  money  was  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  steps  by  which  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasniy 
for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  By  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  requisition  passes  through  the  accounting  offices  of  the  department,  and 
is  then  honored  by  the  issue  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  upon  which  the  money  is  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stat^. 

Q.  Please  name  the  accounting  officers  through  whose  offices  it  will  pass. 

A.  The  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  the  control  of  the  war  and 
navy  accounts.  Several  of  the  auditing  officers  pass  upon  war  requisitions — the 
Second  Auditor  and  the  Third  Auditor,  and  possibly  others. 

Q.  Please  trace  and  give  the  offices,  if  you  can,  through  which  a  requisition 
from  the  War  Department  for  money  would  go,  from  one  office  to  the  other,  until 
tiie  money  would  get  back  to  the  War  Office. 

A.  My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  that  subject  until  now,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  state  accurately  the  process  in  any  given  case.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  a  requisition  from  the  Secretary  of  War  would  come  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  pass  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  the  office  of 
the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  appropriation  upon  which  the  draft  was  to  be  made  had,  or  had  not, 
been  overdrawn.  The  requiflition  would  pass  from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
through  the  office  of  the  Auditor,  and  thence  back  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Thereupon,  in  the  warrant  room  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcastiry 
a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  money  would  be  issued,  which  would  also  pass 
through  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  being  countersigned  by  him.  Th(Hi  it 
would  pass  into  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  to  be  there  r^stered. 
and  thence  to  the  IVeasnrer  of  the  United  States,  who,  upon  this  requisition, 
would  issue  his  draft  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  This  is  substantially  the 
process,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  stated  the  different  steps  aocurately. 

Q.  Ought  it  not  to  go  to  the  Second  Auditor  first  i 

A.  Quite  possibly  the  requisition  would  first  go  to  the  Auditor. 

Q.  The  Second  Auditor  and  then  the  Comptroller  t 

A.  The  Second  or  Third  Auditor,  and  then  to  the  Comptroller. 
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Q.  Ib  there  any  method  knowa  to  yoa  by  which  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  person  can  get  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  nse  of  the  War  Department  except  through  a  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  t 

A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  ask  you  what  is  the  course  of  issuing  a  commission  to  an 
officer,  say  who  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ?  What  is  the  official  routine 
ID  the  Treasury  Department  t     I  suppose  it  is  the  same  for  all. 

A.  A  commission  is  prepared  in  the  department  and  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  forwarded  to  the  President  and  signed  by  him.  It  is  then  returned 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  bonded  officer,  it  is  held 
until  his  oath  and  bond  have  been  filed  and  approved  ;  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
not  required  by  law  to  give  bond  the  commission  is  held  until  he  qualifies  by 
taking  the  oaUi.  It  is  my  impression  that  this  is  the  usual  form.  There  are 
pome  officers  in  the  Treasury  Department  whose  commissions  are  countersigned 
bj  the  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Assistant  Secretaries,  for  instance,  have  commissions  which  are  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.  As  I  suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  own  commission  is  ? 

A.  It  issues  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  suppose. 

Q.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1867,  was  there  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

A.  There  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  vacancy  up  to  the  dOth  of  November  ? 

A.  There  was  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  Edmund  Cooper  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Will  the  honorable  manager  allow  me  to  ask  what  is  the 
object  of  this  testimony  about  Mr.  Cooper  ?     What  is  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  object  is  tx)  show  that  one  of  the  ways  and  means 
described  in  the  eleventh  article  by  which  the  President  proposed  to  get  control 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment was,  against  law  and  without  right,  to  appoint  his  Private  Secretary 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  all  the  answer  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  answered  so  far.  If  you  have  any  other  ques- 
tion I  shall  be  very  glad  io  answer  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  the  c^ly  answer  you  make  to  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr*  It  is  a  sufficient  answer,  lu  my  judgment,  for  thetiaie. 

Mr.  £varts.  What  part  of  the  eleventh  article  is  this  applicable  to  ? 
,  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Both  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  articles.    The  elev- 
enth article  charges  him  with — 

UnUwfnlly  devising  and  coDtriying,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by 
which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  rorthwith  resuming  the  frmctions  of  the 
ofioe  of  SeJeietary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstaudlog  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  I 

coQcor,  &e. ;  and,  also,  by  further  unlawfully  devising  atid  contrivinff,  and  attempting  to 
oeTiie  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
•ct  making  appropriatiouB  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1^,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  apuroyea  March  2,  1H67 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
u  ict  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States," 
?M»d,  Ac 

And  in  order  to  get  tlie  means  of  doing  that,  he  wanted  to  control  the  pnrse 
»  wen  as  the  swora,  and  he  wanted  his  man,  his  secretary,  if  in  no  warmer  and 
closer  relations  to  him,  to  he  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
QfJ*  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  by  law  being  allowed  to  sign 
virrants. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Wilson.     Then  the  eighth  article. 

17  IP 
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Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  Then,  aa  my  associates  call  to  my  attention,  tk 
eighth  article  charges  that — 

With  intent  anlawfollT  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the  monevs  appropriated  for  tb 
military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  21  st  daj  of  Febmaiy,  in  the  jearof 
our  Lord  1868— 


did,  unlawfully  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act,  Slc —  • 

Do  these  acts. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  appointed  Thomas.  Yon  now  propose  to  prove  under 
that  that  he  i^pointed  Cooper,  or  tried  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  the  means :  '*  with  intent  unlawfally  to  eon- 
Uol." 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Stanbbry.  Did  what  ? 

.  Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb  : 

Did  unlawfully  and  contrarr  to  the  provlB^ons  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regnlatinsUic 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1868,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitiitioo  of 
the  United  States— 

And  while  the  Senate  were  in  session,  not  to  go  on  with  the  Terbiage,  appoint 
Lorenzo  Thomas. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  aUegation  Is  that  with  this  intent  which  70a  have  stated, 
the  President  did — 

There  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  wi^ 
intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the  act  aforesaid — 

Which  is  the  tenure-of-office  act- 
Then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenso  Thomas  a  letter  of  authority  in  wridng, 
in  substance  as  follows :  that  is  to  say. 

Now,  you  propose  to  prove  under  that,  that  there  being  no  vacancj  in  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  proposed  to  appoint  his  prirste 
secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  the 
idea,  is  it,  under  the  eighth  article?  We  object  to  this  as  not  admissible  under 
the  eighth  article.  As  by  reference  to  it  it  trill  be  perceived,  it  charges  nothing 
but  an  intent  to  violate  the  civil  tenure  act,  and  no  mode  of  violating  that  except, 
in  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  War  Department,  the  appointment  of  Grenotl 
Thomas  contrary  to  that  act. 

As  for  the  eleventh  article  the  honorable  court  will  remember  that  in  our 

answer  we  stated  that  there  was  in  that  article  no  such  description,  designation 

of  ways  or  means,  or  attempts  at  ways  or  means,  whereby  we  eould  answer 

d^nitely;  and  the  only  allegations  there  are  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  speech 

that  the  President  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  ho— 

Ailerward,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  A  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disrec^ard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Consd* 
tution  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  *' An  act  relating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*'  uassed 
March  2,  1867,  by  unlaw^ly  devising  and  contrlviuff,  and  attempting  to  devise  ana  con- 
trive means  by  which  he  should  prevent  Kdwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the 
functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refosfti 
of  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office  of  Secretary  ifor  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also,  by 
further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  mean^, 
then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  making  appiopriatioiis 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1868,  and  for  other  mupoies/' 
approved  March  2,  1867 ;  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  <^f  an  act  entitlea  '*  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  %  1867, 
whereby,  &c 

The  only  allegation  here  as  to  time  and  principal  action,'  in  reference  to  whicb 
all  these  unnamed  and  undescribed  wajs  and  means  were  used,  is,  that  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  he  did  unlawfully,  and  m 
disregard  of  the  Constitution,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil 
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tennn^f-office  act,  by  nnlawfolly  deviBing  and  contriviug  and  attemptioff  to 
devise  and  contrive  means  by  which  he  ehoold  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  mm 
lesuming  his  place  in  the  War  Department.  And  now  proof  is  offered  bere> 
substantively,  of  efforts  in  November,  1867,  to  appoint^  in  the  want  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper. 
We  object  to  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  objection,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  is  twofold : 
fint,  that  the  evidence  is  not  competent ;  second,  that  the  pleading  is  not  suffi- 
cieot.  I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  pleading.  It  ia  said 
that  ihe  pleading  is  too  general.  If  we  were  trying  an  indictment  at  common 
law  for  a  conspiracy,  or  for  any  acts  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  and  we  made 
the  allegation  too  general,  the  only  objection  to  that  would  be  that  it  did  not 
sufficiently  inform  tne  defendant  under  it  what  acts  might  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  the  remedy  for  a  defendant  in  that  case  would  be  to  move  for  a  specifica- 
tion or  for  .a  bill  of  particulars ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  move  for  that,  tne  court 
take  care  in  the  course  of  the  case,  if  any  surprise  is  upon  him,  because  of  evi- 
dence that  he  could  not  have  known  of,  or  could  not  have  expected  to  allow  him 
to  come  in  and  meet  that  new  evidence.  Therefore  indictments  for  conspiracies 
are  generally  drawn  as  was  the  indictment  in  the  Martha  Washington  case, 
▼hich  I  now  have  in  my  mind,  it  having  been  drawn  by  an  exceedingly  good 
pleader,  as  tradition  says,  giving  one  general  count,  and  then  several  specific 
coonts,  or  setting  out  specific  acts  in  the  nature  of  specifications ;  so  that,  if  the 
pleader  fail  in  setting  out  his  specific  acts,  he  still  may  hold  under  the  general 
connt,  and  the  count  setting  out  specifications  is  instead  of  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Nov,  then,  I  say  we  need  not  discuss  the  question  of  pleading. 

The  only  question  is,  is  this  competent,  if  we  can  show  it  was  one  of  the 
vajs  and  means  ?  The  difficulty  that  rests  in  the  minds  of  my  learned  friends 
on  the  other  side  is  that  they  cluster  everything  about  the  2l8t  of  February, 
1S68.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  was 
only  the  culmination  of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  as  in  the  President's 
■ntwer  he  sets  forth,  to  wit :  as  early  as  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  that  he  was 
detennined  then  to  get  out  Mr.  Stanton,  at  any  rate — I  would  use  the  words 
"at  all  hazards ;"  but  perhaps  they  might  be  subject  to  criticism  until  we  get 
through  our  case— certainly  by  the  use  of  force,  as  the  evidence  now  in  shows. 
He  formed  his  purpose. 

To  carry  it  out  tnere  are  various  things  to  do.  He  must  get  control  of  the 
War  Office;  but  what  good  does  that  do  if  he  cannot  get  somebody  who  shall 
be  his  servant,  bis  slave,  dependent  on  his  breath,  to  answer  the  requisitions  of 
his  pseudo  officer  whom  he  may  appoint ;  and  therefore  he  began  when  ?  Stan- 
ton was  suspended,  and  as  early  as  the  12th  of  December  he  had  got  to  put 
that  enspension  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  the  Senate,  and  he  knew  it  would 
not  live  there  one  moment  after  it  got  fairly  considered.  Now  he  begins. 
What  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ?  "  To  get  somebody  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  will  mind  me  precisely  as  Thomas  will,  if  I  can  get  him  in  the  War 
Department."  That  is  the  first  thing ;  and  thereupon,  without  any  vacancy, 
he  mast  make  an  appointment.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  is  that  we  are 
obliged  to>argne  our  case  step  by  step  upon  a  single  point  of  evidence.  It  is 
<tte  of  the  infelicities  always  of  putting  in  a  case  that  sharp,  keen,  ingenious 
cooaeel  can  insist  at  all  steps  on  impaling  you  upon  a  point  of  evidence ;,  and 
therefore  I  have  got  to  proceed  a  little  further. 

Now,  our  evidence,  if  you  allow  it  to  come  in,  is,  first,  that  he  made  thia  appoint- 
i&ent ;  that  thia  failing,  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  Cooper  was  rejected*.  Still 
^Hermined  to  have  Cooper  in,  he  appointed  him  ad  interim,  precisely  afr  this 
<id  iMterim  Thomas  was  appointed,  without  law  and  aeainst  right.  We  nut  it 
tt  a  part  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  to  get  hold,  to  get,  if  he  ooold,  his 
band  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  uthough  Mr.  Chandler  has  just 
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stated  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  except  hy  a  reqaisitioii  through  the  Wir 
Department ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  to  show  that  this  was  part  of  the  saioe 
illegal  means,  we  show  joa  that  although  Mr.  McCalloch,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  mast  have  known  that  Thomas  was  appointed,  yet  the  President  took 
pains — we  have  pat  in  the  paper — to  serve  on  Mr.  McGulloch  an  attested  oopj 
of  the  appointment  of  Thomas  ad  interim,  in  order  that  he  and  Cooper  might 
recognize  his  warrants. 

Did  I  not  answer  my  friends  that  this  was  a  sufficient  ground  ?  More  than 
that,  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  a  somewhat  extended  practice  of  the  law,  (not  extend- 
ing, however,  so  long  as  that  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,)  that 
it  was  ever  objected  anywhere,  when  X  was  tracing  a  man's  motives,  when  I  was 
tracing  this  course,  that  I  had  not  a  right  to  put  in  every  act  that  he  did,  vakat 
quantum.  Everything  that  comes  out  of  his  mouth,  every  act  that  he  does,  I 
have  a  right  to  put  in. 

Let  us  see  if  that  is  not  sustained  by  authorities.  The  question  arose  in  the 
trial  of  James  Watson  for  high  treason  in  the  year  1817  before  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  England,  Lord  Ellenborough,  assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  Mr. 
Justice  Bayly,  and  Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  The  objection  there  was  precisely  the 
one  the  learned  counsel  raise  here.  It  was  alleged  that  certain  speeches  had 
been  made  which  were  treasonable  speeches.  That  was  all  that  was  said  about 
them ;  they  were  not  set  out  anv  further.  I  got  this  book  (32  State  Trials)  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose ;  but  it  contains  an  authority  directly  in  point 
Certain  speeches  were  alleged;  the  indictment  charged  that  certain  speeches 
were  made  without  setting  tnem  out ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  they  could  oot  be 
proved  as  overt  acts ;  and  the  question  was  whether  certain  other  speeches  could 
be  put  in  as  tending  to  show  the  animus  with  which  the  first  set  of  speeches 
had  been  spoken.    Lord  Ellenborough  closed  the  discussion  by  saying: 

Lord  ElUnborough.  If  there  had  been  no  particular  overfc  act  under  which  this  evidence 
vr&s  receivable,  it  is  a  universal  rule  of  evidence  that  what  a  partj  himself  says  msj  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him,  to  explain  any  part  of  his  conduct  to  which  it  bears  refereoee. 

Mr.  fVetherdly  (the  counsel  for  the  defendant.)  We  do  not  object  that  it  Is  not  evidenct, 
but  that  it  is  not  proof  of  the  overt  act. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  whatever  proceeds  from  the  mouth  ot 
man  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him ;  it  shows  the  intention  with  which  he  acts.— 
32  State  Trials,  page  91. 

"  Whatever  proceeds  from  his  mouth.'*  A  fortiorij  senators,  when  it  is 
under  his  hana  like  the  seal  of  a  commission,  if  his  declarations  can  be  given, 
may  not  his  acts  ?  I  would  not  have  troubled  the  presiding  officer,  I  would  not 
have  troubled  senators  so  long  upon  this  matter,  had  it  not  been  that  there  m&j 
be  other  acts  all  clustering  around  this  grand  conspiracy  which  we  propose,  if 
we  are  permitted,  to  put  in. 

The  Chiuf  Justice.  The  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  The  simple  question  was,  who  was  Edmund  Cooper  1 
I  suppose  my  friends  do  not  mean  to  object  to  that  alone.  The  question  was, 
do  you  know  him  and  who  is  he  1 

Mr.  Stanbery,  We  asked  what  you  intended  to  prove  in  reference  to 
Edmund  Gooper  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  stated  that  at  very  considerable  length.    I 

Propose  to  prove  that  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper  took  possession  in  the  Treasuiy 
)epartment  before  the  30th  of  November,  and  that  he  had  this  commission, 
showing  that  the  President  gave  a  commission  illegally  in  violation  of  the  ten- 
ure-of-office  act  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  The  tenure-of-office  act 
provides  that  **  in  such  case  and  in  no  other,"  to  wit,  where  an  officer  has  been 

fuilty  of  misconduct  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  becomes  incapable  or  legallj 
isqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  President  may  suspend  him; 
and  then  the  sixth  section  provides  that — 
The  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any  commission  or  letter  oi 
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aathoritT  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  oremplojment,  shall  be  deemed,  and  are 
henhj  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors. 

llierefore  the  very  signing  and  issning  of  this  commission — the  signing  it, 
if  he  did  not  isne  it ;  the  issuing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  sign  it — ^there  being  no 
vacancj  which  is  contemplated  hy  the  act,  is  a  crime,  and  another  crime  in  and 
part  of  the  great  conspiracy.  Therefore  the  question  will  be  whether  we  shall 
he  allowed  to  go  into  the  condition  of  Mr.  Cooper.  I  cannot  put  the  whole  of 
my  offer  in  one  question,  because  I  cannot  prove  it  all  by  one  witness. 

The  GiiiBP  Justice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  question  to  writing, 
m  order  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  put  it  rather  in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  prove. 
I  win  write  it  as  an  offer  to  prove,  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  not  a  Question  so  much,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  as  to  who 
Edmimd  Cooper  is,  but  what  Edmund  Cooper  has  got  to  do  with  this  case; 
what  the  illegal  appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  to  be  Assistant  Secretai^  of 
the  Treasury  ad  interim,  or  otherwise,  has  to  do  with  this  case;  or  what  the 
appointment  of  Edmund  Cooper  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  Department  has  to  do  with  this  case.     That  is  the  material  inquiry. 

Now,  I  understand  the  learned  manager  to  say  that  the  proof  he  intends  to 
make  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cooper  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  an  illegal 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in  that  the  President  violated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  violated  the  tenure  of-office  act.  Well,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  have  they  given  us  notice  to  come  here  to  defend  any  such  delinquency 
u  that,  if  it  be  a  delinquency  ?  Have  the  House  of  Representatives  impeached 
the  President  for  anything  done  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Chandler,  if  he  was 
removed,  or  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  if  he  was  appointed  in  his  place? 
They  selected  one  instance  of  what  they  claim  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  of  the  tenure-of- office  act  in  regard  to  a  temporary  appointment  made 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate;  and  that  was  the  case  of  General  Thomas, 
tod  of  General  Thomas  alone.  As  to  that,  of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  going  into  evidence,  because  we  have  had  notice  of  it,  and  are  here  ready 
to  meet  it;  but  as  to  any  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  reference  to  the 
tppointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  certainly  the  gentlemen  have  no  authority  to  make 
rach  a  charge,  because  they  come  here  with  a  delegated  authority ;  they  come 
bere  only  to  make  the  charges  found  good  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ud  not  the  charges  that  they  choose  to  mannucture  here.  The  managers  have 
no  right  to  amend  these  articles.  They  must  go  to  the  Hoase  even  for  that. 
If  they  choose  to  go  to  the  House  and  get  a  new  article  founded  upon  an  illegal 
act  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  let  them  go,  and  let  us  nave  time  to 
uuwer  it  and  to  meet  it. 

So  much  for  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  as  to  the  illegal  appointment 
of  Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  a  matter  not  charged.  That  is  enough.  It  is  a  matter 
ihej  are  not  authorized  to  charge ;  they  have  no  such  delegated  authority  here. 
What  is  the  next  ground,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  upon  which  they  ask  to  prove 
anything  in  relation  to  Mr.  Cooper?  They  say  they  expect  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Cooper  was  pat  into  that  place  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
President  in  order  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys  in  that  department 
That  I  understand  to  be  the  next  ground.  Now,  let  us  see  what  they  have 
cbarged  about  that.  Here  they  have  got  an  article  charging  an  illegal  act  of 
tBe  President  in  reference  to  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money— -«uticle 
eight  Let  US  see  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  to  do  with  that. 

Thai  laid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United   States,  unmindful  of  the  high 
tees  of  hie  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  nnlawfullj  to  control  the  disburee 
iQ^vU  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War, 
c«  the  2lBi  day  of  February- 
Did  a  certain  thing.    What  was  it?     Appoint  Mr.  Cooper?     Give  him 
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antboritj  to  act  in  any  office?  No.  He  appointed  Thomas,  and  that  appointment 
is  the  only  appointment  set  oat  as  the  means  to  control  those  disbursements.  If 
it  was  necessary  to  frame  an  article  founded  upon  the  appointment  of  Thomu 
as  a  means  used  by  the  President  to  get  control  of  these  public  moneys,  was  it 
not  equally  necessary  to  have  an  article  founded  upon  the  same  line  of  conduct 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Cooper  ?    Unquestionably. 

Then,  in  the  eleventh  article,,  what  is  there  that  authorizes  the  iutrodactitm 
of  this  testimony  ?    That  he  made  certain  speeches.     What  then  ? 

Afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  Febraary,  A.  D.  1868,  at  the  cifj  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did,  nnlawfally  and  in  disregard  of  the  reqnirement  of  theCoi 
stitntion  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  iaithfiulj  executed,  attempt  to  pierent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  regulatings  the  tenure  of  certain  ciyil  offices.*' 

That  is  the  unlawful  thing ;  and  how  ? 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  mtm 
by  which  he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  (ke 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  H.  Stan- 
ton from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and,  also,  by  further  oiisw* 
fully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  thd  sopport  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes." 

That  is  the  act  which  contains  the  section  requiring  the  orders  for  military 
operations  to  go  through  General  Grant.  That  is  the  means  he  contrived  there 
to  get  Stanton  out.     So  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.     What  further  1 

And,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  bmr 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States." 

Now,  what  relevancy  has  the  appointment  of  Cooper  with  the  government  of 
the  rebel  States,  or  with  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  or,  m  hci, 
with  any  offence  charged  in  any  one  of  the  eleven  articles  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  consider  the  law  to  be  well  settled 
and  accepted  everywhere  in  this  country  and  England  to-day,  that  where  an 
intent  is  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  other  and  jade- 
pendent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  looking  to  the  same  result,  are  admissible 
in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  fact.  And  we  go  further  thun 
that.  We  undertake  to  say,  upon  very  high  and  commanding  aut]hority»  not  to  be 
challenged  here  or  elsewhere,  that  it  is  settled  that  such  other  and  independent 
acts,  showing  the  purpose  to  bring  about  the  same  general  result,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry  the  subject-matter  of  a  separate  indictment,  are  never- 
theless admissible.  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  honor- 
able senators  that  among  other  cases  illustrative  of  the  rule  which  I  have  jmt 
cited  it  has  been  stated  in  the  books — ^the  cases  have  been  ruled  first  and  then 
incorporated  into  books  of  standard  authorities — ^that  where  a  party,  for  example, 
was  charged  with  shooting  with  intent  to  kill  a  person  named,  it  was  compe- 
tent, in  order  to  show  the  malice,  the  malicious  intent  of  the  act,  to  show  that  at 
another  time  and  place  he  laid  poison.  A  party  is  charged  with  passing  a  coun- 
terfeit note ;  it  is  competent,  in  order  to  prove  the  scierUer,  to  show  that  he  vas 
in  possession  of  other  counterfeit  notes  of  a  different  denomination ;  and  tlie 
rule,  as  stated  in  the  books,  is,  that  what  is  competent  to  prove  the  tdenter,  as 
a  general  principle,  is  competent  to  prove  the  intent. 

Kow,  what  is  the  allegation  in  the  eleventh  article  1  That  this  procedure 
was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  and 
defeating  the  operation  of  that  law.  That  law  stands  with  the  other  legisktioo 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stanbeby.  What  law  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  tennre-of-office  act.  That  law  stands  with  the 
other  legislation  of  this  countr}*' ;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  without  stopping  to 
cite  the  statutes,  that  by  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States  the  aj^ropria- 
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tions  made  for  the  support  of  the  Department  of  War  andfor  the  Bnpport  of  the 
army  can  011I7  be  reached  in  the  treasurj  of  the  nation  through  the  requisitions 
dmrn  hj  the  Secretarj  of  War.  Here  is  an  independent  act  done  by  the 
accused,  as  is  well  said  by  my  associate,  for  the  .purpose  of  aiding  this  result. 
How  f  By  appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  under  the 
law  and  regulations,  is  authorized  to  act  upon  the  warrants  that  may  be  drawn 
upon  the  treasury  through  that  department  or  any  other  department ;  by  appoint- 
iog  a  person,  in  other  words,  to  aischarge  the  very  duty  which  he  desires  him 
to  diecbarge  in  aid  of  his  design ;  and  what  is  thatt  .  That  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  in  pursu- 
ance of  law,  to  wit,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  duly  constituted  such  by 
the  appointment  of  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  by  a  person  acting  as  an  officer, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  through  the  requisitions  made  on 
the  treasury  by  his  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  appointed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate,  in  defiance  of  the  Senate,  and  in  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  throws  no  light  on  this  subject,  of 
coarse  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  if  it  does,  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it.  If  the  question  stops  with  the  inquiry  leho  Edmund  Cooper  is,  of 
course  it  throws  no  light  upon  this  subject ;  but  u  the  testimony  discloses  such 
relations  with  the  President  and  his  appointment  under  such  circumstances  as 
indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Cooper  to  co-operate  with  the  President  in 
this  general  design,  I  apprehend  it  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  this 
subject.  And,  in  die  event  of  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  department,  (and 
if  this  rule  is  to  be  established  that  might  happen  any  hour,  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Senate  to  the  contrary  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  law;,) 
this  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  have  the  control  of  the  whole 
qoestion.  I  am  free  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter,  if  nothing 
fnrtber  be  shown  than  the  mere  inquiry  of  the  appointment  of  Cooper,  it  may 
not  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  do  not  so  understand  the  matter. 
There  is  more  than  that  in  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  distinct  proposition 
before  the  Senate,  we  offer  to  prove  that,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfolly  appointed  his 
friend  and  theretofore  private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as 
one  of  the  means  by  wnich  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civu  office  act 
and  other  laws  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  insert  the  date  in  your  offer  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will,  sir.  [After  a  pause.]  I  have  inserted  a 
date  sadslkctory  to  myself,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  to  the  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtler.  We  offer  to  prove  that  after  the  President  had 
determined  on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his  friend  and  theretofore 
private  seeretarv,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as  one  of  the  means  by 
^hich  he  intenoed  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  and  other  laws  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  a  date.  I  ask  you  to  be  good 
eaoogh  to  put  it  on  the  20th  of  November. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  in  relation  to  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Put  in  what  vou  have  also,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  the  learned  counsel  will  allow  me,  I  will  make  my 
offer  as  I  like. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Undoubtedly.  I  only  asked  you  to  name  the  date.  You  can 
do  as  you  please  about  it. 
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The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  toprove  that,  after  the  President  had  determined  on  the  remoral  of  Mr.  Staoton, 
Secretary  of  War,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  there  heing  no  yacancy  in  the  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  unlawfully  appointed  his  friend  and 
theretofore  private  secretary,  Edmund  Cooper,  to  that  position,  as  one  of  the  means  \ij 
which  he  intended  to  defeat  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act  and  other  laws  of  Confj^ress. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  action  of  the  Senate,  I  think,  was  in  December,  1867. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  February  13. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Janaary  13. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  Janaary  13,  1868 ;  so  that  what  yon  now  offer  was  afl«r  that 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no.  The  President  formed  the  purpose,  as  be 
tells  us  in  the  letter  to  General  Grant,  and  as  he  tells  us  in  his  answer,  on  the 
^  12th  of  August,  1867,  when  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton,  to  suspend  him  indefi- 
nitely ;  to  try  to  see  if  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to  that ;  if  they  would  not, 
then  to  keep  him  suspended  indefinitely,  and  remove  him  as  soon  as  ever  be 
could  get  anybody  to  aid  him.  That  is  our  proposition  of  what  the  evideDce 
and  the  claims  of  the  President  show;  he  meant  to  do  that  in  spite  of  what 
happened ;  and  we  say  after  that  intent  was  formed  he  made  the  appointment 
of  Cooper. 

-Mr.  EvARTS.  After  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  then.  We  want  to  getattbe 
date ;  that  is  all. 

TheCHiBF  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desire  to  be  heard 
further  1 

Mr.  Evarts.  No,  sir;  but  we  object  to  it.  It  is  not  within  any  article  of 
impeachment. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  tbe 
Senate.  The  question -is,  whether  the  evidence  proposed  by  the  honorable 
managers  shall  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Shbrman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  managers  answer  a  question  before 
the  vote  is  taken. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  tbe 
senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Will  the  managers  read  tbe  particular  clauses  of  the  eighth  and  eleyenth  articles  to  prove 
which  this  testimony  is  offered? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  to  prove  the  intent  alleged  la 

the  eighth  article  in  these  words : 

With  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
military  service  and  for  the  Department  of  War. 

He  did  a  certain  act  with  that  intent.     Now,  to  prove  that  intent,  we  show  be 

did  a  certain  other  act  which  would  enable  him  to  control  the  moneys. 

,The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  eighth  article  seems  to  say  nothing  about  money. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  eighth  article  reads : 

That  sud  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmindful  of  the  high  dnties 
of  his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disbursemenb 
of  moneys  appropriated. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  What  act  is  charged  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  act  charged  is,  that,  with  that  intent,  be 
appointed  Thomas.  Now,  to  prove  the  intent  with  which  he  appointed  Thomas* 
we  prove  that  he  also  prepared  a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  answer  Thomas's  requisitions. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  point,  I  will  read,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  sen- 
ator, from  the  eleventh  article  : 

By  unlawfully  devising  and  contriviDg,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrlTef  means 
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by  which  he  should  prerent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  remsal  of  the  Senate  to 
coocar  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton from  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also,  by  further  unlawfully 
devisiog  and  contrivinff,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means,  then  and  there,  to 
prerent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
vmy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  otner  purposes,"  approved  March  2, 
and,  Also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867. 

He  had  done  what  he  baa  been  charged  to  have  done.  And  n«Vy  in  that 
connection,  we  claim  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  to  carry  out  this 
thing ;  because,  suppose,  looking  forwiurd  to  have  happened  exactly  what  did 
happen,  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  not  give  up  the  War  Department,  then 
the  question  was.  would  Mr.  McGulloch  answer  the  requisitions  of  Thomas  or 
of  anybody  else  he  should  put  in,  if  Stanton  should  hold  on  ?  It  is  clear  that 
the  President  knew  he  would  not,  because,  although  he  served  a  notice  upon 
McColloch  to  do  it,  McGulloch  will  not  to-day,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
006  through  Thomas.  Now,  then,  he  gets  Thomas  in  ;  he  must  put  in  some- 
body in  the  Treasury  Department  who  will  obey  Thomas.  Thereupon  he  puts 
Cooper  in ;  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  'he  claims  to  have  the  right 
to  remove  McGulloch;  and  he  also  claims,  and  has  put  it  in  his  answer,  that 
McGulloch,  as  one  of  his  cabinet,  has  agreed  to  go  at  a  stroke  of  his  pen  ;  so  that 
he  has  got  the  whole  army  and  treasury  of  the  United  States  within  his  cpn- 
trol.  It  was  with  intent  to  do  that  that  he  made  the  appointment  of  Oooper ;  and 
to  show  that  it  was  with  that  intent,  we  show,  so  anxious  was  he  to  do  it,  that 
he  did  not  make  the  appointment  lawfully ;  that  he  first  made  it  when  the  Senate 
,  was  not  in  session,  by  issuing  a  full  commission ;  then  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  rejected  Gooper ;  but  still,  so  bent  was  he  on  having  Gooper  not 
private  secretary,  but  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  where  he  could  con- 
trol the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  that  he  first  appointed  him  ad  interimf 
showing  that  he  got  him  under  the  same  designation  as  Thomas ;  and  the  desig- 
nation shows  something. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Are  senators  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Ur.  Johnson.  I  request  the  managers  to  answer  a  question  which  I  have  sent 
to  tiie  Chair. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

The  nyuiaffers  are  requested  to  say  whether  they  propose  to  show  that  Cooper  was  appointed 
by  the  President  in  November,  1867,  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  nnlawfal  possession  of  the 
public  money,  other  than  by  the  fact  of  the  appomtment  itself  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  certainly  do — ^is  that  an  answer? — ^more  than  by 
the  appointment.  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  hereafter,  we  propose  to 
phow  that  he  appointed  him,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Gooper  went  into  the  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  the  office  before  his  appointment  could  by  any  possibility  be 
legal ;  and  that  he  has  been,  we  hope  and  believe  we  shall  show  that  he  has 
been,  controlling  other  public  moneys  since. 

The  Chief  Justice  having  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence, 
deehired  that  the  negative  appeared  to  prevail, 

Ut,  Howard  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  desire  that  some  testimony  shall 
he  read.    I  send  my  reauest  to  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Henderson's  request,  as  follows : 

It  is  reqnested  that  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  Chandler,  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  obtaining  money  on  a  reqmsltion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  can  only  be  read  from  the  notes  of  the  short-hand 
reporter ;  but  the  witness  can  restate  it 
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Mr.  Hbndbrson.  I  will  inquire  if  the  witness  will  be  permitted  to  restate  it? 

The  Chikf  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hbndersox.  My  object  is  to  know  whether  nrionej  can  be  obtained  npon 
the  requisition  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  not  of  the  Secretary  himself  ;jiut 
to  that  point. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Let  him  answer  to  that  very  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  him  answer. 

The  Chibf  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Answer  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri.    Will  the  senator  state  the  question  to  tne  witness  I 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  prefer  that  the  managers  should  do  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  you  state  now  whether  tbe 
Assistant  Secretary  can  sign  warrants  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Eyarts.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  For  the  payment  of  money  ^ 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether  on  requisitions  of  the  War  Depsit* 
ment 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Whether,  upon  the  requisition  of  any  department  of 
the  government,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  sign  wanantB  on 
the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  money  I 

The  Witness.  Until  the  passage  of  a  late  statute,  whenever  the  Secretaij 
of  the  Treasury  was  present  and  acting,  money  could  not  be  drawn  fron  the 
treasury  upon  the  signature  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An  ad 
has  been  passed  within  a  year  allowing  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  sign  eoTering- 
in  warrants  and  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  upon  accounts  stated ;  bat 
the  practice  still  continues  of  signing  all  customary  warrants  by  the  signature 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  warrants  are  prepared  and  the  initiali 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  warrants  placed  npon  them,  and  thai 
they  are  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wnen  he  is  present. 

Mr.  Fbssendbn.  I  ask  that  that  law  may  be  read.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  itt 

The  Witness.  It  is  within  a  year.  I  can  find  it  if  you  give  me  the  statates 
for  the  last  year. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  a  question  to  the  witQese : 
whether  before  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  he  refers  any  warrant  could  be 
drawn  by  the  Astiistant  Secretary,  unless  he  was  Acting  Secretary  in  tbe 
absence  of  the  Secretary  7 

A.  There  could  not.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  no  money  could  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  upon  the  signature  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  unlets 
when  Acting  Secretary  under  an  appointment  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  When  the  Assistant  Secretary  acts  for  the  Secretary,  does  he  sign  all 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  f 

A.  When  Acting  Secretary,  of  course  he  signs  all  warrants  for  the  payment 
of  money. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  will  reduce  his  question  to  writing  and 
send  it  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  merely 
as  to  the  practice.    I  can  do  it  in  less  time  than  by  writing  it 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  it  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  read  the  law  to  which  reference  has  been  made : 

AN  ACT  snpplementsl  to  an  act  to  establish  the  Treasiiry  Department,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2,  1789. 

Be  it  emaeted  hw  th6]SeHaU  and  House  of  RMreMniotives  of  tke  United  States  of  Amerite  i» 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  tae  Treasury  shall  haye  power,  by  an  appoint' 
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ment  nndar  his  hsnd  aad  official  seal,  to  delegate  to  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
trntUTj  anthoritj  to  sign  in  his  stead  all  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  into  the  public 
Treuarj  and  all  warrants  for  the  disbnrsement  from  the  public  treasury  of  money  certified 
by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  to  be  due  upon  accounts  duly  audited  and 
tetded  oy  them ;  and  such  warrants  so  sig^ned  shall  be  in  all  cases  of  the  same  validity  as  if 
they  bad  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself." 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG  and  others.  What  is  the  date  of  that  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  date  is  March  2,  1867,  the  same  date  as  the 
tenore-ofoffice  act. 

A  siogle  other  question,  which,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  conclusion  of  lav  than  of 
&ct.  (To  the  witness.)  In  case  of  the  removal  or  absence  of  Mr.  McGulloch 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  I  understand,  the  Assistant  Secretary  per- 
forms all  the  acts  of  the  Secretary  t 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  said  I  doubted  as  to  that.  I  was  only  asking  for 
tbe  practice.    (To  the  witness.)     Is  that  the  practice  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is,  without  an  appointment  as  Acting  Secretary  for 
tbe  Assistant  Secretary,  siened  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Cambron.  I  desired  to  put  a  question,  and  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  to  require  me  to  put  it  in  writing ;  but  I  have  reduced  it  to  writing,  and 
1  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  Ghibp  Justior.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
leoator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Cm  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law,  draw  warrants  for  the  pay^ 
■HDt  of  moneys  by  the  Treasurer  without  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  T 

The  Witness.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  I  understand,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retny  can  sign  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the  cases  specified. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Is  not  that  by  deputation  ? 

A.  Which  is  presumed  rather  to  be  with  the  assent  and  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Cambron.  I  will  ask  another  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  allowed  to  put  a  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Oregon  objects. 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  question  I  intended  to  ask  was,  has  it  been  the  prac- 
tice  

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  (To  the  witness.)  Has  it  been  the  practice  for  him  to 
BigD  warrants  I 

A.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question  it  has. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  is :  Shall  the  evidence  proposed 
^J  the  managers  be  received  ? 

Mr.  Fbssendbn.  I  should  like  to  put  a  question  as  soon  as  I  have  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  write  it  [After  writing.]  There  are  two  questions  which  I  wisn  to 
pat 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
woator  from  Maine. 

The  Secretazy  read  as  follows  : 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  practice  since  the  passage  of  the  law  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  sign 
wtmnts  unless  specially  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Q.  Has  any  Assistant  Secretary  been  authorized  to  sigp  any  warrants  except  such  as  are 
speeiSed  in  the  act  T 

The  Witness.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  for  an  Assistant  Secretary,  since 
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the  passage  of  the  act,  to  sign  warrants  except  upon  an  appointment  hj  the 
Secretaiy  for  that  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Imm<^ 
diately  upon  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  authorized  one  of  his  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  to  sign  warrants  of  the  character  described  in  the  act,  and  they 
have  been  customarily  signed  by  that  Assistant  Secretary  in  all  cases  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  Now  let  the  second  question  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  second  question  as  follows : 

Q.  Has  any  Assistant  Secretary  been  authorized  to  sign  any  warrants  except  such  as  an 
specified  by  the  act  7 

The  Witness.  No  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  authorized  to  sign  warranU 
except  such  as  are  specified  in  this  act,  unless  when  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  managers  should  be  admitted,  will,  as  your  names  are 
called,  answer  yea;  those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  nay.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23,  nays  26. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  desire  to  know  how  my  name  is  recorded  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  is  recorded  among  the  yeas. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  That  is  a  mistake.  I  voted  in  the  negative,  and  I  wish 
myself  recorded  correctly. 

The  change  being  made,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22,  nays  27,  as 
follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Crapn, 
Drake,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgpan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Kye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross, 
Spragne,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Feirj, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreerf, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sbemuuit 
Stewart,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams— 27. 

Not  voting-— Messrs.  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates— 5. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  yeas  are  2i,  the  nays  are  27.  So  the  eyideace  \a 
not  received. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  this  witness  at 
present.  We  may  wish  to  call  him  again,  however,  at  another  part  of  the  case, 
when  we  get  along  further,  so  that  we  can  offer  this  in  another  view. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  shall  reserve  our  questions  till  then. 

Gharlbs  a.  Tinkbr  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  f 

Answer.  Charles  A.  Tinker. 

Q.  What  is  your  husiness  ? 

A.  I  am  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  Are  you  in  charge  of  any  office  ? 

A.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  in  this  city. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  charge  of  the  military  telegraph  office  of  Ae 
War  Department  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  time  7 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell  from  what  time.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  military  tele- 
graph office  of  the  War  Department  up  to  August,  1867.  I  think  I  was  per- 
sonally in  charge  something  like  a  year.  I  was  connected  with  the  office  for 
something  like  five  years. 

Q.  While  in  charge  of  that  office,  state  whether  a  despatch  from  Lewis  £• 
Parsons,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  came  to  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  so,  at  what  date  ? 
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A.  I  think  while  in  that  office  I  saw  a  great  manj  such  despatches. 
Q.  What  paper  have  jou  in  your  hand  7 

A.  I  have  wnat  professes  to  be  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
Montgomerj,  Alabama,  addressed  to  "His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 
Prwident." 

Q.  Do  70a  know  whether  that  telegram  came  through  the  office  7 

A.  I  recognize  this  as  being  the  character  of  despatch  which  passed  through, 
or  was  received,  at  the  military  telegraph  office. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  we  must  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Were  there  duplicate  originals  of 
telegrams  received  kept  at  the  military  telegraph  office  ? 

A.  What  is  called  a  press  copy  was  taken  of  each  despatch  before  being 
delivered  from  the  office. 

Q.  Was  such  a  press  copy  taken  of  each  despatch  before  it  was  sent  1 

A.  Not  before  being  sent. 

Q.  The  original  was  kept,  then  ? 

A.  The  original  was  kept  on  file  in  the  office. 

Q.  State  whether,  at  my  request,  you  examined  those  press  copies  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  such  a  despatch  as  I  have  described  among  those  press 
copies? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  copy  it  I 

A.  I  made  a  copy. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  in  your  hand  7 

A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

(j.  Can  you  give  an  explanation  as  to  that  copy  you  now  have  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  made  a  copy  of  the  despatch,  and  answered  the  summons  of  the  man- 
agers, and  I  placed  the  copy  in  your  hands,  and  I  heard  you  order  your  clerk 
to  make  a  copy  of  that ;  and  aiter  a  short  time  the  clerk  returned  with  that 
copy,  and  read  the  copy  which  he  had  made,  and  you  returned  to  me  the  copy 
I  bad  made. 

Q.  Have  you  that  copy  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Very  well ;  produce  the  original  despatch  and  the  copy  both. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  "original  despatch."  I  under- 
stood this  was  a  despatch  received  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  original  press  copy  is  meant. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  the  original  press  copy.  [Pro- 
dociog  a  bound  letter-book,  the  pages  of  which  were  press  copies  of  despatches.] 

Q.  Have  you  that  original  press  copy  t 

A.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Read  from  it,  please, 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Evart8.  Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

Blie  book  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent] 
r.  Stanbbrv.  I  wish  to  ask  a  preliminary  question.    (To  the  witness.) 
Did  you  make  this  press  copy  yourself  I 

A.  The  press  copy  is  made  by  the  clerk.  The  telegram  is  written  by  one 
of  the  operators. 

Mr.  Evarts.  By  you  t 

The  Witness.  Not  by  me  personally. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  This  book  does  not  prove  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  do  not  understand  the  objection,  if  there  is  any. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  understand  that  a  telegraph  company's  books  prove 
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themsdves  like  a  record.    You  bring  no  living  witness  that  verifies  anytbing 
here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  pass  from  this  for  a  moment.  (To  the  witness.) 
Do  yon  remember,  as  an  act  of  memory,  whether  such  a  telegram  as  that  passed 
through  the  office  7 

A.  I  do  not  remember  this  despatch  having  passed  through  the  office;  I 
cannot  take  mj  oath  that  I  remember  the  partieufai'  despatch. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  an  original  despatch  of  the  same  date 
signed  '*  Andrew  Johnson?" 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Produce  it. 

A,  I  have  a  book  in  which  the  despatch  is  filed.  (Producing  a  bound  letter- 
book  on  the  pages  of  which  were  pasted  despatches.) 

Q.  Are  you  so  familiar  with  tne  signature  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  to  know 
whether  that  is  his  name  signed  to  it  1 

A.  I  believe  that  to  be  his  signature ;  I  am  very  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  dwn  mind  a^  to  that  ? 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  this  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  yon  have  just  produced,  the 
record  book  of  the  United  States  military  telegraph  of  the  executive  office 
wherein  original  despatches  are  put  on  record  t 

A.  It  is  the  book  in  which  thcvoriginal  despatches  were  filed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  despatch  passed  through  the  office  to  Lewis 
E.  Parsons  ? 

A.  I  do  know  from  the  marks  it  contains. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  That  is  an  inference. 

The  WiTNBSS.     I  can  answer  that.     I  saw  the  despatch  in  the  office., 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  And  it  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  sent  t 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Now,  let  us  see  the  despatch.  [The  book  was  handed  to 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent  and  examined  by  them.  ]  This  is  very  good 
reading ;  but  will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  object  of  this  testimony  7  We  like 
the  document ;  but  what  is  the  object  of  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  you  object  to  this  document,  whatever  the  object  is? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  object  until  we  know' the  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  that  I  put  now  is  simply  whether  joa 
object  to  the  vehicle  of  proof! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  If  it  is  proper  to  read  it  at  all,  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  proved. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  proceeded  from  the' President,  and  therefore  it  is  proved. 

Mr.  JoHNSOxV.  What  is  the  date  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  .January  17,  1867;  the  same  date  with  Parsoos'a 
despatch. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Now,  the  object? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Not  yet,  sir.  (To  the  witness.)  On  the  same  day 
that  this  is  dated  do  you  find  in  the  records  of  the  department  a  press  copy  of 
a  despatch  from  Lewis  E.  Parsons  to  which  this  is  in  answer  ? 

A.  I  find  in  the  press  copy  book  a  copy  of  a  despatch  which  that  was  in 
answer  to. 

Mr.  Evarts.  How  does  that  appear  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  appears  because  the  witness  has  sworn  to  it 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  it  is  an  answer,  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Again  I  must  reply,  if  the  question  is  put  to  me  how 
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it  i^pean,  he  has  sworn  that  it  is  an  answer.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  what 
was  this  telegraph  office?  The  heading  of  the  despatch  is  "United  States 
Military  Telegraph."  Was  this  telegaaph  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment! 

A.  At  that  time  it  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Where  were  the  books  kept  I 

The  WiTNBSS.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  the  lines  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  do  not  mean  the  lines.  I  mean  the  office ;  was  it  in 
the  War  Department  building  1 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  were  the  officers  employ^  of  the  War  Department  t 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Were  the  records  of  its  doings  at  that  office  kept  in  the  War  Department  1 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  are  these  books  and  these  papers  produced  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  now  ? 

A.  They  come  from  the  War  Department  through  the  telegraph  office;  it  has 
the  orjginid  despatches  of  the  War  Department. 

Q.  They  came  to  the  telegraph  office  from  the  War  Department } 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  originally  as  records  from  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  From  the  War  Department  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  I  bring  them  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  submit  now  to  the  Senate  that  I  propose  to  use  in 
eridence,  if  it  is  otherwise  competent,  the  despatch  of  Lewis  £.  Parsons  to 
which  Andrew  Johnson  made  reply.  Having  proved  what  I  have  proved,  is 
there  aiiy  objection — I  mean  now  as  to  the  vehicle  of  evidence  simply,  not  as  to 
the  eompetency  of  the  contents  1 

Mr.  EvABTS.  On  that  point  in  this  present  case,  although  we  regard  the 
proof  of  Mr.  Parsons's  desnatch  as  incompetent  and  insufficient,  we  shall  waive 
any  objection  of  that  kina,  and  the  question  may  now  stand  upon  the  compe- 
tency of  the  proof. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  On  the  question  of  relevancy,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Yes,  and  competencv ;  its  admissibility  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Admissibility  of  the  proof  or  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  £vABTS.  Tes.  We  have  had  no  notice  to  produce  the  original,  but  we 
care  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Bi'tlbb.  To  that  I  answer  we  have  the  original  here. 

Mr.  Evabts.  No  ;  but  the  original  of  Mr.  Parsons's  despatch  delivered  to  the 
Pkendent  We  have  had  no  notice  to  produce  that ;  we  know  nothing  about 
it;  but  we  waive  that.  Now,  we  inquire  in  what  view  and  under  what  article 
these  despatches  dated  prior  to  the  civil-tenure  act  are  introduced  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  In  order  that  the  Senate  acting  both  as  court  and  Jury 
Btty  understand  whether  these  papers  are  admissible  in  evidence,  it  becomes 
oecessary,  with  the  leave  of  the  President  and  the  Senate,  to  read  them  de  bene 
fw,  in  order  that  we  may  show  how  they  become  competent. 

Mr.  GuBTiB.  We  do  not  object  to  your  reading  them  de  bene  esse, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb,  The  despatch  of  Mr.  Parsons  is  : 

MONTOOBIEBY,  ALABAMA,  Jamiarff  17,  1867. 

Lcpslatare  in  SMaion.  Efforts  mailing  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment. 
Kaport  £rom  Washington  sajs  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  will  pass.  We  do  not  know 
vhtt  to  belSere.    I  mid  notninff  here. 

LEWIS  £.  PABSONS, 

Exchange  HoUL 
Hit  Excellency  Andbew  Johnson,  Pnsidimt, 
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The  response  is : 

United  States  Military  Telegraph,  Ezecutiye  Office, 

ffaskington,  D,  C,  Januarjf  17|  1867. 

What  possible  (rood  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitational  amendment?  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  postnre  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  wbob 
country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  cnaracter  of  oai 
goyemment  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eveatu* 
all^  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  conraffe  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  who  pkce 
their  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who  an 
honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  coordinate  departments  of  the  govemmeot 
in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  Montgomery^  Alabamm, 

I  have  00  farther  call,  after  baying  read  these  despatches,  so  that  thejmtjbe 
seen  of  the  Senate,  to  argae  the  question  whether  this  is  competent  evidence 
upon  articles  charging  Andrew  Johnson  with  attempting  to  overthrow  the  acts 
of  Congress,  to  oppose  their  validity,  and  to  bring  its  legislation  into  contempt 
It  is  either  under  tne  tenth  or  the  eleven th  article  quite  competent. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  tenth  is  confined  to  the  President's  speeches.  It  alludes 
to  nothing  else. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  Speeches,  not  telegrams. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  reminded  bj  the  learned  counsel  that  that  article 
refers  to  speeches  and  not  telegrams.  I  know  it ;  but  with  what  intent  were 
those  speeches  made?  For  what  purpose  were  they  made?  They  were  nuide 
for  the  purpose  of  arraying  the  country  against  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  lawful  acts,  and  to  bring  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt.  Now,  I 
am  upon  the  point  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  array  the  people  against  the 
lawful  acts  of  Congress  and  to  *'  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislatiye  power  thereof,"  and 
"  to  excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted." 

We  roust  go  back  a  moment,  if  the  Senate  please,  and  I  shall  take  bat  a 
moment,  because  I  think  this  is  too  clear  for  argument.  The  President  had 
gone  forward  in  August  and  September,  1866,  declaring  everywhere  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  do  what  it  was  proposing  to  do.  Congress  had  proposed 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  constitutional  amenament  from  being  accepted,  every  possible 
contumely  was  thrown  upon  Congress  and  every  possible  step  taken  to  prevent 
its  acceptance,  and  this  is  one  of  the  steps. 

i  wUl  not  argue  further  under  that  proposition.  Then  the  eleventh  article 
charges  that  **  intending  to  deny  the  power  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  t^ 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  he  did  declare 
BO  and  so.  We  find  with  that  intent  that  when  Congress  had  passed  an  act  for 
the  pacification  of  the  southern  States  and  for  the  setdement  of  the  difficulty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  when  that  was  being 
considered  by  the  southern  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  his 
high  position,  was  absolutely  telegraphing  to  the  legislature,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  those  States  when  they  were  asking  for  advice,  uiging  them  not  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  care  to  argue  this  any 
further. 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  we  understand  the  honorable  managers  aright,  this  evidence 
is  supposed,  to  be  relevant  and  competent  only  in  reference  to  the  crimes  charged 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles.  Is  that  so  f  Was  that  your  proposition,  Mr. 
Butler  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  My  proposition  is  that  it  is  relevant  under  those.  I 
have  made  no  proposition  as  to  the  rest 

Mr.  Evarts.  xou  did  not  name  any  others. 
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tfr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Very  well ;  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  any  others. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well ;  we  are  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Now,  if  the  Chief  Justice  and  senators  will  give  their  attention 
to  the  tenth  article,  it  will  be  found  that  the  entire  charge  there  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent— 

Ikaigmn^  and  intending  to -set  aside  the  rigfatfdl  anthoritj  and  powers  of  Congress,  did 
attempt  to  brinfi^  into  dissfrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach,  the  Congress  of  thB 
United  States  and  the  sereral  branches  thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of 
all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative  power  thereof,  (which 
all  officers  or  the  ^Temment  ought  inviolably  to  preserve  and  maintain,)  and  to  excite  tha 
odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  against  Congress  and  the 
Uw8  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted. 

That  is  the  entire  purview  of  the  intent.  Now,  the  only  acta  charged  as 
done  with  this  intent  are  the  delivery  of  a  speech  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Aogust)  1866,  and  two  speeches,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  the  other  at  Cleveland, 
io  September,  1866.     The  article  concludes  that  by  means  of  these  utterances — 

Said  Andrew  Johnson  has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  whereby 
»aid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  commit,  and  "was  then  and  there 
guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  In  office. 

That  is  the  gravamen  of  the  crime ;  that  he  brought  the  presidential  office 
into  Bcandal  by  these  speeches  made  with  this  intent.  Senators  will  judge  from 
the  reading  of  this  telegram,  dated  in  January,  1867,  whether  that  supports  the 
priucipal  charge  or  intent  of  his  derogating  from  the  credit  of  Oongress  or  bring- 
ing the  presidential  office  into  discredit. 

The  eleventh  article  has  for  its  substantive  charge  nothing  but  the  making*  of 
the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  saying  that  by  that  speech  he  declared 
aDd  affirmed — 

In  sabstanoe,  that  the  thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congpress  of 
(lie  ("^nited  States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the 
Fame,  bat,  on  the  contraiy,  was  a  Cong^res^of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying,  and 
intcoding  to  deny,  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obligatory  upon  him, 
the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the  same,  and,  also, 
tUrtby  denying,  and  intending  to  deny,  the  power  of  the  said  tuirty-ninth  Congress  to  pro* 
po^  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  declara- 
tion— 

That  is,  in  pursuance  of  the  speech  made  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  tho 
18th  of  August,  1866—  ^ 

The  laid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  aftf^rward,  to  wit,  on  the  2Ut 
4?  of  February,  A.  D.  186d,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did, 
r^Llawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  care 
lUt  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  *'Ab 
Kt  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867 — 

Which  was  after  the  date  of  this  despatch — 

By  anlawfnlly  devising  and  contrivinj^,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by 
*b;cU  lie  ahonld  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 
f'ficc  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

The  court  will  consider  whether  this  despatch  touches  that  subject. 

And  also  by  farther  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  con- 
trire,  means,  then  and  there,  to  prevent  the  execution  ot  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  making 
appropritttioas  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for 
'  ther  porpoees,"  approved  March  2, 1867 ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  execution  of  au  act  entitled 
"  Au  act  to  provide  lor  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 1867. 

Also,  after  the  date  of  this  despatch.     It  is  under  one  or  the  other  of  thea^ 
181  P 
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two  articles  that  this  despatch  is,  in  its  date  and  in  its  substance,  sapposed  tolx 
relevant.     1  "will  read  it : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  17, 1867. 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendtneDt?  I 
know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  1  do  not  betieve  that  the  people  of  tbe 
whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  change  the  whole  chancier 
of  our  gDvemment  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  tbej  v\l 
eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  .courage  to  stand  by  the  ConstitotioD,  u^ 
who  place  tlieir  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  ihuse 
who  are  honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  several  co-ordinate  departments  of  the 
govenimeut  in  accordance  with  its  original  design. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Pausons,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

There  is  nothinp^  here  pertinent  in  depreciation  of  Congress,  nothing  tb&t 
tendrt  to  the  scandal  of  the  presidential  office,  nothing  that  has  relation  to  the 
defeat  of  laws  not  then  passed,  and  not  possible  to  be  the  subject  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  President  in  resisting  or  opposing;  and  we  find 
nothing  whatever  in  these  transactions — if  introduced  undoubtedly  leading  iiito 
a  wide  field  of  inquiry — that  touches  any  crime,  or  any  intent,  or 'any  purpoM 
mentioned  in  these  articles. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  if  this  evidence  is 
admissible  under  either  of  the  articles — ^and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  admifisible 
under  both  the  tenth  and  eleventh — it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  enough 
that  we  bhow  it  to  be  admissible  under  one ;  and  therefore  I  treat  the  proposi- 
tion to  "introduce  this  evidence  under  the  eleventh  article  only — from  which  I 
think  it  must  appear  to  senators  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  K 
attention  be  given  to  the  eleventh  article  it  will  be  seen  that  we  charge  that  the 
President  did — 

On  the  J  8th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  public  speech,  declare  and  affirm,  in  substance,  that  the  39th  CoDgie.^-"  of 
the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  Authorized  by  the  CoDstituiioo 
to  exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was'  a  Congress  of  oii.j 
part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  CuV' 

Sess  was  valid  or  obligatoiy  upon  him,  and  also  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  tieuT 
e  power  of  the  39th  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe  Uci^ 
States — 

Tlje  very  subject  of  these  telegraphic  despatches — 

And  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868 — 

Which  we  understand  to  include  all  these  dates  between  the  time  when  the 
declaration  which  is  the  basis  of  this  article,  to  wit,  August  18,  1866,  up  to  and 
including  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  so  that  all  that  period  is  open  to  ns  for 
the  introduction  of  testimony  showing  the  transactions  of  the  President  on  thii 
point — 

On  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  In  the  district  of 
Columbia,  did,  unlawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  thai  be 
should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an 
act  entitlt^d  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1?^,  t'T 
unlawfully  devising  ana  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  which 
he  should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the  efHce  tf 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  conrur 
in  the  Suspension  theretofore  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stantou  tr«n] 
said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War;  and,  also,  by  further  unlawfully  cVvL<- 
ing  and  contiiving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means,  then  and  there,  toprt-vent 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  annr 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  ^arch  %  \^> 
and,  also,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  kn  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficlrot 
^verument  nf  the  rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  1867. 

Herein  we  see  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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President  in  sendiDg  ont  t^s  telegram.  Here  was  Mr.  Parsons,  who  is  known 
upon  public  fume  to  have  been  the  provisional  governor 'of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama Id  the  year  1865  and  1866,  a  man  of  influence  in  thaj;  part  of  the  conntrj, 
vho  asks  the  President's  opinion  upon  the  verj  matter  qf  the  reconstruction  of 
the  rebel  States.     He  says  : 

Le^slatnre  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  vote  on  constitutional  amendment. 
Bepori  from  Washington  says  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  will  pass. 

Which,  undoubtedly,  related  to  those  acts  which  have  come  to  be  called  acts 
for  the  government  of  the  rebel  States,  enabling  acts.;  measures  of  Congress, 
bj  and  through  which  these  States  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Union.  He  asks 
tbe  opinion  of  the  President  as  to  what  they  shall  do.    He  says : 

We  do  Dot  know  what  to  believe. 

Now,  what  does  the  President  say? 

What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsidering  the  constitutional  amendment  T 

Which  had  been  rejected. 

I  know  of  none  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 

whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals — 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  offence  of  this  particular  telegraphic  despatch,  and 
showing,  also,  wherein  it  applies  under  the  charge  contained  in  the  eleventh 
article.  We  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  article  that  iu  August,  1866,  he  had 
charged  that  Congress  was  not  a  constitutional  body  representing  all  the  States 
of  tbe  Union.  In  this  despatch  he  speaks  of  Congress,  because  he  can  refer 
to  no  other  set  of  men,  as  a  *<  set  of  individuals."     He  says : 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole  country  will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals — 

Thus  characterizing  Congress  as  a  set  of  individuals,  which  is  seen  in  what 
he  Jays  in  regard  to  them — 
in  attempts  k>  change  the  whole  character  of  our  government  by  enabling  acts  or  otherwise. 

And  we  say  that  herein  we  have  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  President  to 
defeat  the  will  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  reconstruction 
law»,  which  is  precisely  the  offence  charged  against  him  in  the  eleventh  article 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representatives. .  1  am  reminded,  too,  that  the  origi- 
iiil  reconstruction  act  provides  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
a^  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  or  coincident  with  the  right  of  a  State 
or^j2ed  under  the  reconstruction  laws  to  be  admitted  to  representation  in 
Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  say  any- 
thing further  t 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Nothing  further. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish,  if  the  presiding  officer  will  allow  me,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  known  as  the  recon- 
f  inictiou  act,  which  is  the  act  described  in  the  eleventh  article,  which  provides  : 

And  when  such  constitution  shall  be  ratified  by  a  msiority  of  the  persons  voting  on  the 
^^I'-'ttiuQ  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  delegates,  and  when  such  constitu^ 
*.-L  thall  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  examination  and  approval,  and  Congress 
*>jul  hftve  approved  the  same,  and  when  said  State,  bj  a  vote  of  its  legislature  elected  under 
*<  1  roDstUution,  shall  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
[■r"P««ed  by  the  thirtj-ninth  Congress,  and  known  as  article  fourteen,  and  when  said  article 
^^^'I  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  State  shall  be  entitled 
^'  '^presentation  iu  Congress,  and  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  admitted  therefrom 
•  b  'iieir  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 

8o  that  the  adoption  of  the  foarteenth  article  is  a  part  of  the  reconstmction 

The  Cribf  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  to  be  heard 
fnriher  t 
31r.  Stanbbby.  Kg,  but. 
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Mr  Howard.  I  offer  a  question  to  the  managers^ 
The  Chibp  Justice.  The  qaestion  offered  by  the  senator  from  Michigan  wifi 
be  reacl. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Whttt  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Porsons's  despatch? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  can  answer.  There  was  bat  one  amendment  at 
that  time  pending  before  the  country,  and  that  was  known  as  the  fourteentli 
article,  the  one  concerning  which  I  have  just  read,  and  which  is  required  to  be 
adopted  by  every  State  .legislature  before  the  State  can  be  admitted  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  ^managers  offer  in  support  of  theaccnst- 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  two  telegraphic  messages,  one  signed  bj 
Lewis  E.  Parsons,  and  one  signed  by  Andrew  Johnson.  The  qaestion  is,  is  the 
evidence  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  managers  admissible  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  27,  naji 
17  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness^  Corbett 
Cragln,  Drake,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  ^'ev 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  TipUA, 
Willey,  and  Wilson— 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Frelinehuysen,  McCreery,  MoTrill  of  Maine,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  TVambGll 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Williams — 17. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mortoa: 
Saulsbnry,  Wade,  and  Yates — 10. 

So  the  evidence  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  that  the  despatches  need  not  be  read  again ; 
they  have  been  read  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  we  waive  the  further  reading. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  hour  of  five  having  arrived,  I  more 
that  the  court  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  declared  that  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  call  for  a  division. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  result  has  been  announced.  It  is  too  late  to  call 
fi>r  a  division. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  question  was  not  understood,  I  think. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  question  will  be  put  again. 

The  question  being  put  again,  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  the  motl>>& 
appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Conn  ess  and  Mr.  Sumner  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  wer« 
ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  22,  nays  22 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas> -Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnckalew,  Cameron,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  'Dixon.  Doolittk 
Fowler,  Frelinghaysen,  HendersoD,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Pattenon  of 
Tennessee,  Eamsey,  Spragne,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 2^. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Drake., Edmunds,  Fessendea, 
Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine.  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomerov, 
Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 22, 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Bayard,  Ferry,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Mortdo. 
Saulsbury,  Wade,  and  Yates — 10. . 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  this  qaestion  the  yeas  are  22,  and  the  nays  are  2t 
The  Chief  Justice  votes  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senate,  sitting  aaacomtofl 
impeachment,  stands  adjourned  nntil  to-morrow  act  12  o'clock. 
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Friday,  April  3,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  five 
mioQtes  past  12  o'clock  and  took  thd  chair. 

The  Qsoal  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tiresi  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
nn^mbers  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Wsshbarne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

Th€  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
sittiQ<i^  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Drakr.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  up  the  proposition 
which  I  offered  yesterday,  to  amend  the  seventh  rule,  and  have  a  vote  upon  it. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  amendment  will  be  considered  as  before  the  Senate 
Qnless  objected  to.  > 

3Ir.  Edmcnds.  Let  it  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  wiU  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Amend  the  seventh  mle  by  adding  the  following : 

Upon  all  such  qnestions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unlees  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
•lemuided  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
tbe  Mune  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
tbe  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  upon  the  request  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Not  having  heard  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Vermont, 
I  ask  for  the  reading  of  tbe  seventh  rule  as  it  is  now,  which  is  not  before  us, 
asd  which  we  have  no  meaus  of  knowing  anything  about. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  seventh  rule. 

llie  Sbceetary.  The  seventh  rule  is  as  follows: 

ni.  The  presidinn^  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the 
Svnite  chamber,  and  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all.  the  forms  of  proceeding 
«hii«  the  .Senate  are  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  daring 
titf  trial  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may 
nii«  all  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which  rnlinfr  shall  stand  as  in» 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a  formal  vote  be 
talceo  thereon,  in  which'  case  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision ;  or  he  may,  at 
h'l  option,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  any  such  question  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Sraate. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  the  following  to  the  rule : 

Upon  all  such  questions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
^^ffisoded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  or  requested  by  the  presiding  officer,  when 
tht  isaw  shall  be  taken. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  honorable 
wnator  from  Vermont 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  amendment  to  the  rule  will  be  so  modi^ed  if  there 
be  no  objection.     (To  tbe  chief  clerk.)     Read  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  amendment  as  modified,  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  mle  seven  insert: 

Upon  all  such  quc'stions  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division,  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
jfmaaded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  when  the  same  shall  be  taken. 

The  amendment  to  the  rules,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Drake.  I  move  that  the  rales,  as  now  amended,  be  printed  for  the  me  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  of  BepresenU- 
tives  will  proceed  with  their  evidence. 

'  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Before  putting  any  question  to  Mr.  Tinker,  the  ^\imt 
under  examination  at  the  adjournment,  I  will  put  in  a  single  paper  with  theleare 
of  the  court.  The  paper  is  a  "  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
communicating  to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the 
proceedings  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congreas  ol 
the  13th  instant,  requesting  the  President  to  submit  to  the  legislatiires  of  tfa« 
States  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.   What  article  is  that ?     What  date*/ 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  fourteenth  article.  The  document  is  dated  June 
22,  1866.  It  is  the  same  article  to  which  the  despatch  related.  We  offer  it  in 
order  to  show  to  what  the  despatch  referred. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent) 

Mr.  Stanbeby,  (returning  it )  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  do  not  see  the  partica- 
lar  relevancy  of  this  message  to  any  article  which  we  are  called  upon  to  answer. 
However,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman  reading  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  read  the  message  1 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  to  th*.  Senate  a  report  of  tk 
Sfcrttary  of  State,  showing  the  proceedings  under  concurrent  resolations  of  the  two  hnstt 
of  Congress  of  the  ]^h  instant,  requesting  the  President -to  submit  to  the  legislatures  of  tk 
States  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  sabmit  to  ConffTesa  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  codcoi- 
rent  resolution  of  the  IBth  instant,  respecting  a  sahmission  to  the  legislatnres  of  the  States 
of  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
report  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had,  on  the  ICth  instant,  transmitted  to  the  fj^vernors  <f( 
the  several  States  certified  copies  of  the  joint  resolution  passed  on  the  13th  instant,  proposiDg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Even  in  ordinary  times  any  question  of  amending  the  Constitution  must  be  justly  TV?aTile>d 
as  of  paramount  importance.  This  importance  is  at  the  present  time  enhanced  by  toe  fact 
that  the  joint  resolution  was  not  submitted  by  the  two  houses  for  the  approval  of  the  Pre^^i- 
dent,  and  that  of  the  thirty -six  States  which  constitutes  the  Union  eleven  are  excluded  from 
representation  in  either  house  of  Congress,  althouffh;  with  the  single  exception  of  Texa». 
they  have  been  entirely  restored  to  all  their  functious  as  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  and  have  appeared  at  the  national  capital  by  senators  and  repie^n- 
tatives  who  have  applied  for  and  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vacant  seats.  Nor  have  the 
sovereign  people  of  the  nation  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  apoc 
the  important  questions  which  the  amendment  involves.  Grave  doubts,  therefore,  maj 
naturally  and  justly  arise  as  to  whether  the  action  of  Congress  is  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  whether  State  legislaturiss,  elected  without  reference  to  such  an 
issue,  should  be  called  upon  by  Congress  to  decide  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  proceedings  of  CongreMOp^^ 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  the  amendment,  or  as  to  the  merits  of  the  article  which  it  sub- 
mits, through  the  executive  department,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
observe  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  detailed  in  the  acco'mpauying  report. 
are  to  be  considered  as  purely  ministerial,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  committing  the  Ks^u- 
tive  to  an  approval  or  a  recommendation  of  the  amendment  to  the  State  legislatuies  or  to  tbe 
people.  On  the  contrary,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constituticin, 
as  well  as  of  the  interests  of  national  o^der,  harmony,  and  union,  and  a  due  deference  for  an 
enlightened  public  judgment,  may  at  this  time  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  any  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  proposed  by  Congress,  and  pressed  upon  the  legislature.*  ot 
the  several  States  for  final  decision,  until  after  the  admission  of  such  loyal  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  now  unrepresented  States  as  have  been  or  as  may  hereafter  be  chosen  in 
conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washingtom,  D.  C,  June  22, 1866. 
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Department  of  State,  fVashington,  Jwu  20, 1866. 

Tbf  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  hoaset 
of  CooerpM  of  the  18th  instant  in  the  followinf^  words:  **  That  the  President  of  the  United 
SutM  be  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  executives  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
Ststes  copies  of  the  article  of  amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  State  legislatures,  to 
aoiend  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  June  13,  1866,  respecting  citizenship, 
the  bHsis  of  representation,  disqualification  for.  office,  and  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  dec,  to  the  eud  that  the  said  States  may  proceed  to  act  upon  the  said  article 
Of  amend meitt,  and  that  he  request  the  executive  of  each  State  that  may  ratify  said  amend- 
Dwnt  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  certified  copy  of  such  ratification,"  has  the  honor 
torabmit  the  following  report,  namely:  that  on  the  16th  iustant  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  the 
coDiiuittee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  Enrolled  Bills,  brought  to  this  department  and 
depo»)t<rd  tberein%n  enrolled  resolution  of  tbe  two  houses  of  Congress,  which  was  thereupon 
reaired  bj  the  Secretary  of  State  and  deposited  among  the  rolls  of  the  department,  a  copy 
of  which  is  hereunto  annexed.  Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  16th  instant,' in 
coDtormitT  with  the  proceeding  which  was  adopted  by  him  in  1865  in  regard  to  the  then  pro- 
posed and  afterward  adopted  congressional  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  concerning  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  transmitted  certified  copies  of  the  annexed  res- 
olution to  the  goveinors  of  the  several  States,  together  with  a  certincate  and  circular  letter. 
A  (x>pj  of  both  of  these  communications  is  hereunto  annexed. 
Bespectfully  submitted : 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

The  PRKSIDEHT. 

[Circular.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  16,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  proposinr 
to  tbe  legislatures  of  the  several  States  a  fourteenth  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  decisions  of  the  several  legislatures  upon  the  subject  are  required  by  law  to  h% 
cooimunicated  to  this  department.  ^ 

Aa  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  is  requested  by  your  excellen- 
ce's most  obedient  servant, 

WILLUM  H.  SEWAED.  ' 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of . 

United  States  op  America, 

Department  of  State. 

To  tU  to  wh&m  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting :  ^ 

I  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  entitled 
"Juiot  resohitton  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  CouHtitntion  of  the  United  States,"  tha 
ontrioal  of  which  resolution,  received  to-dny,  is  on  file  in  this  department. 

Id  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
lave  hereunto  aubscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
^xed. 

IXioe  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  16th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1866,  and  of  the  independ* 
cn<e  of  tbe  United  States  of  America  the  ninetieth. 

[SEAL.1  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

[Concurrent  resolution  received  at  Department  of  State,  June  16, 1866.] 

JOINT  BESOLUTION  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Raolvtd  bff  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
CnngresB  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  b(»th  houses  concurring, )  That  the  following  article  be 
[( ytmed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  neveral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
'nited  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 
pvt  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

articxe  xrv. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  And  subject  to  the  jnria- 
<|iction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  tbe  State  wherein  they  reside.  Na 
Stiu«  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privile^^es  or  immunities  of  citi- 
xeoi  of  tbe  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  pereoo  ot  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  Isws. 

Skc.  S.  Repreteatatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  4n  each  State,  excluding  Indiana 
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not  taxed.  Bat  when  the  right  to  vote  at  anj  election  for  the  choice  of  electoTB  for  PreaiOcnt 
ftsd  Yice-PrAfiident  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  ezecoftiTe  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  iegislatare  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  iuhabitants  of  snch  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  Wis 
«f  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  nnmber  of  snch  mik 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  id  sack  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  Prcsideot 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  oruoder 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  otfioer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature^  or  as  an  executive  or  jodidal 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitod  States,  shall  have  engaf^  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  tM  enemies  thereo^^ 
But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  includio^ 
debts  incurred  fur  payment  of  pensions  and  bountita  for  services  in  suppressing  insarrection 
or  rebel  lioa,  shal  1  not  be  questioned .  But  neither  the  Uni  ted  States  nor  any  State  shall  a^Rome 
.  ok*  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  iu  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligatiosi, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
TisioBS  of  this  article. 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represttitttiwt. 
LA  FAYETTE  S.  FOSTER, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  temfon. 

Attest: 

Edward  McPherson,  ^   - 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreuntaiines, 

J.  W.  Forney, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

[To  which  IB  appended  the  certificate  of  J.  *W.  Forney,  Secretary  of  tbe 
Senate,  dated  April  2, 1868,  that  the  foregoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  recordi 
of  the  Senate.] 

Charles  A.  Tinker's  examination  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Question.  You  told  us  yesterday  you  were  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
telegraph  office.  Have  you  from  that  office  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  i 
speech  which  was  telegrapbed  to  the  country  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  as 
made  by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  18th  of  August,  L866  ?  if  so,  produce  it. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  will  state  that  we  have  not  heard  the  question  put  by  the  bon- 
•rable  manager. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  will  be  good  enough  to  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is  whether,  being  agent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  you  have  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  speech  which 
was  telegraphed  over  that  line,  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1866 ;  if  so,  produce  it. 

Answer.  I  have  the  files  of  the  Associated  Press  despatches  sent  on  that  d«j. 
containing  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  President. 
[Producing  a  roll  of  manuscript  ] 

Q.  From  the  course  of  business  of  the  office  are  you  enabled  to  state  whether 
this  was  sent  ? 

A.  It  has  the  "  sent"  marks  put  upon  all  despatches  sent  oyer  the  line. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  original  manuscript  1 

A.  That  is  the  original  manuscript  telegraphed. 

Q.  By  what  association  was  this  speech  telegraphed  ? 

A.  By  fhe  Associated  Press,  by  their  agent  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  must  object  to  this.  General  Butlbb.  He  says  it  has  a 
mark  on  it.  He  does  not  say  he  put  the  tnark  on  it,  or  that  he  knows  thatanj- 
thing  was  done,  thus  far.  * 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlrr,  (to  the  witness.)  Gan  70a  tell  me,  sir,  to  whatextent 
07er  the  coontrj  the  telegraphfc  messages  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  go  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  go  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  I  cannot  state  positively. 
Tbej  are  telegraphed  direct  from  Washington  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  there  addressed  to  the  agents  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  from  New 
York  they  are  distributed  through  tlie  country. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbs,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  is 
jonn,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  not  detain  you,  Mr.  Tinker. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  can  step  down  for  the  present,  Mr.  Tinker ;  but 
do  noti  leave. 

Jambs  B.  Subridan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Your  whole  name,  Mr.  Sheridan  ? 

A.  James  Bernard  Sheridan  t 

Q.  T^hat  is  your  business  1 

A.  I  am  a  stenographer. 

Q.  Where  employed  ? 

A  At  present  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866  T 

A.  I  was  a  stenographer. 

Q.  State  whether  you  reported  a  speech  of  the  President  on  the  18th  of 
Angust,  1866,  in  the  East  Room  of  the  President's  Mansion. 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  have ;  [producing  a  note-book  containing  short-hand  notes.] 

Q.  Did  you  take  down  that  speech  correctly  as  it  was  given  ? 

A.  1  did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  How  long  experience  have  you  had  as  a  reporter? 

A.  Some  fourteen  years  now. 

Q.  Did  you  write  out  that  speech  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  wrote  oat  a  part  of  it 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  At  the  Presidential  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  was  present? 

A.  There  were  several  reporters  present — ^Mr.  Glephane,  Mt.  Smith. 

Q.  What  Clephane?     Do  you  remember  his  first  name  t 

A«  James,  I  think,  is  his  first  name. 

Q.  What  Mr  Smith? 

A.  Francis  H.,  I  believe,  is  his  name. 

Q.  The  official  reporter  of  the  House? 

A.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  he  was  connected  with  the  House. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  I  think  Colonel  Moore  was  in  the  room  part  of  the  time ;  I  do  not  know 
tlut  be  was  in  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  Colonel  Moore? 

A.  The  President's  private  secretary,  William  G. 

Q.  After  it  was  written  out,  what,  if  anything,  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  says  he  wrote  a  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  part  that  you  wrote  out  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  Moore  took  it.  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time* 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Moore  took  it? 

A  I  think  either  he  or  Mr.  Smith  took  it,  as  I  wrote  out  my  share  of  it 
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We  divided  it  among  us  ;  Mr.  Glephane,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  wrote  out  the  speecb, 
I  think.  N 

Q.  Look  at  that  manuscript,  [handing  to  the  witness  the  manoscript  pro- 
duced by  0.  A.  Tinker,]  and  see  whether  you  recognize  your  handwriting. 

The  WiTiXBSS,  (having  examined  the  manuscript.)  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recog- 
nize any  of  the  writing  here  as  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  since  written  out  from  your  notes  any  portion  of  the  speech  as 
you  reported  it  ? 

A.  I  wrote  out  a  couple  of  extracts  from  it. 

•Q.  (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  your  writing! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  what  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  correct  transcript  of  that 
speech  made  from  your  notes  ? 

A.  It  ia. 

Q.  When  was  that  written  1 

A.  It  was  written  when  I  appeared  hefore  the  hoard  of  managers. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  your  initials  upon  it  ?  (The  witneai 
marked  it  J.  B.  S  ) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  ii 
yours,  gentlemen.    • 

Mr.  Sta.nrbrv.  Have  you  got  through  with  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  said  the  witness  was  yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  StanbbRV.  Is  this  all  you  expect  of  this  witness  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  All  at  present,  and  we  may  never  recall  him. 

Gross-examined  hy  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  have  produced  a  note-book  of  original  stenographic  report  of  a  speech 
of  the  President  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  of  the  whole  speech  ? 

A.  Of  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  Was  it  wholly  made  by  you  1 

A.  By  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  speech  occupy  in  the  delivery  ? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

Q.  By  what  method  of  stenographic  reporting  did  you  proceed  on  that  occa- 
sion? 

A.  Pitman '3  system  of  phonography. 

Q.  Which  is,  as  I  understand,  reporting  by  sound,  and  not  hf  sense  1 

A.  We  report  the  sense  by  the  sound. 

Q.  I  understand  you  report  by  sound  wholly  ? 

A.  Signs. 

Q.  And  not  by  memory  of  or  attention  to  sense  7 

A.  No  good  reporter  can  report  unless  he  always  pays  attention  and  under- 
stands the  sense  of  what  he  is  reporting.  ^ 

Q.  That  is 'the  very  point  I  wish  to  arrive  at,  whether  you  are  attending  to 
the  sound  and  setting  it  down  in  your  notation,  or  whether  you  are  attending 
to  the  sense  and  setting  it  down  from  your  memory  or  attention  to  the  sense  I 

A.  Both. 

Q.  Both  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  characters  are  arbitrary,  are  they  not ;  that  is,  they  are  peculiar  to 
your  art  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  letters  7 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  words  ? 

A.  We  have  word  sign?. 

Q.  Bat  generallj  sound  signs  ? 

A.  We  have  signs  for  sounds,  just  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent 
waodB. 

Q.  Bat  not  the  same  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  transcript  that  you  made  of  a  portion  of  jour  report  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  was  made  recently,  I  suppose? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  in  the  practice  of  your  art  is  the  experience  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  transcribing  from  these  stenographic  notes  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  better  by  the  present  case — this  report  which  I 
made  here— the  extract  I  gave  when  I  was  called  before  the  managers,  as  I  had 
accompwied  the  President  on  his  tour.  I  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  me 
for ;  and  when  they  told  me  to  turn  to  this  speech  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  had 
the  notes  of  it  with  me ;  but  I  turned  to  the  speech,  and  found  it  there  in  the 
bo«*k,  and  I  r^d  off,  as  they  requested  I  should,  the  extracts  which  the  mana- 
gers for  the  prosecution  handed  me,  which  I  identified. 

Q.  You  read,  then,  from  your  stenographic  notes  ? 
.  A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  taken  down  ? 

A.  The  reporter  of  the  managers,  I  believe,  took  it  down ;  but  I  afterward 
vTnte  it  out  for  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  a  sign  for  every  word  1 

A.  Almost  every  word.  "  Of  the  "  we  generally  drop,  and  indicate  that  by 
pnttiug  the  two  words  closer  together.  Of  course,  we  have  rules  governing  us  in 
writing. 

Q  That  is,  you  have  signs  which  belong  to  every  word,  excepting  when  you 
drop  the  particles? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  But  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  sign  that  is  the  representative  of  a  whole 
word? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  signs  representing  words. 

Q.  Some  signs  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  for  the  word  ''jurisprudence,"  yon  have  no  one  sign  that 
represents  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  should  write  that  "j-r-s-p." 

Q.  And  that  is  an  illustration  of  your  course  of  proceeding,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Are  these  letters  that  you  thus  use,  or  only  signs  that  represent  letters  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  ^to  the  witness.)  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all  for  the  present ;  remain  within  call. 

James  0.  Clkphanr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  at  present  deputy  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Colnmbia. 
Q.  What  was  your  employment  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866  ? 
A.  I  was  then  secretary  to  Governor  Seward*  Secretary  of  State. 
Q.  Are  you  a  phonographic  reporter  1 
A.  I  am. 
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Q.  How  considerable  has  been  your  experience  ? 

A.  Some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  to  make  a  report  of  the 
President's  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

A.  I  was.  I  was  engaged  in  connection  with  Mr.  I^mith  for  the  Associated 
Press,  and  also  for  the  Daily  Chronicle  at  Washington.     ^ 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  this  speech  made  ? 

A.  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

A.  It  was  in  reply  to  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson. 

Q.  State  partially  who  were  present  7 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  persons  present — the  'committee  of  the  con- 
Tention.  I  noticed  among  the  prominent  personages  General  Grant,  who  stood 
beside  the  President  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  Several  reporters  wen 
present — Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  some  others. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  cabinet  officers  present? 

A.  I  do^not  recollect  whether  any  of  them  were  present  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  speech  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  that  report  ?     State  all  the  circumstances. 

A.  With  regard  to  the  Associated  Press  report  I  will  state  that-  Colonel 
Moore,  the  President's  private  secretary,  desired  the  privilege  of  revising  it 
before  publication  ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr  Smith, 
.and  myself  united  in  the  labor  of  transcribing  it ;  Mr  Sheridan  transcribed  one 
portion.  Mr.  Smith  another,  and  I  a  third.  After  it  was  revised  by  Colonel 
Moore  it  was  then  taken  and  handed  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Preae,  who 
telegraphed  it  throughout  the  country. 

Q  Look  at  that  roll  of  manuscript  lying  before  you  and  see  if  that  is  the 
speech  that  you  transcribed  and  Moore  corrected. 

A.  (Having  examined  the  manuscript  produced  by  C.  A.  Tinker.)  I  will 
state  here  that  I  do  not  recognize  any  of  my  writing.  It  is  possible  I  maj 
have  dictated  to  along-hand  writer  on  that  occasion  my  portion,  Uiough  I  am  not 
positive  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the«writing  out? 

A.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  Moore,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Moore's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  send  your  report  to  the  Chronicle  7 

A.  I  would  state  that  Mr.  McFarland,  who  had  engaged  me  to  report  for  (}i& 
Chronicle,  was  unwilling  to  take  the  revised  report  of  the  President's  speech  as 
made  by  Colonel  Moore.  He  desired  to  have  the  speech  as  it  was  delivered,  as 
he  stated,  with  all  its  imperfections,  and,  as  he  insisted  upon  my  rewriting  the 
speech,  I  did  so,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
19th. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  t   - 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  After  that  report  was  published  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sunday  morning,  the 
19th,  did  you  see  the  report  1 

A.  I  did,  sir,  and  examined  it  very  carefully,  because  I  had  a  little  cariot^itj 
to  see  how  it  would  read  under  the  circumstances,  being  a  literal  report,  with 
the  exception  of  a  word,  perhaps,  changed  here  and  there. 

Q.  You  say  with  the  exception  of  a  word  changed  here  and  there ;  how  f 

A.  Where  the  sentence  was  very  awkward,  and  where  the  meaDiog  was 
obscure;  doubtless  in  that  case  I  made  a  change.    I  recollect  doing  it  in  one  or 
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two  instaoces,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  point  them  out  jast  now.  If  I  had 
mj  orig^inal  notes  1  could  do  so. 

Q.  With  what  certainty  can  jon  speak  as  to  the  Chronicle's  report  being  an 
accurate  odc  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  being  accurate,  a  literal  report, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  numed — perhaps  a  word  or  two  here  and  there 
changed,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  intelligible,  or  to  make  the  sentence 
a  little  more  round. 

Q.  Will  jou  give  us  an  illustration  of  that  change  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Some  instance. 

Mr.  Managrer  Butlbr.    Yes,  some  instance. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  He  said  he  could  not  recollect. 

The  WiTMB»8.  I  will  state  that  my  attention  was  called  to  a  particular 
instance;  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two  after.  Some  correspondent,  learning  that 
the  Chronicle  had  published  a  verbatim  report,  had  carefully  scrutinized  it— > 
some  correspondent  who  had  listened  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech*;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Chronicle  a  complaint  of  its  not  being  so,  as,  in  one  instance,  there 
was  an  expression  of  *'  you  and  I  has  saw,"  or'  something  of  that  sort,  and  that 
sentence,  of  course,  was  corrected  in  the  report  published  in  the  Ghronicle.  It 
appeared  in  the  notes  **  jou  and  I  has  saw,"  as  this  correspondent  stated. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  was  it  corrected  in  the  Chronicle? 

A.  "You  and  myself  have  seen,"  or  something  to  that  effect;  I  dp  not  now 
remember. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  President,  there  being  two  manu- 
scripts, that  Mr.  Tinker  has  given  me  the  one  which  was  written  out  at  length* 
as  a  duplicate,  and  not  the  original,  as  I  had  supposed;  and  I  shall  have  to  ask 
to  bring  him  on  again.  I  have  sent  for  him  for  that  purpose.  He  will  be  here 
in  a  moment.  This  witness  is  yours,  gentlemen,  (to  the  counsel  for  the 
respondent.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  You  acted  upon  the  employment  of  the  Associated  Press? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  You  were  jointly  to  make  a  report,  were  you  ? 

A.  We  were  to  take  notes  of  the  entire  speech,  each  of  us,  and  then  we  were 
to  divide  the  labor  of  transcribing. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  phonographic  notes  of  the  whole  speech  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  are  your  phonographic  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  searched  for  them,  but  cannot  find  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  at  any  time  after  you  had  completed  the  phonographic  notes 
did  you  translate  or  write  them  out  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  whole  ? 

A.  The  whole  speech. 

Q.  Where  is  that  translation  or  written  transcript  t 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  manuscript,  of  course,  was  left  in  the  Chronicle 
office.    I  wrote  it  out  for  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  it  since,  have  you  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  search  for  it  7 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  these  two  acts  of  yours,  the  phonographic  report  and  the  translation 
or  writing  out,  are  all  that  you  had  to  do  with  the  speecn,  are  they  f 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  yon  say  that  subseqnentl^  you  read  a  printed  newspaper  copy  of 
the  speech  in  the  Washington  Chronicle  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  von  read  that  newspaper  copy  ? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  publication,  August  Us  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  read  it  1 

A.  I  presume  I  was  at  my  rbom.     I  generally  saw  the  Chronicle  there. 

Q.  And  you  there  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  this  curiosity  that  you  had  ? 

A.  Yes.     I  read  it  more  carefully  because  of  that  reason." 

Q.  Had  you  before  you  your  phonographic  notes,  or  your  written  transcript 
from  them  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Afid  had  not  seen  and  have  never  seen  them  in  comparison  with  the  news- 
paper copy  before  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q  (Handing  to  the  witness  a  bound  volume  of  the  Washington  Daily  Chrcm- 
icle.)  Have  you  before  you  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
19th  of  August,  1866  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Look  upon  the  page  before  you  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  speech  as  yoa 
reported  it. 

A.  I  find  it  here,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  that  speech,  look  at  it  a  little  carefully,  and  tell  me  whetheJ^  yoa 
have  any  doubt  that  that  is  a  correct  report,  a  verbatim  report  of  the  speech  of 
Andrew  Johnson  on  that  occasion ;  and  if  so,  what  ground  have  you  for  doaht! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  object  to  that  as  a  mode  of  proving  the 
speech.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  report  of  this  speech,  and  that  it  has  beea 
written  out,  and  that  is  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  actoal 
speech  as  made.  In  all .  legal  proceedings  we  are  entitled  to  that  degree  of 
accuracy  and  trtist worthiness  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  ;  and  when- 
ever evidence  of  that  degree  of  authenticity  is  presented,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
will  arise  the  consideration  of  whether  the  evidence  is  competent  and  should  he 
received.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  contend,  upon  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 
as  it  stands  at  present,  that  he  remembers  the  speech  of  the  President  so  that 
he  can  produce  it  by  recital,  or  so  that  he  can  say  upon  any  memorandum  of  hU 
own  shown  him  (for  none  is  shown)  that  from  memory  he  can  say  it  is  the 
speech.  What  lis  offered  ?  The  same  kiud  of  evidence,  and  that  alone,  which 
would  grow  out  of  some  person  who  heard  the  President  deliver  the  speech,  and 
subsequently  read  in  the  Chronicle  the  report \)f  it,  that  he  thinks  that  report 
was  a  true  statement  of  the  speech ;  for  this  witness  has  told  us  distinctly  that 
reading  tin's  speech  from  curiosity,  to  see  how  it  would  appear  when  reproduced, 
without  the  ordinary  guarantees  of  accuracy,  he  had  neither  his  original  notefi 
nor  his  writteu  transcript,  and  he  read  the  newspapers  as  others  would  read  it, 
but  with  more  care,  from  this  degree  of  curiosity  which  he  had.  If  the  tnie 
character  of  a  production  of  this  kiu4»  as  imputed  to  its  author,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  important,  we  insist  that  this  kind  of  evidence  concerning  a  newspaper  report 
of  it  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Mr  President,  if  I  understand  there  is  no  question  of 
degree  of  evidence.  We  must  take  the  business  of  the  world  as  we  fiud  it,  and 
must  not  burrow  ourselves  and  insist  that  we  have  awakened  to  matters  as  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  art  of  stenography  and  8ten6graphic  writing 
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Bpeech,  tbat  wheDever  it  is  drawn  in  question  it  shall  be  drawn  in  qnestion  upon 
the  sorest  and  most  faithful  evidences. 

Tbe  learned  manager  has  said  that  jou  are  familiar,  as  a  part  of  the  dailj 
roQtine  of  your  congressional  duties,  with  the  habit  of  stenographic  reporting 
ind  reproduction  in  tbe  newspapers,  and  that  you  relV  on  it  habitually ;  and  I 
may  add  rely  on  it  habitually  to  be  habitually  misled.  Correction  is  the  first 
demuid  of  every  public  speaker— correction  and  revision,  in  order  that  this 
appaiatos,  depending  upon  the  ear  and  the  sudden  strokes  of  the  ready  writer, 
ouj  not  be  the  firm  judgment  against  him  of  what  was  said  by  him.  Now, 
when  sedulously  this  newspaper  has  undertaken  that  no  such  considerations  of 
accoracy  shall  be  afforded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
Jiis  speech  to  be  spread  before  the  country,  but  that  express  orders  shall  be 
;iTeQ  that  it  shall  be  reported  with  all  its  imperfections 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  pray  correction,  sir.  I  have  not  sedulously  done 
hat ;  but  ofier  it  that  the  speech  of  the  President's  private  secretary  should 
Jot  go  before  the  country. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  instructions  of  the  editor  were  that  it  should  be  reported 
vith  all  its  imperfections"  as  caught  by  the  short-hand  writer,  without  the 
pportnoity  of  that  revision  which  every  public  speaker  at  the  hustings  or  in 
le  halls  of  debate  demands  as  a  primary  and  important  right.  Whenever, 
jerefore,  Mr.  Glephane  shall  rise  and  speak  from  memory  the  speech  of  the 
rp^ident  here,  swearing  to  its  accuracy,  or  whenever  he  shall  produce  his  notes 
)d  their  transcript  as  in  Watson's  case,  some  foundation  for  the  proof  of  the 
leech  will  have  been  laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stand  down,  Mr.  Glephane,  for  a  moment.  I  will 
fcr  this  directly.    Now  I  will  call  Mr.  Tinker. 

Charlbs  a.  TiNKBR  recalled : 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  states  that  he  desires  to  make  an  explana- 
m.    He  will  make  it. 

llie  Witness.  Yesterday  when  called  upon  the  stand  I  was  attending  to  my 
itie«  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  in  the  gallery ;  I  had  not  a  moment's 
tiee  that  I  was  to  be  called.  I  then  telegraphed  to  my  office  for  the  docu- 
nts  contained  in  packages  that  were  there,  which  I  had  been  previously  ex- 
aned  about  before  the  managers.  These  documents  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
J  from  the  office,  and  I  put  them  upon  the  stand.  Last  night  when  taken 
A  the  stand  I  deposited  them  in  the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  this 
mjing  brought  one  of  these  packages  upon  the  stand,  and  I  opened  it  here, 
^posing  it  to  be  the  one  on  which  I  was  to  be  examined.  As  I  saw  that  the 
Jortera  were  in  trouble  about  it,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  con- 
{oently  went  to  my  office  after  Mr.  Glephane  came  upon  the  stand,  and  I  have 
V  the  speech  of  the  President  telegraphed  by  the  agent  of  the  Associated 
eM  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866. 

Mr.  8TANBERY.  Mr.  Tinker,  what  document  was  that  Greneral  Butler  handed 
if 

Answer.  This  is  one  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Stanbbr  V.  Is  that  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August  at  all  ? 

Answer.  This  is  not  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August. 

Mr.  Mana^r  Butler.  That  is  the  22d  of  February  speech,  is  it  ?     [ Laughter .^ 

Mr.  Stan  be r v.  No  matter  what  it  is. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  looked  to  see  what  this  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  will  find  out  what  that  document  is  in  good  time. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  had  better  put  it  in  "in  good  time." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  was  simply  a  mistake.    (To  '  Now 

e  me  the  document  I  asked  for. 

19  I  p 
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had  been  properly  stamped  and  issued  from  the  office*  and  the  eonrt  held  fcbtt 
Mr  O'Connell,  allowing  those  speeches  to  go  out  without  oontradictioa  for 
months,  must  be  held  responsible  for  them  to  the  public. 

In  the  trial  of  James  WatsoD,  for  high  treason,  reported  in  32  Stale  Triah, 
this  question  arose,  and  the  question  was  whether  a  copy  might  be  used,  ^ 
copy  made  even  of  partially  obliterated  short-hand  notes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  (to  Mr.  Dowling.)  Ton  stat^  that  yon  took  in  short-hand  the  address 
of  Mr.  Watson  to  the  people  t  * 

A.  I  did. 
.    Q.  Have  you  your  short-hand  notes  here? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  to  mj  lords  and  the  jary  what  it  was* he  said. 

Mr.  IVttka^l,  Pray,  Mr.  Short-hand  Writer,  when  did  you  take  that  note  7 

A.  I  took  it  on  the  2d  of  December,  in  Spafields. 

Q.  When  did  you  copy  it  out  ? 

A.  I  copied  it  out  the  same  evening. 
'  Q.  Is  tnat  the  copy  you  made  that  evening  7  * 

A.  No ;  it  is  not.  This  is  the  short-hand  note  I  took,  and  this  is  a  literal  copy.  Tbe 
short- hand  note  I  took  with  a  pencil,  and  in  the  crowd,  and,  perhaps,  having  beeo  taken 
six  months  back,  it  may  be  somewhat  defac<id  ;  but  I  can  road  the  short-hand  note  with  a 
little  difiBculty,  though  certainly  I  could  read  the  transcript  with  more  ease.  I  wtU  read  ibe 
short-hand  note  if  it  is  wished.  ' 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott,  You  made  that  transcript  the  same  evening? 

A.  I  made  this  transcript  yesterday.    I  maae  another  trax^script  the  same  evemng. 

And  he  was  allowed  to  read  his  transcript.  While  this  anthority  U  not 
exactly  to  the  point  of  difference  raised  here,  I  say  I  put  it  once  for  all  upon 
the  question,  because  I  have  beard  a  cross-examiuation  as  to  the  merits  of  Pit- 
man's system  of  short-hand  writing  as  if  we  were  to  have  it  pat  in  controversy 
here,  that  the  whole  system  of  stenography  was  an  unavailable  means  of  fur- 
nishing information.  Therefore  my  present  proposition  is  the  right  to  put  thie 
question  :  Mr.  Witness,  looking  at  that,  can  you  tell  me  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect transcript  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTs.  The  learned  manager  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
know  but  that  this  witness  can  repeat  from  memory  the  President's  speech ; 
and  whenever  he  offers  him  as  a  witness  so  to  do  I  will  not  object.  It  is 
entirely  competent  for  a  person  who  has  heard  a  speech  to  repeat  it  under  oath, 
he  asserting  that  he  remembers  it  and  can  do  so,  and  whenever  Mr.  Clephane 
undertakes  that  feat  it  is  within  the  competency  of  evidence.  What  success  he 
will  have  in  it  we  shall  determine  when  that  experiment  has  been  tried.  That 
method  of  evidence  from  this  witness  is  not  attempted,  but  another  form  of 
trustworthy  evidence  is  sought  to  be  made  competent ;  that  is,  that  by  his  notes, 
and  through  his  transcript  of  those  notes,  he  is  able  to  present,  under  his  pres- 
ent oath  and  belief  in  his  accuracy  and  competency  as  a  reporter,  this  form  of 
evidence.  Whenever  that  is  attempted  we  shall  make  no  objection  to  that  as 
trustworthy. 

But  when  the  managers  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  and  accuracy  throagb 
the  oath  of  the  witness  applied  in  either  form,  and  seek  to  put  it,  neither  upon 
present  memory  nor  upon  his  own  memoranda,  but  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  followed  or  detected  inaccuracies  in  a  newspaper  report  made  the 
subsequent  day,  and  thereupon  to  give  credit  and  authenticity  to  the  newspaper 
report  upon  his  wholesale  and  general  approval  of  it,  then  we  must  contend  that 
the  sacred  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  sought  to  be  invaded  by  overthrow  in 
certainly  one  of  the  responsible  and  important  protections  of  ft ;  and  that  the 
rule  requiring  the  oath  of  somebody  who  heard  and  can  remember,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence,  preserved  the  aids  and  assistances  by  *rhich  he 
presently  in  the  court  of  justice  may  speak,  should  be  adhered  to.  And  wfe  arc 
not  to  be  told  that  it  is  technical  to  maintain  in  defence  of  what  has  been  regard- 
ed as  one  4>{  the  commonest  and  surest  rights  in  any  free  country,  fineedom  of 
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epeecbt  that  whenever  it  ib  drawn  in  qaestion  it  shall  be  drawn  in  qnestion  upon 
the  sorest  and  most  faithful  evidences. 

The  learned  manager  has  said  that  70U  are  familiar,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
roatine  of  your  congressional  duties,  with  the  habit  of  stenographic  reporting 
and  reproduction  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  you  relV  on  it  habitually ;  and  I 
may  add  rely  on  it  habitually  to  be  habitually  misled.  Correction  is  the  first 
deotod  of  every  public  speaker— -correction  and  revision,  in  order  that  this 
appantas,  depending  upon  the  ear  and  the  sudden  strokes  of  the  ready  writer, 
may  not  be  the  firm  judgment  against  him  of  what  was  said  by  him.  Now, 
when  sedalonsly  this  newspaper  has  undertaken  that  no  such  considerations  of 
accoracy  shall  be  afforded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of 
this  speech  to  be  spread  before  the  country,  but  that  express  orders  shall  be 
giren  that  it  shall  be  reported  with  all  its  imperfections 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  pray  correction,  sir.  I  have  not  sedulously  done 
that;  but  o£fer  it  that  the  speech  of  the  President's  private  secretary  should 
not  go  before  the  country. 

Mr.  EvASTS.  The  instructions  of  the  editor  were  that  it  should  be  reported 
"  with  all  its  imperfections''  as  caught  by  the  short-hand  writer,  without  the 
opportanity  of  that  revision  which  every  public  speaker  at  the  hustings  or  in 
the  halb  of  debate  demands  as  a  primaiy  and  important  right.  Whenever, 
therefore,  Mr.  Glephane  shall  rise  and  speak  from  memory  the  speech  of  the 
President  here,  swearing  to  its  accuracy,  or  whenever  he  shall  produce  his  notes 
&rid  their  transcript  as  in  Watson's  case,  some  foundation  for  the  proof  of  the 
speech  will  have  been  laid. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stand  down,  Mr.  Glephane,  for  a  moment.  I  will 
offer  this  directly.    Now  I  will  call  Mr.  Tinker. 

Charlbs  a.  Tinker  recalled : 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  states  that  he  desires  to  make  an  explana- 
tion.   He  will  make  it. 

The  Witness.  Yesterday  when  called  upon  the  stand  I  was  attending  to  my 
dalles  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  in  the  gallery ;  I  had  not  a  moment's 
notice  that  I  was  to  be  called.  I  then  telegraphed  to  my  office  for  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  packages  that  were  there,  which  I  had  been  previously  ex- 
amined about  before  the  managers.  These  documents  were  brought  to  me  by  a 
W  from  the  office,  and  I  put  them  upon  the  stand.  Last  night  when  taken 
from  the  stand  I  deposited  them  in  the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  this 
morning  brought  one  of  these  packages  upon  the  stand,  and  I  opened  it  here, 
^apponing  it  to  be  the  one  on  which  I  was  to  be  examined.  As  I  saw  that  the 
reporters  were  in  trouble  about  it,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  con- 
^aently  went  to  my  office  after  Mr.  Glephane  came  upon  the  stand,  and  I  have 
DOW  the  speech  of  the  President  telegraphed  by  the  agent  of  the  Associated 
I'rm  on  the  18th  of  August,  1866. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Tinker,  what  document  was  that  General  Butler  handed 
yon? 

Answer.  This  is  one  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Is  that  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August  at  all  ? 
Answer.  This  is  not  the  speech  of  the  18th  of  August. 
Mr.  Manafcer  Butler.  That  is  the  22d  of  February  speech ,  is  it  ?     [  Laughter .^ 
Mr.  Stanbery.  No  matter  what  it  is. 
The  Witness.  I  have  not  looked  to  see  what  this  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  will  find  out  what  that  document  is  in  good  time. 
Mr.  Stanbery.  You  had  better  put  it  in  "in  good  time." 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  was  simply  a  mistake.    (To  the  witness.)    Now 
?ire  me  the  document  I  asked  for. 

19  IP 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  (Producing  a  roll  of  manuBcript.) 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Is  this  the  docament  yoa  supposed  you  were  testifying  about  before  ? 

A.  This  16. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  same  testimony  about  that  that  you  did 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  will  not  do.  I^et  us  have  his  testi- 
mony about  this. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Well,  sir,  we  will  give  all  the  delay  possible.  (To  tlie 
witness.)  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  whether  that  was  sent  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press  ? 

A.  It  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  sent,  and  is  filed  with  their  despatches 
of  that  date. 

Q.  From  the  course  of  business  of  your  office,  have  you  any  doubt  that  it 
was  so  sent  1 

A.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that.  If  the  witness  can  say  it  was  sent  from  anj 
knowledge  he  has,  of  course  he  will  say  so.     He  cannot  reason  on  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  After  that  speech  was  sent,  if  it  was, 
did  you  see  it  published  in  the  Associated  Press  reports  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  positively;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  brought  to  your  office  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted. 
whether  it  was  or  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  personally  receive  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  despatches  of  the  A^bo- 
ciated  Press  sent  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  at  present.  Now  we  will  recall  Mr.  Sher- 
idan. 

Jamks  B.  Sheridan  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  (Handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  Mr. 
Tinker.)  Now,  examine  that  manuscript  and  see  whether  you  find  any  of  your 
handwriting  in  it. 

Answer,  (having  examined  the  manuscript.)  I  see  my  writing  here. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  have  there  1 

A.  I  have  a  report  of  the  speech  made  by  the  President  on  the  ISth  of 
August. 

Q.  In  what  year  ? 

A.  1866. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Moore  write  ? 

A,  A  good  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  reporter  for  the  Intelligencer  and 
I  reported  for  the  Washington  Union,  and  we  had  seats  together. 

Q.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Intelligencer,  was  he  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  corrections  made  in  that  report  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  8ee  any  corrections  there  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  manuscript  which  was  prepared  in  the  President's  office  1 

A.  I  think  it  is ;  I  am  pretty  certain  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Was  the  President  there  to  correct  it  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  exercise  that  great  right  of  revision  there,  did  he,  to  your 
knowledge  ? 
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A.  I  did  not  see  the  President  after  be  left  the  East  Boom. 

Q.  Do  70a  know  whether  Colonel  Moore  took  anj  memoranda  of  that  speech  ? 
'  A.  I  do  not.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  there.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
oWrviiig. 

Q.  Will  you  pick  out  and  lay  aside  the  portions  that  are  in  your  handwriting  ? 

(The  witness  proceeded  to  do  so.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  give  you  time  to  do  that  in  a  moment.  (To 
the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)    Anything  further  with  this  witness  ? 

No  response. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  all  that  are  in  your  handwriting  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Selecting  certain  sheets  and  handing  them  to  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.) 

Mr.  £  VASTS.  We  will  now  put  a  few  questions. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evabts  : 

Q.  You  have  selected  the  pages  that  are  in  your  handwriting  and  have  them 
before  you.    How  large  a  proportion  do  they  make  of  the  whole  manuscript  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  tell.     I  have  not  examined  the  rest. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter;  was  this  whole  manuscript  made  as  a  transcript  from 
your  notes  f 

A.  This  part  that  I  wrote  out. 

Q.  Was  the  whole  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  was  not  made  from  your  notes  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Clephane  wrote  his  part  from  his  notes,  and  Mr.  Smith  from 
lis. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  the  part  that  you  now  hold  in  your  hands  that  was  pro- 
doced  from  the  original  stenographic  notes  that  you  have  brought  in  evidence 
here] 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  write  it  out  yourself  from  your  stenographic  notes,  following  the 
latter  with  your  eye,  or  were  your  notes  read  to  you  by  another  person  1 

A.  I  wrote  out  from  my  own  notes,  reading  my  notes  as  I  wrote. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  subsequent  comparison  of  the  manuscript  now  in 
yoar  hands  with  your  stenographic  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  was  this  completed  on  your  part  ? 

A.  A  very  few  minutes  after  the  speech  was  delivered. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  manuscript  after  you  had  completed  it  ? 

A.  1  hardly  know.  I  sat  at  the  table  there  writing  it  out,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Smith  took  it  as  I  wrote  out ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  That  ended  your  connection  with  it  ? 

A.  That  ended  my  connection  with  it.    I  left  for  New  York  the  same  night. 

Q.  I  desire  that  you  should  leave  your  original  stenographic  notes  as  a  part 
of  ^e  case  subject  to  our  disposal  f 

A.  Certainly. 

Vr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Put  your  initials  upon  these  papers. 

The  WfTNB88.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  notes  were  marked  •'  J.  B.  S.") 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  One  of  my  associates  desires  me  to  put  this  question 
which  I  suppose  you  have  answered  before :  whether  that  manuscript  which 
70a  have  produced  in  your  handwriting  was  a  true  manuscript  of  your  notes  ot 
that  speecn  I 

A.  It  was.     I  will  not  say  it  was  written  out  exactly  as  it  was  spoken. 

Q.  What  is  the  change,  if  any  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  changes,  but  frequently  in  writing  out 
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we  exercise  a  little  judgment.     We  do  not  always  write  out  a  speech  just  as  it 
is  delivered. 

Q.  Is  that  sabstantiallj  a  tme  version  of  what  the  President  said  ? 

A.  It  is  undoubtedly. 

Francis  H.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  official  reporter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  t 

Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  bo  engaged  T 

A.  In  the  position  I  now  hold  since  the  5th  of  January,  1865. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  reporting  1 

A.  For  something  over  eighteen  years. 

Q.  Were  you  employed,  and  if  so  by  whom,  to  make  a  report  of  the  Pm- 
ident's  speech  in  August,  1866  7 

A  I  was  employed  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Washington. 

Q.  Who  aided  in  this  report  ? 

A.  Mr.  James  0.  Glephane  and  Mr.  James  B.  Sheridan. 

Q.  Did  you  make  such  report  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  short-hand  notes  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  them. 

A.  I  will  do  so,  (producing  a  note-book.) 

Q.  After  you  had  made  your  short-hand  report,  what  did  you  do  then  1 

A.  In  company  with  Mr.  Glephane  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  I  retired  to  one  of  ibe 
offices  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  wrote  out  a  portion  of  my  notes. 

Q.  What  did  the  others  do  ? 

A.  The  others  wrote  out  portions  of  the  same  speech. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  tne  portion  that  you  wrote  ? 

A.  It  was  delivered  to  Colonel  Moore,  private  secretary  of  the  Presideat, 
sheet  by  sheet  as  written  by  me,  for  revision. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  deliver  it  to  Colonel  Moore  ? 

A.  I  did  it  at  his  request. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  it  ? 

A.  He  read  it  over  and  made  certain  alterations. 

Q.  Was  the  President  present  while  that  was  being  done  ? 

A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Had  Colonel  Moore  taken  any  memoranda  of  the  speech,  to  your  know- 
ledge ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  had  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Moore  show  you  any  means  by  which  he  knew  what  the 
President  meant  to  say,  so  that  he  could  correct  the  speech  ? 

A  He  did  not.  He  stated  to  me  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech  tliAt  be 
desired  permission  to  revise  the  manuscript,  simply  to  correct  the  phraseologj. 
not  to  make  any  change  in  any  substantial  matter. 

Q.  (Handing  to  the  witness  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  C.  A.  TiDker.) 
Will  you  look  and  see  whether  you  can  find  any  portion  of  the  manuscript 
that  you  wrote  out  there  f 

A.  I  recognize  some  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Separate  it  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

(The  witness  separated  the  sheets  written  by  him.) 

A«  I  find  what  I  wrote  in  two  different  portions  of  the  speech. 
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Q.  Have  you  now  got  the  portionB,  occurring,  you  aay,  in  two  different  por- 
tions of  the  speech,  which  you  wrote  out  t 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Are  there  any  corrections  on  that  manuscript  7 

A.  There  are  quite  a  numher. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting,  if  you  know  ? 

A«  In  the  handwriting  of  Colonel  Moore,  so  far  as  I  see. 

Q.  Have  yon  written  out  firom  your  notes  since  the  speech  t 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  (Handing  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  it  t 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  speech,  as  written  out  by  you,  a  correct  transcript  of  your  notes  1 
.  A.  (Having  examined  the  manuscript.)  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  two 
important  corrections,  which  I  handed  to  the  committee  a  day  or  two  afterward. 
I  do  not  see  them  here. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  they  were  t 

A.  In  the  sentence  "  I  could  express  more  by  remaining  silent  and  letting 
sUence  speak  what  I  should  and  what  I  ought  to  say,"  I  think  the  correction 
was  **  and  letting  silence  speak  and  you  infer,*'  the  words  "  yon  infer  ^  having 
been  accidentally  omitted.  The  other  I  do  not  see ;  it  is  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  oTermling  "  before  the  words  "  unerring  Providence." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Is  the  last  paper  that  has  been  shown  you  a  transcript  of  the  whole  speech  ? 

A.  Of  the  entire  speech. 

Q.  And  from  your  notes  exclusively  ? 

A.  From  my  notes  exclusively. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  transcript  that  you  made  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  from  your  notes  was  correctly  made  t 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  the  transcript  I  made  from  my  notes  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  substantially  correctly  made.  I  remember  that,  having  learned 
that  the  manuscript  was  to  be  revised,  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  certain  revi- 
Hon  myself  as  I  went  along,  correcting  uugrammatical  expressions  and  chang- 
ing the  order  of  words  in  sentences  in  certain  instances — corrections  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Those  two  liberties,  then,  you  took  in  writing  out  your  own  notes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  examination  to  see  what  changes  you  thus  made? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  And  yon  cannot  now  point  them  out  ? 

A.  I  cannot  now  point  them  out. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  more  recent  transcript  from  your  notes  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  allow  yourself  the  same  liberties  in  that  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That,  then,  you  consider  a  transcript  of  the  notes  as  they  are  ? 

A.  A  literal  transcript  of  the  notes  as  they  are,  and  as  they  were  taken. 

Q.  Do  yon  report  by  the  same  system  of  sound,  phonography,  as  it  is  called, 
tkat  was  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Sheridan  t 

A.  I  hardly  know  what  system  I  do  report  by.  I  studied  shorthand  when 
I  wag  a  boy  going  to  school,  a  system  of  phonography  as  then  published  by 
Andrews  &  Boyle,  which  I  have  used  for  my  own  purposes  since  then,  and 
:nade  various  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Can  you  nhonographic  reporters  write  out  from  one  another's  notes  1 ' 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  write  out  my  notes  except  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  write  out  anybody  else's  7 

A.  Probably  not,  unless  written  with  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy  and  care . 
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Jambs  0.  Clisphanb  recalled. 

Bj  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  (Handing  to  the  witness  a  part  of  the  manoBcript  last  produced  bj  C.  A. 
Tinker.)  You  have  already  told  as  that  70a  took  the  speech  and  wrote  it  out 
Is  what  I  now  hand  yon  the  manuscript  of  your  writing  out  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  it  any  corrections  upon  it  t 

A.  It  has  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Who  made  those  t 

A.  I  presume  they  were  made  by  Colonel  Moore.  He  took  the  mamucript 
as  I  wrote  it.  I  cannot  testify  positively  as  regards  his  handwriting.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Was  that  manuscript  as  you  wrote  it  a  correct  copy  of  the  speech  u 
made? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  adhered  as  closely  to  the  notes  in  preparing  liiis 
report  as  I  did  in  regard  to  the  Chronicle. 

Q.  Was  it  substantially  accurate  1 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  in  any  case  change  the  sense  ? 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  merely  the  form  of  expression. 

Q.  And  the  form  of  expression,  why  ? 

A.  Oftentimes  it  tended  to  obscure  the  meaning,  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
changed  ;  or  the  sentence,  perhaps,  was  an  awkward  one,  and  it  was  changed 
to  make  it  more  readable. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  rules  of  change  did  you  prescribe  to  yourself  in  the  deyiatioos  yon 
made  from  your  phonographic  notes  ? 

A.  As  I  have  said,  I  merely  changed  the  form  of  expression  in  order,  per- 
haps, to  make  the  meaning  more  intelligible  or  the  sentence  less  awkward. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  meaning  did  not  present  itself  to  you  as  it 
should,  you  made  it  clearer,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  will  state,  sir,  Mr.  Johnson  is  in  the  habit  of  using  quite  often 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  asked  you  was  this: 
When  the  meaning  did  not  present  itself  to  you  as  it  should,  you  made  it 
clearer  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  in  any  case  altered  the  meaning. 

Q.  But  you  made  the  meaning  clearer  ? 

A.  I  endeavored  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  you  did,  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  succeeded  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  one  rule ;  what  other  rule  of  change  did  you  allow  yourself! 

A.  No  other. 

Q.  No  grammatical  improvement  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  may  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  very  often  the  singnlar 
verb  was  used  where  perhaps  the  plural  ought  to  be. 

Q.  You  corrected,  then,  the  grammar? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  soine  instances. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  rule  of  change  ? 

A.  I  cannot  at  the  present  time. 

William  6.  Moorb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  rank? 

A,  1  am  a  paymaster  in  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major. 
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Q.  When  were  you  appointed  ? 

A.  On  the  14th  day  ot  November,  1866. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  anybody. 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  with  government  funds.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  What  has  been  your  duty  ? 

A.  I  have  been  on  anty  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  What  kind  of  duty  ? 

A  I  have  been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  President. 

Q  Were  you  so  acting  before  you  were  appointed  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  acted  as  secretary  before  you  were  appointed  major  ? 

A.  I  was  directed  to  report  to  the  President  in  person  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. 1865. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  army  prior  to  that  time  ? 

A.  I  had  been  a  major  and  assistant  adjutant  general. 

Q.  In  the  War  Department  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  President's  speech  of  the  18th  of  August,  1866  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  notes  of  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

(Placine;  the  manuscript  last  produced  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Tinker  before  the  witness.) 

Q.  Look  at  the  manuscript  which  lies  before  you  and  see  whether  you  cor- 
rected it.  (The  witness  proceeded  to  examine  the  manuscript.)  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  corrected  it  all ;  did  you  correct  any  portion  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  corrections  made  ? 

A.  In  an  apartment  in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  apartment  when  you  made  the  corrections  1 

A.  Messrs.  Francis  H.  Smith,  James  B.  Sheridan,  James  0.  Clephane,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Holland,  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Q.  Had  you  any  memorandum  from  the  President  by  which  to  correct  it  t 

A  None,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  to  have  the  power  of  remembering,  on  hearing  a  speech, 
what  a  man  says  ? 

A  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  President,  on  that  occasion,  had  been  exercising 
hisgreat  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech ? 

The  Witness.  Will  you  repeat  that  question,  if  you  please  1 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  on  that  occasion  the  Presiaent  had  been  exercis- 
ing his  great  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  speech  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  puts  a  question  of  law  to  the  witness,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  ii  admissible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  asking  a  question  of  law,  but  a  question  of 
f^t    (To  the  witness :)  Did  you  not  so  understand  it  1 

A.  I  80  understood  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Then  we  are  to  understand  the  fact  that  it  was  constitutional 
to  exercise  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  the  idea  of  the  President  and  this  witness,  he  thinks 
it  is  constitutional  to  exercise  it  in  this  way.  It  may  be  constitutional,  but  I 
think  not  decent. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

By  Ilr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Now,  then,  sir,  how  dare  you  correct  the  President's  great  constitutional 
"ght  of  freedom  of  speech  without  any  memorandum  to  do  it  by  ? 
A.  It  was  an  authority  I  assumed. 
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Q.  How  came  yoa  to  asBume  the  anthoritj  to  ezercise  this  great  conBtitatioud 
right  for  the  President  ? 
A.  Well,  that,  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  It  ought  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  ask. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Why  should  you  ajpsume  the  authority  to  correct  his  speech  T 

A.  My  object  was,  as  the  speech  was  an  extemporaneous  one,  simply  to 
change  the  language,  and  not  to  change  the  substance. 

Q.  Did  you  change  the  substance  anywhere  1 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  there  not  pages  there  where  your  corrections  are  the  most  of  it  \ 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact 

Q.  Look  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  larger  number  of  corrections  on  some 
pages? 

A.  (After  examining  the  manuscript^  In  the  hasty  examination  that  I  bave 
made,  I  find  no  one  page— perhaps  there  may  be  a  single  exception — where  mj 
writing  predominates.  There  is  a  page  in  which  several  lines  are  erased ;  bat 
whethei  or  not  I  erased  them  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  that  had  anything  to  do  with  revising  it  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  revision  by  the  direction  of  the  President  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  He  did  not  direct  you  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Smith  then  and  there  that  you  did  it  by  the  directioa 
of  the  President  1 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  made  these  alterations  and  corrections  upon 
the  very  solemn  occasion  of  this  speech  without  any  authority  whatever  t 

A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  After  you  made  the  revision  did  you  show  it  to  the  President  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  you  had  taken  that  liberty  with  his  constitu- 
tional rights  1 

A.  I  cannot  recall  the  fact  that  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  manuscript  T 

A.  The  manuscript,  as  it  was  revised,  was  handed,  I  think,  to  the  agent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  despatched  it  from  the  office  in  order  that  it  migbt  be 
published  in  the  afternoon  papers. 

Q.  Was  it  published  in  tne  papers  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively,  as  I  have  not  examined  the  papers.  That  was 
the  object. 

Q.  Was  the  speech — ^whether  correctly  or  not  I  do  not  ask — ^but  was  tbat 
speech,  purporting  to  come  frQm  the  President,  published  in  the  Associated  Pres^ 
despatches  f 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  refer  more  to  the  city  papers  than  to  those  to  which 
the  Associated  Press  furnished  information. 

Q.  Was  the  same  speech  published  in  the  Intelligencer  ? 

A.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Q   Is  that  newspaper  taken  at  the  Executive  Mansion? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  time  t 

A.  It  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  Seen  by  the  President  f 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  presame  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  chide  70a,  or  say  anything  to  you  that  yon  had  done  wrong 
in  the  correction,  or  had  misrepresented  him  in  this  speech  at  all  ? 

A  He  did  not. 

Q.  Even  down  to  this  day  t 

A  He  has  never  ehided  or  rebuked  me  for  the  correction  of  a  speech. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  said  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it  i 

A.  I  have  never  heard  him  say  so. 

No  cross-examination. 

itfr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  now  propose,  with  your  Honor's  leave  and  the  Sen- 
ate's, to  read  the  speech  as  corrected  by  Colonel  Moore,  unless  that  is  objected 
to.  If  that  is  objected  to  I  propose  to  put  in  evidence  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Associated  Press  report,  ana  the  report  of  the  Chronicle,  reading  one  only. 
Yon  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  President  complains  in  his  answer  that  we  do  not 
give  the  whole  speech.  We  have  now  brought  all  the  versions  that  we  can 
coDveniently  of  his  whole  speech,  and  if  not  objected  to  we  will  put  them  all  in. 
Otherwise  I  will  only  put  in  the  extracts. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  What  version  de  you  now  offer  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  All,  hoping  to  get  the  truth  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  speech  as  proved  now  by  the  witnesses  in  the  version 
which  passed  under  Colonel  Moore's  eye  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  I  must  ask  that  the  objection,  if  any  is  to  be 
taken  to  my  offer,  shall  be  put  in  writing, 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Before  it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  as  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Well,  the  speech  as  proved  in  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's 
copy  we  regard  as  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  the  accuracy  of  the  report  to  be 
judged  of,  there  being  competent  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  speech  in  the 
Chrooicle  we  do  not  understand  to  be  supported  by  any  such  evidence,  and  we 
shall  object  to  that  as  not  authentically  proved.  The  speech  in  the  Intelli- 
geDcer,  which  seems  to  have  been  supported  in  the  intent  of  the  honorable 
managers  by  proof  of  that  newspaper  being  taken  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
hag  not  been  produced,  and  has  not  been  offered,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Therefore  we  dismiss  that.  The  Chronicle  speech,  then,  we 
consider  not  proved  by  authentic  evidence  submitted  to  the  court  The  steno- 
graphic reports  in  the  two  forms  indicated  we  suppose  have  proof  to  support 
them,  which  is  competent,  and  enable  the  court  under  competent  evidence  to' 
jadge  of  their  accuracy,  their  accuracy  to  be  the  subject  of  remark,  of  course, 
^  the  cause  proceeds,  and  without  desiring  here  to  anticipate  the  discussion  as 
to  irhetker  any  evidence  concerniog  them  (as  we  have  excepted  and  objected 
in  oar  answer  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles)  is  admissible.  Saving  that 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  case,  we  make  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  speeches. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  them  read  ?    We  are  con- 
tent with  one,  the  others  being  subject  to  be  used  by  either  party. 
Mr.  Evarts.  Whichever  version  you  put  in  evidence  we  wish  read. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  put  all  versions  in  evidence,  and  we  will  read  one. 
Mr.  Evarts.  We  should  like  to  have  the  one  read  that  you  rely  on. 
Mr.  Tipton.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  we  now  take  a  recess  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Before  that  motion  is  put  I  wish  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  adjourn- 
ment until  three  o'clock,  that  we  may  do  some  le^slative  business.  [*'  No,  no."  I 
There  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  altered,  and  if  the  senator  from  Neoraska  will 
allow  me  I  will  move  that  the  court  adjourn  until  three  o'clock. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  proposes  that  the  court  adjourn 
ttntil  three  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  What  for? 

The  Chibf  Justices.  The  senator  from  Illinois  will  state  the  object  of  the 
adjournment. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  honorable  member  did  state  the  purpose,  bat  I 
did  not  hear  him. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Illinois  states  that  he  desires  u 
adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  rule  in  legislative  session.  Ton 
who  are  in  favor  of  adjoaming  until  three  o'clock  will  saj  ay ;  the  contruy 
opinion,  no. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  {rom 
Nebraska,  (Mr.  Tipton.) 

Mr.  Drake.  I  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Nebraska,  that  we  take  a  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  put  the  question  on  the  longest  time 
first.    The  motion  is  to  take  a  recess  for  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  senstor 
from  Nebraska,  to  take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t* ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  15  minutes  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order  at  two  o'clock  and 
45  minutes  p.  m. 

Mr.  Grimes.  I  move  that  this  court  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  at  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  that  motion. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Monday  at 
12  o'clock,  and  on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  rule  requires  us  to  sit  every  day. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  it  does  not.     It  is  "  unless  otherwise  ordered." 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  number  rising  to  demand  tbe 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Then  there  was  a  misapprehension,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon  me. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  again  on  order* 
ingthe  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted— yeas  19,  nays  28, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Heii<)er 
son,  Hendricks,  Johnson.  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Sanlsbniji 
TrambuU,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Wilson — 19. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin^,  Cbnness,  Crsgip, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghnysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Spragae,  Stewart,  Samner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  and  Williams— 28. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Doolittle,  Harlan,  Morton,  Sherman,  Wade,  and  Yates-". 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer  the  version  of  the  speech  sworn  to  bj 
Mr.  Smith : 

Spe$ehofthe  PrendnU  of  the  UniUd  Staiti,  August  16,  1866. 

The  President  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Langaafe  is inadeqnate  to  express  tie 
emotions  and  feelings  of  this  occasion ;  and  perhaps  I  coula  express  more  hj  rBmaiointr 
silent  and  letting  silence  speak  what  I  would  and  what  I  ought  to  say.    I  confess,  thoagl^ 
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hiving  had  tome  ezperioDoe  in  public  life,  hayinff  been  before  many  public  audiences — I 
confess  the  present  occasion  and  audience  ie  well  calculated,  andliot  onlj  well  calculated,  but 
has  in  fact,  partiallj  overwhelmed  me.  I  have  not  lang^uage  to  express,  or  to  convej,  as  I 
hare  said,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  feelings  and  emotions  produced  hj  the  present  occa- 
ftioiL  Id  listening  to  the  address  that  jour  dininguished  and  eloquent  chairman  has  just 
delivered,  the  pro^edings  of  the  convention,  as  thev  transpired,  recur  to  my  mind,  and  seem- 
ingly, that  I  partook  here  of  the  enthusiasm  whicn  seemed  to  prevail  there.  And  upon  the 
Tecfption  of  the  despatch,  sent  by  two  distinsuisLed  members  of  that  convention,  conveying 
in  terms  the  scenes  that  have  just  been  described,  of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  arm 
in  arm,  marching  into  that  convention  giving  evidence  that  the  two  extremes  could  come  to- 
gether, that  they  could  peril  in  future,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  they  had  in  the 
pa.4t,  when  the  accompanying  statement  that  in  that  vast  assemblv  of  distinguished,  eloquent, 
and  intellectual  persons  that  were  there,  every  face  was  suffused  with  tears — when  I  under- 
took to  tead  the  despatch  to  one  associated  with  me  in  ofiBce,  I  could  not  give  utterance  to 
the  feelings  it  produced.     [Applause.  ] 

I  think  we  may  justly  conclude  we  are  movin|^  under  proper  inspirations;  I  think  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  that  an  unerring  Providence  is  m  this  matter.  The  nation  is  imperiled;  it 
has  JQst  passed  through  a  mighty,  bloody,  and  momentous  ordeal;  and  while  we  have  passed 
tbrongb  that  we  do  not  fiua  ourselves  free  from  difficulties  and  dangers  that  surround  us. 
While  oar  brave  men  have  performed  their  duties  in  the  field— officers  and  men — ^while  they 
have  won  laurels  that  are  imperishable,  there  are  still  greater  and  more  important  duties  yet 
to  perform ;  and  while  we  have  had  their  co-operation  in  the  iield  we  want  their  support  out 
of  the  field  when  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  peace. 

Every  effort  has  been  made,  so  fiar  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  was 
c<>acemed,  to  restore  the  Union ;  to  heal  the  breach ;  to  pour  oil  into  the  wound  which  had  been 
infiided,  and — to  speak  in  common  phrase — to  prepare,  as  the  learned  and  wi^e  physician 
wonM,  a  plaster  that  was  coextensive  with  the  wound,  and  that  was  healing  in  its  character. 
[Applause.] 

^^  e  think,  or  thought,  we  had  partially  succeeded ;  but  as  the  work  progressed,  as  recon- 
ciliation seemed  to  be  restored  and  the  country  become  united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and 
mairing  element  of  opposition  thrown  in;  and  in  making  any  allusion  to  that,  I  shall  make 
DO  more  allusion  than  oas  been  in  the  convention  and  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
ha<)  placed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  before  me — I  shall  make  no  more  allusion  than 
I  think  the  times  justify.  We  have  witnessed  in  one  department  of  the  government  every 
t^oTi,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union ;  we  have  seen, 
V  it  were,  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it  were,  a  body,  calling  or  assuming 
to  be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  but  a  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  States ; 
««  have  seen  Congress  assuming  to  be  for  the  Union  when  every  step  they  took  was  to  per- 
petuate dissolution,  and  make  disruption  permanent.  We  have  seen  every  step  that  nas 
tji-en  taken,  instead  of  bringing  about  reconciliation  and  harmony,  has  been  legislation  that 
tr<ok  the  character  of  penalties,  retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  has  been  the  course ;  this  has 
^n  the  policy  of  one  department  of  your  government.  The  humble  individual  who  has 
heen  addressed  here  to-day,  and  now  stands  here  before  you,  has  been  occupying  another 
^pvtment  of  the  government.  The  manner  of  his  getting  there  I  shall  not  allude  to  now-* 
raffice  it  to  say,  I  was  there  by  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  [applause,  ]  and  being  there 
hj  the  Constitntion  of  my  country,  I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  great  ram- 
part of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  [applause,]  having  been  taught  in  early  life,  and  having 
practiced  through  my  whole  career  to  venerate,  respect,  and  make  the  Constitution  of  my 
uthers  my  guide  through  my  public  life.    [Applause.] 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  andTl  must  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  line,  that  the  executive 
<irpartment  of  the  government  has  been  despotic  and  tyrannical.  Why,  let  me  ask  this 
andience  here  to-day,  and  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  stand  around  me ;  where  is  the 
vote  I  ever  gave,  wnere  is  the  speech  I  ever  made,  where  is  a  single  act  of  my  w  hole  public 
l:fe  bnt  what  has  been  arrayed  against  tyranny  and  against  despotism  7  [Applause]  What 
position  have  I  ever  occupied,  >vhat  ground  have  I  ever  stood  upon,  when  I  failed  to  advo- 
t'ttte  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  my  countrymen?   [Applause.] 

So  far  as  charges  of  that  kind  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  intended  to  deceive  and  delude  the 
poblic  mind,  that  there  is  some  one  in  power  who  is  seeking  to  trample  upon  and  pervert  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  by  endeavoring  to  cover  and  delude  toe  p^ple  so  far  as  their 
o^n  public  acts  are  concerned.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  my  country,  to  call  their  attention  to  these  proceedings;  but  when  we  go 
forward  and  examine  who  has  been  playing  tyrant,  and  where  has  been  the  tyranny  and 
dttpotism  exercised,  the  elements  of  my  nature,  and  the  pursuits  of  my  life,  has  not  made 
m**  in  my  practice  aggressive,  nor  in  my  feelings ;  but,  my  nature,  rather  on  the  contrary,  is 
defensive;  and  having  placed  my  feet,  or  taken  my  stand  upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty 
uid  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  enough  power  on  earth  to  drive  me  from  it  [Qreat 
•ppjaase.] 

I'pott  that  broad  platform  I  have  taken  my  stand.  I  have  not  been  awed,  or  dismayed,  or 
intimidated  by  their  words  or  encroachments ;  but  I  have  stood  there,  in  conjunotion  with 
Patriotic  spirits,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  that  the  citadel  of  liberty  was  encroached  upon* 
[Applause.] 
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I  said  on  one  occasion  be^re,  and  I  repeat  now,  tliat  all  that  was  necessary  in  this  gntt 
Btrnggle  was  here,  in  the  contest  with  tyranny  and  despotism,  was  for  the  straggle  to  be  suf- 
ficiently audible  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  could  hear  the  stn^^le  that  wu 
going  on,  and  when  they  understood  and  heard  the  struggle  going  on,  and  came  up  and 
»okMl  in  and  saw  who  the  contestants  were,  and  understood  about  what  that  contest  wac, 
they  would  settle  that  question  upon  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  principle.     ['*Good."] 

It  has  been  said  here  to-day,  my  faith  is  abiding  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is,  ua 
in  the  darkest  moment  of  the  struggle,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  the  most  lowering,  mj 
faith,  instead  of  giving  way,  loomM  up  as  from  the  gloom  of  the  cloud,  through  which  1  saw 
that  all  would  be  safe  in  the  end. 

But  tyranny  and  despotism !  We  all  know  that  t3rranny  and  despotism  even,  in  the  ]bb> 
guage  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  can  be  exercised,  and  exercised  more  effectually  by  many  than 
one.  We  have  seen  Congress  organized ;  we  have  seen  Congress  in  its  advauce,  step  bj 
step,  has  gpradually  beenenroaching  upon  constitutional  rights  and  violating  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month.  We  have  seen  a  Con- 
gress that  seemea  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  th»t  there  was 
limits,  that  there  was  boundaries  to  the  sphere  or  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  Coo* 
g^resB  in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise,  and  have  exercised  powers,  if  carried  out  and  coo* 
summated,  will  result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.  Tnis  is  truth,  and  because  I  and 
others  have  seen  proper  to  appeal  to  the  country,  to  the  patriotism  and  republican  feeling  of 
the  country,  I  have  been  denounced ;  slander  after  slander,  vituperation  after  vituperation  of 
the  most  virulent  character,  has  made  its  way  through  the  press.  What,  then,  has  been  mj 
sin  ?  What  has  been  your  sin  7  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your  offending?  Because  jos 
dare  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.     [Applause.] 

I  look  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  as  being  more  important  than  any  conveD- 
tion  that  ever  sat  in  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  When  I  look  at  that  collection  of  dci- 
zens  coming  together  voluntarily  and  sitting  in  council,  with  ideas,  with  principles  and 
views,  commensurate  with  all  the  States  and  coextensive  with  the  whole  people;  ana  wheal 
contrast  it  with  a  collection  of  gentlemen  who  were  trying  to  destroy  the  country,  I  look  apon 
it  as  more  important  than  any  convention  that  has  sat,  at  least,  since  ]7d7 ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  here,  too,  that  in  the  declarations  that  it  has  made,  which  are  equally  important  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself;  and  I  here,  to>day,  pronounce  it  a  seocmd  deelantion 
of  independence.    [Great  applause.] 

In  this  connection,  I  may  remark,  when  you  talk  about  declarations  of  independence, 
there  are  a  great  manv  people  in  the  United  States  who  want  to  be  free,  that  cannot  ckiD, 
exactly,  and  in  fact,  that  they  are  free  at  this  time.  I  may  say  that  vour  address  and  die 
declarations  made,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  [Great  applause.]  Yes,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  declarations 
that  you  have  there  made,  and  the  principles  enunciated  in  that  address,  is  a  second  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  [applause;]  for  in  the  promul- 
gation, in  the  proclamation  reamrming  these  great  truths,  you  have  laid  down  a  platform, 
a  constitutional  platform,  upon  which  all  can  make  common  cause,  and  stand,  rallying  for 
the  restoration  of  the  States  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  without  reference  to  whether 
they  belong  to  this  association,  or  this  party,  or  that  party ;  but  the  theory  is,  my  coantzy 
rises  above  party.    Upon  this  common  ground  they  can  stand.     [Applause.  ] 

How  many  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  now  require  to  be  free  7  They  have  got 
shackles  upon  their  limbs  and  are  bound  as  tight  as  though  they  were,  in  fact,  in  slaireiy. 
^hen,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  second  proclamation  of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  fixes  a  common  ground  upon  which  all  may  stand. 

I  have  said  more  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  than  I  intended 
to  have  said ;  but,  in  this  connection,  and  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  this  intelligent  aodience 
and  committee  here  to-day,  what  have  I  or  you  to  do  other  than  the  promotion  or  advance- 
ment of  the  common  weal?  I  am  opposed  to  egotism — as  much  so  as  any  one — ^but  here, in 
a  conversational  manner,  and  in  the  reception  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  I  most 
add,  what  have  I  to  gain,  consulting  human  ambition,  more  than  I  have  gained,  excepting 
one  thing  T  Mv  race  is  run.  I  have  been  placed  here  by  the  Constitution  of  the  countiT, 
and  I  may  say  here,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  in  the  government  I  have  occu- 
pied. I  passed  through  every  single  position  from  i^dermau  in  a  village  to  the  Prasidencj 
of  the  United  States ;  and  now,  in  standing  before  you,  don't  you  think  that  all  roasonable 
ambition  should  be  gratified  ?  If  I  wanted  power,  if  I  wanted  to  perpetuate  my  own  power 
and  that  of  those  who  are  around  me,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  tor  me  to  have  held  the 
power  placed  in  my  hands. 

With  the  bill  called  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  and  the  army  placed  at  my  discretion, 
[laughter  and  applause,]  I  could  have  remained  at  the  capital  witn  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of 
appropriations,  wi^  the  machinery  to  be  worked  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  satraps  and 
dependants  in  every  township  and  civil  district  in  the  United  States,  where  it  might  be 
necessary,  with  the  Civil  Rights  bill  coming  along  as  an  auxiliary  [laughter]  and  all  the 
other  patronage  of  the  government,  I  could  have  proclaimed  myself  dictator.  ["Tfaat'«a 
fact."  J  My  pride  and  my  power  is,  if  I  have  any,  to  occupv  that  position  which  retains  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    [  **  Good"  and  applause,  j    It  is  upon  them  I  have  alwavs 
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relied;  it  is  upon  them  I  now  rely.  ["And  they  will  not  desert  yon  either"— applause.  ] 
And  1  repeat,  neither  the  taunts  nor  jeers  of  Congress,  nor  of  a  subsidized  and  calumniating 
press,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.     [Applause.  ] 

I  acknowledge  no  superior  out  two — my  God,  the  author  of  my  existence,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  The  one,  I  try  to  obey  all  his  commands  as  best  I  can, 
compatible  with  mortal  man;  the  other,  in  a  political  and  representative  sense,  the  high 
beh€ftt  of  the  people  has  always  bean  in  strict  respect,  has  always  been  obeyed  by  me. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairaian,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  For  the  kind  allusions  made  in 
the  address  and  in  the  resolutions  or  propositions  adoptea  by  your  convention,  I  want  to  say 
to  yoQ  that  in  this  crisis,  in  this  period  of  mv  public  life,  I  prize  that  last  resolution,  more 
tlian  all  that  has  come  to  me.  To  have  the  indorsement  of  a  convention,  constituted  as 
tliat  was,  emanating  spontaneously  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  I  prize  it  above  con- 
sideratioo,  and  I  trust  and  hope  my  future  conduct  will  not  cause  the  convention  that 
adopted  that  to  have  regretted  the  assurance  they  have  given.    [**  Very  sure  of  it."] 

Before  separating,  and  leaving  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  committee  and  strangers, 
please  accept  my  thanks  for  this  kind  manifestation  of  regard  and  respect  that  you  have 
manifested,  on  this  occasion,  and  to  one  that  feels  so  little  entitled  to  it,  except  upon  the 
simpte  eonsideration  of  having  performed  his  duty. 
I  repeat  again,  as  I  have  siua  in  substance,  that  I  have,  and  shall  always  continue  to  be 
lidea  by  a  conscientious  conviction.  That  always  gives  me  courage.  The  Constitution  I 
Te  made  my  guide.  Then,  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  manifestation  of  your  appro- 
batioa  and  regard. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr,  baying  concluded  the  reading,  continued  : 

I  do  not  propose,  gentlemen,  to  read  any  more  of  these  versions,  but  to  leave 
tbem  here  for  any  correction  that  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  offered  an  order  in  legislative  session,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  proper  to  call  it  up  at  this  time.     If  not,  I  should  like  to  repeat  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  not  in  order  to  call  up 
uy  business  transacted  in  legislative  session. 

Mr  CoNKLiNG,  (to  Itfr.  Anthony.)  Offer  it  originally  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  I  move  that  the  presiding  officer  be  authorized  to  assign 
a  pUce  upon  the  floor  to  the  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNO.  A  single  reporter. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  not  in  order  to  interrupt 
the  business  of  the  trial  with  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  Evarts.  General  Butler,  will  you  allow  us  to  ask  what  copies  or  ver- 
fioos  of  the  speech  of  August  18,  1&66,  you  consider  included  in  the  testimony 
received  ?     One  has  heen  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  consider  the  two  copies,  one  that  Mr.  Smith  made, 
vhich  has  been  read,  and  the  corrected  version,  as  the  substantial  copies. 

Mr.  Evarts.  And  no  others  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  offer  the  Chronicle,  not  because  it  is  not  evi- 
dence, but  because  I  have  the  same  thing  in  Mr.  Smith's  report. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Then  it  is  only  those  two,  and  they  will  both  be  printed  as 
ptrt  of  the  evidence  in  the  case '? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  For  au^ht  I  care. 

The  other  report  offered  in  evidence — the  one  revised  by  Colonel  Moore  and 
published — is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commtftee  :  Langnaee  is  inadequate  to 
^xpr»8  the  emotions  and  feelings  produced  by  this  occasion.  Perhaps  i  could  express  more 
b.T  permitting  silence  to  speak  and  von  to  infer  what  I  ought  to  say.  I  confess  that,  not- 
withstaoding  the  experience  I  have  had  in  public  life,  and  the  audiences  I  have  addressed, 
this  occasion  and  this  assembly  are  well  calculated  to,  and  do  overwhelm  me.  As  I  have 
f^  I  have  not  language  to  convey  adequately  my  present  feelings  and  emotions.  In  listen- 
iQ|^  to  the  address  which  your  eloquent  and  distinguished  chairman  has  just  delivered,  Uie 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  as  they  transpired,  recurred  to  my  miud.  Seemingly  I  par- 
U)ok  of  tl^  inspiration  that  prevailed  in  the  convention  when  I  received  a  despatch  sent  by 
tiro  of  its  distinguished  members,  conveying  in  terms  the  scene  which  has  just  been  described 
^  ^)OQth  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  arm  in  arm,  marching  into  that  vast  assemblage,  and 
thm  fpving  evidence  that  the  two  extremes  had  come  together  agfun,  and  that  for  the  future 
^7  wrre  united  as  they  had  been  in  the  past,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  When  the 
<ieaipatch  informed  me  that  in  that  vast  body  of  men,  dtstingiiished  for  intellect  and  wisdom, 
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we  need  not  be  mistaken  that  the  finger  of  an  ovemiiing  aod  unerring  Providence  is  in  this 
matter.  The  nation  is  in  peril.  We  have  jnst  passed  through  a  mightj,  a  bioodj,  a 
momentous  ordeal,  yet  do  not  find  ourselves  free  from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  tw  at 
first  surrounded  us.  While  our  brave  men  have  performed  their  duties,  both  officers  and 
men,  (turning  to  General  Grant,  who  stood  at  his  right, )  while  thej  have  won  laurels  impemii- 
able,  there  are  still  greater  and  more  important  duties  to  perform  ;  and  while  we  have  had 
their  co-operation  in  the  field,  we  now  need  their  support  in  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  peace. 
[Applause.]  So  far  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  is  concerned,  the  effort 
has  been  made  to  restore  the  Union,  to  heal  the  breach,  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds  i^hicfa 
were  consequent  upon  the  struggle,  and,  to  speak  in  common  phrase,  to  prepare,  as  tbe 
learned  and  wise  physician  would,  a  plaster,  healing  in  character  and  coextensive  with  tin 
wound.  [Applause.]  We  thought,  and  yet  think,  that  we  had  partially  succeeded,  bat  as 
the  work  progressed,  as  reconciliation  seemed  to  be  taking  place,  and  the  country  beooming 
united,  we  found  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  opposing  us. 

In  alluding  to  that  element  I  shall  go  no  further  than  did  your  convention  and  tbe  dietii- 
guished  gentleman  who  has  delivered  to  me  the  report  of  its  proceedings.  I  shall  raakeoo 
reference  to  it  that  I  do  not  believe  the  time  and  the  occasion  justify.  We  have  witne88t>d  ia 
one  department  of  the  government  every  effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony  in  the  Union.  We  have  seen  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  government,  a»  it 
were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States — but,  ia  fact, 
a  Congress  of  only  part  of  the  States.  We  have  seen  this  Congress  assume  and  pretend  to 
be  for  the  Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended  to  perpetuate  disunion  and  make  a 
disruption  of  the  States  inevitable.  Instead  of  promoting  reconciliation  and  harmonr.  ii^ 
legislation  has  partaken  of  the  character  of  penalties,  retaliation,  and  revenge.  This  faa^ 
been  the  course  and  the  policy  of  one  department  of  your  government.  The  humble  iodi- 
vidual  who  is  now  addressing  you  stands  the  representative  of  another  department  of  tbe 
government.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  that  position  I  shall  do: 
allude  to  on  this  occasion ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  here  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  being  here  by  virtue  of  its  provisions,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  that  charter  oi 
our  liberties  as  the  great  rampart  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  [Prolougod  cbeerini:.] 
Having  been  taught  in  my  early  life  to  hold  it  sacred,  and  having  practiced  upon  it  durin;^ 
my  whole  public  career,  I  shall  ever  continue  to  reverence  the  Constitution  of  my  fathers  sad 
to  make  it  vay  guide.  [Hearty  applause.]  I  know  it  has  been  said — and  I  must  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  this  remark — that  the  executive  department  of  the  government  has  been  despotk 
and  tyrannical.  Let  me  ask  this  audience  of  distinguished  gentlemen  around  me  here  to- 
day to  point  to  a  vote  I  ever  gave,  to  a  speech  I  ever  made,  to  a  single  act  of  my  wbok 
public  life,  that  has  not  been  against  tyranny  and  despotism.  What  position  have  I  ever 
occupied,  what  ground  have  I  ever  assumed,  where  it  cau  be  truthfully  cliarged  that  I  failed 
to  advocate  the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  the  gi^at  masses  of  my  countrymen  ?  [Cries 
of  "Never,"  and  great  applause.] 

So  far  as  charges  of  that  kind  are  concerned,  J  will  say  that  they  are  simply  intended  to 
deceive  and  delude  the  public  mind  into  the  belief  that  there  is  some  one  in  power  who  ii 
usurping  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  perverting  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  done  by  those  who  make  such  charges  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  own  act<. 
[*'That*8  so,"  and  applause.]  I  have  felt  it  my  duty,  in  vindication  of  principle  and  the 
Constitution  of  my  countiy,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  these  proceedings 
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{>otism  has  been  exercised  ?  As  to  myself,  the  elements  of  my  nature,  the  pursuits  of  my 
ife,  have  not  made  me,  either  in  my  feelings  or  in  my  practice,  aggressive.  My  nature,  ou 
the  contrary,  is  rather  defensive  in  its  character ;  but  I  will  say  that,  having  taken  my  stand 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty  and  the  Constitution,  there  is  not  power  enough  on  earth 
to  drive  me  from  it.  [Loud  and  prolonged  applause.]  Having  placed  myself  upon  that 
broad  platform,  I  have  not  been  awed,  dismayea,  or  intimidated  by  either  threats  or  encroach- 
ments, but  have  stood  there,  in  conjunction  with  patriotic  spirits,  sounding  the  tocsin  oi 
alarm  when  I  deemed  the  citadel  of  liberty  in  danger.  [Great  applause.]  I  said  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  repeat  now,  that  all  that  was  necessary  in  this  great  struggle  ogaio^ 
tyranny  and  despotism  was,  that  the  struggle  should  be  sufficiently  audible  for  the  American 
people  to  hear  and  properly  understand.  They  did  hear,  and  looking  on  and  seeing  who  the 
contestants  were  and  what  that  struggle  was  about,  they  determined  that  they  would  settle 
this  question  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  of  principle.  [Cries  of  *'Tbat*s  so,*'  and 
applause.] 

I  proclaim  here  to-day,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions,  that  my  faith  is  abiding  in  tb«  great 
mass  of  the  people.  In  the  darkest  moment  of  this  struggle,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be 
most  lowering,  my  faith,  instead  of  giving  way,  loomed  up  through  tbe  dark  ckmd  far 
beyond — I  saw  that  all  would  be  safe  in  tne  end.  My  countrymen,  we  all  know  tbst,  in 
the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  *'  tyranny  and  despotism  even  can  be  exercised  and 
exerted  more  effectually  by  the  many  than  the  one."     We  have  seen  a  Congress  gnadually 
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CDCJOich,  step  bj  step,  upon  constitutional  rights,  and  violate,  day  afler  day  and  month  after 
month,  the  fondamental  principles  of  the  fi^vernment.  [  Cries  of  *  *  That*8  so !  **  and  applause.  1 
We  hsTe  seen  a  Congress  that  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statettf  and  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  sphere  and  scope  of  legislation.  We  have  seen  a 
CoDgfress  in  a  minority  assume  to  exercise  powers  which,  if  allowed  to  be  carried  out,  would 
result  in  despotism  or  monarchy  itself.  [Enthusiastic  applause.  ]  This  is  truth ;  and  because 
othen  ss  well  as  myself  have  soen  proper  to  appeal  to  toe  patriotism  and  republican  feeling 
of  the  country  we  have  been  denounced  in  the  severest  terms.  Slander  upon  slander,  vitu 
penUioD  upon  vituperation,  of  the  most  villanous  character,  has  made  its  way  through  the 
preu. 

What,  rentlemen,  has  been  your  and  my  sin  T    What  has  been  the  cause  of  our  offending  ? 
I  will  tellyou — daring  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers. 

f Approaching  Senator  Johnson.]  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  sir.  as 
more  important  than  those  of  any  convention  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States. 
(Great  applause. )  When  I  look  with  my  mind*s  e^e  npon  that  collection  of  citizens,  coming 
t(^ther  voluntarily,  and  sitting  in  council  with  ideas,  with  principles  and  views  commen- 
furste  with  all  the  States,  and  coextensive  with  tbe  whole  people,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
collection  of  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  country,  i  regard  it  as  more  important 
thso  aoj  convention  that  has  sat  at  least  since  17U7.  (Renewed  applause.)  I  think  I  may 
say  siflo  that  the  declarations  that  were  there  made  are  equal  with  tne  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendeDoe  itself,  and  I  here  to-day  pronounce  it  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence.  (Cries 
of  "Glorious/*  and  most  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.)  Your  adaress  and  declara- 
tions are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(Cries  of  **Gooa! "  and  applause.)  Yes,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  declarations 
ToQ  hare  made,  that  the  principles  yon  have  enunciated  in  your  address,  are  a  second  pro- 
clamation of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — (renewed  applause) — for  in 
proclaiming  and  reproclaiming  these  great  truths  you  have  laid  down  a  constitutional  plat- 
form upon  which  all  can  make  common  cause,  and  stand  united  together  for  the  restoration 
of  tbe  States  and  the  preservation  of  the  government  without  reference  to  party.  The  query 
only  is  the  salvation  of  the  country,  for  our  country  rises  above  all  party  considerations  or 
influences.  (Cries  of  **CU>od!  "  and  applause.)  How  many  are  there  in  tbe  United  States 
that  now  require  to  be  free  ^ — they  have  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  are  bound  as 
rifndly  as  though  they  were  in  fact  in  slavery?  I  repeat,  then,  that  your  declaration  is  the 
second  proclamation  of  emancipation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  offers  a  common 
groond  upon  which  all  patriots  can  stand.    (Applause. ) 

Hr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  Let  me,  in  this  connection,  ask  you  what  have  I  to  gain 
more  than  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare  7  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  indulgence 
of  egotism  as  any  one ;  but  here,  in  a  conversational  manner,  while  formally  receiving  the 
proctredings  of  this  convention,  I  may  be  permitted  again  to  ask,  what  have  I  to  gain,  con- 
»Utting  human  ambition,  more  than  I  have  gained,  except  in  one  thing  ?  My  race  is  nearly 
mn.  I  have  been  placed  in  the  high  office  which  I  occupy  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
cuontiy,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  held,  from  lowest  to  highest,  almost  every  position  to 
which  a  man  may  attain  in  our  government.  I  have  passed  through  every  position,  from  an 
sldennan  of  a  village  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States ;  and  surely,  gentleuien,  this 
hhoald  be  enough  to  gratify  a  reasonable  ambition.  If  I  wanted  authority,  or  if  I  wished  to 
perpetuate  my  power,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  to  hold  and  wield  that  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  measure  called  the  **Freedmen's  Bureau  bill."  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  With  an  army  which  it  placed  at  my  discretion  I  could  have  remained  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  and  with  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  appropriations  at  my  disposal, 
with  the  machinery  to  be  worked  by  my  own  hands,  with  my  satraps  and  dependents  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  then  with  the  ** Civil  Rights  bill "  following  as  an  auxiliary — 
(laughter) — in  connection  with  all  the  other  appliances  of  the  government,  I  could  have 
procUumed  myself  Dictator!     (''That's  trtie,"  and  applause.) 

But,  gentlemen,  my  pride  and  ambition  have  been  to  occupy  that  position  which  retains 
alt  power  in  the  hands  of  tbe  people.  (Great  cheering.)  It  is  upon  that  I  have  alwavs 
Tilled;  it  is  npon  that  I  rely  now.  (A  voice — **And  the  people  will  not  disappoint  you.") 
And  I  repeat,  that  neither  the  taunts  nor  jeers  of  Congress,  nor  of  a  subsidized,  calumnia- 
tiog  press,  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.  (Great  applause.)  I  acknowledge  no  superior 
except  my  (^od,  tbe  author  of  my  existence,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  (Prolonged 
snd  enthusiastic  cheering. )  For  tbe  one,  I  try  to  obey  all  his  commands  as  best  I  can  com- 
patible with  mv  poor  humanity;  for  tbe  other,  in  a  political  and  representative  sense,  the 
fiijErh  behesta  of  the  people  have  always  been  respected  and  obeyed  bv  me.  (Applause. )  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  For  the  kina  allusions  to  myself  con- 
tained in  your  address,  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  bv  the  convention,  let  me  remark  that, 
in  thifl  crisis,  and  at  this  period  of  my  public  life,  I  hold  above  all  price,  and  shall  ever  recur 
^th  feelings  of  profound  gratification  to  the  last  resolution  containing  the  indorsement  of  a 
convention  emanating  spontaneously  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  I  trust  and  hope 
that  my  future  action  may  be  such  that  you  and  the  convention  that  you  represent  may  not 
regret  the  assurance  of  confidence  you  have  expressed.  (*'  We  are  sure  of  it.")  Before  seor 
arating,  my  friends,  one  and  all,  committee  and  strangers,  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
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for  the  kind  manifestations  of  re^rd  and  respect  yon  have  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  I 
repeatf  that  I  shall  alw^ays  continue  to  be  guided  by  a  conscientious  conviction  of  dntv,  and 
that  always  gives  me  courage,  under  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  made  my  guide. 

William  N.  Hudson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 

A.  I  am  a  journalist  by  occupation. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  ? 

A.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  paper  do  you  have  charge  of  ? 

A.  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  September,  1866  1 

A.  I  was  in  Cleveland. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  then  ? 

A.  I  was  then  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Leader. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  speech  that  President  Johnson  made  there  from  the 
balcony  of  a  hotel  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  ? 

A.  I  did,  with  the  assistance  of  another  reporter. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A.  His  name  is  Johnson. 

Q.  Was  your  report  published  in  the  paper  the  next  day  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ? 

The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4, 1S66. 

Q.  Have  you  your  original  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.     They  are  probably  destroyed. 

Q.  Have  you  the  report  in  the  paper  of  which  you  are  the  editor,  which  was 
published  the  next  day  ? 

A.  I  have  the  report  which  I  have  submitted. 

Q.  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  report  ? 

A.  It  is  not  a  verbatim  report,  except  in  portions.  There  are  parts  of  it 
which  are  verbatim,  and  parts  are  synopses. 

Q.  Does  the  report  distinguish  the  parts  which  are  not  verbatim  from  those 
which  are  ? 

A.  It  does.  , 

Q.  Is  all  put  in  that  Mr.  Johnson  did  say  f 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Is  anything  left  out  which  Johnson  said  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvARTP.  Do  you  mean  the  President  or  reporter  Johnson  ? 
Mr.  Stanberv.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Johnson  ? 
Mr.  EvARTS.  There  was  another  Johnson  mentioned. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  EvABTS.  Yes,  reporter  Johnson. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  mean  Andrew  Johnson  "  last  aforesaid." 
A.  The  report  leaves  out  some  portions  of  Mr.  Johnson's  speech  ;  states  them 
in  synoptical  form. 
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Q.  Is  there  anytbing  pnt  in  there  that  he  did  not  say  t 

A.  There  are  words  used  which  he  did  not  use,  in  stating  the  substance  of  what 
he  said.    There  is  nothing  snbstantially  stated  that  he  did  not  state. 

Q.  When  was  that  report  prepared  by  yourself  ? 

A.  It  was  prepared  on  the  eveniag  of  the  delivery  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  it  after  it  was  printed  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  examine  it  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  what  can  yon  say  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  wherever  the 
words  are  professed  to  be  given  ! 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  it  is  accurate. 

Q.  You  now  believe  it  to  be  accurate  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  say  it  is  accurate  where  substance  is  professed  to  be 
^ven? 

A.  It  gives  the  substance — the  sense  without  the  words. 

Q.  Takiog  the  synoptical  part  and  the  verbatim  part,  does  the  whole  give 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  It  does.  , 

Q.  By  way  of  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  take  this  part :  "Haven't  you  got 
the  court  t  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  General  ?  Who  is  your  Chief 
Justice  ]*'    Is  that  the  synoptical  part  or  is  that  the  verbatim  part  f 

A.  That  is  part  of  the  verbatim  report. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  propose,  now, 
gentlemen,  to  put  this  in  evidence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  cross-examine  him  befoi*e  you  put  the  paper  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  Mr.  Hudson,  was  this  newspaper  that  you  edited  and  for  which  you 
reported  of  the  politics  of  the  President  or  of  the  opposite  opinion  ? 
A  It  was  republican  in  politics. 

Q.  Opposite  to  the  views  of  the  President,  as  you  understood  them  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  speech  made  f 
A.  On  the  3d  of  September,  18Q6. 
Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  ? 
A.  About  nine  in  the  evening. 
Q.  It  commenced  then  t    . 
A.  It  commenced. 
Q.  When  did  it  conclude  ?• 
A.  I  think  about  a  quarter  beforie  ten. 

Q.  And  was  there  a  large  crowd  there  f  ^ 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Of  the  people  of  Cleveland  ? 
A.  Of  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  surrounding  towns. 
Q.  Was  this  balcony  from  which  the  President  spoke  also  crowded  ! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  t 
A.  I  wa8  upon  the  balcony. 

Q.  What  convenience  or  arrangement  had  you  for  taking  notes  ? 
A.  I  took  my  notes  upon  my  knee  as  I  sat. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  light  from  ? 
A.  From  the  gas  above. 
Q.  At  what  time  that  evening  did  yon  begin  to  write  out  your  notes  7 

20  I  p 
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A.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  finish  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  And  when  did  it  go  to  press  1 

A.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^between  three  and  four. 

Q.  Did  you  write  the  synoptical  parts  from  your  notes,  or  from  yourIecolle^ 
tion  of  the  drift  of  the  speech  f 

A.  From  my  notes. 

Q.  Yon  added  nothing,  you  think,  to  the  notes  ? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  produce  all  that  was  in  the  notes  ?     Is  that  it  I 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  omitted  wholly  some  parts  that  were  in  your  notes,  did  you  not{ 

A.  I  endeavored  to  give  the  substance  of  all  the  President  said. 

Q   You  mean  the  meaning,  do  you  not  f 

A.  The  meaning. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it  ? 

A.  As  I  understood  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  drift  of  it? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  exactly.  You  think  yon  meant  t»  give  the  drift 
of  the  whole  that  you  did  not  report  verbatim  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  leave  out  any  of  "  the  drift  1" 

A.  Not  intentionally. 

Q.  But  actually  7 

A.  Not  to  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  to  see  ? 

A.  I  have  not  compared  the  speech  with  any  full  report  of  it 

Q.  Nor  with  your  notes  1 

A.  I  did  subsequently  compare  the  speech  with  my  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  this  drift  part  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  compared  the  speech  as  reported  here  with  my  notei. 

Q.  I  mean  the  part  that  is  synoptical ;  did  you  compare  that  with  your  notes? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? 

A.  On  the  next  day,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  several  times  since. 

Q.  When  did  your  notes  disappear? 

A.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.    They  were  not  preserved  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  then,  that  you  ever  compared  it  with  your  notes  after  the 
immediately  following  day  ? 

A.  I  am. . 

Q.  Did  you  destroy  your  notes  intentionally  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  part  of  the  speech  which  you  say  you  reported  verhatim, 
did  you  at  any  time,  after  writing  it  out  that  night,  compare  the  transcript  with 
the  notes  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  it  was  accurate  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  was  that  t 

A.  That  was  on  the  next  day. 

Q.  With  whose  assistance  ? 

A.  I  think  without  assistance,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 
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Q.  Did  yon  find  any  changes  necessary  ? 

A.  There  were  typographical  errors  in  the  reading  of  the  proof.  There  were 
no  material  errors. 

Q.  Bnt  were  there  no  errors  in  yonr  transcript  from  the  notes  1 

A.  I  may  have  misapprehended  the  qaestion.  I  did  not  compare  my  manu- 
Bcript  transcript ;  I  compared  the  speech  as  printed. 

Q.  With  what  ? 

A.  With  my  notes. 

Q.  That  was  not  my  question ;  but  yon  say  yon  did  compare  the  speech  as 
printed  with  yonr  notes,  and  not  with  your  trsmscript  ? 

A.  Not  with  the  transcript. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  print  as  compared  with  the 
original  notes  1  ^ 

A.  There  were  some  typographical  errors. 

Q.  No  others  7 

A.  No  others  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Not  a  word  ? 

A.  I  remember  no  others. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  f 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  observed  m  comparing  your  printed 
paper  of  that  morning  with  your  phonographic  notes  that  the  printed  paper  was 
abeolately  accurate  7 

A.  My  notes  were  not  phonographic. 

Q.  What  are  they  t 

A.  They  were  made  in  writing. 

Q.  Written  out  in  long  hand  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir*  that  you  can  write  out  in  long  hand,  word  for 
word,  a  speech  as  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  speaker  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  this  instance  I  did  parts  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  even  have  notes  that  were  verbatim  except  for  part  of 
the  speech  7 

A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  then  you  made  your  synopsis  or  drift  as  it  went  along  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How,  and  upon  what  rule  did  you  select  the  parts  that  you  should  report 
accorately  and  those  of  which  you  should  give  "  the  drift  ?" 

A.  Whenever  it  was  possible  to  report  accurately  and  fully,  I  did  so.  When 
I  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker  I  gave  the  substance  as  I  could  give 
it  There  were  times  during  the  speech  when,  owing  to  the  slowness  with 
which  the  speaker  spoke  and  the  interruptions,  a  reporter  was  able  to  keep  up 
writing  in  long  hand  with  the  remarks  of  the  President. 

Q.  Then  that  is  your  report  of  his  speech  1 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Not  by  the  aid  of  phonography  or  short-hand  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  abbreviate  or  write  in  full  the  words  that  you  did  write  T 

A.  I  abbreviated  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  one  of  your  abbreviations  that  is  now 
written  out  here  in  full  t 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  cannot  recall  one  t 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  without  any  printed  paper  before  yov,  how  much  of  President 
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Johnson's  speech,  as  made  at  Clevehiad  on  the  third  of  September,  eaa  yov 
repeat? 

A.  I  can  repeat  none  of  it. 

Q.  None  whatever? 

A.   Verbatim,  none. 

Q.  Do  you  think  70a  could  give  "  the  drift"  of  some  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  I  might. 

Q.  As  70a  understand  it  and  remember  it  i 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  70a  mean  to  be  understood  that  70a  wrote  down  one  single  sentence 
of  the  President's  speech,  word  for  word,  as  it  came  from  his  month  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  70a  point  out  an7where  an7  such  sentence  ? 

A.  The  sentences  which  were  read  b7  the  manager  were  written  oat  word 
for  word. 

Q.  Those  three  questions  which  he  read?  Now,  do  70U  mean  to  say  th&t 
any  ten  consecutive  lines  of  the  printed  report  of  70ur  newspaper  70U  wrote 
down  in  long- hand,  word  for  word,  as  the7  came  from  the  President's  mouth? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it  I  wrote  down  at  this  distance  of  time.  It 
is  m7  impression,  however,  that  there  were  as  much  as  that,  and  more. 

Q.  Can  70U  8a7  an7thing  more  than  this,  that  70U  intended  to  report  as 
nearl7  as  70U  could  and  as  well,  under  the  circumstances,  without  the  aid  of 
short-hand  facult7,  what  the  President  said  ? 

A.  I  can  Ba7,  in  addition  to  that,  that  there  are  parts  of  this  speech  whicb 
were  reported  as  he  said  them. 

Q.  From  present  memor7  ? 

A.  From  memor7  of  the  method  in  which  those  notes  were  taken. 

Q.  What  parts  can  70U  so  state  f  As  to  all  that  purports  to  be  verbatim  are 
70U  read  7  so  to  swear  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  that  it  is  the  absolute  language  in  all  cases.  I  can  swear 
that  it  is  an  accurate  report. 

<2   What  do  70U  mean  b7  an  accurate  report,  and  not  an  absolute  report  t 

A.  I  mean  to  8a7  a  report  which  gives  the  general  form  of  each  sentence  la 
it  was  uttered,  perhaps  var7ing  in  one  or  two  words  occasionall7. 

Q.  I  asked  70U  just  now  if  vou  could  sa7  an7  more  than  that  70U  intended 
to  report  as  well  as  70U  could  under  the  circumstances  in  which  70U  were 
placed  «nd  without  the  aid  of  short-hand  facu]t7  ? 

A.  I  -can  sa7  in  addition  to  that,  that  there  are  portions  of  this  which  are 
reported  verbatim. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  70U  to  tell  me  whether  all  that  purports  to  be  verbadm  u, 
in  70iir  memor7  and  knowledge,  accuratel7  reported  1 

A.  It  is  accuratel7  reported ;  I  should  not  sa7  with  absolute  accurac7. 

Q.  The  whole  ? 

A.  Yes,  sic 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  speech  that  70U  did  not  profess  to  report 
verbatim^  what  assurance  have  70U  that  70U  did  not  omit  some  part  of  the  speech ! 

A.  There  are  portions  which  are  not  given  with  entire  fullness ;  but  the  sub- 
stance and  meaning  in  all  cases  I  intended  to  give. 

Q.  What  assurance  have  70U  that  some  portions  of  the  speech  are  not  omitted 
entirel7  from  your  87Hoptical  view  ? 

A.  I  was  able  to  take  notes  of  nearl7  ever7  sentence  uttered  b7  the  President, 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  did  not  fail  to  take  notes  of  at  least  an7  parsgraph  of 
the  report. 

Q.  Any  paragraph  of  the  speech !  That  is  to  sa7,  you  are  confident  that 
nothing  that  would  have  been  a  paragraph  after  it  was  printed  was  left  out  by  you  - 

A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  did  not  speak  in  paragraphs,  did  he  ? 

A.  Of  coarse  not 

Q.  Yon  are  sure  jon  did  not  leave  out  what  wonld  be  the  whole  of  a  para- 
graph ;  did  yon  leave  ont  what  would  be  half  of  a  paragraph  ? 

A.  I  endeavored  to  state  the  substance  of  the  President's  remarks  on  each 
subject  which  he  took  up. 

Q.  That  is  the  result ;  that  you  intended  to  state  the  substance  of  his  remarks 
on  each  subject  that  he  took  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  supposed  that  you  did  so  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  synoptical  report  that  you  wrote  out  anytihtng  but  your 
original  notes  that  you  wrote  out  that  night  i 

A.  Condensed  from  them. 

Q.  Condensed  from  your  original  notes? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  your  original  synoptical  view,  as  written  down,  was  again 
ledaced  in  a  shorter  compend  by  you  that  night  ? 

A.  The  part  of  the  speech  so  reported. 

Q.  And  still  you  think  that  in  this  last  analysis  you  had  the  whole  of  the 
President's  speech  1 

A.  I  endeavored  to  state  his  meaning. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  pretend  to  say,  sir,  that  in  respect  to  any  of  that  portion  of 
jour  report  it  is  presented  in  a  shape  in  which  any  man  should  be  judged  as 
coming  from  his  own  mouth  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.    I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  as  a  test  of  his  accuracy. 

Mr.  Manager  Botler.  You  may  ask  him  how  accurate ;  I  do  not  object  to 
that;  but  whether  he  thinks  the  man  should  be  judged  upon  it  is  not  a  proper 
qnestion. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  ask  him  if  he  professes  to  state  in  this  synoptical  portion  of 
the  printed  speech  made  by  him  it  is  so  produced  as  to  be  properly  judged  as 
having  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  ? 

The  WiTiXRSS.  I  can  only  say  that  it  gives,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  a  fair 
report  of  what  was  seen. 

Q.  In  your  estimate  ? 

A.  In  my  estimate. 

Q.  And  view? 

A.  And  belief. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  reporter  Johnson,  who  took  part,  as  I  understand  you,  in 
thifl  business ;  what  part  did  he  take  ? 

A.  He  also  took  notes  of  the  speech. 

Q.  But  independently  from  you  i 

A.  Independently  of  me. 

Q.  But  the  speech  as  printed  in  your  paper  was  made  from  your  notes,  not 
from  his  ? 

A.  From  mine  with  the  assistance  of  his. 

Q.  Then  you  brought  his  in  also  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

<{.  Y'ou  condensed  and  mingled  the  reporter  Johnson's  report  and  your  own, 
and  produced  this  printed  result  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  plan  did  Johnson  proceed  with  in  giving  the  drift  or  effect  of  the 
President's  speech  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

A.  Johnson  took  as  full  notes  as  possible. 

Q.  As  possible  for  him  1 
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A.  As  full  notes  as  possible  for  bim  of  tbe  President's  speecb. 

Q.  How  mucb  of  tbis  report,  or  bow  mucb  of  tbis  analysis  or  estimate  of  wliat 
tbe  President  said,  was  made  out  of  your  notes,  and  bow  mucb  oat  of  Jobnsoa'st 

A.  Tbe  substance  of  tbe  report  was  made  from  my  notes,  tbe  main  portaon 
of  it. 

Q.  Wbat  as  to  tbe  rest  ? 

A.  Wbenever  Mr.  Jobnson's  notes  were  fuller  tban  mine  I  used  them  to  cor- 
rect mine. 

Q.  Was  tbat  so  in  many  instances  ? 

A.  Tbat  was  not  so  in  a  majority  of  instances. 

Q.  But  in  a  minority? 

A.  In  a  minority. 

Q.  A  considerable  minority  ? 

A.  Considerable. 

Q.  Did  Jobuson  write  long-band  too  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wbat  connection  bad  Jobnson  witb  you  or  tbe  paper  ? 

A.  He  was  tbe  reporter  of  tbe  paper. 

Q.  Was  tbere  no  pbonograpbic  reporter  to  take  down  tbis  speecb  ? 

A.  Tbere  was  none  for  our  paper.  Tbere  were  reporters  present,  I  belieye, 
for  other  papers ;  but  I  cannot  swear  to  tbat  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  submit  upon  tbis,  Mr.  Cbief  Justice 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Wait  for  a  moment.  I  bave  not  yet  got  tbrougli  witb 
tbe  witness. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Go  on,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Biitlbr  : 

Q.  You  bave  been  asked,  Mr.  Hudson,  about  tbe  crowd  and  about  tbe  mas* 
ner  in  wbicb  you  took  tbe  speecb ;  were  tbere  considerable  interruptions  ? 

A.  Tbere  were. 

Q.  Were  tbere  considerable  pauses  by  tbe  President  from  step  to  step  in  lii^ 
speecb  ? 

A.  Tbere  were ;  and  necessary  pauses. 

Q.  Wby  "necessary?" 

A.  Because  of  tbe  interruptions  of  tbe  crowd. 

Q.  Was  tbe  crowd  a  noisy  one  1 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  tbey  bandying  back  and  fortb  epitbets  witb  tbe  President  ? 

Mr.  EvARTs.  We  object  to  tbat.     Tbe  question  is,  Wbat  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  adopt  tbat  question.  I  will  repeat  myqne^ 
tion,  Wbetber  epitbets  were  tbrown  back  and  forward  between  tbe  President 
and  tbe  crowd  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS  and  Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  tbe  question.  The  proper  ques- 
tion is,  Wbat  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Tbat  is  your  question. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Tbe  question,  as  put,  is  leading  and  assuming  a  state  of  hfiiB, 
It  is  asking  If  tbey  bandied  epitbets.  Nobody  knows  wbat  '*  bandying  "  is  or 
wbat  "epitbets"  are. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  tbe  witness.)  Do  you  know  wbat  ''bandying" 
means,  Mr.  Witness  ?     Do  you  not  know  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  wordt 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  suppose  our  objection  is  first  to  be  disposed  of,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wanted  to  see  wbetber,  in  tbe  first  place,  I  bad  got 
an  intelligible  Englisb  word.  However,  I  witbdraw  tbe  question.  [A  pause.] 
My  proposition  is  tbis,  sir :  it  is  not  to  give  language-: 

Mr.  Evarts.  Tbere  is  no  objection  if  you  bave  witbdrawn  your  question. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not.  I  have  only  withdrawn  the  question  as 
to  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  did  not 
uidentand.  I  was  about,  sir,  stating  the  question.  In  Lord  George  Gordon's 
case,  when  he  was  upon  trial,  as  jour  honor  will  remember,  the  cries  of  the 
crowd  were  allowed  to  be  put  in  evidence  as  cries,  though  it  was  objected  that 
thej  could  not  be  put  in  evidence.  But  that  question  precisely  is  not  raised 
here,  because  I  am  now  upon  the  point,  not  of  showing  what  was  said,  not 
repeating  language,  but  of  showing  what  was  said  and  done  hj  way  of  inter- 
niption.  I  am  following  the  line  of  cross-examination  which  was  opened  to  me. 
It  was  asked  what  interruptions  there  were ;  whether  there  was  a  crowd  there  ; 
how  far  he  was  interrupted ;  how  far  he  was  disturbed ;  if  the  President  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech  to  put  back  an  epithet  which  was  thrown  to  him  from 
the  crowd,  and  if  the  crowd  was  answering  back  and  he  replying ;  if  they  were 
answering  backward  and  forward,  a  man  could  very  well  write  down  in  long- 
hand what  he  had  just  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  witness  stated  that  there  were  interruptions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  I  am  following  that  up. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  only  point  of  your  inquiry. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  asked  the  nature  of  them  to  know  whether  they 
woold  be  likely  to  disturb  a  speaker  and  make  him  pause. 

Wr.  EvARTS.  The  question  to  which  we  objected  was,  "Was  there  a  bandy- 
ing of  epithets  backward  and  forward  between  the  President  and  the  crowd  ?" 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  be  good  enough  to  reduce 
his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  not  stop  to  do  it  in  that  form,  but  I  will  nut  it 
in  another  shape.  (To  the  witness.)  What  was  said  by  the  crowd  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  what  was  said  by  the  President  to  the  crowd  1 

A.  The  President  was  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers,  by  hisses,  and  by 
cries,  apparently  from  those  opposed  to  htm  in  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  You  have  the  right  to  refresh  your 
memoiy  by  any  memoranaum  which  you  have,  or  copy  of  memorandum  made 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Not  a  copy. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir ;  any  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  you  know 
is  a  copy  made  at  the  time ;  and  state,  if  you  please,  what  kind  of  epithets  passed. 

The  witness,  placing  a  newspaper  before  him,  was  about  to  read  therefrom. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  regard  the  newspaper  as  a  memorandum  made  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  He  may  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Our  objection  is  that  it  is  not  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  may  as  well  have  that  settled  at  once,  if  it  is  to 
he  doue.  When  a  man  says,  "  I  wrote  down  the  best  I  could,  and  put  it  in 
type  within  four  hours  of  that  time,  and  I  know  it  was  correct,  for  I  examined 
it,"  I  insist  that  on  every  rule  of  law  in  every  court  where  any  man  ever  prac- 
ticed that  is  a  memorandum  by  which  the  witness  may  refresh  his  recollection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  the  proof  of 
the  loss  of  the  original  notes  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  do  not  on  this  question.  This  witness  is  to  speak  by  his 
recollection  if  he  can ;  if  he  cannot  he  is  allowed  to  refresh  it  by  the  presence  of 
A  memorandum  which  he  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  We  deny  that  to  be  the  rule  of  law.  It  may  be  by 
Any  memorandum  which  was  correct  at  the  time  to  his  knowledge.  On  this 
point  I  am  not  without  authority.  In  Starkie  on  Evidence  is  a  reference  to  a 
ca9e  2  Adolphus  and  Ellis,  210,  where  it  was  said  : 

In  many  cases,  such  as  where  an  ag^nt  has  been  employed  to  make  a  plan  or  map  and  baa 
lo*t  the  itftms  of  actoal  admeasareroent,  all  he  can  state  is  that  the  plan  or  map  Is  correct, 
•Ad  bas  been  constructed  from  materials  which  be  knew  at  the  time  to  be  tme. 
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He  has  then  a  right  to  use  the  map  or  plan  which  he  made  afterward  having 

lost  his  field-notes,  to  refresh  his  memory,  saying  he  knew  them  to  be  true.    If 

the  witness  puts  down  these  cries  at  the  time  and  these  interruptions  and  these 

epithets,  and  he  is  willing  to  state  that  he  knows  them  to  be  true,  because  be 

copied  them  ofif  from  his  original  notes,  which  he  has  not  now,  he  has  a  right  to 

re&esh  his  memory  by  that  copy.     I  read  again  from  Starkie : 

If  the  witness  be  correct  in  that  which  he  positively  states  from  present  reeollectiofi, 
namcljf  that  at  a  prior  time  he  had  a  perfect  recollection,  and  hariug  that  recollectioD,  trolj 
stated  it  in  the  document  produced  in  writing,  though  its  contents  are  thus  but  mediatelj 
proved,  must  be  true. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  he  presently  recollects. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  now  is  upon  his  using  that  memorandam 
to  refresh  that  recollection.     We  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  point. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  please  reduce  his  question 
to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  having  reduced  the  question  to  writing,  read  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.  I  desire  you  to  refresh  your  recollection  from  any  memorandum  made  by  you  at  or  near 
the  time  which  you  have,  which  you  know  to  be  correct,  and  £rom  that  state  what  w&s  said  by 
the  crowd  to  the  President,  and  what  he  said  to  the  crowd  1 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  question  I  do  not  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Look  at  the  memorandam  and  go  on. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  not  a  memorandum;  it  is  a  newspaper. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  Is  that  a  memorandum  made  by  joa 
at  the  time  ? 

The  Witness.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  made  by  me  at  the  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Are  the  notes  from  which  you  made  that  memorandam 
lost? 

The  Witness.  They  are. 

The  Chief  Justice.  You  may  IooIl  at  it  unless  there  is  some  objection  on 
the  part  of  some  senator. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  understand  the  question  asked  by 
the  manager. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  understand  the  counsel  for  the  President  a? 
objecting. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  objecting  at  all ;  I  only  want  to  know  what  the 
question  is. 

The  CHiBt^  Justice.  It  is  inquired  on  the  part  of  the  managers  what  inter- 
ruptions there  were,  and  the  witness  is  requested  to  look  at  a  memorandum  made 
at  the  time  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory.  Of  that  memorandum  he  ha?  no 
copy,  but  he  made  one  at  the  time,  and  it  is  lost.  The  Chief  Justice  rules  that 
he  is  entitled  to  look  at  a  paper  which  he  knows  to  be  a  true  copy  of  that 
memorandum.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  that  ruling,  the  question  will  be  put 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  fto  the  witness.)  Go  on  now,  sir,  beginning  at  the 
beginning. 

The  Witness,  (with  a  newspaper  before  him.)  The  first  interruption  of  the 
President  by  the  crowd  occurred  on  his  referring  to 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  understand  the  ruling  of  the  court,  to 
which  of  course  we  submit,  to  be  that  the  witness  is  allowed  to  refresh  himself  br 
looking  at  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time,  which  this  is  considered  equivalent 
to,  and  thereupon  state  from  his  memory,  thus  refreshed,  what  occurred.  He 
must  swear  from  memory  refreshed  by  the  memorandum,  and  not  by  reading 
the  memorandum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  may  read  the  memorandum  to  refresh  his  memorj» 
and  then  testify. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  to  read  it  aloud  to  us. 
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The  Ghibf  Justicb,  (to  the  witness.)  Look  at  the  memorandam  and  then 
testify. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  may  read  it  if  yon  please. 

The  WiTNBSs.  The  first  interruption  of  the  President  occurred  when  he 
referred  to  the  nam^  of  General  Grant.  He  said  that  a  large  number  in  the 
crowd  desired  to  see  General  Grant,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  whereupon 
there  were  three  cheers  given  for  General  Grant.  The  President  went  on.  and 
the  next  interruption  occurred  when  he  spoke  of  his  visit,  and  alluded  to  the 
name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  which  there  were  cheers.  The  next  serious 
iotemiption  occurred  at  the  time  that  the  President  used  this  language :  *'  I  was 
placed  upon  that  ticket,"  the  ticket  for  the  Presidency,  "  with  a  distinguished 
cirizen  now  no  more ;  '*  whereupon  there  were  cries,  "  It's  a  pity ;  '*  "Too  bad  ;*' 
"  Unfortunate."  The  President  proceeded  to  say,  "  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some 
who  say  'unfortunate.' " 

Mr.  EvARTs  and  Mr.  Curtis.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  was  then  done  by  the  crowd  1 

The  WiTM  Bss,  (consulting  the  newspaper.)  The  President  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  in  justice,  and 
there  were  then  cheers. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  point  made  by  the  learned  manager  w^ 
this,  that  in  following  his  examination  of  this  witness,  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
had  times  and  chances  to  write  out  in  long-hand  what  the  President  had  said, 
he  coald  show  that  there  were  interruptions  of  space.  That  is  the  whole  matter 
a:<  I  nnderstand  it,  and  now  he  is  reading  the  President's  speech,  which  is  not 
yet  in  evidence,  nor  permitted  to  be  given  in  evidence,  as  a  part  of  the  question 
whether  there  were  iuterruptions  or  not  to  allow  him  to  write  it  out. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  He  is,  I  understand,  not  giving  the  President's  speech, 
bat  he  is  giving  such  portions  only  as  show  where  the  interruptions  come  in, 
because  he  has  skipped  long  passages.  Now,  when  we  compare  these  interrup- 
tions with  that  which  he  took  accurately,  we  shall  see  how  he  had  time  to  take 
Tcrfnuim  certain  portions  of  the  speech.     We  go  on  unless  stopped. 

The  Chibf  Justicb,  (to  the  witness.)  The  witness  will  look  at  the  mem- 
orandam, and  testify  as  well  as  he  can  from  his  present  recollection. 

3Ir.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Go  on,  sir,  from  where  you  left  off. 

The  WiTN  ESS.  The  next  interruption  occurred  where  the  President  remarked 
that  if  his  predecessor  had  lived 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question  is  of  the  interruption  and  its  duration  and  form, 
not  of  its  being  when  the  President  said  this  or  that,  or  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  put  the  question,  and  it  was 
expressly  said  there  was  no  objection  to  it,  *'  What  did  the  President  say  to  the 
crowd  and  what  did  the  crowd  say  to  the  President  ?"  That  was  not  objected 
tA>  bat  it  was  said,  **  That  is  what  we  want."  I  put  it  in  writing  and  the  wri- 
ting is  on  the  desk,  that  I  want  what  the  crowd  said  to  the  President,  and  what 
the  President  said  to  the  crowd.  That  was  not  objected  to.  (To  the  witness.) 
Go  on,  sir. 

The  WiTNBSS.  When  this  remark  was  made  the  crowd  responded  **  Never/' 
'*  Never,"  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  went  on :  "I  came  here  as  I  was  passing  along,  and  having  been 
called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and  ascertaining  if  we  could" 

The  CuiBP  Justicb.  Mr.  Manager,  do  we  understand  that  the  witness  is  to 
read  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not  reading  the  speech  ;  he  is  skipping 
whole  paragraphs,  whole  pages  of  it  almost ;  it  is  only  where  the  interruptions 
come  in.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  just  read  the  last  words  before  the  interrup- 
tions come  in,  if  you  please,  which  will  bring  out  all  we  want,  and  that  will 
»ve  all  trouble. 
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The  Witness.  When  the  President  remarked  that  he  came  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  if  he  could,  who  was  wrong  and  responsible,  the  crovd 
said,  "  You  are,"  and  there  were  long-continued  cries.  The  President  inquired 
later  in  his  speech,  who  could  place  his  finger  upon  any  act  of  the  President'd 
deviating  from  right,  whereupon  there  were  cheers  and  counter-cries  of  "  New 
Orleans"  long  continued ;  and  that  cry  was  repeated,  frequently  breaking  die 
sentences  of  the  President  into  clauses,  and  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  it  waa 
of  some  lenprth.  At  the  same  time  there  were  cries,  "Why  don't  you  hang 
Jeff.  Davis?"  The  Prebident  responded,  *•  Hang  Jeff.  Davis!"  Then*\here 
were  shouts  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  him, "  and  there  were  other  cries  of 
"Hang  Wendell  Phillips."  The  President  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hang  himr* 
There  were  answers  given,  "  Give  us  an  opportunity."  The  President  went 
on  to  ask  :  Haven't  you  got  the  court  ?  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ?  Who  is  yonr  Chief  Justice  who  has  refused  to  sit  on  his  trial !"  He 
was  then  interrupted  by  *'  groans  and  cheers."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  calling 
Upon  Congress,  "  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  government" 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Stop. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Well,  sir,  state  what  took  place  then. 

The  Witness.  When  he  said,  **  I  called  upon  your  Congress,  that  is  trying  to 
break  up  the  government,"  there  were  cries  of  "  A  lie !  "  from  the  crowd, 
hisses,  and  voices  cried  **  Don't  get  mad ;  "  and  the  President  responded,  "  I  am 
not  mad."  There  were  then  hisses.  After  a  sentence  or  two  there  were  thiw 
more  cheers  given  for  Congress.  Then,  after  another  sentence,  voices  cried, 
"  How  about  Moses  1 " 

Q.  What  next  1 

A.  The  next  interruption  I  find  noted  here 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  what  you  are  to  testify  to  ;  not  what  you  find  there, 
but  what  you  remember. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  is  whether,  after  seeing  it,  yon  can 
remember  it  to  tell  it  to  us  ? 

A.  The  next  interruption,  I  remember,  was  a  cry  of  "  Yes,"  when  the  Presi- 
dent inquired,  "Will  you  hear  me?"  These  cries  were  taken  up  and  we« 
repeated,  sometimes  for  several  minutes.  There  was  all  this  time  great  confu- 
sion; cheers  by  the  friends  of  the  President,  and  counter- cries  by  those  oppoge<i 
to  him.  The  President  repeated  his  question,  asking  if  the  people  would  bear 
him  for  his  cause,  and  for  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  and  there  were  again 
cries,  "  Yes,  yes,"  '*  Go  on«"  He  proceeded  in  the  next  sentence  to  inquire 
whether,  in  any  circumstances,  he  ever  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  conntrr, 
to  which  there  were  cries  in  response  of  "  Never,  never,"  and  counter-criea. 
The  interruptions  continued.  When  Mr.  Seward's  name  was  mentioned,  there 
was  a  voice,  "  God  bless  him,"  and  cheers  for  Mr.  Seward.  He  said  that  he 
would  bring  Mr.  Seward  before  the  people,  show  them  his  gaping  wounds  and 
bloody  garments,  and  ask  who  was  the  traitor.  There  were  cries  of  "  Thad. 
Stevens,"  when  the  President  asked,  "  Why  don't  you  hang  Thad.  Stevens  and 
Wendell  Phillips?"  and  there  were  cheers  and  hisses.  The  President  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that,  having  fought  traitors  at  the  south,  he  would  fight  them  at 
the  north,  when  there  were  cheers  and  hisses ;  and  there  were  also  crifr. 
when  the  President  said  that  he  would  do  this  with  the  help  of  the  people. 
"  We  won't  give  it."  The  interruptions  continued  in  the  shape  of  cheers  and 
hisses  and  cries  of  the  same  sort  throughout  the  speech. 

Q.  Were  those  cries  and  cheers  and  hisses  continued  so  as  to  make  the  inter- 
ruption go  on  for  some  time  ? 

A.  Frequently  for  several  minutes. 

Q.  In  what  time  would  you  be  enabled  to  get  up  with  him  and  get  yonr 
report  out  ? 

A.  I  was  able  to  make,  during  most  of  these,  a  verbatim  report  of  what  the 
President  said. 
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Re-croes-ezamined  hy  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Yon  made  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of  these  interruptions  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  these  cries  and  hisses  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  doing  that,  you  could  catch  up  with  reporting  the 
President's  speech,  could  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  you  not  in  every  statement  that  you  have  made  of  these 
interruptions  read  from  that  newspaper  before  you? 

A.  I  have  read  from  the  newspaper  some.  I  think  that  every  one  was  in  the 
newspaper. 

Q.  Are  you  not  quite  sure  of  it  ? 

A.  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Not  positive  but  that  you  remember  some  that  are  not  in  the  newspaper  ? 

A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Have  you  forgotten  any  that  were  in  the  newspaper? 

A.  No.     I  have  not  given  all  that  occurred  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Without  that  newspaper,  do  you  recollect  any  of  those  interruptions? 

A.  I  do.  • 

Q.  All  of  them? 

A.  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  all  of  them  without  the  aid  of  the  memorandum. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  full  report  of  these  interruptions  on  your  notes? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Of  all  that  the  crowd  said  ? 

A.  Not  of  all  that  they  said. 

Q.  Why  not  of  all  that  they  said  ? 

A.  Of  all  that  I  was  able  to  catch. 

A.  AH  that  you  could  put  down  ?  • 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  got  all  that  you  could  put  down,  and  you  left  out  some  of  what  they 
Mid  because  you  had  not  time  to  put  it  down ;  and  yet  you  were  catching  up 
with  the  President  ? 

A.  I  gave  my  first  attention  to  reporting  the  President.  Whatever  time  I 
had  for  putting  down  cries  besides  that  I  did  so.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Senator  Grimbs: 

Q.  I  desire  the  witness  to  specify  the  particular  part  of  the  report,  as  pub- 
lished, which  was  supplied  by  the  reporter  Johnson  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  the  senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  the  witness 
whether  any  special  part  of  the  report  itself  was  supplied  by  Johnson  or  whether 
it  was  only  corrected  by  Johnson's  notes  ? 

The  Witness.  The  report  was  made  out  from  my  notes,  corrected  by  Mr. 
Johnson's  notes.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  were  entire  sentences  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  notes  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  can  be  such  practice  in  reporting  as  to  enable 
&  person  by  long-hand  to  make  out  a  substantially  accurate  report  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  To  that  we  object.  You  can  ask  whether  tnis  witness  by  his 
practice  can  do  it,  not  whether  other  people  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)     Have  you  had  such  practice  ? 

A.  I  have  bad  considerable  practice  in  reporting  in  this  way,  and  can  make 
out  a  substantially  accurate  report. 

[The  witness,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  manager,  pnt  his  initials  on  the 
newspaper  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  September  4, 1866.] 
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Daniel  G.  McEwbn  sworn  and  examined. 

B7  Mr.^ Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  1 

A.  Short-hand  writer. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  heen  your  profession  ? 

A.  For  about  four  or  five  years,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  September,  1866,  in  reporting  for  any  paper! 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  paper? 

A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  presidential  party  when  tkej 
went  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  in  hohor  of  Mr.  Douglas  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  join  the  party? 

A.  I  joined  the  party  at  West  Point,  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  with  the  party  ? 

A.  I  continued  with  them  till  they  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  their  retam. ' 

Q.  Did  you  go  professionally  as  a  reporter  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  acbommodation  on  the  train  as  such  i 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  The  entree  of  the  President's  car  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Cleveland  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  his  speech  at  Cleveland  from  the  balcony ! 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How,  phonogra[thically  or  stenographically  f 

A.  Stenographically. 

Q.  Have  you  your  notes  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Produce  tli^ni.  [The  witness  produced  a  memorandum-book.]  Have 
you,  at  my  request,  copied  out  those  notes  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  (Exhibiting  a  manuscript  to  the  witness.)     Is  that  the  copy  of  them  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  be. 

Q.  Is  that  an  accurate  copy  of  your  notes  1 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  accurate  a  report  of  the  speech  are  your  notes  1 

A.  My  notes  are,  I  consider,  very  accurate  so  far  as  I  took  them.  Some  few 
sentences  in  the  speech  were  interrupted  by  confusion  in  the  crowd,  which  I 
have  indicated  in  making  the  transcript,  and  the  parts  about  which  I  am  uncer- 
tain I  enclose  in  brackets. 

Q.  Where  yon  have  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  how  is  the  transcript  1 

A.  Correct. 

Q.  Was  your  report  published  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  took  notes  of  the  speech,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour — it  was  eleven  o'clock  or  after — it  was  impossible  for  me  to  write  out 
a  report  of  the  speech  and  send  it  to  the  paper  which  I  represented.  There- 
fore I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  after  the  speech  was  given,  and  dictated  some 
of  my  notes  to  other  reporters  and  correspondents,  and  we  made  a  report  whieh 
we  gave  to  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Gobright. 

Q.  Did  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  accompany  the  presidential  partr 
for  a  purpose  ? 
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A.  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  his  business  and  iatj  to  forward  reports  of  speeches  ? 

A.  I  supposed  it  to  be. 

Q.  Did  you  so  deal  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  put  down  the  cheers  and  interruptions  of  the  crowd  or  any 
portion  of  them  ? 

A.  I  have  put  down  a  portion  of  them.     It  was  impossible  to  take  them  all. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  noise  there  ? 

A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Exhibition  of  ill-feeling  and  temper  ? 

A.  I  thought  there  was. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  the  crowd  1 

A.  On  the  part  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  on  the  part  of  the  President  ? 

A.  He  seemed  a  little  excited. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  said  there  to  him  by  the  crowd  about  keeping 
hi?  dignity  ? 

A.  I  have  not  it  in  my  notes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  it  from  hearing. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  not  getting  mUd  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  caution  him  not  to  get  mad  1 

A.  The  words  used  were,  "Don't  get  mad,  Andy." 

Q.  Was  he  then  speaking  in  considerable  excitement,  or  otherwise  7  Did 
be  appear  considerably  excited  at  that  moment  when  they  told  him  not  to  get 
madl 

Mr.  EvABTS.  That  is  not  any  part  of  the  present  inquiry,  which  is  to  verify 
these  notes,  to  see  whether  they  shall  be  in  evidence  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  understand ;  but  I  want  to  get  as  much  as  I  can  from 
memory,  and  as  much  as  I  can  from  notes,  and  both  together  will  make  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  EvAKTS.  But  the  present  inquiry,  I  understand,  is  a  verification  of  notes. 
Whenever  that  is  abandoned  and  you  go  by  memory  let  us  know  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  allegation  is  that  it  was  a  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful scene.  The  difference  between  us  is  that  the  counsel  for  the  President 
chum  the  freedom  of  speech  and  we  claim  the  decency  of  speech.  We  are  now 
trjing  to  show  the  indecency  of  the  occasion.  That  is  the  point  between  us, 
and  the  surroundings  are  as  much  part  of  the  occasion  as  what  was  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  understand  you  regard  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country 
to  be  limited  to  the  right  of  speaking  properly  and  discreetly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no.  I  regard  freedom  of  speech  in  this  country 
the  freedom  to  say  anything  by  a  private  citizen  in  a  decent  manner. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Evarts.  And  who  is  the  judge  of  the  decency  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  court  before  whom  the  man  is  tried  for  breaking 
the  hiws  of  decency. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  being  tried  for  freedom  of  speech 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  but  I  have  seen  two  or  three  women  tried ;  I 
never  heard  of  a  man  being  tried  for  it  before.  [Laughter.]  (To  the  witness.) 
I  was  asking  you  whether  there  was  considerable  excitement  in  the  manner  of 
the  President  at  the  time  he  was  cautioned  by  the  crowd  not  to  get  mad  1 
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A.  I  was  not  standing  where  I  conld  see  the  President.    I  did  not  notice 
his  manner ;  I  onlj  heard  his  tone  of  voice. 

Q.  Judging  from  what  yon  saw  and  heard? 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  President. 

Q.  What  you  heard  1 

A.  He  seemed  excited ;  I  do  not  know  what  his  manner  is  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance when  he  is  angry. 

,Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)     The  witneflsia 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  propose  to  offer  this  report  of  the  speech  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well ;  then  I  will  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  whole  of  the  President's  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     The  hour  was  late  and  I  left  shortly  before  the  close ;  I  do 
not  know  how  long  before  he  closed  his  speech. 

Q.  So  your  report  does  not  profess  to  be  of  the  whole  of  the  speech  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  he  commenced  till  the  point  at  which  you  left  off  did 
you  report  the  whole  of  his  speech  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    Certain  sentences  were  broken  off  by  the  interruption  of  the  crowd, 
as  I  before  stated. 

Q.  But  aside  from  the  interruption,  did  you  continue  through  the  whole  tenoi 
of  the  speech  till  the  point  at  which  you  left  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  it  word  for  word  as  you  supposed  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understood  the  speech. 

Q.  And  did  yon  attempt  to  include,  word  for  word,  the  interruptions  of  tl)6 
assemblage  ? 

A.  I  did.  I  took  what  appeared  to  be  the  principal  exclamations  of  the  crowd ; 
J  could  not  hear  all  of  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  copy  or  transcript  that  you  produce  here  ? 

A.  I  made  that  about  two  weeks  since,  after  1  was  summoned  before  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment,  and  gave  evidence  concerning  the  speech  there. 

Q.  Can  you  be  as  accurate  or  as  confident  in  a  transcript  made  after  a  lapse 
of  two  years  as  if  it  had  been  made  presently,  when  the  speech  was  fresh  ? 

A.  I  generally  find  that  when  a  speech  is  fresh  in  my  mind  I  read  the  notei 
with  more  readiness  than  when  they  become  old ;  but  as  to  the  accuracy  of  thft 
report,  I  think  1  can  make  as  accurate  a  transcript  of  the  notes  now  as  at  that 
time. 

Q.  When  you  transcribe  after  the  lapse  of  time  you^  have  nothing  to  help 
you  except  the  figures  that  are  before  you  in  your  notes  7 

A.  That  is  all,  with  me. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  aware  that  in  phonographic  reporting  there  is  freq^uent  obscuritr 
in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the  notation  ? 

A.  There  sometimes  is. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Botler  : 

Q.  I  observe  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  asked  for  the  politics  of  the 
Leader.     May  I  ask  you  for  the  politics  of  the  World? 
A.  I  have  understood  them  to  be  democratic. 

EvBRBTT  D.  Stark  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

Answer.  I  practice  law  now. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  in  September,  1866  7 
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A.  I  practiced  law  then. 

Q.  Where  t 

A.  In  Cleveland.  I  maj  say  I  was  formerlj  a  short-hand  reporter,  and  do 
more  or  less  of  it  now  in  law  business. 

Q.  Did  70a  report  the  speech  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Upited 
States,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Cleveland  hotel  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1866? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  paper  ? 

A.  For  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

Q.  Did  joa  take  it  in  short-hand  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  written  out  by  you  and  published  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  published  as  written  out  by  you  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  yo.ur  short-hand  notes  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  existence  1 

A.  I  suppose  not.  1  paid  no  attention  to  them.  I  suppose  they  were  thrown 
in  the  chip-basket. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  compare  the  printed  speech  in  the  Herald  with  your  notes 
for  any  purpose,  or  with  the  manuscript  ? 

A.  I  did  with  the  manuscript  that  night.  That  is,  I  compared  the  slips  of 
proofs  that  were  furnished  with  the  copy  as  I  took  it  from  the  original  notes. 

Q.  How  did  it  compare  ? 

A.  It  was  the  same. 

Q.  Were  the  slips  of  proofs  the  same  as  the  paper  published  the  next  day  f 

A.  Just  the  same,  y^ith  such  typographical  corrections  as  were  made  there. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  paper  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  it  ?  [The  witness  produced  a  copy  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  of  September  4,  1866.J  Can  you  now  state  whether  this  is  a  substan- 
tially accurate  report  in  this  paper  of  what  Andrew  Johnson  said  the  night 
before  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  generally.  There  are  some  portions  there  that  were  cut 
dovn,  and  I  can  point  out  just  where  those  places  are. 

Q.  By  being  "  cut  down"  do  you  mean  the  substance  given  instead  of  the 
words  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  in  the  report  which  are  substantial  and  which  are  the  rer- 
^im  parts  1 

A.  Not  to  any  other  person  than  myself,  as  I  can  tell  from  my  recollection. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  that  which  is  substantial  and  that  which  is  accurate 
ID  the  report  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  over  the  whole  speech  for  that  purpose  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  such  por- 
tions as  are  in  the  articles.  If  my  learned  friends  want  you  to  go  over  the  rest 
they  will  ask  you. 

The  WiTKBSS.    Commencing  a  little  before  where  the  specification  in  the 
trticles  of  impeachment  begins,  I  can  read  just  what  Mr.  Johnson  said  at  that 
point. 
Q.  Do  so. 

A.  (Reading  )  "Where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman,  in  the  community, 
diat  I  have  wronged,  or  where  is  the  person  that  can  place  their  finger  upon 
&oe  single  hairbreadth  of  deviation  from  one  single  pledge  I  have  made,  or  one 
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single  violation  of  the  Gonstitution  of  the  country  ?  What  tongne  does  lie  speak? 
What  religion  does  he  profees  ?  Let  him  come  forward  and  place  his  fing^ 
upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated."  There  was  some  interruption  by  the  croird, 
and  various  remarks  were  made,  of  which  I  have  noted  one,  because  only  one  did 
Mr.  Johnson  pay  any  attention  to,  and  that  was  a  voice  that  cried  '*  Hang  Jeff.  Da- 
vis." ThePresidentsaid,"  Hang  Jeff.  Davis?  hang  Jeff.  Davis?  Whydon'tyonT 
There  was  then  some  applause  and  interruption,  and  he  repeated  "why  don't 
you?"  and  there  was  again  applause  and  interruption ;  and  the  President  went  on, 
"  Have  not  you  got  the  court  ?  Have  not  you  got  the  court  ? "  repeating  it  twice. 
"  Have  not  you  got  the  Attorney  General  ?  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice — and 
that  refused  to  sit  upon  the  trial  ?"  There  was  then  interruption  and  applaa?e, 
and  he  went  on  to  say  :  **  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  I  am  not  the  jary ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do :  I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying 

to  break  up  the  government" .     At  that  point  there  was  interruption  and 

confusion,  and  there  may  have  been  words  there  uttered  by  the  President  that  1 
did*  not  hear,  but  I  think  not.  **  Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  hanging  Jeff. 
Davis  ?"  and  then  there  was  confusion  and  applause.  And  then  the  Presided 
went  on  to  say,  •*  but  let  prejudices  pass,"  and  so  on. 

Q.  Will  you  now  come  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  other  point  mentioned 
in  the  specifications,  and  state  whether  you  reported  that  accurately  ? 

A.  Commencing  a  little  before  where  the  specification  is  of  the  speech  he 
said:  **  In  bidding  you  farewell  here  tonight,  I  would  ask  you,  with  all  the 
pains  Congress  has  taken  to  calumniate  and  malign  me,  what  has  Congress  done  ? 
Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States  ?  But,  on  the  contrary, 
has  it  not  done  everything  to  prevent  it  ?  And  because  I  stand  now  as  I  did 
when  the  rebellion  commenced  I  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor.  My  country- 
men, here  to-night,  who  has  suffered  more  than  I  ?  Who  has  run  greater  risk  1 
Who  has  borne  more  than  I  ?  But  Congress,  factious,  domineenng,  tyranoi- 
cal  Congress,  has  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people  and 
create  a  feeling  against  me" — so  far  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  and  I  concluded  the 
sentence  here  in  this  fashion — "  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
distributed  the  public  patronage."  These  were  not  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  but 
contained  in  a  summary  way  the  reasons  that  he  gave  just  at  that  point  for  his 
action. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  managers.)  Do  you  propose  to  offer  this  report  of  the 
Cleveland  speech  also  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  prf)pose  to  read  one  and  offer  all,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  the  privilege  of  collating  them  in  order  to  have  no  injosiice 
done  him  as  to  what  he  said. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  claim  any  privileges  of  that  kind;  on  the  contraryf 
we  propose  to  object  to  all  of  them  that  they  are  not  properly  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Certainly.  I  observed  tnat  the  President  objected  in 
his  answer  that  we  did  not  put  in  all  he  said,  and  I  mean  to  do  the  best  I  can 
in  that  regard  now. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  exactly  what  we  desire,  if  anything  is  to  come  in.  Nov* 
I  will  proceed  with  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  You  have  a  newspaper  report  here  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  have  ? 

A.  That  is  all  the  memorandum  I  have* 

Q.  The  onl}'  memorandum  is  the  newspaper  report? 

A.  The  newspaper  report. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  newspaper  ? 

A.  September  4,  1866. 
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Q.  Did  yon  make  a  stenograpbic  report  of  the.  whole  of  the  President's 
epe«cbf 

A.  I  did  with  one  exception. 

Q.  What  exception  is  toat  1 

A.  It  was  a  part  of  what  be  said  about  the  Freedmen's  Bareau.  Somewhere 
aboat  the  commencement  of,  I  shoald  say,  the  latter  half  of  his  speech  by  time, 
be  went  somewhat  into  details  and  figures  which  I  omitted  to  take  down. 

Q.  Did  you  write  out  your  notes  in  full  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  never  did  that  1 

A.  I  never  did  that. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  now  either  the  notes  or  any  transcript  of  them  ? 

A.  Only  this. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  newspaper ;  I  understand  that.  Now,  did  you  prepare 
for  the  newspaper  the  report  that  is  there  contained  ? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  And  you  prepared  it  on  the  plan  of  some  part  verbatim  and  some  part 
condensed  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  What  was  your  rule  of  condensation  and  the  motiv<f of  it? 

A  I  had  no  definite  rule  that  t  can  give.  The  reason  why  I  left  out  a  part 
of  wbat  he  said  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 

Q.  That  was  not  condensed  at  all,  was  it  ? 

A.  That  part  was  not  taken.     That  I  did  take  was  somewhat  condensed. 

Q.  1  am  only  asking  about  what  you  did  take,  not  what  you  did  not  take. 
Wbat  was  yonr  rule  in  respect  to  what  you  put  verbatim  into  your  report  and 
what  you  coodensed  7  How  did  you  determine  which  parts  you  would  treat  in 
one  way  or  the  other  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  I  was  influenced  somewhat  by  what  I  considered 
would  be  a  little  more  spicy  or  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Q.  In  which  interest,  that  of  the  President  or  his  opponents  1 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that. 

U.  Which  side  were  you  on  H 

A.  I  was  opposed  to  the  President. 

Q.  Bat  you  do  not  know  which  you  thought  the  interest  was  you  selected 
the  ?picy  paJrt  for  ? 

A.  I  was  very  careful  of  those  parts  that  occasioned  considerable  excitement 
"r  inierest  in  the  crowd,  in  his  hearers,  to  take  them  down  carefully,  as  he  said 
ibera. 

Q.  The  parts  that  the  crowd  were  most  interested  in  you  thought  you  would 
take  down  carefully? 

A.  With  more  particularity. 

Q.  And  the  parts  that  they  were  interested  in,  as  you  observed,  were  those 
tbat  tliey  made  the  most  outcry  about  ?    Was  it  not  so  ?    ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  partially  so. 

Q.  That  was  your  judgment  and  guide  ? 

A.  Considerably. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  condensed  part  of  your  report,  are  you  able  to  say 
that  there  is  a  single  expression  in  that  portion  of  your  report  which  was  used 
I'j  the  President,  so  that  the  words  as  they  came  from  his  mouth  were  there 
»^t  down  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  not  the  case  in  those  particular  points  that  I  con- 
densed.   I  did  so  by  the  use,  in  some  part,  of  my  own  words. 

Q.  And  for  compression  of  space,  did  you  not '/ 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  primarily. 

21  IP 
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Q.  Wafl  not  your  rule  for  condenaation  partly  when  70a  had  got  tir^d  of  vri- 
ting  out? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?  • 

A.  One  reason  was  it  was  gettiug  on  between  tbree  and  four  o'clock,  aod  I 
was  directed  to  cut  down  toward  tbe  last,  and  I  did  so  more  toward  (hf;  kst 
than  I  did  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  speech. 

Q.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  press? 

A.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  tbe  morning  press. 

Mr.  EvAKTS.    We  object  to  this  report  us  a  report  of  the  President's  speech. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr,  (to  the  witness.)  Mark  it  with  your  initials  and  leare 
it  on  the  table.  "  [Tbe  witness  marked  with  his  initials  '*  £.  D.  S."  the  copy  of 
the  Cleveland  Herald  referred  to  by  him.]  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  are  tlie 
polices  of  the  Herald. 

The  Witness.  It  was  at  that  time  what  we  called  "  Johnson  Republican.'* 
Some  called  it  ''Post  Office  Republican."  The  editor  of  the  Herald  had  the 
post  office  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  now,  sir,  to  offer  as  the  foundation,  m  tbe 
one  upon  which  I  rely,  the  Leader's  report  as  sworn  to  by  Mr.  ^udson,  the 
first  witness  as  to  thi%  speech. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  we  object  to  ;  and  the  grounds  of  objection,  made  nuuii- 
fest  doubtless  to  the  observation  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  senators,  tre 
greatly  enhanced  when  I  find  that  the  managers  arie  in  possession  of  the  ori^- 
nal  minutes  of  a  short-band  reporter  of  tbe  whole  speech,  and  his  transaipt 
made  therefrom  and  sworn  to  by  him.  We  submit  that  to  substitute  for  tbis 
evidence  of  the  whole  speech,  upon  this  mode  of  authentication,  the  sta^mcDt 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  upon  the  plan  and  theory  as  testified  to  by  him,  is  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice  in  evidence.  He  has  not  said  how  much  is  his  and 
how  much  is  the  reporter  Johnson's,  and  it  is  in  considerable  part  condensed,  n 
statement  of  '*  drift,"  determined  by  circumstances,  not  of  the  President's  utter- 
ance. The  same  objection  will  be  made  if  this  second  or  Cleveland  Herald 
report  is  presented. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question.  Suppose  we 
were  trying  any  other  case  for  substantive  words ;  would  not  this  be  a  sofficiect 
proof?  I  do  not  propose  to  withdraw  the  other  report  of  Mr.  McEwen.  I  pro- 
pose to  put  it  in,  subject  to  comment,  to  be  read  if  these  gentlemen  desire  it 
read,  and  the  other  report,  so  that  we  may  have  all  three  reports :  the  Post 
Office  report,  the  Republican  report,  and  the  Democratic  report.  A  natural  lean- 
ing makes  me  lean  to  this  particular  report  as  the  one  which  I  mean  shall  be 
the  standard  report,  because  it  is  sworn  to  expressly  by  the  party  as  haviag: 
been  written  down  by  himself,  published  by  himself,  and  corrected  by  him^eil'. 
and  I  am  only  surprised  that  there  should  be  objection  to  it.        * 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Nothing  can  better  manifest,  Mr.  Chief  Justice;  the  sonndoess 
of  our  objection  than  the  statement  of  the  manager.  He  selects  by  prefereuce 
a  report  made  by  and  through  the  agency  of  political  hostility,  and  on  tbe  plan 
of  condensation,  and  on  the  method  of  condensing  another  man's  notes,  the  amoaot 
and  quality  relatively  not  being  discerned,  instead  of  a  sworn  report  by  a  pb4»- 
nographer  who  took  every  word  and  brings  his  original  notes  transcribed,  asd 
brings  his  transcription,  and  swears  to  their  accuracy  ;  and  here  deliberately,  in 
the  face  of  this  testimony  as  to  what  was  said,  thu:}  authentically  taken  au<i 
authentically  preserved  and  brought  into  court  to  be  verified,  the  honorable  mana- 
ger proposes  to  present,  as  of  the  speech  in  its  production,  the  notes  framed  and 
published  in  the  motive,  and  with  the  feeling  and  under  the  influence  and  iq 
the  method,  that  has  been  stated.  We  object  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  words 
spoken. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLbR.  If,  Mr.  President  and  Senatorsi  I  h^id  not  lived  to0 
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long  in  this  world  to  be  astonisbed  at  any  tbiog,  I  sboald  bave  been  enrprised  at 
the  tone  in  whicb  tbis  proposition  is  argued.  Do  I  keep  back  from  tbese  gen- 
tlemen anybody's  report  ?  Do  I  not  give  tbem  all  reports — every tbing  I  can 
lav  my  hand  on  f  Am  I  obliged  to  go  into  tbe  enemy's  camp  f  Shalll not nse 
the  report  of  my  friends  and  not  of  my  enemies,  and  tben  give  tbem  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  the  reports  of  my  enemies  to  correct  that  of  my  friends  f  Is 
all  nrtne.  all  propriety  in  the  democratic  report  ?  Can  that  never  be  wrong  ? 
At  one  time  I  think  President  Johnson,  if  I  remember,  would  not  like  to  bave 
me  pnt  in  tbe  "  Worid's"  report  of  him ;  and  when  they  changed  exactly  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  offered  this  report — wby?  Because  this  is  the  fullest  com- 
plete report  The  reason  wby  I  did  not  rely  npon  Mr.  McEwen's  report  is  that 
be  testified  on  tbe  stand  that  he  got  tired  and  went  away  and  did  not  report  the 
whole  speech ;  bat  tbis  is-  a  report  of  the  whole  speech,  and  tbe  only  report 
which  purport's  tii  be  a  report  of  the  wbole  speech.  Mr.  Stark's  report,  as  he 
Bays,  left. out  a  portion.  Mr.  McEwen  expressly  swears  be  left  out  a  portion. 
H^'nce  I  cannot  put  them  in,  or  if  I  offered  to  do  so  I  should  be  i^et  witb  tbe 
objection,  "  You  do  not  put  in  the  whole  speech."  I  do  choose  tbe  report  whicb 
the  witness  swears  is  a  complete  report  of  tbe  speecb  except  so  far  as  be  synop- 
'ized ;  and  tben,  so  far  as  the  other  two  reports  go,  I  bring  tbem  in  here  to  cor- 
rect it,  80  that  tbe  President  shall  take  no  detriment.  Ob,  how'he  stickles  now 
tor  exactness !  The  President  was  willing  that  Mr.  Moore  should  make  a  speech 
/or  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  went  out.  Now,  then,  here  are  three 
rt'ports,  representing  tbe  three  unfortunate  divisions  of  opinion  on  this  question  ; 
aod  we  offer  them  all  to  the  counsel.  We  say  which  we  prefer,  and  then  be 
almo9t  berates  us,  as  mucb  as  his  courtesy  will  allow  bim  to  do,  because  we 
choose  our  friends,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  not  his.  Tbe  question  is  not  of  com- 
pf-tency  bat  of  weight  of  evidence,  and  ha^  simply  been  argued  so.  [Mr.  Evarts 
ro-'e.]    I  ask  that  there  may  be  a  decision.     I  think  I  have  tbe  close  some  time, 

I'lT. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Not  ou  our  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  on  my  offer. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  my  offer. 

The  Crikp  Justicb.  Do  the  counsel  desire  to  be  beard  furtber  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Does  not  the  presiding  officer  think  we  have  tbe  close  ? 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent  bave  not  exhausted 
their  hour. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  we  got  to  keep  on,  in  order  to  get  the  close, 
urtil  we  occupy  our  whole  hour  ? 

The  Chirp  Justicb.  The  rule  of  tbe  Senate  is  tbat  eacb  side  sball  bave 
ao  boor. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Be  it  so.    I  can  even  get  on  witb  that  rule. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Discredit  is  now  thrown  upon  the  most  authentic  report,  first 
^Y  an  observation  that  it  omits  a  part  of  tbe  speech,  and  secondly  by  a  suggea- 
'i<>n  that  it  has  but  democratic  responsibility.  There  you  have  it  fairly  and 
'  {oarely,  tbat  it  is  not  on  the  accuracy  of  phonography  nor  on  the  bonesty  of 
:raa9eriptiou,  but  on  the  color  of  the  mind  through  which  tbe  President's  speecb 
>  t«)  bo  run,  and  by  double  condensation  reproduced  to  the  tone  and  the  temper 
f  a  party  print.  There  is  precisely  that  condensation  in  the  first  original  notes 
'f  Mr.  Hudson,  and  condensation  then  from  those  notes  into  tbe  space  that  tbe 
I'-wifpaper  takes,  and  is  offered  confessedly  on  the  principle  of  selection  which 
htf  learned  managers  bave  adopted  of  preferring  what  they  consider  a  friendly 
vport.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  I  have  read  neither  of  them.  I  did 
lot  knogr  before  tbat  the  question  of  wbether  tbe  authenticity  of  stenography 
fn^  reliable  depended  upon  tbe  political  opinions  of  the  stenographer.  We 
cbmit  that  thereiis  no  proper  evidence ;  there  is  no  living  witness  that  by  mem- 
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ory  can  produce  the  PresideDt's  speecb,  and  there  is  no  such  anthentieatioi  of 
notes  in  any  case  but  Mr.  McEwen's  that  makes  the  published  speeches  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  shall  not  debate  the  matter  further.  I  rise  snoplj 
to  say  that  I  have  made  no  snch  proposition.  I  think  this  is  an  accurate  npon 
so  fisir  as  we  have  put  it  into  the  articles.  It  is  an  accurate  report,  a  srora 
accurate  report,  and  by  a  man  whom  we  can  trust  and  do  trust.  The  other?, 
we  think,  are  just  as  accurate  perhaps ;  that  we  do  not  go  into ;  we  simplj  pnt 
them  forward,  so  that  if  there  is  any  change  the  President  may  have  the  benefit 
of  it  He  comes  in  here  in  his  answer  and  says  that  we  will  not  give  him  tbe 
full  benefit  of  all  he  said ;  and  then,  when  we  take  great  pains  here  to  bmg 
everybody  that  made  a  report  that  we  can  hear  of  in  this  case  and  we  offer  tbem 
all,  he  says  we  must  take  a  given  one.  To  that  we  answer  we  take  the  one  that 
has  the  whole  speech.  And  now  I  will  test  the  qneetion :  if  the  gentlemen  will 
agree  not  to  object  to  McEwen's  report  because  it  is  not  a  report  of  the  whole 
speech,  I  will  take  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  not  make  that  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Very  good ;  put  it  in  then. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  then  withdraws  his  propositioQ 
to  read  the  Cleveland  Leader  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  read  this  and  put  in  both th 
others  as  evidonce,  with  your  leave.     I  wiH  take  this  as  the  standard  copj. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  if  the  managers  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
desire  to  move  that  the  trial  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour. 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  transact  some  business. 

Mr.  UONKLINO  and  others.  Let  us  finish  this  matter. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  withdraw  my  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  tbul 
(Handing  to  the  chief  clerk  the  Cleveland  Leader  of  Septennber  4,  1866.) 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  honorable  managers  will  correct  us  if  we  are  in  error  in 
supposing  that  when  I  had  made  manifest  our  objections  to  the  imperfect  reports 
as  matter  of  lawful  right  on  our  part  to  object,  the  managers  said  that  if  we 
would  not  object  to  McEwen's  for  incompleteness  they  would  put  that  in  xstbe 
report  of  the  speech.     Now,  it  seems,  they  propose  to  put  the  others  in  also. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  want  to  be  fully  understood,  so  thnt  we  shall 
have  no  mistake.  We  put  this  in  as  the  standard.  We  put  in  the  ot])er  twi. 
so  that  if  the  President  comes  in  here  with  witnesses  to  say  it  is  not  tme, 
(because  all  things  are  possible,)  then  we  shall  have  the  additional  atttheatic<i- 
tion  of  the  other  two  reports. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  learned  mattaager  is  familiar  enough  with  the  coarse  ot 
trials  to  know  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  bring  forth ^these  additional 
copies  to  contradict  this  movement  of  ours  when  we  make  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  never  knew  that  was  the  way.  Will  you  allow 
this  to  be  read,  or  do  you  still  make  any  objection  ?  I  claim  that  they  shili  all 
go  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object  to  the  two  copies  from  newspapers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  good.  1  ask  that  that  question  be  decidd. 
then.    We  say  they  all  go  in. 

The  Chief  Justice;  (to  the  managers.)  You  ofier  the  Cleveland  Leader 
first? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  the  whole  three  at  puce. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  not  put  the  question  upon  all 
three  at  once  unless  so  directed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  officer,  I  will 
offer  first  the  Leader,  and  ask  a  vote  on  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  offer  a  report  made  in  die  Leader  news- 
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paper  of  Cleveland  as  evidence  in  the  caase.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of 
the  witness,  Hudson,  that  the  report  was  not  made  by  him  wholly  from  his 
own  notes,  but  from  his  own  notes  and  the  notes  of  another  person  whose  notes 
are  not  produced,  nor  is  that  person  himself  produced  for  examination.  Under 
these  circnmstances  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  that  paper  is  inadmissible. 
Does  any  senator  desire  a  vote  of  the  senate  on  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  supposed  this  question  was  to  be  decided  without 
debate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Leader  newspaper  is  admissible  in  evidence 

Mr!  CoNNKSS  and  Mr.*  Sumnbr  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  they  were 
ordered - 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Leader 
newspaper  is  admissible  in  evidence  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer 
"yea;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  "  nay." 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  35,  nays  11 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattoll,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbetty 
Cra^D,  Drake,  Edmauds,  Ferry,  Fesseoden,  Frelinghuysen,  Henderson,  Howard,  Johnson, 
Morgan,  Morrill  of  Main<i,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Nye,  PHtterson  of  New  Hampshire, 
Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Koss,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle, 
Willey,  and  WiUiams— 35. 

Nays— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Da^is,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricka,  Howe,  McCreery, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  TrambnlU  and  Vickers — 11. 

Not  Voting — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Morton,  Saulsbnry,  Wade,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 8. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  On  this  qaestion  the  yeas  are  35,  and  the  nays  are  11. 
So  the  report  of  the  Leader  is  admitted  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer  also  the  report  of  Mr.  McEwen.  Is  that 
objected  to  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Onr  former  ohjection.     We  make  no  additional  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  understand  that  is  in  evidence.  I  now  offer 
the  report  of  Mr.  Stark  in  the  Cleveland  Herald.     Is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? 

Mr.  EvARTSi  The  same,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now  I  will  read  the  report  in  the  Leadei^as  it  is  a 
Bbort  one. 

Mr.  Howard,  I  understand  that  the  honorable  managers  are  about  to  read 
these  speeches  from  the  reports.- 

Mr.  Manuger  Butler.  Unless  the  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  and  they 
be  put  in  print. 

Mr.  JoHxNSON.  Let  them  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  St  ANBURY.  We  do  not  want  them  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well,  then,  I  do  not  want  the  reading.  They 
will  be  taken  as  read,  and  printed.     ("Agreed."] 

The  reports  thus  put  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

[From  the  Cleveland  Leader.] 

PrendefU  Jokniok'$  $puek» 

Fellow-Citizcns  :  It  is  not  for  tbe  purpose)  of  making  a  speech  that  I  now  appear  before 
you.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  which  prevails  to  see  strangers  who  have  notoriety 
&Q^  distinction  in  the  country.  I  know  a  large  number  of  you  desire  to  see  General  Grant, 
and  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  [A  voice :  '*  Three  cheers  for  Grant."]  Bnt  yon  cannot 
*<%  him  to-night.  He  is  extremely  ill.  I  repeat  I  am  not  before  you  now  to  make  a  speech, 
^ut  Hiiuply  to  make  your  acquaintance — to  say  how  are  you  and  bid  you  good-bye.  We  are 
on  our  way  to  Chicago,  to  participate  in  or  witness  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  a  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  a  aistinguished  fellow* citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  It  is  not  neces- 
^rv  for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  [Applanse.] 
1 UB  free  to  say  I  am  flattered  by  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed,  and  being  flattered. 
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I  don't  mean  to  think  it  personal,  bnt  as  an  evidence  of  what  is  pervading  the  pnbKe  maai, 
and  this  demonstration  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  indication  of  the  latent  BentiiDc&t 
or  feeling  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  with  regard  to  this  great  qaestion. 

I  come  before  yon  as  an  American  citizen  simply,  and  not  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  dolM 
in  the  insi&rnia  and  paraphernalia  of  state,  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  State  m  this  Usim: 
I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I  was  an  alien,  (laughter,)  and  that  I  did  not  reside  in  oMof 
the  States  of  the  Union,  aud  therefore  I  could  not  be  the  Chief  Magistrate,  thou^b  ibe 
Constitution  declares  that  I  must  be  a  citizen  to  occupy  that  office.  Then^fore,  all  that  wb» 
necessary  to  depose  its  occupant  was  to  declare  the  office  vacant,  or  under  a  pretext  to  prefer 
articles  of  impeachment.  And  thus  the  individual  who  occupies  the  Chief  Magistracy  va 
to  be  disposed  of  and  driven  from  power. 

There  was,  two  years  ago,  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  presidency..    I  was  placed  swrn 
that  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  no  more.     [Voices — '*It*s  a  pity;"  "Too 
bad;"  *' Unfortunate."]     Yes,  I  know  there  are  some  who  say,   "Unfortunate.*'    Yes, 
unfoftunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  high  and  deals  in  justice.      [Cheers.]    ¥c«. 
unfortuuate!    The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  odntroliiBr 
all    those  who    exclaim,   **  Unfortunate.*'      **  Bully-  for  you."]      I  was  going  to  mt, 
my  countrymen,  a  short  time  since  I  was  elected  and  plaqed  upon  the  ticket     There 
was  a  platform  proclaimed  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  me  upon  it.      Notirith- 
standing  a  mendacious  press ;  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelinga  who  have  out 
ceased  to  traduce  me,  I  nave  discharged  all  my  official  duties,  anafulfiUed  my  pledges.  Abd 
I  8ay  here  to-night  that  if  my  predecessor  had  lived,  the  vials  of  wrath  would  have  poarcl 
out  upon  him.     [Cries,  **  Never !"  "  Never !"  and  three  cheers  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  ]    I  came  here  as  I  was  passing  along,  and  having  been  called  upon  for  the  dot- 
pose  of  exchanging  views,  and  ascertaining,  if  we  could,  who  was  wrong:    [Cries,  *' lou 
are!"]    That  was  my  object  in  appearing  before  you  to-night.   I  want  to  say  tiiat  I  hare 
lived  among  the  American  people,  and  have  represented  them  in  some  public  capacity  fci 
the  last  twenty-five  years.     Where  is  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  place  his  finger  npti 
one  single  act  of  mine,  deviating  from  any  pledges  of  mine  or  in  violation  of  the  Conitim- 
tion  of  the  country  7     [Cheers  and  cries  of  **New  Orleans!"] 

Who  is  he — what  language  does  be  speak? — ^what  religion  does  he  profess — that  can  come 
and  place  his  finger  upon  one  pledge  I  ever  violated,  or  one  principle  I  ever  proved  fa\st  to .' 

t Voice,  "New  Orleans!"    Another,   "Why  don't  you  hang  Jeflf.Daviat'^n    Hang  Jei 
)avis?     [Shouts  and  cries  of  ** Down  with  him!" J    Hang  Jeff.  Davis ?     [Yoioe,  **Han|: 

Wendell  Phillips  ""    ~ ----- 

Haven't  you 
Justice,  who 

tice!  lamnot  the  Attorney  Qeneral!  lamnojuiy!  But  PUtell  yon  what  I  did  do.  I 
called  upon  your  Congress,  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the  government.  [Hisses  and  critf  ot' 
"Alio!"  Great  confusion.  Voice,  ** Don't  get  mad!"]  I  am  not  mad.  [Hisses.]  I 
will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  **  Whom  the  gods  want  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.'*  Dvi 
your  Congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tried  7  [Three  cheers  for  Congress.  ]  Then,  fellow- 
citizens,  ^e  might  as  well  allay  our  passion  and  permit  reason  to  resume  her  empire  aal 
prevail,  ^n  presenting  the  few  remarks  that  I  designed  to  make,  my  intention  was  u 
address  myself  to  your  common  sense,  your  judgment,  your  better  feelings,  not  to  the  ^- 
sion  and  malignancv  of  your  hearts.  [Voice,  **  How  about  Moses  ?"J  This  was  my  objKi 
in  presenting  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  to  say  **  how  d'ye"  and  **  good-bye.**  In  lU 
assembly  here  to-night  the  remark  has  been  made  "traitor!"  Traitor,  my  countrymec ' 
Will  you  hear  me  1  [Cries,  **  Yes !"]  And  will  yon  hear  me  for  my  cause  and  for  tneCoL- 
Btitution  of  my  country  7     [  "  Yes !     Yes !     Go  on ! "  ] 

I  want  to  know  when  or  where  or  under  what  circumstances  Andrew  Johnson,  not  a$ 
Executive,  but  in  any  capacity,  ever  deserted  any  principle,  or  violated  the  Constitution  of 
this  countiy.  [Never!  never!  ]  Let  me  ask  this  large  and  intelligent  audience  if  your  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  served  four  years  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who  was  placed  upon  :bv 
butcher's  block  ss  it  were  and  hacked  and  gashed  all  to  pieces,  scarred  by  the  aa&asac^ 
knife— when  he  turned  traitor?  [Cries  of  **Never !  "J  If  X  were  disposed  to  play  the  ora- 
tor and  deal  in  declamation,  even  to-night  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  acu 
would  take  Mr.  Seward,  bring  him  be£re  you,  and  point  you  to  the  hacks  and  sears  upon 
his  person.  [  "  Voice,  God  bless  him  !  '*]  I  would  exhibit  the  bloody  ganneots  8ataTat«"i 
with  gore  from  his  gaping  wounds.  Then  I  would  ask  you,  who  is  the  traitorf  [Voice 
**  Thad.  Stevens ! '.']  Why  don't  you  hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips?  CCbeeis.] 
I  have  been  fighting  traitors  in  the  south.  They  have  been  whipped  and  cmsbedL  T%^y 
acknowledge  their  defeat  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  And  now,  as  I  go  muMl 
the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the  south,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  them  at  the  north. 
[Cheere,]  God  beinc  willing,  with  your  help.  [Cries,  "  We  Won't  give  it."]  They  will  b* 
crushed  north  and  this  glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved.  [Cheera.  ]  I  do  boc  eoan 
here  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States  out  of  thirty-six.    [Cheers.] 

I  come  here  to-night  with  the  flag  of  my  country  and  the  constellation  of  thhrty-aix  star« 
untarnished.  Are  you  for  dividing  -this  country?  [Cries,  **No."]  Then  I  amPreaii^t. 
and  President  o^  the  whole  United  States.    [Cheers.]    I  will  tell  you  another  thing.    1 
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indentaod  he  dlseordsnt  notes  in  this  crowd  to-ni(i^ht.  He  who  is  opposed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ^Temment  and  the  Union  of  the  States  is  a  greater  traitor  than  Jeff.  Davis  or 
Wendell  Phillips.  [Loud  cheers.  ]  I  am  aipiinst  both  of  them.  [  Cries,  *  *  Qive  it  to  them.  '*  ] 
Some  of  yon  talk  about  traitors  in  tbe  south,  who  have  not  courafi^e  to  go  away  from  your 
homes  to  fight  them,  f  Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  courageous  men,  Qrant,  Sherman,  Far- 
mgnt,  and  the  long  list  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  Union,  were  iu  the  field,  and  led  on 
(lieir  gallant  hosts  to  conquest  and  to  victory,  while  you  remained  cowardly  at  home. 
[ApplsQse ;  bullv.]  Now  when  these  bravo  men  have  returned  home,  many  of  whom  have 
left  ao  arm  or  a  leg  or  their  blood  upon  many  a  battle-field,  they  found  yon  at  home  specu- 
Istin^  and  committing  frauds  upon  the  government.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  You  pretend 
sow  to  have  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor,  brave  fellow  wha  has  left  an  arm  on 
the  battle-field.  [Cries,  "Is  this  aignified?  "J  I  understand  you.  You  may  talk  about 
tbe  dipiity  of  the  President.  [Cries,  *'  How  was  it  about  his  making  a  speech  on  the  22d 
of  Febraary  1 "]  I  have  been  with  you  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  country,  and  I  can  tell 
joa  furthermore  to-night,  who  have  to  pay  these  brave  men  who  shed  their  blood.  You 
ipeculated,  and  now  toe  great  mass  of  the  people  have  got  to  work  it  ont.    [Cheers.  J 

It  18  time  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  should  understand  what  your  designs 
are.  [A  voice,  **  What  did  General  Butler  say?"]  What  did  General  Butler  say 7  [Hisses.] 
Whit  did  Grant  say  T  [cheers]  and  what  does  General  Grant  say  about  General  Butler  ? 
[Laughter  and  cheers.]  What  does  General  Sherman  say  7  [A  voice,  **  What  does  Sberi- 
dao  say  7  New  Orleans !  New  Orleans  !'*]  General  Sheridan  says  that  he  is  for  the  resto- 
ntioD  of  the  government  that  General  Sheridan  fought  for.  [Bully.]  But,  fellow-citizens, 
let  this  all  pasB.  I  care  not  for  my  dignity.  There  is  a  certain  portion  of  our  countrymen 
will  respect  a  citixen  wherever  he  is  entitled  to  respect.  [A  voice,  **  That's  so.**]  There  is 
scotber  class,  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  they  cannot  respect  any 
one  else.  [laughter  and  cheers.]  I  know  a  man  and  a  gentleman  wheoever  I  meet  him. 
I  have  onlv  to  look  in  his  face ;  and  if  I  was  to  see  yours  by  the  light  of  day  I  do  nut  doubt 
but  that  I  should  see  cowardice  and  treachery  written  upon  it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
Come  ont  here  where  I  can  see* you.  [Cheers.]  If  you  ever  shoot  a  man  you  will  do  it  in 
the  dark,  and  pull  the  trigger  when  no  one  is  by  to  see.  [Cheers.]  I  understand  traitors. 
I  have  been  fighting  them  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  and  we  are  now  fighting  them  in 
the  other  direction.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  came  here  neither  to  criminate  nor  recrimi- 
nate, but  when  attacked,  my  plan  is  to  defend  myself.     [Cheers.] 

When  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  quarter  It  comes,  it  will  meet  with  resistance. 
As  Chief.  Magistrate,  I  felt,  after  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  bnd  when  I  saw 
eDcroacbmenta  upon  your  oonstitntional  rights,  I  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  [Three 
cheer»  for  Andrew  Johnson.]  Then,  if  this  be  right,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is 
in  telling  when  the  Constitution  of  our  country  was  trampled  upon.  Let  me  say  to  those 
who  thirst  for  more  blood,  who  are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life,  if  you  want  a  victim, 
and  the  country  requires  it,  erect  your  altar  and  lay  me  upon  it  to  pour  the  last  libation  to 
human  freedom.  [Loud  applause.  1  I  love  my  country.  Every  public  act  of  my  life  testi- 
fies that  it  is  so.  Where  is  tiie  man  that  can  put  his  finger  upon  any  one  act  of  mine  that  goes 
u>  prove  to  the  contrary  7  And  what  is  my  offending  7  [Voice,  **  Because  you  are  not  a  rad- 
ical," and  criea  of  "  Veto  !'*]  Somebodv  says  "  Veto  !**  Veto  of  what is  called  the  Freed- 

tuptt*8  Boraau  bill  7  .1  can  tell  you  what  it  is.  Before  the  rebellion  commenced,  there  were 
-<,UUO,0uO  of  slaves  and  about  340,000  white  people  living  in  the  south.  These  latter  paid 
expenses,  hooeht  the  lands  and  cultivated  them,  and,  after  the  crops  were  gathered,  pocketed 
tU  profits.  Tiiat*s  the  way  tbe  thing  stood  up  to  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  commenced, 
tbe  slaves  were  liberated,  and  then  came  up  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  This  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  agents  and  sub-agents  in  all  States,  counties,  and  school  districts,  who 
have  power  to  make  contracts  for  the  freedmen  and  to  hire  them  ont,  and  to  use  the  military 
power  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  cost  of  this  to  the  people  was  $12,000,000  at  the 
Leginmag.  Xhe  further  expense  would  be  greater,  and  yon  are  to  be  taxed  for  it.  That  is 
why  I  vetoed  iU  I  might  refer  to  the  civil- rights  bill,  which  is  even  more  atrocious.  I  tell 
TOO,  my  countrymen,  that  though  the  powers  of  hell  and  Thad.  Stevens  and  his  gang  were 
bj,  they  oould  not  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  There  is  no  power  that  could  turn  me  except 
yoa  and  the  God  who  spoke  me  into  existence. 

Id  eoneloaion,  he  sata  that  Congress  had  taken  much  pains  to  poison  their  constituents 
against  him.  But  what  had  Congress  done  7  Have  they  Gone  any  tning  to  restore  the  Union 
ol  these  States  7  No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  done  evervthing  to  prevent  it ;  and,  because 
he  stood  now  where  he  did  when  the  rebellion  commenced,  he  haa  been  denounced  as  a  traitor, 
^'ho  had  run  greater  risks  or  made  greater  sacrifices  than  himself  7  But  Cuogress,  factious 
and  domineering,  had  taken  to  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  It  was  with 
ihem  a  qaestion  of  power.  Every  friend  of  theirs  who  holds  an  office  as  assessor,  collector, 
or  poatmaater,  [A  voice — "  Turn  Benedict  out  !'*]  wanted  to  reUdn  his  place.  Kotation  in 
office  lued  to  be  thought  a  good  doctrine  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams ;  and  Andrew 
Jttckson,  Grod  blesa  him,  thought  so.  [Applause. ]  This  gang  of  office-holderH — these  blood- 
suckers and  cormorants — haa  got  fat  on  the  country.  You  have  got  them  over  your  district. 
Ueace  yoa  see  a  system  of  legislation  proposed  that  these  men  shall  not  be  turned  out ;  and 
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the  President,  the  ou\y  channel  through  which  thej  can  he  reached,  is  called  a  tjrtnt  Hi 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  those  who  had  enjoyed  fat  o£5ces  for  four  years  shonld  gire 
way  for  those  who  had  fought  for  the  countiy.  Hence  it  was  seen  why  he  was  assailed  and 
traauced.  He  had  stood  by  them  in  the  field,  and,  God  willing,  he  would  continue  to  sUsd 
by  them.  He  had  turned  aside  from  the  thread  of  his  remarks  to  notice  the  insult  soogiit  t« 
be  g^ven  him.  When  an  insult  offered  he  would  resent  it  in  a  proper  manner.  But  he  wu 
free  to  say  he  had  no  revengeful  or  resentful  feelings.  AH  he  wanted  when  the  war  was  over 
,  and  peace  had  come  was  for  patnotic  %nd  Christian  men  to  rally  round  the  flag  of  the  coonlij 
'  in  a  fraternal  bug,  and  resolved  that  all  shall  perish  rather  than  that  the  Union  sbsl)  not  be 
restored.  While  roferriuff  to  the  question  of  suffrage,  some  one  in  the  crowd  asked  Ua. 
**How  about  Lonisana?"  To  which  he  responded,  **Let  the  negroes  vote  in  Ohio  before 
vou  talk  about  their  voting  in  Louisiana.*'  [Laughter  and  cries  of  **  Good  !**]  "  Take  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye  oefore  you  see  the  mote  in  your  brother's."  [Renewed  laughter.] 
In  conclusion,  after  some  further  remarks,  he  invoked  God's  best  blessings  on  his  hmna. 
r  Applause.] 

,  [D.  C.  McE wen's  report  of  the  Cleveland  speech.] 

Fellow-Citizens  op  the  City  of  Cleveland  :  In  being  presented  here  to-night,  sot 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  that  exists  on  the 
part  of  strangers  in  reference  to  seeing  individuals  who  are  hero  amofigst  them  who  ban  a 
notoriety  and  distinction  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  persons  here  to-night — [A  voice, 
**  Louder !"]  Well,  you  must  remember  there  are  a  good  many  people  here  to-night,  audit 
requires  a  pretty  strong  voice  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  this  audience  to-night,  and  espe- 
cially one  who,  from  speaking  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  has  to  some  extent  maned  or 
destroyed  what  little  voice  be  bad.  But  for  the  time  I  consume,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I 
will  try  and  make  myself  beard,  notwithstanding  the  hoarseness  under  which  I  labor.  What 
I  was  going  to  say,  Uiough,is,  I  know  that  a  large  number  are  here  who  would  desire  to  see 
General  Grant,  and  to  hear  what  he  might  say.  [A  voice,  "That*s  so."]  Bat  the  fact  is 
that  General  Grant  is  extremely  ill.  His  health  will  not  permit  of  his  anpearing  before  this 
audience  here  to-night.  It  would  be  much  more  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  nim  here  before  700, 
and  to  hear  what  he  might  have  to  say,  than  to  give  a  speech  of  my  own,  or  to  give  theret- 
sons  of  his  absence  on  tnis  occasion.  So  then'it  will  not  be  expected  he  will  be  here.  He 
will  not  address  yon  to-night.  You  cannot  see  him  to-night,  so  far  as  that  goes,  on  acco&nt 
of  his  extreme  indisposition. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  being  before  you  to-ni^ht  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making-  a  speech, 
but  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  while  I  am  telling  yon  **  How  do  yon  do,'*  Ht 
the  very  same  time  to  tell  you  **  Gk>od  bye."  We  are  here  to-day  on  our  tour  to  a  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  or  witnessing  the  laying  of  the  chief  comer-stone  to  a  mooa- 
ment  to  be  erected  to  one  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  who  is  no  more.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  [Cheen.] 
It  is  a  name  familiar  to  all ;  and,  being  on  a  tour  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  passing 
through  this  city  and  section  of  country,  and  witnessing  the  demonsjjration  or  manifestations 
of  regard  and  respect  which  have  been  made,  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  00a- 
cemed — and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  all  those  who  accompany  me — ^that  we  feel  extremely 
flattered  and  gratified  at  the  demonstrations  that  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  coootr/ 
through  which  we  have  passed.  And  in  being  flattered  I  want  at  the  same  time  to  state  th&t 
I  don't  consider  that  entirely  personal,  but  as  an  evidence  of  what  is  pervading  the  public 
mind,  that  there  is  a  great  issue  before  the  country  that  is  not  yet  settled,  and  tbese  demon- 
strations are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  indication  of  a  latent  sentiment  of  the  feeUn^of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  which  is  being  developed  in  reference  to  the  proper  aettlement 
of  those  great  questions.    [Cheers.] 

And  in  coming  before  you  to-night,  I  come  before  yon  an  American  cxtisenw  Not  siraplr 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  receiving,  and  going  along  as  an  officer  with  the  insignia  and  pars- , 
phernalia  of  State,  but  appear  before  you  as  a  fellow-citizen,  bein^  an  individual  of  one  of 
the  States  of  this  Union.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  and  contended  for  on  the  part  of  some 
that  I  was  an  alien— [laughter,  and  cries  of  **  Shame  "] — that  I  did  not  reside  m  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  Chief  Magistrate,  though  the  Constitution 
declared  that  I  was.  And  all  that  was  necessary  wlis  simply  to  introduce  a  resolution  deciar- 
ing  the  office  vacant  or  deposing  the  occupant  or  under  pratext  to  prefer  articles  of  impeach- 
ment,  and  that  the  individual  who  occupied  the  Chief  Magistracy  was  to  be  dispoaed  of  sihI 
driven  from  power.  [Cries  of  ** Never."]  But,  fellow-citizens,  but  a  short  time  since  yM 
had  a  ticket  before  you  for  the  Presidencv  and  Vice-Presidency.  I  was  placed  upon  that 
ticket  with  a  distiuguisbed  fellow-citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  Ves,  I  know  there  are  mme 
that  will  complain.  Unfortunate !  Yes,  unfortunate  for  some  that  God  rules  on  h%h  and 
deals  in  right.  Yes,  unfortunate  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and  ineonpie- 
hensible,  controlling  all  those  who  exclaim  "unfortunate."  [Voices,  ** Bully  for  you."]  I 
was  going  to  say,  my  countrymen,  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  selected  and  plaoedftponibe 
ticket ;  and  there  was  a  platform  proclaimed  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  m^  vpoo  it 

And  now,  notwithstanding  [7]  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelings  (Cheers)  [vid  tradaeere]  I 
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[baTf"  ^flcharged  all  my  official  daties.]  And  I  8aj  bere,  if  my  predecessor  had  lired,  the 
TiaUof  wrath  would  have  been  poored  out  upon  him.  [Cheers.  Cries  of  '* Never;"  three 
cheers  for  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States?  J  I  came  here  to-night  in  passing  along,  and 
being  called  upon  ror  the  purpose  of  exchanging,  to  the  extent  that  the  time  would  permit, 
of  opiotons  and  views,  and  to  ascertain,  if  we  could,  who  was  in  the  wrong.  (Laughter 
and  cries  of  **Oh,  oh.")  That  was  my  object  in  appearing  before  you  to-night,  and  I  want  to 
6tLj  this,  that  I  have  lived  with  and  been  among  the  American  people  and  have  represented 
them  in  some  capacity  for  the  last  25  years ;  and  where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman,  in 
the  community  where  1  have  lived  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  can  place  his 
finger  upon  one  single  [7]  deviating  from  any  pledge  I  ever  made — in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  my  country?  [Cheers.  A  voice,  **How  about  New  Orleans?'*]  Where  is  he?  What 
IsD^oage  does  he  speak,  what  religion  does  he  profess  that  can  come  forward  and  place  his 
Bu^T  upon  one  pledge  I  have  violated  or  one  principle  I  (ever;  [?]  [A  voice,  **New  Or- 
leans."] New  Orleans.  [Hang  Jeff.  Davis.]  Just  upon  that  subject — Hang  Jeff.  Davis? 
[Voices,  "No,"  and  "Down  with  him.*']  ["  Hang  Wendell  Phillips."]  Hang  Jeff.  Davis? 
[*'Xo."]  ["Yes."]  Why  don't  you  ?  Why  don't  you?  [A  voice,  "Give  us  the  oppor- 
tuoitr.'*  J  Haven't  you  got  the  court  ?  Haven't  you  got  the  Attorney  General  ?  [A  voice, 
**N'o,  he  is  removed."]  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice  and  has  refused  to  sit  upon  the  trial? 
[Cheers.]  I  am  not  the  Chief  Justice ;  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  ["  Good,"  and 
cheers.  ]    I  am  not  the  jury. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  called  up  our  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
government  [A  voice,  "You  lie,"  and  cheers.  "Not  so."  Hisses.  *'  Don't  get  mad,  Anay."] 
Welt,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  "  Whom  the  gods  intend  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.** 
Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tried  7  [Three  cheers  for  Gen.  Grant  and 
C(nij|;re8s.  J  Then,  fellow-citizens,  we  might  as  well  allay  our  feelings  and  let  passion  sub- 
sice  and  reason  resume  her  empire  and  prevail.  [Cheers.]  In  presenting  myself  in  the  few 
ronarks  that  I  intended  to  make,  my  intention  was  to  address  myself  to  your  common  'sense, 
to  your  judgment,  to  the  better  feeling,  not  the  passion  and  the  malignancy  of  your  hearts. 
(Cheers.)  This  was  my  object  in  proMenting  mvself  on  this  occasion,  and  to  merely  tell  you 
*'How  do  you  do,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  bid  you  "  Good  bye.**  In  this  crowd  here  to- 
ni^t  the  remark  has  been  made,  "Traitor,**  "Traitor!"  My  countrymen  will  you  hear 
me  1  [Voices,  **  Yes.*']  And  will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  and  for  the  Constitution  of  my 
country  ?  [Cries of  "Yes."  I  want  to  know  when  or  where  or  un-ier  what  circumstances 
Andrew  Johnson — ^not  as  Chief  Executivo  but  acting  in  any  other  capacity— ever  deserted 
&Qy  principle  or  violated  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  [Cries  of  "Never,"  and  "You 
abandonea  your  party."] 

Let  me  ask  this  lar{^  and  intelligent  audience  here  to-night  if  your  Secretary  of  State, 
who  served  four  years  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who  was  placed  upon  the  butcher's  block,  as 
it  were,  and  chopped  in  pieces,  hacked,  and  scarred  all  over  by  the  assassin's  knife,  when 
be  turned  traitor?  ["Cries  of  never."]  But  if  I  were  disposed  to  play  the  orator  and 
deal  in  declamation  here  to-night,  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies  that  we  have 
sncb  a  g^phic  account  of— yes,  I  would  take  William  H.  Seward,  and  I  would  bring  him 
Ufore  you,  and  would  point  you  to  the  hacks  and  scars  upon  his  person.  [A  voice,  "God 
b:e«s  him."]  Yes,  I  would  exhibit  his  bloody  garments,  caused  by  blood  from  wounds  in- 
dicted by  the  assassin's  knife.  [Three  cheers  for  Seward.]  Yes,  I  would  unfold  his  bloody 
rtnueots  before  you  to-night,  and  ask  who  had  committed  treason.  (A  voice,  Thad.  Stevens.) 
Y«%  I  would  ask  you  why  Jeff.  Davis  was  not  hanged  ?  [And  I  would  give  the  reason  and 
b:in^Thad.  Steyens  and  Wendell  Phillips.] 

I  tell  yon,  my  countrymen,  I  havtf  been  fighting  the  south.  They  have  been  whipped, 
tbejr  have  been  crushed ;  and  they  are  very  willing  to  acknowledge  their  enor  and  accept  the 
t  raiK  of  the  Constitution ;  and  now,  as  I  go  around  the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the 
>oiith,  1  am  prepared  to  fight  traitors  at  the  North.  [Cheers.]  God  ^Ing  willing  with  your 
btlp  (Cries  "  We  will  do  it,"  and  "  We  won't  do  it,**]  they  will  be  crushed  North  and  South, 
AQ'i  this  glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved,  and  in  coming  here  to-night  [it]  was  not 
coming  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  twenty-five  States.  No.  I  came  here  to-night  as  the 
iiecotiveof  thirty-six  States.  [Cheers.]  I  come  here  to-night  with  the  flaeof  my  country  in  my 
bsnd.a  eonstellation  of  thirty-six,not  twenty-five  stars.  [Cheers.  ]  I  come  here  to-night  with  the 
couMtellation  of  my  country  intact — [noise  and  confusion] — determined  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  count^  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  I  come  here  to-night  with  the 
Tniou,  the  entire  circle  of  the  States  [not  a  segment  of  a  circle.]  [A  voice,  "How  many 
Stfttt^  made  you  President?]  How  many  States  made  me  President?  Wa*n*t  you  against 
wreaston?  ["Yta,"]  Were  you  for  dissolving  the  Union?  ["No."]  Were  you  for  dividing 
thif  ^vemment?  ["No."]  Then  I  am  President,  and  I  am  President  of  the  whole  United 
8i«tes.  [Cheers.  J  And  I  will  tell  you  another  thiug.  I  will  tell  you  auother  thing.  I  un- 
tleriftand  the  discordant  notes  in  this  crowd  here  to-night.  And  I  will  tell  you  furthermore; 
^e  that  is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  and  the  reunion  of  the  States  is  as 
criiat  a  traitor  as  Jeff.  Davis  or  Wendell  Phillips.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  am  against  both  of 
them.    [A  yoiee  "Give  It  to  them."]    I  am  against  both  of  them. 

I  foughl  the  traitors  of  the  south,  and  I  will  now  fight  them  in  the  north.  And  I  will  tell 
jou  anther  dung,  I  have  been  with  them  down  there,  and  when  [?]  men  were  sleeping  oa 
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their  arma ;  [I  knew  who  was  with  them  and  abont  them.  1  When  some  of  70a  talk  aboet 
traitor  in  the  aoath  you  hadn't  courage  to  eei  out  of  your  tcloseta]  but  persuaded  [somebndy 
else]  to  ^o.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  courageous  men — while  Grant,  Shermsn^Fu^ 
ragut — the  long  lint  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  United  States— were  in  the  field  of  bit- 
tie,  leading  on  their  eallant  hosts  to  conquest  and  victory,  you  were  cowardly  at  hum. 
[Cheers.]  [Cries  of  "Bully."]  And  now  when- these  brave  men  have  returned  home^ 
many  of  them  leaving  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  his  blood  in  or  upon  some  battle-field,  yon  werett 
home  speculating  and  cpmmitting  frauds  upon  your  government.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
Yon  pretend  now  as  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  brave  fellow  that  leA  his  urn 
on  the  battle-field  [voices  and  confusion]  I  understand  you.  *  And  you  may  talk  aboat  the 
dignity  of  the  President  [if  he  does  not  make  a  speech  on  the  22Jd  of  Jnlj  or  the  2]{dof 
February.  ] 

I  have  been  with  you  (A  voice  •*  That  was  whisky.")  I  have  been  with  you  in  the  battle 
of  this  country.  And  I  can  tell  you  furthermore  who  has  to  pay  for  it  These  brave  meu 
shed  their  blood  ;  you  speculated  and  got  the  money,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  people  moft 
work  it  out  (cheers)  [and  all  this  hanging.]  I  care  not  for  your  prejudice ;  it  is  time  for  tb 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  to  understand  what  your  designs  are.  [A  voice,  ^'Thit's 
so,"]  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  south,  iu  proposing  to  come  to  terms,  even  nroposedto 
come  forward  and  (iay  tbeir  part.  (A  voice,  "Let  them  come.")  I  say  then  let  tnem  come. 
(A  voice,  **That*s  ri^ht,")  and  these  brave  men  that  conquerod  them,  and  after  having  pros- 
trated them,  [?]  (while)  these  gentlemen  with  the  heel  of  power  upon  their  necks,  what  do 
they  .sav  1  They  do  not  say  anything  about  it. — [  A  voice —*  *  What  did  Qeneral  Butler  aaj?"] 
GeneraJ  Butler  7  [Hisses.]  What  does  General  Grant  say  7  [Cheers.]  And  what  does 
General  Grant  say  about  General  Butler  7  [Laughter  and  applause.]  What  does  Gextenl 
Sherman  say  7  (A  voice,  **  What  did  General  Sheridan  say  7")  General  Sheridan  says  be  is 
for  a  restoration  of  the  government.    General  Sheridan  fought  for  it.     [Cries  of  '*  Bully."] 

But,  fellow-citizens,  let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  my  dignity.  There  is  a  certain  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  that  will  respect  their  fellow-citizen  whenever  he  is  enUtled  to  re- 
spect, [a  voice,  **  that's  so,'*  and  cheers.]  There  is  another  portion  of  them  that  hare  do 
respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  they  cannot  respect  anybody  else,  [cries  of  **  baUj" 
ana  cheers,  and  other  exclamations  in  the  audience.]  I  know  a  gentleman  andam&a 
whenever  I  can  see  him.  And  furthermore,  I  know  [when  I  look  a  man  in  the  face  and  can 
see  him] — [the  President  was  here  understood  to  express  a  wish  that  he  could  see  some  one 
in  the  crowd]  I  will  bet  now  if  there  can  be  a  light  that  cowardice  and  treachery  cas  be 
seen  it.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Come  out  here  where  we  can  see  you.  (Cheers.)  Aitd 
if  ever  you  shoot  a  man  you  will  shoot  in  the  dark,  and  pull  your  trigger  when  no  one  is  by. 
[Cheers.]  I  understand  traitors.  I  have  been  fighting  them  for  five  years.  We  (fougbt) 
it  out  on  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  and  now  we  are  going  to  go  the  other  direction.  And 
this  man,  such  a  one  as  insulted  me  to-night,  when  yon  [7]  you  will  see  that  he  has  coaMd 
to  be  a  man.  But  in  ceasing  to  be  a  man  he  shrank  into  the  dimensions  of  a  reptile.  [Cbeeri  ] 
And  having  so  shrank,  as  an  honest  man  I  will  tread  upon  him.  I  came  here  to-n^t 
neither  to  criminate  nor  to  recriminate ;  but  when  provoked,  my  nature  is  not  to  (advance,) 
but  it  is  to  defend.  [Cheers.]  And  when  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  fj%m  what  quait^i 
it  comes,  it  is  entitled  to  resistance — [as  resistance  to  oppression.] 

As  your  Chief  Magistrate  [have  I  ielt  for  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  d/ 
country,  after  I  saw  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy  upon  your  constitutional  rifhts.]  I 
saw  the  citadel  of  liberty  encroached  upon,  and  as  an  honest  man,  and  being  placed  there  as 
your  sentinel,  I  have  dared  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  (A  voice — **God  bless  Andrew 
Johnson.")  Should  I  have  ears  and  not  hear  7  Should  I  have  a  tongue  and  not  speak? 
(Voices — **  No,  no.^* )  Then  if  this  be  right,  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is  in  [saj- 
ing]  when  the  Constitution  of  my  country  was  trampled  upon.  [A  voice — **  Bully.*']  And 
let  me  say  to-night,  though  my  [bead]  has  been  threatened,  though  it  has  been  said  that  my 
blood  is  to  be  shed — [A  voice — "  I  can*t  see  it"] — let  me  sav  to  those  that  thirst  for  mj 
blood — (A  voice — ''ITiere  is  better  blood  than  yours  shed")— let  me  say  to  thoee  who  are 
still  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life,  let  me  say  to  those,  if  you  want  a  victim,  and  my  coos* 
try  requires  it,  erect  your  altar  (A  voice — **  Bully  for  you.")  [The  confusion  prevented  ibe 
reporter  from  hearing  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  save  the  words  "aod  the  iudividnal  who 
addresses  you  to-night."  ]  Erect  your  altar  if  you  still  thirst  for  blood.  (Cries  of  **  Never.") 
And  if  you  want  it,  take  out  the  individual  who  addresses  vou.  lay  him  upon  your  altar,  and 
the  blood  that  now  warms  and  animates  his  existence  shall  be  poured  outasthelastlibatioD 
to  human  freedom.  (Loud  applause. )  J  love  my  country  [over  popularity]  and  all  mj 
life  testifies  that  it  is  so.  (A  voice— *'  That  is  so.")  Where  is  the  man  that  [osed  to  Ve] 
toiling  for  a  home  and  abiding  place  for  bin  children  that  can  look  Andrew  Johnsop  in  tb« 
face  and  say  that  he  was  not  his  friend  7  Where  is  the  man  that  has  participated  in  anvand 
all  our  wars,  since  our  war  with  Mexico  doWn  to  the  present  time,  tnat  can  pnt  Ms  tmsff 
upon  any  one  act  that  goes  to  prove  [but  what  he  stood  at  all  times  for  the  country  7]  (A 
voice — **  That  is  so.")  Then  what  is  my  offending  7  [A  voice — **  Because  you  are  not  a 
radical."]    (Cries  of  "Veto.") 

Somebodv  says  "veto."    (A  voice,   ** Bully  for  the  veto;"  cheers.)     Veto  of  what? 
What  is  called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.    And  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is.    (A  voice,  ''Tell 
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us.*')  Before  tbe  rebellion  commenced  there  were  four  million  of  persons,  that  were  called 
colored  persons,  that  were  held  as  slaves  by  aboot  340,000  people  living  in  the  south. 
These  340,000  slaveholders  paid  the  expenses,  [worked  the  negroes,]  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  arid  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  [when]  the  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton  were  sold, 
after  paying  all  the  expenses,  the  slaveholders  put  the  money  in  their  pockets.  In  many 
Suatauces  there  were  no  proBts,  [thus  he  that  bought  the  land  and  the  slaves  came  out  (?)] 
Well,  that  is  the  way  the  thing  stood  before  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  commenced,  the 
alaTes  were  turned  loose,  and  then  we  come  up  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  What  did 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  propose?  It  is  to  appoint  agents  and  sub-agents  In  all  tbe  States, 
c-oonties,  school  districts,  and  parishes,  with  power  to  make  contracts  for  all  the  slaves, with 
power  to  control,  power  to  hire  them  out,  ana  to  dispose  of  them ;  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
tbe  whole  military  power  of  the  government  to  aid  tne  execution  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau 
bill.  (A  voice,  "Bully.")  I  never  fear  clamor.  (A  voice,  "Good  for  you.")  I  never 
[have]  been  afraid  of  the  people,  for  it  is  in  them  I  relied,  and  upon  them  I  always  relied. 
Then  when  I  got  the  truth,  the  argument,  and  the  fact  and  reason  on  my  side,  neither 
clamor,  nor  frowns,  nor  menaces  can  drive  me  from  my  purpose.  [Cries  of  "bully,"  and 
cheers  ] 

And  new  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill.  What  was  it  7  Four  millions  of  slaves  were 
emancipated,  given  an  equal  chance,  a  fair  start  to  make  their  own  support ;  to  work,  pro- 
duce, and,  having  worked  and  produced,  to  appropriate  the  product  of  their  own  labor  t6 
their  own  sustenance  and  support.  But  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  comes  along  and  says  that 
we  must  take  charge  of  four  millions  of  slaves.  (Cries  of  *'  No,"  never.)  The  Freedmen's 
Bureau  comes  along  and  proposes  to  appropriate  a  fraction  less  than  $12,000,000  to  sustain 
this  Freed men^s  Bureau.  I  want  to  give  some  facts ;  I  want  to  put  the  nail  in,  and,  having 
pat  it  in,  to  clinch  it  on  the  other  side.  [Cheers.  ]  Then  we  come  along  and  nropose  at  the 
Deginning,  as  an  initiative,  to  appropriate  112,000,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  emancipating 
four  million  of  slaves.  In  the  first  instance  it  has  cost  you  three  thousand  million  of  dollars. 
Three  million  of  dollars  you  have  expended  ;  and,  after  having  given  a, full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  enjov  the  products  of  his  own  labor,  then  these  gentlemen  that  are  such  great  phi- 
lanthropists, that  are  such  great  friends  to  humanity— the  great  masses  of  tbe  people  who  toil 
and  labor  six  days  in  the  week,  and  some  uf  them  not  even  resting  on  the  seventh,  must 
be  taxed  to  pay  $12,000,000  to  sustain  that  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [The  system  so  kept  on 
the  country  would  run  up  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.]  In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
$12,000,000  was  looked'upon  as  an  enormous  expanse — [to  the  existence  of  the  government] — 
but  here  are  $12,000,000  for  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau.  Your  attention,  my /countrymen ;  I 
have  not  got  to  the  point  yet.   (Cheers.) 

Your  attention.  I  would  rather  sneak  to  five  hundred  men  who  would  give  tne  attention 
than  to  ten  thousand  who  are  not  willing  to  hear  me.  How  does  the  matter  stand  7  The  whole 
proposition  stands  to  transfer  4,000,000  of  slaves  from  the  original  owners — as  I  have  just 
told  you—in  the  south  to  their  new  task-masters  ;  [yes,]  a  worse  system  of  slavery  than 
ever  existed  before  [was  to  transfer  four  million  of  slaves  to  a  new  set  of  task-masters,  who 
were  to  woik  them,  to  control  them,  to  make  their  contracts,  and  in  the  end,  if  there  were 

any  profits  made,  thev  would  put  them  into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of [the  remainder 

of  the  sentence  was  broken  by  cheers  and  voices,  "True,"  "True."]    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  system  turned  out  to  be  unprofitable,  and  was  losing  business,  you,  the  people, 
bad  to  foot  up  the  bill  and  the  government  pay  the  expense.    That  is  the  Freedmen*6 
Bureau  bill. 

Now  when  they  talk  about  power  and  usurpation,  I  stand  tb-nlght  where  I  have  always 
stood.  [See  this  measure  before  you.]  Before  this  Congress  came  up  or  this  rebellion  com- 
menced ;  and  because  I  opposed  it,  exercising  one  of  the  most  conservative  powers  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  country.  What  could  I  do  by  tbe  veto  power 7  [A  voice,  "Send  it 
over  your  head."]  Can  you  [present  anything  7]  No.  But  all  that  the  Executive  can  do, 
who  was  the  repiesentative  of  the  people,  the  people^s  tribune,  is  to  sav  when  a  measure  is 
unconstitutional,  is  to  say  when  it  is  extravagant  and  improvident  ana  [7]  let  the  people 
consider  of  it.  (Cheers.)  Was  there  any  tyranny  in  stopping  the  measure  until  you  can  get 
the  people  to  consider  it  7  [A  voice,  "No."]*  Then  as  your  tribune,  as  your  representa- 
tive, I  said  when  this  bill  was  [passed] — and  a  bill,  too,  if  I  had  been  disposed  and  with 
plenty  of  power,  I  could  have  taken  it  into  my  hands,  with  thousands  of  satraps  and  from 
12  to  50  millions  of  expenditure,  I  could  have  declared  myself  dictator.  I  said  no ;  that  the 
power  is  where  the  Constitution  placed  it — in  the  hands  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  So  much 
fur  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill. 

And  if  I  was  disposed  to  [come]  along,  in  connection  with  this  [and]  call  your  attention 
to  the  civil-rights  bill,  it  is  only  more  enormous  than  the  other.  [Confused  voices,  mingled 
with  cheers.  J  And  let  me  say  to  you,  all  the  threats  and  menaces  emanating  from  what  is 
called  the  extreme  men,  your  Steveusos,  your  Sumners,  and  your  Phillipses,  and  from  all 
that  class,  I  care  not ;  as  they  have  once  talked  about  forming  a  league  with  hell  and  a 
covenant  with  tbe  devil.  [Laughter  and  cries  of  "bully."]  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen 
here  to-night,  that  though  the  powers  of  hell  and  Thad.  Stevens  and  his  gang  [were  by,1 
they  could  not  turn  me  trom  my  purpose.  There  is  no  power  to  control  me  save  you  and 
the  Qod  who  spoke  me  into  existence.    [ " Three  cheers."] 
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In  bidding  yon  farewell  [I  wonid  be  willing]  that  this  Confipress  which  has  been  in  session 
and  which  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  poison  tne  minds  of  their  constituents  against  me— 
what  has  this  Congress  done  ?  [A.  voice,  "  Nothing."]  Has  it  done  anjthing  to  restorethe 
Union  of  these  States  ?  [A  voice,  **  No.*']  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  [A  voice,  **Tliat  is  so."]  But  because  I  stand  now  wberel 
did  when  this  rebellion  commenced,  I  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  recreant  to  the 
cause  of  my  country.  [Cries  of  "Never."]  My  countrymen  here  to-night,  who  has  snfieied 
more  than  I  ?  [Cries  of  **  No  one.*']  Who  has  run  greater  risks — who  has  done  more  than 
I  that  address  you  here  to-night?  [Cries  of  **No  one,"  and  '*God  bless  yon,  oldmsn.*'] 
But  this  factious,  domineering,  tyrannical  P&rty  in  Congress  has  undertaken  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  [Voices,  **That*s  so,**  and  cheers.]  It  is  just  a  qaestioa 
of  power ;  and  the  attempt  lias  been  (? )  every  man  that  held  a  place  in  their  districts.  The 
President  cannot  control  it ;  oh,  no — [my]  Cougressmen  control  it.    [Laughter.  ]    Yes,  your 

assessors  and  collectors  and  postmasters [A  voice,  "Hit  *em  again.*']    Why,  they  used 

to  have  an  axiom  in  old  times,  that  rotation  in  office  was  a  good  thing.    Washington  med 
to  think  so,  Jefferson  thought  so,  Monroe  thought  so,  Jackson  (God  bless  him  !)  thought  se. 

[Cheers;  a  voice,  "Here's  a  second  Jackson.*']     But  now,  when  we  talk  about (The 

8ent<>nce  was  intermpted  by  confusion  in  the  assembly.)    Your  attention.    I  would  n&er 
have  your  attention  [than  to  listen  to  yon.  ] 

Now  how  does  the  matter  stand  7  Why,  this  gang,  this  gang  of  cormorants  and  blood- 
suckers, that  liave  lived  at  home  and  fattened  upon  the  country  the  last  four  or  five  je&n, 
never  going  into  the  field — oh,  they  are  great  patriots  and  everybody  [wants  to  turn  Aem 
out  (? )  Look  at  them  (7).  ]  Kvervbody  are  traitors  thatare  against  us.  Hence  you  hearasrs- 
tem  of  legislation  proposed  to  do  what  7  Wh  v  that  these  men  shall  not  be  turned  pnt.  [^  We 
have  got  our  particular  friends  in  power  in  the  districts  (7),"]  and  the  President,  the  tribnoe 
of  the  people,  the  only  channel  through  which  you  can  reach  and  vacate  these  places  and 
bring  honest  men  in,  is  denounced  as  a  tyrant  because  be  stands  [in  vindication  of  toe  people.] 
[Cheers.  ]  All  it  wants  is  for  the  country  to  [understand.]  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
those  who  have  staid  at  home  and  enjoyed  a|l  the  fat  offices  four  or  five  years,  got  ricji— 
I  think  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that  a  few  of  those  who  have  -fuught  the  battles  of  the 
country  [as  well  as]  others  who  have  staid  at  home  [should  join  in]  the  benefits  of  the  Ti^ 
tory.  [How  is  it  with  Tennessee  7  Why,  it  is  that  [I  mean  to  say  that  I  stood  up  with 
these  men  at  home]  and  in  the  field,  and  God  being  willing,  I  intend  to  stand  by  them  agun. 
[Cries  of  " Good,"  " Bully,"  and  cheers.]  • 

Then,  my  countnrmen — I  have  been  drawn  into  this.  I  intended  simply*  to  make  mr 
acknowled^pients  for  the  cordial  welcome  that  you  have  given  me.  But  even  in  goin; 
along,  passmg  the  civilities  of  life,  if  I  am  insulted  while  tne  civilities  are  going  on  I  will 
resent  it  in  a  proper  manner.  [Cries  of  "Good,**  and  cheers.]  Then  in  parting  with  jon 
here  to-night,  if  I  know  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart,  there  is  no  anger.  I  have  no  revenge- 
ful feelings  to  gratify.  [A  voice,  ••Everybody  loves  you.*']  All  that  I  want  is — ^now  thst 
peace  has  come,  now  when  the  war  is  over — is  for  all  patriotic  and  Christian  men  to  rally  roand 
the  standard  of  their  country,  and  unite  in  one  [etem|il,  patriotic  oath,]  and  swear  by  the 
al  tar  and  their  God  that  all  shall  sink  together  but  what  this  Union  shall  be  restored.  [Cheers.] 
Then  in  parting  with  you  here  to-night,  I  hand  over  to  you  this  flag,  not  with  25  bat  with 
3^  stars ;  I  hand  over  to  you  the  Constitution  of  my  country  unimpaired,  though  breaches 
have  been  made  upon  it,  with  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  repair  the  breaches  and  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  intact.  I  band  it  over  to  you,  in  whom  I  have  always  trusted,  and 
upon  whom  I  have  always  relied,  and  so  far  I  have  never  deserted.  And  I  feel  confident, 
though  speaking  here  to-night  for  heart  that  responds  to  heart — men  that  agree  in  principle, 
men  that  agree  in  some  great  doctrine,  [that  compare  ideas  or  notions,  when  they  comf  to 
the  hour  ofacting  in  harmony  and  concert.]  Then  in  parting  with  you  to-night  I  hand  over 
the  flag,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union  into  hands  tnat  I  know  will  preserve  it,  and  &t 
the  proper  time  will  render  the  proper (7). 

Then  farewell ;  and  the  little  ill-teeling  that  has  been  [stricken  out ;]  if  some  man  who  has 
been  morose  and  felt  malignant  under  the  influence  of  some  party  leader  and  that  don't  feel 
that  he  is  free,  let  me  say  just  in  conclusion,  and  in  this  connection  I  tell  you  there  are  a 
^oud  many  white  men  in  this  country  need  emancipating.  And  let  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion go  on.  Strike  the  shackles  from  the  white  man*s  limbs  and  let  him  stand  erect.  Yoo 
free  your  folks  at  homo  before  you  go  to  the  negroes.  You  Fet  the  negroes  vote  in  Ohio 
before  you  talk  about  negroes  voting  in  Louisiana.  [A  voice,  '*  Never.**]  Take  the  beam 
out  of  your  own  eye  before  you  see  the  mote  that  is  in  your  neighbor's.  You  are  veiy  much 
disturbed  about  New  Orleans,  but  you  wont  let  a  negro  [go]  to  the  ballot-box  to  vote  in  Ohio. 
[Then,  ray  countrymen,  this  is  my  claim.]  We  understand  these  questions. 

Then  in  parting  with  you— [The  speech  is  not  concluded  in  my  notes— D.  C.  McEwen.] 
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[Cleveland  Herald  report.] 
Preat  Jobnson  then  stepped  forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

PREST.  JOHNSON'S  SPEECH. 

Feixow-ciTiZEKS  OF  Clevkland  :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  came 
here  to-night.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  that  exists  on  the  part  of  strano^ers  in  reference 
to  seeing  indiYldoalR  who  are  here  amongst  us.  (Louder.)  You  must  rememher  there  are 
a  (rood  many  people  here  to-night,  and  it  requires  a  great  voice  to  reach  tl^e  utmost  verge  of 
this  TMt  audience.  I  have  used  my  voice  so  constantly  for  some  days  past  that  I  do  not 
know  as  I  shall  be  able  to  makeyou  all  hear,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  qiake  myself  heard. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  is:  There  is  a  large  number  here  who  would  like  to  see  General 
Grant,  and  hear  him  speak,  and  hear  what  ne  would  have  to  say;  but  the  fact  is  General 
Grant  ia  not  here.  He  is  extremelv  ill.  His  health  will  not  permit  of  his  appearing  before 
this  aodienoe  to-night.  It  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to  s^  him  here  and  have  him 
speak  than  to  make  a  speech  of  my  own.  So  then  it  will  not  be  expected  that  he  will  be  here 
to-night,  and  yon  cannot  see  him  on  account  of  his  extreme  indisposition. 

Fellow-citizens,  in  being  before  you  to-night  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
ipc-ech,  bat  simply  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  while  I  am  telling  yon  how  to  do,  and 
at  the  same  time  tell  you  good-bye.  We  are  here  to-night  on  our  tour  towards  a  sister  State 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  and  witnessing  the  laying  of  the  chief  corner  stone  over 
a  monument  to  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  is  no  more.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  is  a  name  familiar  to  you 
all,  and  being  on  a  tour  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies,  and  passing  through  your  State  and 
section  of  country  and  witnessing  the  demonstration  and  manifestation  of  regard  and  respect 
which  has  been  paid  me,  I  am  free  to  sav  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think 
I  am  I  speaking  fgr  all  the  company,  when  I  say  we  feel  extremely  gratiBed  and  flattered  at 
the  demonstration  made  by  the  country  through  which  we  have  pasried,  and  in  being  flattered, 
I  want  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  I  don*t  consider  that  entirely  personal,  but  as  evidence 
of  what  is  pervading  the  public  mind,  that  there  is  a  greater  issue  before  the  country,  and 
that  this  demonstration  of  feeling  is'  more  than  anything  else  an  indication  of  a  deep  interest 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  regard  to  all  these  great  questions  that  agitate  the 
pablic  mind.  In  roming  before  you  to-night,  I  come  before  you  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  not  simply  as  your  Chief  Magistrate.  I  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  southern  States,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said,  and  contended 
for  on  the  patt  of  some,  that  I  was  an  alien,  for  I  did  not  -reside  in  any  one  of  th^  Stales  of 
the  Union,  and  therefore  I  could  not  be  Chief  Magistrate,  though  the  States  declared  I  was. 

But  all  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  the  office  vacant 
or  depose  the  occupant,  or  under  some  pretext  to  prefer  articles  of  impeachment,  and  the 
individoal  who  occupies 'the  Chief  Magistracy  would  be  deposed  and  deprived  of  power. 

Bat,  fellow-citizens,  a  short  time  since  you  had  a  ticket  oefore  you  for  thn  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  ;  I  was  placed  upM  that  ticket,  in  conjunction  with  a  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen  who  is  now  no  more.  (Voice,  "A  great  misfortune  too.")  I  know  there  are  some 
«ho  will  exclaim,  ** Unfortunate."  I  admit  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious  and 
nnfortnuate  but  uncontrollable  by  those  who  would  exclaim  unfortunate.  I  was  going  to  say, 
my  oountiymen,  but  a  short  time  since  I  was  selected  and  placed  upon  a  ticket.  There  was 
a  platform  prepared  and  adopted  by  those  who  placed  me  upon  it,  and  now,  notwithstanding 
all  kinds  of^misrepresentation ;  notwithstanding  since  afler  tne  sluice  of  misrepreaentation  has 
been  poored  out ;  notwithstanding  a  subsidized  gang  of  hirelings  have  traduced  me  and 
maligned  me  ever  since  I  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  yet  I  will  say 
had  ray  predecessor  have  lived,  the  vials  of  wrath  would  have  been  poured  out  on  him. 
(Cries  of^**Never,  never,  never.")  I  come  here  to-night  in  passing  along,  and  being  called 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  opinions  and  views  as  time  would  permit,  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  we  could  who  was  in  the  wrong. 

I  appear  before  you  to-night  and  I  want  to  say  this :  that  I  have  lived  and  been  among  all 
Ammcan  people,  and  have  represented  them  in  some  capacity  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
And  where  is  the  man  living,  or  the  woman  in  the  community,  that  I  have  wrongiid,  or 
where  is  the  person  that  can  place  their  finger  upon  one  single  hairbreadth  of  deviation  from 
one  single  pledge  I  have  made^or  one  single  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country  ? 

place 
President 

^^y  don*t  you?  (Applause.)  Have  you  not"got  the  court?  Have  you  not  got  tlie  court? 
Have  not  you  got  the  Attorney  General  7  Who  is  your  Chief  Justice,  and  that  refused  to  sit 
npon  the  trial  7  (Applause.)  I  am  not  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I  am  not  the  jury.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do ;  I  called  upon  your  Congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
government.  (Immense  applause.)  Yes,  did  your  Congress  order  hanging  Jeff  Davis? 
(Prolonged  applause,  mingled  with  hisses.) 
But,  tellow-citizena,  we  nad  as  well  let  feelings  and  prejudices  pass ;  let  passion  subside ; 
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let  reason  resnme  her  empire.  In  presenting^  myself  to  ^on  in  the  few  remarks  I  intended 
to  make,  my  intention  was  to  address  myself  to  yonr  jndement  and  to  your  good  seMe, 
and  not  to  your  anger  or  the  malignity  of  your  hearts.  This  was  my  object  in  presentiDif 
myself  on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  good-bye.  I  nave  heard  tberemirk 
made  in  this  crowd  to-night,  "  Traitor,  traitor !"  (Prolonged  confusion.)  My  countrymen, 
will  you  hear  me  for  my  cause  7  For  the  Constitution  of  my  country  t  I  want  to  'kixnr 
when,  where  and  under  what  circumstances  Andrew  Johnson,  either  as  Chief  Execntive,  or 
in  any  other  capacity,  ever  violated  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  Let  me  axk  this  IsJrfe 
and  intelligent  audience  here  to-night,  if  your  Secretary  of  State,  who  served  four  yean 
under  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  placed  under  the  butcher's  blow  and  exposed  to  the  assassin*! 
knife,  when  he  turned  traitor.  If  I  were  disposed  to  play  orator,  and  deal  in  declamatioD, 
here  to-night,  I  would  imitate  one  of  the  ancient  tragedies  we  have  such  account  of~I 
would  take  William  H.  Seward  and  open  to  you  the  scars  he  has  received.  I  would  exhibit 
his  bloody  garment  and  show  the  rent  caused  by  the  assassin's  knife.  [Three  cheers  for 
Seward.]  Yes,  I  would  unfold  his  bloody  garments  here  to-ni^ht  and  ask  who  had  commit- 
ted treason.  1  would  ask  why  Jeff.  Davis  was  not  hung  ?  Why  don't  yon  hang  Thad. 
Stevens  aod  Wendell  Phillips  7  I  can  tell  vou,  my  countrymen,  I  have  been  fighting  traitors 
in  the  south,  [prolonged  applause,  ]  and  they  have  been  M'hipped,  and  say  they  were  wrong, 
acknowledge  their  error  and  accept  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

And  now  as  I  pass  around  the  circle,  having  fought  traitors  at  the  south,  I  am  prepared 
to  fight  traitors  at  the  north,  God  being  willing  with  vour  help  ['*  You  can't  have  it,'^  and 
prolonged  confusion,]  they  would  be  crushed  worse  than  the  traitors  of  the  south,  and  this 
glorious  Union  of  ours  will  be  preserved.  In  coming  here  to-night,  it  was  not  cominir  u 
Chief  Magistrate  of  twei;ity-five  ^tes,  but  I  come  here  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  thirty- 
six  States.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  flag  of  my  country  in  my  hand*  with  a  constella- 
tion of  thirty-six,  and  not  twenty-five  stars.  I  came  here  to-night  with  the  Constitution  of 
mj  country  intact,  determined  to  defend  the  Constitution  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  I  came  here  to-night  for  the  Union ;  the  entire  circle  of  these  States^  [A  voice,  "Hoir 
many  States  made  you  President?'*]  How  many  States  made  me  President  f  Was  von 
against  secession  ?  Do  v6u  want  to  dissolve  the  Union?  [A  voice,  *'No."]  Then  lam 
President  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I  understand  the  dis- 
cordant notes  in  this  audience  here  to-night.  And  I  will  tell  you,  furthermore,  that  he  that 
is  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  is  as  great  a 
traitor  as  Jeff.  Davis,  and  I  am  against  both  of  them.  I  fought  traitors  at  the  south ;  now  I 
fight  them  at  the  north.     (Immense  applause.) 

I  will. tell  yob  another  thing;  I  know  all  about  those  boys  that  have  fought  for  their 
country.  I  nave  been  with  them  down  there  when  cities  were  besieged.  I  know  who  was 
with  them  when  some  of  you,  that  talk  about  traitors,  ihad  not  courage  to  come  out  of  year 
closets,  but  persuaded  somebody  else  to  go. 

Very  courageous  men !  While  Grant,  Sherman,  Farragut,  and  %  long  host  of  the  distin- 
guished sons  of  the  United  States  were  in  the  field  of  battle  you  were  cowards  at  home;  and 
now  when  these  brave  men  have  returned,  many  of  them  having  left  an  arm  or  leg  on  some 
battle-field  while  you  were  at  home  speculating  and  coTnmitting  frauds  uponyour govern- 
ment, you  pretend  now  to  have  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow  who  left  bis 
arm  on  the  battle-field.  I  undesstand  you,  who  talk  about  the  duty  of  the  President,  and 
olject  to  his  speech  of  the  i«d  of  July,  [voice,  **22d  of  February,"]— 22d  of  February.  I 
know  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  country,  and  I  know  who  is  to  pay  for  it.  Those' 
brave  men  shed  their  bk>od  and  you  speculated,  got  money,  and  now  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  must  work  it  out.  [Applause  and  confusion.]  I  care  not  for  yonr  prejudices.  It  is 
time  for  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  to  understand  what  your  designs  are  in  not 
admitting  the  southern  States  when  thev  have  come  to  terms  and  even  proposed  to  pay  their 
part  of  the  national  debt.  I  say,  let  them  come ;  and  those  brave  men,  having  conqaeied 
them,  and  having  prostrated  them  in  the  dust  with  the  heel  of  power  upon  them,  what  do 
they  say  7  [  Voice,  '  *  What  does  General  Butler  say  ? "  ]  General  Butler  7  What  does  General 
Grant  say  7  And  what  does  General  Grant  say  of  General  Butler  7  What  does  GeneraTSfaer- 
man  say  7  He  says  he  is  for  restoration  of  the  government ;  and  General  Sherinsm  fonght 
for  it. 

But  fellow-citizens,  let  this  all  pass.  I  care  not  for  malignity.  There  is  a  certain  portion 
of  our  countrymen  that  will  respect  their  fellow-citizen  whenever  he  is  entitled  to  respect, 
and  there  is  another  portion  that  have  no  respect  for  themselves,  and  consequently  have  none 
for  anybody  else.  I  know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  him.  And  furthermore,  I  know  when  I 
look  a  man  in  tbe  face — [Voice,  **  Which  you  can't  do."]  I  wish  I  could  see  vou ;  I  w'ill 
bet  now,  if  there  could  be  a  light  reflected  upon  your  face,  that  cowardice  and  treachery 
could  be  seen  in  it.  Show  yourself.  Come  out  here  where  we  can  Eee  you.  If  ever  jon 
shoot  a  man,  you  will  stand  in  the  dark  and  pull  your  trigger.  I  understand  traitors :  I  have 
been  fighting  them  for  five  years.  We  fought  it  out  on  Uie  southern  end  of  the  line;  now 
we  are  fighting  in  the  other  direction.  And  those  men — such  a  one  as  insulted  me  to-ai^t^ 
you  may  say,  has  ceased  to  be  a  man,  and  in  ceasing  to  be  a  man  shrunk  into  tlvs  denomi* 
nation  of  a  reptile,  and  having  so  shrunken,  as  an  honest  mem,  I  tread  upon  him.  I  cane 
here  to-night  not  to  criminate  or  recriminate,  but  when  provoked  my  nature  is,  act  to  a^vaoca 
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but  to  defend,  and  when  encroached  upon,  I  care  not  from  what  qnarter  it  comes,  it  will  find 

mbtADee,  and  resiBtance  at  the  threshold.    As  your  Chief  Magistrate  I  have  felt,  after 

taking  an  oath  to  sapport  the  Constitution  of  my  country,  that  I  saw  the  encroachments  of 

the  enemy  npon  your  sovereign  rights.     I  saw  the  citadel  of  liberty  intrenched  upon  and,  an 

an  booeat  man,  being  placed  there  as  a  sentinel,  I  have  dared  to  sound  the  tocsm  of  alarm. 

SlwaJd  I  have  ears  and  not  bear ;  have  a  tongue  and  not  speak  when  the  enemy  approaches  ? 

And  let  me  say  to*night  that  my  head  has  been  tiireatened.    It  has  been  saia  that  my 

blood  was  to  be  shed.    Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  still  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life  [derisive 

Isoi^hreraod  cheers],  if  vou  want  a  victim  and  mv  country  requires  it,  erect  your  altar,  and 

ibe  iiKlividnal  who  addresses   you  to-night,   while  here  a  visitor,   [**No,*'  **No,"  and 

Un^fater,]  erect  your  altar  if  you  still  thirst  for  blood,  and,  if  you  want  it,  take  out  the 

indjvidoal  who  now  addresses  you  and  lay  him  upon  your  altar,  and  the  blood  that  now 

conraes  his  veins  and  warms  his  existence  shall  be  poured  out  as  a  last  libation  to  Freedom. 

I  love  my  country,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  put  his  finger  upon  anythiog  to  the  contrary. 

Tbenwbat  ismy  ofitence?     [Voices,  "You  aint't  a  radical,"  "New  Orleans,"  "Veto."] 

Huoiebody  lays  "Veto."    Veto  of  what?    What  is  called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and 

in  fine,  uot  to  go  into  any  argument  hereto-night,  if  you  do  not  understand  what  the  Freed- 

nx-n'!  Bareau  bill  is,  I  can  tell  you.    [Voice,  "  Tell  us."]    Before  the  rebellion  there  were 

4,(JOO,000  called  colored  persons  held  as  slaves  by  about  340,000  people  living  in  the  8outh . 

Tbst  is,  340,000  slave  owners  paid  expenses,  bought  land,  and  worked  the  negroes,  and  at 

the  expiration  of  the  year  when  cottou,  tobacco,  and  ric-e  was  gathered  and  sold,  after  all 

paymg  expenses,  these  slave  owners  put  the  money  in  their  pocket — [slight  ioterruption] — 

Yoor  attention — they  put  the  property  in  their  pocket.    In  many  instances  there  was  no 

profit,  and  many  come  out  in  aebt.    Well  that  is  the  way  things  stood  before  the  rebellion. 

Th«  rebellion  commenced  and  the  slaves  were  turned  loose.    Then  we  come  to  the  Freed- 

nieo's  Bureau  bill.    And  what  did  th«  bill  propose?    It  proposed  to  appoint  agents  and  sub- 

■geots  in  all  the  cities,  counties,  school    districts,   and    parishes,  with  power  to  make 

contracts  for  all  the  slaves,  power  to  control,  and  power  to  hire  them  out — aispose  of  them, 

and  in  addition  to  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  government  applied  to  carry  it  into 

execQtion. 

Now  [clamor  and  confusion]  I  never  feared  clamor.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  by  them  I  have  always  been  sustained.  And  when  I  have  all  the  truth,  argument, 
tact  and  reason  on  my  side,  clamor  nor  affront,  nor  animosities  can  drive  roe  from  my  purnose. 
Now  to  the  Freedman^s  Bureau.  What  was  it  ?  Four  million  slaves  were  emancipatea  and 
eiven  an  eanal  chance  and  fair  start  to  make  their.own  support — to  work  and  produce ;  and 
oayiog  worxed  and  produced,  to  have  their  own  property  and  apply  it  to  their  own  support. 
But  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  comes  and  says  we  must  take  charge  of  these  4,000.000  slaves. 
The  bureau  comes  along  and  proposes,  at  an  expense  of  a  fraction  less  than  $12,000,000  a 
Jtar,  to  Uke  charge  of  these  slaves.  You  had  abready  expended  |3, 000, 000, 000  to  set 
Ibem  free  and  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  take  care  of  themselves — then  these  gentle- 
men, who  are  such  great  friends  of  the  people,  tell  us  they  must  be  taxed  $12,000,000  to 
sQiUtxa  the  Freedmau*s  Bureau.  [Great  confusion.]  I  would  rather  speak  to  500  men  that 
voald  give  me  their  attention  than  to'  100,000  that  would  not.  [With  all  this  mass  of  pat- 
loxMf^e  be  said  he  could  have  declared  himself  dictator.] 

Tbe  Civil  Rights  bill  was  more  enormous  than  the  other.  I  have  exercised  the  veto  power, 
they  gay.  L«t  me  say  to  yon.  of  the  threats  from  your  Stevenses,  Bumners,  Phillipses  and  all 
^  class,  I  care  not  for  them.  As  they  once  talked  about  forming  a  "  league  with  hell  and 
a  covenant  with  the  devil,"  I  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  here  tonight,  through  the  power 
of  bell,  death  and  Stevens  with  all  his  powers  combined,  there  is  no  power  than  can  control 
me  save  you  the  people  and  the  God  that  spoke  me  into  existence.  In  bidding  you  farewell 
bere  to-night,  I  would  ask  you  with  all  the  pains  Congress  has  taken  to  calumniate  and 
malign  me,  what  has  Congress  done  ?  Has  it  done  anything  to  restore  the  Union  of  the 
States  ?    But,  on  the  contrary,  has  it  not  done  everything  to  prevent  it? 

And  because  I  stand  now  as  I  did  when  the  rebellion  commenced,  I  have  been  denounced 
^  a  traitor.  My  countrymen  hore  to-night,  who  has  suffered  more  than  I  ?  Who  has  run 
P^eater  risk  T  Who  has  borne  more  than  I  ?  But  Congress,  factious,  domineering,  tyran- 
Dical  Congress  has  undertaken  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and  create  a 
filling  against  me  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  distributed  the  public 
patronage. 

While  this  gang — this  common  gang  of  cormorants  and  bloodsuckers,  have  been  fattening 
Qpon  the  country  for  the  past  four  or  five  years — men  never  goinff  into  the  field,  who  growl 
At  being  removed  from  their  fat  offices,  they  are  great  patriots  1  Look  at  them  all  over  your 
<li^<rtct  /  Kverybody  is  a  traitor  that  is  against  them.  X  think  the  time  has  come  when  those 
wbo  stayed  at  home  and  enjoyed  fat  offices  for  the  last  four  or  five  years — I  think  it  would 
be  DO  more  than  light  for  them  to  give  way  and  let  others  participate  in  the  benefits  of  office. 
Hence  yoo  can  see  why  it  is  that  1  am  traduced  and  assaulted.  I  stood  up  by  these  men  who 
wen*  in  tbe  field,  and  1  stand  by  them  now. 

I  have  been  drawn  into  this  long  speech,  while  I  intended  simply  to  make  acknowl- 
f^linn^nts  for  the  cordial  welcome :  but  if  1  am  insulted  while  civilities  are  going  on  I  will 
Jtrteut  it  in  A  proper  manner,  and  in  parting  here  to-night  I  have  no  anger  nor  revengolui 
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feelings  to  gratify.  All  I  want  sow,  peace  has  come  and  the  war  is  over,  is  for  all  pfttrio^ 
men  to  rally  roHod  the  standard  of  their  conntry,  and  pwear  bj  their  altars  and  their  God, 
that  all  shall  sink  together  but  what  this  Union  shall  be  supported.  Then  in  parting  vith 
you  to-night,  I  hang  over  jou  this  flag,  not  of  25  but  of  3b  stars ;  I  hand  over  to  vootbe 
Constitution  of  my  country,  though  imprisoned,  though  breaches  have  been  made  upon  it, 
with  confidence  hoping  that  you  will  repair  the  breaciies  ;  I  hand  it  over  to  yon,  in  whom  I 
have  always  trusted  and  reli^,  and,  so  far,  I  have  never  deserted — and  I  feel  confidest, 
while  speaking  here  to-night,  for  heart  responds  to  heart  of  man,  that  yon  agree  to  the  bvm 
great  doctrine. 

Then  farewell !  The  little  ill-feelings  aroused  here  to-night — for  some  men  have  felt  a  little 
ill — let  us  not  cherish  them.  Ldt  me  say,  in  this  connection,  there  are  many  white  peopk  in 
this  country  that  need  emancipation.  Let  the  work  of  emancipation  go  on.  Let  white  isra 
stand  erect  and  free.  [A  voice,  *' What  about  New  Orleans?"]  You  complain  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negroes  in  the  southern  States,  while  you  would  not  give  them  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  Ohio  to-day.  Let  your  negroes  vote  in  Ohio  before  ybu  talk  about  negroes 
voting.  Take  the  beam  out  of  your  own  eye  before  you  see  the  mote  in  your  neighbor\s  eye. 
You  are  v^'ry  much  disturbed  about  New  Orleans ;  but  you  will  not  allow  tiie  negro  to  vote 
in  Ohio. 

This  is  all  plain ;  we  understand  this  all.  And  in  parting  with  you  to-night,  let  me  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  expressing  my  sincere  thanl^  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  stand  adjounei 
until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  FfiSSENDBN.  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  takes  precedence  of  that,  tbat 
when  the  conrt  adjonrns  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  has  been  decided  against. 

Mr.  Fbssenden.  It  can  be  considered  again,  because  other  business  has  been 
done  in  the  mean  time. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  that  under  the  rules  the  motion  to 
adjourn  takes  precedence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  motion  to  adjourn  takes 
precedence  of  every  other  motion  if  it  is  not  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  will  withdraw  it  at  the  request  of  the  senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Fessendbn.  J  can  afterward  renew  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maine  moves  that  when  the  Senste 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Feury  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered;  and  beiog 
taken,  resulted — yeas  16,  nays  29 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Corhett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Hender' 
son,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Nye,  PattersQn  of  Tennessee,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and 
"Vickers — 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Crft^in.^ 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinfrhnysen,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  ei 
Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sheroian,  Sprign«, 
Stewait,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Willey,  and  Williams — ^29. 

Not  voTiNCS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Morton,  Bamsey,  Sanlsbary,  T]ptan^ 
Wade,  and  Yates — 9. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds   I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  adjourn. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Vermont  moves  that  the  Senate  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Saturday,  April  4, 1568. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  tlie  Senate  ebtmber  at 
12  o'clock  and  took  the  dair. 

The  oBiial  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-aims, 

The  managen  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  Honae  of  Bepreaenta* 
tivet  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  coansel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  hj  Mr.  E.  B. 
Wuhbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  hj  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
Tided  for  them. 

The  Cbibp  Jcsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
Bittiog  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Gentlemen  Managers,  you  will  please  to  proceed  with 
joor  evidence.    The  senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention. 

Ia  L.  Walbbidob  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t 

A.  Short-hand  writer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  7 

A.  Nearly  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  yoU  had  during  that  time  any  considerable  experience ;  and  if  so,  how 
moeb  in  that  business  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  experience  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  connec- 
tion with  newspaper  reporting  and  outside. 

Q.  Beporting  mr  courts  t 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  WiUi  what  papers  have  you  been  lately  connected  ? 

A.  More  recently  with  the  Missouri  Demochit ;  previous  to  that  time  with 
the  Missouri  Bepublican. 

Q.  Do  the  names  of  those  papers  indicate  their  party  proclivities,  or  are  they 
reversed  1 

A.  They  are  the  reverse. 

Q.  The  Democrat  means  republican,  and  the  Bepublican  means  democrat  ? 

A.  Exactly. 

Q.  To  what  paper  were  you  attached  on  or  about  the  8tfa  of  September,  1866  ? 

A.  The  Missouri  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  yon  report  a  speech  delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  Southern  Hotel 
m  St.  Louis  by  Andrew  J^^ftson  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  that  speech  delivered  7 

A.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Waa  there  a  crowd  in  the  streets? 

A.  Yea,  sir,  Uiere  was,  and  on  the  balcony  also. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ? 

A.  I  waa  on  the  balcony,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  President  while  he 
was  spiking. 

Q.  Where  were  the  rest  of  the  presidential  party  7 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  they  there  1 

22  IP 
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A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any  of  the  party  on  the  balcony. 

Q.  Did  the  President  come  ont  to  answer  a  call  from  the  crowd  in  the  street 
apparently? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  judge  so ;  I  know  there  was  a  very  large  crowd  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  there  were  eontinnons  cries  for  the  President,  and  in 
resnonse  to  those  cries  I  supposed  he  came  forward. 

Q.  Had  he  been  received  in  the  city  by  a  procession  of  the  various  chariuble 
societies  ? 

A.  He  had  during  the  afternoon  been  received  by  the  municipal  authoritia. 

Q.  Had  the  mayor  made  him  an  address  of  welcome? 

Q.  Had  he  answered  that  address  ? 

A.  He  had. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  report  of  that  speech  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  ftdly  t 

A.  I  took  every  word. 

Q.  After  it  was  taken,  how  soon  was  it  written  ont? 

A.  Immediately. 

Q.  How  was  it  written  out? 

A.  At  my  dictation. 

Q.  By  whom? 

A.  The  first  part  of  the  speech  previous  to  the  banquet  was  written  oal  ia 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Southern  Hotel.  That  occupied  about  half  an  bom,  I 
think.  We  then  attended  the  banquet,  at  which  other  speeches  were  made. 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  we  went  to  the  Repabliean 
office  and  there  I  dictated  the  speech  to  Mr.  Monahan  and  llr.  McHenrj,  two 
attaches  of  the  Republican. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  banquet ;  was  there  a  banquet  given  to  tbe  Freal- 
dent  and  his  suite  by  the  city  ? 

A.  There  was,  at  the  Southern  Hotel,  immediately  after  the  speech  on  the 
balcony.    • 

Q.  At  that  banquet  did  the  President  speak  ? 

A.  He  made  a  very  short  address. 

Q.  And  there  was  other  speaking  there,  I  presume? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  speech  was  written  out  was  it  published  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  When? 

A.  On  the  very  next  morning,  in  the  Sunday  Republican. 

Q.  After  it  waa  published  did  you  revise  the  pubBcation  by  your  notes  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Howaoon? 

A.  Immediately  after  the  speech  was  printed  in  the  Sunday  momingBepQ^* 
lican  I  went  to  the  Democrat  office  in  company  with  my  associate,  Mr.  Edmood 
T.  Allen,  and  we  very  carefully  revised  the  speech  for  the  Monday  moraiog 
Democrat 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  the  same  Sunday  that  you  made  the  revision? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Sunday  after  the  speech. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  revision  haa  you  your  notes  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  State  whether  you  compared  the  speech  as  printed  with  those  notes  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  at  that  time,  and  since. 

Q.  When  you  compared  it,  did  you  make  any  corrections  that  were  needed, 
if  any  were  needed  ? 

A.  Mv  recollection  .is  that  there  were  one  or  two  simple  correctionB— eirora 
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either  in  transcribing  or  on  the  part  of  the  printer.     That  is  all  that  I  remember 
in  the  way  of  corrections  of  the  speech. 
Q.  Did  you  afterward  have  occasion  to  revise  that  speech  with  jour  notes  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What  occasion  called  you  to  revise  it  with  your  notes  a  little  over  a  year 
■got 

A.  I  was  summoned  here  by  the  Committee  on  the  New  Orleans  Riots,  and 
ifomediately  after  receiving  the  summons  I  hunted  up  my  notes  and  again  made 
a  comparison  with  them  of  the  printed  speech. 

Q.  How  far  did  that  second  comparison  assure  you  of  corrections  t 

A.  It  was  perfectly  correct. 

Q.  Now,  m  regard  to  particularity  of  reporting ;  were  you  enabled  to  report 
90  correctly  as  to  give  inaccuracies  of  pronunciation  even  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  did  so  in  that  instance. 

Q.  Where  are  your  original  notes  now  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.  I  searched  for  them  immediately  after  I  was  sum- 
moned here,  but  failed  to  find  them. 

Q.  Yon  had  them  up  to  the  time  you  were  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
the  New  Orleans  Eiot  ? 

A.  I  had,  and  brought  them  with  me  here,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  them 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper  7 

A.  I  have. 

y.  Will  you  produce  it  ?  , 

(The  witness  produced  a  newspaper,  being  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  Monday, 
September  10,  1866.) 

Q.  Is  this  it  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  you  took  the  speech,  and 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  you  corrected  it,  state  whether 
TOO  are  now  enabled  to  say  that  this  paper  which  I  hold  in  mv  hand  contains 
an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  of  the  President  delivered  on  uiat  occasion  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  enabled  to  say  it  is  an  accurate  report. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose*  if  there  is  no  objection,  to  offer  this  in  evi- 
dence, and  also  if  there  is  objection. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Before  that  is  done  let  us  cross-examine  this  witness.    . 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  took  down,  as  from  the  President's  mouth,  the 
entire  speech,  word  for  word  as  he  delivered  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  die  transcript  from  your  notes  and  in^this  publication  did  you  preserve 
that  form  and  degree  of  accuracy  and  completeness  i    Is  it  all  the  speech  7 

A.  It  is  the  whole  speech. 

Q.  No  part  of  it  is  condensed  or  paraphrased  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  whole  speech  is  there  in  complete  form. 

Q.  Yon  say  that,  beside  the  revision  of  the  speech  which  you  made  on  the 
Sacday  following  its  delivery,  you  made  a  revision  a  year  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  and  upon  what  occasion  ? 

A.  As  I  said,  it  was  owing  to  my  having  been  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Orleans  Riot. 

Q.  A  committee  of  Congress  f 
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A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Washington  ? 

A.  YeSf  8ir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  should  say  a  little  over  a  jear  ago.     I  cannot  fix  the  date  precioely. 

Q.  Were  you  then  inquired  of  in  regard  to  that  speech  7 

A.  I  vas. 

Q.  And  did  yon  prodace  it  then  to  that  committee  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  yon  examined  before  any  other  xsommittee  than  that  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  yonr  testimony  reduced  to  writing  t 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  signed  by  yon  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  signed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  suppose,  if  the  court  pleaacr  that  this  report  ifl  within  the 
competency  of  proof. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  Was  your  testimony  published  I 

The  Witness.  The  testimony  I  gave  last  winter? 

Mr.  it^Lanager  Butler.  Yes,  sir ;  before  the  New  Orleans  riot  committee. 

A.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Will  the  Secretary  have  the  kindnees  to  read  thi^ 
speech  ? 

The  Ghief  Clerk  read  as  follows,  from  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  Monday, 
September  10,  1866 : 

Speech  of  President  Johmon, 

Beinff  set  down  at  the  Southern,  a  large  crowd  collected  in  Walnut  street,  and  called 
loudly  for  the  President.    He  answered  their  summons  bj  the  following  address : 

Fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis :  In  being  introduced  to  you  to-night  it  is  not  for  Ihe  porpoes 
of  making  a  speech.  It  is  true  I  am  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  mj  fellow -citizens  itere  on 
this  occasion,  and  under  the  fayorable  circumstances  that  I  do.  [Cry,  **  How  aboQt  British 
subjects  T  '*]  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after  a  while,  so  far  as  that  is  conoemed.  [Laogh* 
ter  and  loud  cheers.^  I  have  just  stated  that  I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  » 
speech,  but  after  beiug  introduced  simply  to  tender  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  you 
haye  giyen  me  in  yonr  midst.  [A  yoice :  ''Ten  thousand  welcomes  ;*'  hurrahs  and  cheers.] 
Thank  you,  sir ;  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  address  yon  under  fayorable  inrcamatAiicea 
upon  some  of  the  questions  that  agitate  and  distract  the  public  mind  at  this  time — qiie»- 
tions  that  haye  grown  out  of  a  fiery  ordeal  we  haye  just  passed  through,  and  which  I  Uiink 
as  important  as  those  we  haye  just  passed  by.  The  time  nas  come  when  it  seema  to  me  that 
all  oufiht  to  be  prepared  for  peace.  The  rebellion  being  suppressed,  and  the  shedding  of 
blood  oeing  stopped,  the  sacrifice  of  life  being  suspendeo  and  stayed,  it  seema  that  the  tiir.« 
has  arriyed  when  we  should  haye  peace ;  when  the  bleeding  arteries  should  be  tied  up.  [.i 
yoice,  ** New  Orleans ;"  "Goon."] 

Perhaps  if  you  had  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleana,  you  might  undentaod 
more  about  It  than  ^ou  do.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  if  you  will  go  back— [Cries  for 
Seward]— if  you  will  go  back  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  perhaps 
you  would  not  be  so  prompt  in  calling  out  New  Orleans.  If  you  will  take  up  the  riot  si 
New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  or  to  its  immediate  cause,  yoa  will  find  oat  who 
was  responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  there. 

If  ^ou  will  take  up  the  riot  at  New  Orleans,  and  trace  it  back  to  the  radical  Congress  [^reat 
cheering,  and  cries  of  *'  bully"]  you  will  find  that  the  riot  aft  New  Orleans  was  substanusllj 
planned— -if  you  will  take  up  the  proceedings  in  Uieir  caucuses  yon  wiU  nndaivtaod  that  tber 
there  knew  [cheers]  that  a  conyention  waa  to  be  called  which 'was  extinct,  by  its  powers 
hayinkf  expired ;  that  it  was  said,  and  the  intention  was.  that  a  new  goyemment  was  to  be 
organized ;  and  In  the  organization  of  that  goyemment  the  intention  was  to  enfranchise  one 
portion  of  the  population  called  the  colored  population,  who  had  iust  beea  emaacipatsd,  and 
at  the  same  time  disfranchise  white  men.  (Great  cheering.  ]  When  you  begin  to  talk  about 
New  Orleans  [confusion]  you  ought  to  understand  what  you  are  talking  about. 

When  you  read  the  speeches  that  were  made  or  take  up  the  facts — on  Friday  and  Satoidaj 
before  that  .conyention  sat — you  will  there  find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  tbeir 
character,  exciting  that  portion  of  the  population,  the  black  population,  to  arm  them^elfcft 
and  prepare  for  the  shedding  of  blood.    (.A  yoice,  ** That's  so,"  and  cheers.]    You  wiU  abo 
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find  tbftt  tbat  oomrentkm  did  MBomble  in  Tiolatlon  of  law,  and  the  intent  of  that  ooovention 
WM  to  BQpenede  the  rooognized  anthorities  in  the  State  goyeroment  of  Lonisiana,  which 
bid  been  reoogniaed  by  the  goTernment  of  the  United  States,  and  every  man  eng^^  in  that 
n^belUon— ia  thai  eonvention,  with  the  intention  of  anperseding  and  nptanSng  the  civil 
gorerniiMnt  wliich  had  been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States— -I  say  that 
be  WM  a  traitor  to  the  Conatitntion  of  the  United  States,  [cheers,  ]  and  hence  yon  find  that 
anotker  rebeHion  was  commenced,  having  its  origin  in  the  radical  Congress.  These  men 
were  to  go  thsre;  a  ffovenunent  was  to  be  organized,  and  the  one  in  existence  in  Lonisiana 
WM  to  M  mpenedea,  set  aside,  and  overthrown.  Yon  talk  to  me  about  New  Orleans !  And 
then  the  question  was  to  come  np,  when  they  had  establ&Bhed  their  government— «  question 
of  political  power— ;which  of  the  two  governments  was  to  be  recoenized — a  new  government 
ioaogarated  under  this  defunet  convention — set  np  in  violation  of  law  and  without  the  con- 
MDtof  the  people.  And  then  when  they  had  estabbshed  their  government  and  extended  nniver- 
mI  or  impartial  franchise,  as  they  called  it,  to  this  colored  population,  then  this  radical  Con- 
frrass  was  to  determine  that  a  government  established  on  nein^  votes  was  to  be  the  govern- 
meDt  of  Louisiana.    [Voices,  "  Never,**  and  cheers  and  .**  Hurrah  for  Andy."] 

80  much  for  the  New  Orleans  riot— aitid  there  was  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  blood  that 
was  shed,  aod  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  is  upon  their  skirts,  ana  they  are  responsible 
for  it  [Cheers.]  I  could  trace  this  thing  a  little  closer,  but  I  will  not  do  it  here  to-ni^ht 
Bat  wh^  you  talk  about  New  Orleans,  and  talk  about  the  causes  and  consequences  that 
rngulted  from  proceedings  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  introduced  here,  and  you 
bsTe  provoked  questions  of  this  kind,  though  it  don't  provoke  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  few 
wholesome  things  that  iUs  been  done  by  this  radical  Congress.    [Cheers.  ] 

Id  oonneetion  with  New  Orleans  and  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  I  know  that 
I  have  been  traduced  and  abused.  I  know  it  has  come  in  advance  of  me  here,  as  it  has  else- 
where, sad  that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  an  arbitrarr  power  in  resisting  laws  that  toas 
intfiided  to  be  enforced  on  the  government.    [Cheers  and  cries  of  *'  Hear.] 

Yes,  that  I  had  exercised  the  veto  power,  ['*  Bully  for  you,*']  that  I  had  abandoned  the 
power  that  elected  me,  and  that  I  was  a  t>r-ai*tor  [cheers]  because  I  exercised  the  veto  power 
m  attempting  to,  and  did  arrest  for  a  time,  a  bill  that  was  called  a  Freedmen  s  Bureau  bill. 
[Cfa«er8  J  Yes,  that  I  was  a  t-r-ai-t-o-r !  And  I  have  been  traduced,  I  have  been  slandered, 
I  bave  been  maligpad,  I  have  been  called  Judas— Judas  Iscariot*  and  all  that.  Now,  my 
(i>imtiymen  here  to-night,  it  is  very  easy  to  indulge  in  epithets,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  a  man 
Jvdss,  and  ciy  out  t-r-ai-tor,  but  when  he  is  called  upon  to  give  arguments  dt  facts  he  is 
veiy  often  found  wantinf^. 

Jmlm^  Jmdms  beariat^  Judaas  !  There  was  a  Judas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh  ! 
7<v,  aod  these  twelv«  aposUes  hiid  a  Christ  [A  voice,  **And  a  Moses,  too.**  Great  laugh- 
ter.] The  twelve  apostles  had  a  Christ,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had 
bed  twelve  apostles.  If  I  have  nlayed  the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  pktyed 
the  Judas  with  f  Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  ?  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips  ?  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  7 
[  Bines  and  cheers.  J  Are  these  tiie  men  tbat  set  up  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Savior 
^  men,  and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  try  to  stay  and  arrest  their  dia- 
bolical and  nefhrious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas.  [  **  Hurrah  for  Andy,**  and  cheers.  ] 

In  the  days  when  tbers  ware  twelve  apostles,  and  when  there  ware  a  Christ,  while  there 
*^sn  Judases,  there  ware  unbelievers,  too.  Y-a-s :  while  there  were  Judases,  there  ware 
nnbelievers.  (.Voices,  "Hesr,"  "Three  groans  for  Fletcher.*']  Yes,  oh!  yes!  unbelievers 
in  Christ:  men  who  persecuted  and  slandered  and  brought  him  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
pnfened  charges  ana  condemned  and  put  him  to  death  on  the  cross  to  satisfy  unbelievers. 
And  this  same  persecuting,  diabolical,  and  nefiarious  clan  to-day  would  persecute  and  shed 
the  blood  of  innooent  men  to  carry  out  their  purposes.  [Cheers.]  But  let  me  tell  you — let 
loe  give  you  a  few  words  here  to-night — and  but  a  short  time  since  I  heard  some  one  say  in 
the  crowd  that  we  had  a  Moses.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Yes,  there  was  a  Moses.  And  I 
know  sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  I  have  said  that  I  would  be  the  Moses  of  the  colored  man. 
[*' Never,**  and  cheers.]  Why,  I  have  labored  as  much  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  as 
y^j  other  mortal  man  living.  But  while  I  have  strived  to  emancipate  the  colored  man,  I  have 
>.t,  snd  now  feel,  that  we  have  a  great  many  white  men  that  want  emancipation.  [Laugh- 
t<T  aod^heen.  ]  There  is  a  set  amongst  ^ou  that  have  got  shackles  on  their  limbs,  and  are 
u>  niQch  under  the  heel  and  control  of  their  masters  as  the  colored  man  that  was  emancipated. 
[Cheers.] 

I  eall  upon  you  here  to-night  as  fteemen->~as  men  who  favor  the  emancipation  of  the  white 
Disn  as  well  as  the  colored  ones.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  emancipation ;  I  have  nothing  to 
uiwmse  about  thaA— I  have  tried  to  do  as  much,  and  have  done  as  much,  and  when  they 
^  about  Moees  and  the  colored  man  being  led  into  the  promised  land,  where  is  the  land 
'W  this  clan  proposes  to  lead  themT  [Cheers.]  When  we  talk  about  taking  them  out 
(mm  among  the  white  population  and  sending  them  to  other  climes,  what  is  it  they  propose? 
^^hj,  it  Is  to  give  us  a  Freedmen's  Bureau.  And  after  giving  us  a  Freedmen's  Bureau,  what 
tben  7  Why,  nere  in  the  south  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  to  you,  where  I  have  lived 
lod  you  ha^  lived,  and  understand  the  whole  system,  and  how  it  operates ;  we  know  how 
the  slaves  have  been  worked  heretofore.  Their  original  owners  bought  the  land  and  raised 
U.«  negroes,  or  pmehased  them,  as  the  case  might  be ;  paid  all  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
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farm,  aad,  in  the  end,  after  piodaeing  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  all  the  vftrioos 
products  of  the  south,  bring^g^  them  into  the  market  without  any  profit  to  tfaem«  while  tbeie 
owners  put  it  all  into  Iheir  own  pockets.  This  was  their  condition  before  the  emancipatko. 
This  was  their  condition  before  wo— about  their  '*  Moses."    [Cheers  and  lanshter.] 

Now  what  is  the  plan?  I  ask  your  attention.  Come,  as  we  have  got  to  taUdng  oa  this 
subject,  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  addressing  m>aelf  to  your  bnin.«. 
and  not  to  your  prejudices;  to  your  reason,  and  not  to  your  passions.  And  whenreuoo 
and  argument  again  resume  their  empire,  this  mist,  this  prejudice  that  has  been  incnuted 
upon  the  public  mind,  must  give  way  and  reason  become  triurophanL  [CheeiB.]  Now,bj 
countrymen,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  single  fact,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  [Laagbtei 
and  hisses.]  Yes;  slavery  was  an  accursed  institution  till  emancipation  took  place.  It  wu 
an  accursed  institution  while  one  set  of  men  worked  them  and  ffot  the  profits.  Batafbr 
eoiaacipation  took  place  they  gave  us  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau.  They  gave  ns  these  a^ts 
to  go  into  every  county,  every  township,  and  into  every  school  district  t&oughout  theU&ited 
States,  and  especially  the  southern  States.  They  gave  us  commipsioners.  They  gave  bi 
$12,000f000,  and  placed  the  power  iu  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  waa  to  work  ihii 
machinery,  with  the  army  brought  to  its  aid,  and  to  sustaui  it  Then  let  us  ran  it*  on  tbe 
812,000,000  as  a  beginning,  and,  in  the  end,  receive  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000,  as  the  ease 
may  be,  and  lot  us  work  the  4,000,000  of  slaves.  In  fine,  the  Freedmen's  Bunau  was  i 
simple  proposition  to  transfer  4,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  from  their  <nf  iu&I 
owners  ^o  a  new  set  of  taskmasters.  [Voice,  **  Never,*'  and  cheers.  ]  I  hare  been  laborin; 
four  years  to  emancipate  them ;  and  then  I  was  opitosed  to  seeing  tlram  transfeiTed  to  a  new 
set  of  taskmasters,  to  be  worked  with  more  rigor  than  they  had  been  heretofore.  [Cheen.] 
Yes,  under  this  new  system  th^  would  work  the  slaves,  and  call  on  the  goveromeut  to 
bear  all  the  expense,  and  if  there  was  any  profits  lefl,  why,  they  would  pocket  them,  [laogb* 
ter  and  cheers,  J  while  yon,  the  people,  must  pay  the  expense  of  runniog  the  machine  out  of 
your  pockets,  while  they  got  the  profits  of  it.     So  much  for  this  question. 

I  simply  intended  to-ni^t  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks.  But  as  I  go  ak>ng,  as  we  an 
talking  about  this  Congress  and  these  respected  gentlemen,  who  contend  that  the  Preude&t 
is  wrong,  because  he  retoed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  said  all  this;  because  he  chose  to 
exercise  the  veto  power,  he  committed  a  nigh  offence,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  impeacW. 
[Voice,  ^  Never."]  F-a-s,  y-a-s,  they  are  ready  to  impeach  him.  [Voi^e,  **  Let  theo  try 
it."]  And  if  they  were  satisfied  they  bad  the  next  Congress,  by  as  decided  a  m^oritjas 
this,  upon  some  pretext  or  other — violating  the  Constitution,  neglect  of  duty,  or  omittiBg 
to  enforce  some  act  of  law — upon  some  pretext  or  other,  they  would  racate  the  £xeeatiT« 
department  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice,  '*  Too  bad  they  don't  impeach  him.** J  UU4 ' 
As  we  talk  about  this  Congress,  let  me  call  the  soldiers'  attention  to  this  immacnlate  Cob- 
gross — let  me  call  your  attention.  Oh !  this  Congress,  that  could  make  war  upon  the  Execu- 
tive because  he  stands  upon  the  Constitution  and  vindicates  the  rights  of  the  people,  exer- 
cising the  veto  power  in  their  behalf— because  he  dared  to  do  this,  they  can  clamor  and  talk 
about  impeachment.  And  by  way  of  elevating  themselves  and  increabing  confidence  with  the 
soldiers  toroughout  the  country,  they  talk  about  impeachment. 

So  far  as  the  Fenians  are  concerned ;  upon  this  subject  of  Fenians  let  me  ask  you  verj 
plainly  here  to-night  to  go  back  into  my  history  of  legislation,  and  even  when  governor  of  a 
State — let  me  ask  if  there  is  a  man  here  to  night,  who,  in.  the  dark  days  of  Know-nothiog- 
ism,  stood  and  sacrificed  more  for  their  rights 7    [Voice,  *'  Good,'*  and  cheers. ] 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  always  to  have  fierce  opposition,  becaose  I  hav« 
always  struck  mj  blows  direct,  and  fought  with  right  and  the  Constitution  on  my  side, 
[Cheers.  ]  Yes,  I  will  come  back  to  the  soldiers  again  in  a  moment.  Yea,  here  was  a  oru* 
trality  law.  I  was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  see  that  that  law  was  ftathfolij 
executed. 

And  because  It  was  executed,  then  they  raised  a  clamor  &,  tried  to  make  an  appeal  to  tbe 
foreigners,  and  especially  the  Fenians.  And  what  did  they  do  7  They  introdnoM  a  bill  to 
tickle  and  play  with  the  fancy,  pretending  to  repeal  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  maldoi? 
it  worse,  and  then  left  the  law  just  where  it  is.  [Voice,  ** That's  so."]  They  knewtb^t 
whenever  a  law  was  presented  to  me,  proper  in  its  provisions,  ameliorating  and  softeniofr  tb? 
rigors  of  the  present  law,  that  it  would  meet  my  hearty  i^probation ;  but  as  tJbey  yfttpwetty 
well  broken  down  and  losing  public  confidence,  at  the  heels  of  the  session  they  found  tber 
must  do  something.  And  hence,  what  did  they  do  7  They  pretended  to  do  something  f<f^ 
the  soldiers.  Who  has  done  more  for  the  soldiers  than  I  have  7  Who  has  perilled  mote  io 
this  struggle  than  I  have  7  [Cheers.]  But  then,  to  .make  them  their  pecoliar  friends  sdI 
favorites  of  the  soldiers,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposiUon  to  do  what  \  Why,  we  vi'l 
give  the  soldier  $.'>0  bounty — $50  bounty — your  attention  to  this — if  he  has  served  twoyeais ; 
and  $100  if  he  has  served  throe  years. ' 

Now,  mark  you,  the  colored  man  that  served  two  years  can  get  his  $100  bouQtjr.  But  ih^ 
white  man  most  serve  <ArM  before  he  can  get  his.  [Cheers.]  But  that  is  not  the  point  Wbile 
they  were  tickling  and  attempting  to  please  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  f^  bounly  fortw*i 
years*  service,  they  took  it  into  their  h«*ads  to  vote  somebody  else  a  boonly,  [l«n|^bter,l  a&*l 
they  voted  themselves  not  $50  for  two  years'  service ;  your  atteiUion — ^I  want  to  cMhke  alo«lr 
meut  in  your  minds  of  the  facts  because  I  want  to  put  the  n^  ioi  and  having  pat  it  in.  I 
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want  to  clinch  it  on  the  other  sldo.  [ChMTs.]  The  hraye  boys,  the  patriotie  jonn^  men 
'vrho  foDow«a  his  {[fttHftnt  oflteera,  slept  in  the  tented  field,  and  periiled  his  life,  and  shed  his 
blood,  and  left  his  fa'mhs  behind  him  and  came  home  mangled  ana  maimed,  can  eet  $50  bonntj, 
if  he  has  served  two  jeors.  But  the  members  of  Congress,  who  noFer  smelt  ganpowder, 
can  fn^t  $4,000  «xtm  paf .    [Load  cheering.  ] 

This  is  a  faint  pictare^  my  ooontrymen,  of  what  has  transpired.  [A  Toioe,  *' Stick  to  that 
anestion.*']  Feliow-citisens,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  work  of  restoration.  Ton  know 
taat  since  the  rebellion  collapsed,  since  the  armies  were  snppfessed  on  the  field,  that  everything 
that  eoold  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  exeentive  department  of  the  goTemment  for  the 
restoration  of  the  gOTemment.  Everything  has  been  done  with  the  ezo^ition  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  admission  of  members  from  the  eleven  States  thai  went  into  the  rebellion. 
And  after  having  aeot^pted  the  terms  of  the  government,  having  abolished  slavery,  having 
repudiated  their  debt,  and  sent  loyal  representatives,  everything  has  been  done,  excepting  the 
admission  of  representatives  which  all  the  States  are  constitutionally  entitled  to.  [Cheers.] 
When  yon  tnm  and  examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yon  find  that  you  cannot 
even  amend  that  Constitution  so  as  to  deprive  any  State  of  its  equal  snffrage  in  the  Senate. 
[A  voice,  "They  have  never  been  out."]  It  is  said  before  me,  "They have  never  been 
out.*'  I  say  so  too,  and  they  cannot  go  out.  [Cheers.]  That  being  the  fiict,  under  the 
Constitution  they  are  entitled  to  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
power  has  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  it,  without  violating  the  Constitution.  [Cheers.] 
And  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand  f  It  used  to  m  one  of  the  arguments  that  if  the  States 
withdrew  their  fepresentatives  and  senators  that  that  was  secession— a  peaceable  breaking 
up  of  the  government.  Now,  the  radical  power  in  this  government  turn  around  and  assume 
that  the  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress. 
[Cheers.]  That  is  to  say,  they  are  dissolntionists,  and  their  position  now  is  to  perpetuate  a 
disruption  of  the  g^ovemment,  and  that,  too,  while  they  ate  aenjing  the  States  the  right  of 
representation,  they  impose  taxiiition  upon  them,  a  principle  upon  which,  in  the  Revolution, 
you  resisted  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  We  deny  the  right  of  taxation  without  represents* 
tion.  .  That  is  one  of  our  great  principles.  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored 
for  it.  Now,  I  deny  (his  doctrine  or  secession,  come  from  what  quarter  it  ma^,  whether 
from  the  north  o«  from  the  south.  I  am  opposed  to  it  I  am  for  the  Union  of  the  States. 
[Voices,  *'  That's  right,"  and  cheers.]  I  am  for  thirty-six  States,  remaining  where  they  are, 
under  the  Constitution,  as  your  fathers  made  it,  and  handed  it  down  to  yon;  and  if  it  is 
altered,  or  amended,  let  it  be  done  in  the  mode  and  manner  pointed  by  that  instrument  itself, 
and  in  no  other.    [Cheers.] 

I  am  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Let  me  ask  this  people  here  to-night  if  we  have  not 
shed  enough  blood  T  Let  me  ask  Are  you  prepared  to  go  into  another  civil  wart  Let  me 
ask  this  people  here  to-night  are  they  nreparea  to  set  man  upon  man.  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  lift  nis  hand  against  the  throat  or  his  fellow  T  [Voice,  **  Never."]  Are  you  prepared 
to  see  our  fields  laia  waste  again,  our  business  and  commerce  suspended,  and  all  trade 
stopped  ?  Are  yon  prepared  to  see  this  land  again  drenched  in  our  brothers*  blood  f  Heaven 
avert  it,  is  my  prayer.  [Cheers.]  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  man  does  sin,  and 
having  sinned,  I  believe  lie  must  repent ;  and,'sometimes,  having  sinned  and  having  repented 
makes  him  a  better  man  than  he  was  before.  [Cheers.  1  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I 
have  exercised  Uie  pardoning  power.  K-s*s,  I  have.  [Cheers  and  **  What  about  Drake's 
constitution f"]  T^-s,  I  bars,  and  don't  yon  think  it  te  to  prevail  f  I  reckon  I  have  par 
doned  more  men,  turned  more  men  loose  and  set  them  at  liberty  that  were  imprisoned,  I 
imagine,  than  any  other  living  man  on  God's  habitable  globe.  [Volee,  '* Bully  for  you," 
and  cheers.]  Yes,  I  tnmed  47,000  of  our  men  who  engag^  in  this  struggle,  with  the  arms 
they  captured  with  them,  and  who  were  then  in  prison,  I  turned  them  loose.  [Voice,  '*  Bully 
for  yon,  old  follow,"  and  laughter.] 

utfge  numbers  have  appKea  for  pardon,  and  I  have  granted  them  pardon.  Tet  there  are 
some  who  condemn  and  nold  me  responsible  for  so  doing  wrong.  Tes,  there  are  some  who 
stayed  at  home,  who  did  not  go  into  the  field  on  the  other  side,  that  can  talk  about  others 
being  traitors  and  being  treacoerous.  There  are  some  who  can  talk  about  blood,  and  ven- 
geance, and  crime,  and eveiTthing  to  "make  treason  odious,"  and  all  that,  who  never  smelt 
gunpowder  on  either  side.  [Cheers  ]  Yes,  they  can  condemn  others  and  recommend  hang- 
ing and  torture,  and  all  that  If  I  have  erred,  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Some  of 
these  croakers  have  dared  to  assume  that  they  are  better  than  was  the  Saviour  of  men  him- 
self—a kind  of  over  righteousness — ^better  than  everybody  else,  and  always  wanting  to  do 
Deihr's  work,  thinking  he  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  [Laughter  and  cheers. ]  Yes, 
the  Saviour  of  man  came  on  the  earth  and  found  the  human  race  oondemned  and  sentenced 
under  the  law..  But  when  they  repented  and  believed,  he  said,  "  Let  them  live.'*  Instead 
of  executing  and  putting  the  world  to  death  he  went  upon  the  cross,  and  there  was  painfully 


practicable  even  if  it  were  right     But  it  is  the  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  divine. 
[Voice,  "Hang  Jeff!  Davis."]    You  call  on  Judge  Chase  to  hang  Jeft  Davis,  will  you? 
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[Great  cbeerioe.]    I  am  not  tlie  eosai,  I  am  not  tbe  jviy,  nor  tha  jnd^    [Voice,  "  Kor  tk 
"Jeior 


Mosee.**]  Before  the  ca«e  oomes  to  me,  and  all  otbor  caeoB,  it  would  hava  to  eome  oa  appli- 
cation as  a  case  for  pardon.  That  is  the  only  way  the  caae  can  ^ot  to  me.  Why  ooa't 
Judge  Chase — Judse  Chase,  the  Chief  Justice  of  tha  United  States,  m  whose  district  he  m-^ 
why  don*t  he  try  nim?  [Loud  cheers.]  But,  perhaps,  I  oonld  anawar  tha  qttestieD,ii 
sometinies  persona  want  to  be  facetious  and  indulge  in  repartee,  I  might  ask  you  a  qoestion, 
why,  doa't  you  haof^  Thad.  Stevens  and  WendeU  PbiUips  t  [Giuai  oieeiing.  ]  A  tiailoi  it 
one  end  of  the  line  is  as  bad  as  a'traitor  at  the  other. 

I  know  that  there  are' some  who  have  got  their  little  pieces  and  sayings  to  repeat  on  public 
occasions,  like  parrots,  that  have  been  placed  in  their  mouths  by  their  twpmon,  w)m  htn 
not  the  courage  and  the  manhood  to  come  forward  and  tell  them  themselTSs,  but  hare  thdr 
understrappers  to  do  their  work  for  them.  [Cheers.  ]  I  know  there  is  some  that  talk  tbom 
this  universal  elective  franchise  upon  which  they  wanted  to  upturn  the  government  of  Los* 
isiana  and  institute  another;  who  cont^ided  that  we  muatsena  men  there  to  control,  govm, 
and  manage  their  slave  population,  because  they  are  incompetent  to  do  it  themselves.  And 
yet  they  turn  round  when  they  get  Uiere  and  say  they  are  competeot  to  go  to  Cdngress  sad 
manage  the  affairs  of  State.  [Cheers.]  Before  you  commence  throwing  your  stones  ysa 
ought  to  be  sure  you  don't  live  in  a  glass  house.  Then,  why  all  thia  cliunor  T  Don't  jim 
see,  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  question  of  power,  and  being  in  power  as  they  are,  th«r  object 
is  to  perpetuate  their  power  f  Hence,  woen  you  talk  about  turning  any  of  them  out  of  office, 
oh,  tney  talk  about  **  bread  and  butter."  [Laughter.]  Yes,  these  men  are  the  most  peHeet 
and  complete  "  bread  and  butter  party  "  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  government.  [Onit 
cheering.  ]  When  yon^make  an  effort  or  struggle  to  take  the  nipple  out  of  their  moathi, 
how  they  clamor !  They  have  staid  at  home  here  ^yb  or  six  years,  held  the  offices,  grown 
fat,  and  enjoyed  all  the  emoluments  of  position,  and  now,  when  you  talk  about  tumiDg  ob« 
of  them  out,  *  *  Oh,  it  is  proscription,"  and  hence  they  come  forward  and  propose  in  Coegrees 
to  do  what?  To  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  Executive  irom  turning  anybody  oat.  [Voice, 
*'  Put  'em  out"]  Hence,  don't  yon  see  what  the  policv  was  to  be  f  I  believe  in  the  good 
old  doctrine  advocated  by  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison,  of  rotation  in  office. 

These  people  who  have  been  enjoying  these  offices  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  doctriae. 
I  believe  that  when  one  set  of  men  have  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  office  long  enoagfa,  they 
should  let  another  portion  of  the  people  have  a  chance.  [Cheers.]  How  are  these  mea  to 
be  got  out — [Voice,  '*  Kick  'em  outr'  cheers  and  laughter]  unless  your  Executive  can  pot 
them,  unless  yon  can  reach  them  through  the  President?  Congress  says  he  shall  not  ton 
them  out,  and  they  are  trying  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  it  being  done.  Well,  let  me  laj  to 
you  if  you  will  stand  by  me  m  this  action,  [Cheers, J  if  you  will  stand  by  me  in  tmDgto 
give  the  people  a  iair  chance,  soldiers  and  citizens,  to  participate  in  those  offices,  God  bong 
willing,  I  wtU  "kick  them  out"  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  *  [Great  cheering.]  Let  me  laj  to 
you  in  concluding,  what  I  have  said,  and  I  intended  to  sav  but  little,  but  was  provoked  into 
thia  rather  than  otherwise,  I  care  not  for  the  menaces,  the  taunts  and  jeers,  I  care  not  for 
the  threats ;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  bullied  by  my  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  fneodt; 
[cheers ;  ]  but  God  willing,  with  your  help,  I  will  veto  their  measures  whenever  they  ooom 
to  me.  [Cheers.]  I  place  myself  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Constitution,  and  when  I  see 
the  enemy  approaching,  so  long  as  I  have  eyes  to  see,  (Mrears  to  hear,  or  a  tongue  to  sound  the 
alarm,  lo  help  me  Goal  will  do  it,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  be  my  judges.  [Cheers.]  I 
tell  you  here  to-night  that  the  Constitution  or  the  oountiy  is  being  encroMhed  upon.  I  toU 
you  here  tonight  that  the  citadel  of  liberty  is  being  endangered.  [A  Toioe — **Qoit» 
Andy."] 

I  say  to  you  then,  go  to  work ;  take  the  Constitution's  your  palladium  of  civil  and  religiooi 
libertv ;  take  it  as  our  chief  ark  of  safetv.  Just  let  me  ask  ^ou  here  to-night  to  cling  to 
the  Constitution  in  this  great  struggle  ror  freedom  and  for  its  preservation,  aa  the  snip* 
wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  mast  when  the  midnight  tempest  doses  around  him.  [Oheen<  ] 
So  far  as  my  public  life  has  been  advanced,  the  people  of  Missourif  as  well  as  of  other  Ststos, 
know  that  my  efforts  have  been  devoted  in  that  direction  which  would  ameliorate  and  eleTsto 
the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  [Voice,  **  That's  so."]  Why,  where's  tiM 
speech,  where's  the  vote  to  be  got  of  mine,  but  what  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  great  working  classes  of  the  people  T  [Cheers.]  When  they  talk  about  tyranny  sad 
despotism,  whereas  one  act  of  Andrew  Johnson's  that  ever  eneroadied  upon  the  rights  of  s 
free  man  in  this  land  t  But  because  I  have  stood  as  a  faithful  sentinel  upon  the  waich4ow« 
of  freedom  to  sound  the  alarm,  hence  all  thia  traduction  and  detraction  tnat  has  been  hesped 
upon  me.    [ '  *  Bully  for  Andy  Johnson. "  ] 

I  now,  then,  in  conclusion,  my  countrymen,  hand  over  to  you  the  flag  of  your  conntiy 
with  thirty-six  stars  upon  it.  I  hand  over  to  you  your  Constitution  with  the  ehaige  and 
responsibility  of  preserving  it  intact  I  hand  over  to  you  to-night  the  Union  of  these  Ststefl, 
the  great  magic  circle  which  embraces  them  niL  I  hand  them  liU  over  to  you,  the  people, 
in  whom  I  have  always  trusted  in  all  great  emergenoies — questiooa  which  are  of  soeh  vital 
interest— I  hand  them  over  to  you  as  men  who  can  rise  above  party,  who  oan  stand  aroood 
the  altar  of  a  common  country  with  their  faces  upturned  to  heaven,  swearing  by  Him  that 
lives  forever  and  ever,  that  the  altar  and  all  shall  sink  in  the  du«t,  but  that  the  ConsUtntioo 
and  the  Union  shall  be  preserved.    Xiet  us  stand  by  the  Union  of  these  Statea — ^let  us  figM 
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enemiM  of  the  fforennneiitf  come  from  whtt  qnftrter  tber  nay.  My  stend  has  been  taiken. 
Yoa  midentaiid  what  my  petkioii  ie»  and  in  patting^  witii  yon  now,  leave  the  gorernmecit  in 
yonr  hands  with  Ihe  confioence  I  have  always  had  that  the  people  will  ultimately  redress  all 
wTDOgs  and  set  the  government  right.  Then,  gentlemen,  in  condnsion,  for  the  cordial  wel- 
ooBw  yon  hare  gfven  me  in  this  great  dty  of  the  northwest,  whose  destiny  no  one  can  fore- 
tell—now, [voiee,  **Tlina  eheers  for  Johnson,"]  then,  in  Wdding  yoa  good  night,  I  leave 
all  in  your  chai^^  stod  thank  you  for  Ihe  oordiaf  welcome  yoa  have  given  me  in  this  spon- 
taaMDs  eatponnng  of  the  people  of  your  city. 

J06SPH  A.  Dkab  ftwom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

QnestioiL  What  is  yoor  biiBines8  7 

Answer.  Jonmalist 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  your  basiness  1 

A.  Five  yean. 

Q.  Can  yoa  report  speeches  made  1 

A.  I  am  a  short-hand  writer  as  well. 

Q.  Did  yoa  join  the  presidential  party  when  it  went  to  St  Loais,  via  Gleve* 
land? 

A.  I  did  at  Chicago  on  the  6th  of  September,  1866, 1  believe. 

Q.  Were  yoa  with  the  prendential  party  at  St.  Louis  1 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  yoa  take  a  report  of  any  of  the  speeches  made  there  7 

A.  I  reported  all  the  speeches  made  there.    • 

Q.  For  what  paper  were  you  reporting  ? 

A  I  was  with  tne  PArty  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Bepablican.  I 
made  the  reports  for  the  St  Louis  Times. 

Q.  Have  yoa  your  notes  of  that  report  7 

A.  I  have  part  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  speaking  on  the  steamboat  t 

A.  There  waa. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  speech  ? 

A.  I  did ;  part  of  it.    Yes,  I  reported  that  speech  on  the  steamboat 

Q.  Was  that  in  answer  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  7 

A.  I  think  that  was  a  speech  in  answer  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  Captain 
Eads. 

Q.  Who  was  he  1    Whom  did  he  represent  f 

A.  I  believe  he  represented  a  committee  of  citizens  which  met  the  party  at 
Alton. 

Q.  How  did  voa  make  this  report  T 

A.  Bv  short-hand  writing. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  write  it  out  ? 

A  That  evening^. 

Q.  How  accurate  is  it  where  it  purports  to  be  accurate  7 

A.  It  is  a  report  made  for  the  St.  Loais  Times ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
reporting  for  a  paper  of  strong  democratic  politics,  I  correeted  inaecoracies  of 
gninmar.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  since  written  that  out  from  your  notes,  so  far  as  you  have  the 

DOt«fl? 

A  I  have. 

Q.  (Handing  a  manuseript  to  the  witness.)  Look  there  and  see  if  that  is  your 
vTiKh^  out  from  your  notes  1 

A  (Examining  the  manuscript)  This  is, 

Q.  An  exact  tmaseript  ? 

A.  An  exact  transcript. 

Q.  So  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  as  delivered  by 
Andrew  Johnson  I 
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A.  With  the  exception  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  inaecnraciee  of  grammay 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Is  that  the  speech  at  the  steamboat  or  the  hotel  t 

Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  on  the  balcony.  Thejr  iR 
both  here ;  hot  I  am  now  asking  for  the  one  at  the  balcony. 

The  W1TNB88.  The  first  is  the  speech  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  The  other»  the  one  we  are  inqairing  abont,  was  at  the  Sonthem  Hotel ! 

A.  At  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mistook.  I  saw  the  memorandom  "steambott" 
there.  (To  the  witness.)  Now  take  the  speech  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  So 
far  as  your  report  goes,  as  I  understand,  it  is  an  accurate  report  of  the  epeecbl 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  all  there  7 

A.  I  have  lost  part  of  my  notes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  does  it  commence? 

A.  The  speech  in  my  notes  commences  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  senteoce, 
"  who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  which  are  as  much  voder 
control  and  will  of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were  emancipated." 

Mr.  Howard.  Where  was  this  speech  made? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  At  the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  uioe 
speech  that  has  been  read.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  you  read,  sir,  where  7001 
report  begins  ? 

A.  (reading.)  "  Who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs,  and  which  are 
as  much  under  control  and  will  of  the  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were 
emancipated.  [Hisses  and  cheers.]  And  I  call  upon  you  as  freemen  to  advocate 
the  freedom  " 

Q.  That  will  do  for  the  present    Does  the  speech  then  go  through  f 

A.  It  goes  through  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Qendemen,  jon 
will  see  that  this  report  begins  at  about  the  top  of  the  first  full  column  of  tbe 
previous  report  after  the  speech  commences.  (To  the  witness.)  Have  you  erer 
compared  that  with  this  paper  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  "  this  paper  **  is. 

Q.  This  paper  is  the  St.  Louis  Democrat. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  offer  this  paper  now  in  evidence ;  I  do  not  care 
to  read  it.    The  variations  are  not  remarkable. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  will  first  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oertainly. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbby  : 

Q.  Was  this  copy  of  yours  published  anywhere  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  paper  t 

A.  In  the  St.  Lorn  Times. 

Q.  What  date  i 

A«  The  Sunday  following ;  I  think  the  9th. 

Q.  State  how  much  time  it  requires  a  short-hand  writer  to  write  out  hiano^e^ 
in  what  is  called  long-hand,  compared  with  that  which  is  required  in  takios; 
down  the  notation. 

A.  We  generally  reckon  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  speed  in  wnti&g 
long-hand  and  short-hand  as  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh. 

Q.  That  is,  it  takes  six  or  seven  times  as  long  to  wiite  out  the  speech  u  :t 
does  to  take  the  notes? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  then  t 
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A.  There  are  frequently  intermptions  in  the  coarse  of  a  speeefa ;  there  are 
frequent  paoses  of  a  speaker,  and  a  great  many  things. 

Q.  Bnt  ttippoBe  there  are  no  pauses,  bnt  70a  are  merelj  taking  down  the 
Bpeeeht 

A.  If  a  man  talks  steadilj  for  two  or  three  minutes  together,  it  will  take  from 
twelre  to  twenty  nunntes  to  write  out  what  he  may  say  in  three  minutes'  time, 
ordhuurily. 

Q.  That  is,  four  times  as  long? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  he  speaks  rapidly  and  excitedly  i 

A.  If  he  is  a  very  fluent  speaker  it  may  take  longer. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  speakers  as  to  that  ? 

A.  A  very  great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  In  a  rapid  speaker  what  is  the  proportion  of  time  ? 

A.  My  last  answer  covers  it :  I  cannot  say  more  precisely  than  that. 

Q.  Does  the  standard  you  gi^e  of  four  times  as  long  apply  to  those  who 
speak  deliberately  7 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would.  A  man  could  easily  write  out  the  remarks  of  a 
deliberate  speaker  in  four  times  the  length  of  time. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  proportion  of  time  in  the  case  of  a  rapid  speaker  ? 

A.  Some  men  speak  about  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  thirty  words  a  minute. 
A  long-hand  writer  can  write  out  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  words  a  minute 
Bteadihr,  if  he  is  a  rapid  penman  and  has  no  difficulty  in  reading  his  notes. 

Q.  Then  it  ought  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  long  for  a  rapid  speaker  ? 

A.  About  seyen  times  as  long. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  to  two  hundred  ? 

A.  That  18  about  seven  times. 

Q.  Then  the  long-hand  writer  who  is  reporting  will  get,  in  case  of  a  rapid 
speaker,  one  word  in  seven  1 

A.  If  he  attempts  to  write  out  in  full.  ^ 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  whole  of  your  report  of  the  speech  was 
publiahed  in  the  Times  from  all  your  notes  t 

A.  Not  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  condensed  for  that  publication  ? 

A.  It  was  considerably  condensed. 

Q  Was  Andrew  Johnson  a  rapid  speaker  in  the  manner  that  he  spoke  t 

A.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  fluent  speaker  and  a  very  incoherent  <Mie. 

Q.  Repeating  fr«auently  his  words  t 

A.  Very  frequently ;  very  tautological,  very  verbose. 

Q.  Does  that  enable  him  to  be  taken  with  more  ease  ? 

A.  It  enables  him  to  be  taken  with  more  ease. 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  experience  that  there  are  men  who  by  practice  in 
long-hand  by  abbreviationa  can  follow  very  accurately  or  quite  accurately  a 
spesiker  who  spoke  aa  Andrew  Johnson  spoke  ? 

A  I  ihwk  they  could  give  the  sense  of  his  speeeh  without  doing  him  any 
injustice. 

Q.  How  was  it,  taking  into  consideration  the  interruptions,  supposing  such  a 
writer  had  been  taking  him  from  the  balcony  1 

A.  He  would  have  to  indicate  the  interruptions ;  he  oould  not  write  them  out. 

Q.  Bnt  could  he  get  the  sense  of  what  the  speaker  was  saying  f 

A.  Of  the  speaker  or  the  interruptions  ? 

Q.  Of  the  speaker. 

A.  Yes  he  could. 
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By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  A  loBg-ha^d  writer  may  take  the  eense  and  snbstaoee  of  a  speech;  tkat 
is,  he  may  take  ihe  sense  and  sabstance  as  to  his  ideas  of  what  are  the  seose 
and  snbstanoe? 

A.  UndQubtedly ;  he  most  relj  on  his  own  view  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
said. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  By  dictating  a  report  from  the  notes»  with  another  person  to  write  ottt,  it 
can  be  mnch  more  rapialy  written  ont,  can  it  not  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  one-fbnrth. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  pnt  this  report  in  evidenee.  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Let  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly. 

The  report  made  by  the  witness,  Joseph*  A.Dear,  is  as  follows : 

Speech  from  baleonjf  of  SmUkeru  Bold, 

After  a  few  words  of  thanks  Mr.  Johason  was  intorrupted  with  incpuiies  *'  about  New 
Orleans/'  and  in  reply  be  charged  the  responsibility  of  that  riot  on  Congress,  saying  it  wu 
certainly  planned  and  that  every  drop  of  blood  shed  in  it  rested  on  the  sldrtf  of  the  radical 
Congress,  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  haring  been  a  trartor,  asked  had  he  played 
**  Judas"  to  Thaddeos  Btevens  Wendeli  PhHUps  or  Charles  Sumaer,  spoke  of  the  ibajor. 
ity  in  Coogress  as  **thi8  same  perseeating  ne&rions  and  diabolical  clan"  and  refenivgto 
an  intermption  about  **  Moses"  said  that  there  were  other  men  in  the  country  who  claimed 
their  sympathy  besides  colored  men. 

{Tranteript  ofni>t^re$umtd,)  *  '  •  •  •      •      »  » 

who  have  got  the  shackles  upon  their  limbs  and  which  are  as  nmdi  nnder  control  and  wiQ 
of  tba  master  as  the  colored  men  who  were  emancipated  (hisses  and  cheers)  and  I  call  Tip<»i 
you  as  freemen  to  advocate  the  iieedom  of  the  white  mau  as  well  as  the  colored  man.  I  tare 
nothing  to  complain  about  emancipation.  I  tried  to  do  as  much  and  have  done  as  mnch  as— 
and  when  thep  talk  about  Moses  and  the  promised  land — ^where  is  the  promised  land  that 
these  people  propose  to  lead  them  to  when  tney  talk  about  taking  them  out  of  America  and 
sendingihem  to  other  climes  what  is  it  they  propose?  Why  it  is  to  give  them  a  Freed* 
men's  bureau  and  then  what  f  Whgr  here  in  the  south  it  is  not  necessary  for  ine  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  system  and  how  it  operates.  We  know  slaves  have  been  worked  here 
before.  Their  original  owners  bought  the  land  and  bougllt  the  negroes,  paid  all  the  expemes 
of  carrying  on  the  farm  and  in  the  end  after  bringing  the  products  to  the  market,  if  there 
was  any  profit  on  them  these  men  put  it  into  their  pocket 

I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  your  jpassions,  and  when  reason  and  argument  again 
resume  their  sway  on  tne  public  mind  this  prejudice  must  give  way  and  reason  and  ^p- 
ment  become  triumphant.  Now  let  me  call  your  V-tontion  to  a  single  fact,  the  bureau.  Tbls 
slavery  was  aa  aoetosed  InstitatioQ  but  after  emanoipatiaa  took  place  the  Congress  here  nre 
us  our  commissioners,  ^ave  us  twelve  millions  of  doUars,  placed  the  power  in  the  hMids  oz  the 
President  or  the  Executive,  who  was  to  work  this  machinery  with  tibe  army  to  sustain  it.  and 
let  us  work  the  four  millions  of  slaves.  In  fine  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  was  a  simple  proposition 
to  transfer  the  four  million  of  slaves  fn  the  United  States  firom  their  original  owners  to  a  nev 
set  of  taskmasters.  I  hod  been  laboring  for  years  to  try  and  gel  them  fined  and  I  was  opposed 
to  seeing  them  traasferred  to  a  new  set  of  taskmasters  to  be  worked  with  more  rigor  than 
before.  Yes,  under  this  new  system  they  would  work  the  slaves,  the  government  was  (o 
bear  all  the  expense  and  if  there  was  any  profits  left  they  would  pocket  them.  So  much 
for  this  question.  I  merely  intended  to  tender  yon  h^e  tonight  my  thanks  toniglit  as  wa 
go  along  aad  not  to  talk  about  this  Congress  that  says  the  President  is  wrong  becauss  ke 
vetoed  the  freedmen*s  Bureau  Bill,  and  Mcause  the  President  exercised  the  veto  power,  he 
has  committed  a  high  offance  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  impeached.  (No.)  Yea  they  are 
ready  to  impeach  him  and  if  they  were  satisfied  of  having  as  large  a  majority  in  the  next 
Congress  ss  this,  they  would  upon  some  pretext  of  violaSng  some  law  or  someproriskMi 
of  the  Constitiitlon  they  woald  vacate  the  ExMutive  of  the  United  States.  As  tti^  talking 
about  Uie  soldiers  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  to  this  immaculate  Coogrsss, 
this  Congress  which  can  make  war  upon 

upon  the  ? 
the  President  because  he  stands  by  the  { Constitution  and  exercises  thsvStopowsrlD  behalf  of 
the  people  they  dared  to  talk  about  impeachment 
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By  way  of  immortaUiiiigf  tiMnuwlTM  an4  inerMsing  the  oonfidBBce  vf  thto  Boldiera, 

tliroagboat  this  countzy  At  one  uxne  they  talked  about  impeachmeat.    (How  abont  the 

JFeaians  T)    (Laughter)    fio  far  aa  tlie  Femana  ase  ooneenied  let  me  ask  any  Femana,  if 

there  are  any  here  to-niffht,  io  go  back  to  m^  hielory  and  uy  who  ia  the  dark  dayti  of 

Know-notkingism,  stood  and  made  more  sacrifice  for  their  righto.    It  has  been  my  pecnliar 

uiisfortune  always  to  have  fierce  opposition  because  I  ha^e  always  strack  my  blows  direct 

ajid  fought  with  the  right,  and  Constitmtion  os  my  side.    Yes  here  was  the  law  of  neutrality 

and  I  was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitation  and  see  that  law  faithfully  executed    (**  Why 

didn't  you  do  it  f  **)    The  law  was  ezecnted,  send  because  it  was  ezecated  they  raised  a 

clamor  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  Fenians  and  they  pretended  to  repeal  the  law,  but  left  it 

Just  as  it  was.    They  knew  that  whenever  a  law  was  presented  to  bm  pvoper  in  its  character 

and  softening  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  it  would  meet  my  hearty  approbation.    But, 

to  return  to  the  soldier,  as  they  were  pret^  well  broken  down  and  losingconfidence  at  the 

end  of  secession,  thev  thought  they  must  do  something  for  the  soldier.    What  did  they  do  7 

AtVho  hss  done  more  for  the  soldier  than  I  have  T  who  has  sacrificed  more  for  the  soldier  than 

I  have?    But  they  to  nftike  them  the  friends  of  the  soldier  thev  come  forward  witib  a 

proposition — to  do  what  7    I'o  give  to  Uie  soldier  fif^  dollars  (t50)  bounty  if  he  has  served 

two  (2)  years,  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  if  he  has  served  three  (3)  years.   Now  mark  this. 

The  colored  man  that  served  two  years  can  get  his  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  bounty,  but 

the  white  man  must  serve  three  for  his. 

•But  that  is  not  the  point.    While  they  were  tickling  and  attempting  to  please  the  soldier 
by  giving  him  fifty  (|50)'dollars  for  two  (2)  years  services  they  took  it  Into  their  head  to 
give  somebody  else  a  bounty,  not  of  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  two  years  services — ^now,  atten- 
tion i  as  I  want  to  make  an  impression  on  your  minds  of  the  facts— When,  the  brave  boy  who 
baa  followed  his  gallant  Officer,  who  slept  on  the  tented  field,  who  perilled  his  hfe,  shed  his 
blood  and  left  his  limbs  behind  him,  he  can  get  fifty  ($60)  dollars  bounty  if  he  has  served  two 
years,  but  the  Member  of  Congress  who  never  smelt  gunpowder  can  gat  four  thousand  dcdlars 
($4,000)  extra  pay    (Loud  dieers)  ,  That  is  a  true  picture  my  oonntiymen  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  past.    Fellow*citiaens  you  are  all  fanuliar  with  tne  work  of  restoration ;  you 
know  that  ever  smce  the  rebellion  collapsed  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by 
the  Executive  department  of  the  Government — ^iafact,  all  haa  been  done  except  the  admission 
of  the  members  of  the  eleven  States  that  went  into  rebellion,  but  having  laid  down  their  alms, 
abolished  slavery,  repudiated  their  debto  and  sent  loyal  representatives,  everything  has  been 
done  except  the  admission  of  the  representatives  which  all  the  States  are  oenstituttoiially 
entitled  to.    When  you  examine  the  Constitutioit  of  the  United  states  you  will  find  that  you 
cannot  refuse  to  any  state  its  su£&age  in  the  Senate    (They  have  never  been  oot)    That's 
so !  and  I  have  always  said  they  could  not  go  out  (cheers)  and  that  being  sa  they  are 
entitled  to  their  equal  suffrage  in  the  United  Statea  Senate,  and  no  power  has  the  right  or  can 
deprive  them  of  it  without  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    And  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  representatives  in  the  House.    It  used  to  be  said  that  when  the  states 
refused  to  send  their  representatives  that  that  was  secession,  a  breaking  up  of  the  Union. 
Now  the  Badical  pftrty  have  turaad  round  and  say  that  the  Statas  are  not  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.    That  is  to  say  they  are  dissolutionisto  and.  their  positiaa  now  is 
to  perpetuate  the  dissolntion  of  the  UnioA  and  that  too  while  they  deny  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation they  impose  on  them  taxation — a  principle  upon  which  in  the  revolution  your  fathers 
resisted  the  power  of  Great  Britain.    We  deny  the  right  of  taxation  without  representation — 
this  ia  one  of  the  great  principles  of  our  ^vernment*    (Cheers.)    liSt  the  govanmient  be 
restored,  let  peace  be  restored.    Many  years  I  have  labored  for  and  I  am  for  it  now.    I  deny 
this  doctrine  of  secession  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  whether  from  the  North  or 
South.    I  am  opposed  to  it.    I  am  for  the  Union  of  these  stotes  for  the  thirty-six  stars  rep- 
resenting thirty-six  stetes  remaining  where  the^  are.    I  am  for  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers 
have  made  it  and  handerl  it  down  to  us  and  if  it  is  altered  or  amended  let  it  be  done  in  the 
mode  appointed  for  it  bv  that  instrument  itself  and  in  no  other.    I  am  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.    Let  me  ask  this  people  here  tonight  if  we  have  not  shed  enough  blood.    Let 
me  ask  this  people  here  tonight,  are  you  prepared  to  go  into,  to  go  into,  another  civil  war? 
(No.^    Let  me  ask  this  neople  here  toni|^t :  are  they  prepared  to  set  Man  upon  man  and  in 
the  name  of  God  lift  up  nis  aand  against  the  throat  of  his  brother  7    Are  you  prmared  to  see 
our  fields  again  laid  waste  our  commerce  and  business  suspended  and  all  tsade  stopped  ? 
Axe  we  prepared  to  see  this  land  that  gave  a  brother  birth,  drenched  in  a  brother's  blood  ?    I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  man  May  sin  and  that  a  man  May  repent  and  sometimes 
that  having  sinned  Sl  having  repented  it  makes  him  a  better  man  than  before,  (Cheeis.) 

I  know  it  has  been  said  iakt  I  have  exercised  the  pardoning  power.  Yes,  I  have  (efaeers) 
And  I  reckon  I  have  pardoned  more  men  than  any  other  man  livin|p  on  the  habitable  globe. 
Yes,  I  turned  forty-seven  thousand  of  our  men,  who  were  engaged  m  this  struggle,  who  were 
Ia  prison  with  the  arms  we  captured — I  turned  them  loose.  I«rge  numbers  have  applied  for 
pardons  and  thus  I  have  granted  pardons  to  some.  But  by  some  I  am  attempted  to  pe  held 
responsible  for  doing  wrong.  Yes,  there  are  some  who  stoyed  at  home  and  did  not  go  into 
the  field  who  call  out  about  blood  and  punishment  and  makixib  .treason  odious  and  all  that 
(Laughter)  who  never  pmelled  gunpowder  on  the  other  side,  xea  they  would  condemn  and 
they  would  hang  and  torture  and  all  that  and  they  that  make  the  comparison— but  if  I  have 
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erred  I  liATe  emd  on  nercy'B  ride  and  some  of  these  eroaken  anome  to  set  up  that  thej  m 
better  than  the  Saviour  of  man^d,  himflelf— a  hind  of  over  rig^hteonaneee— thlnUnij^  tbey  in 
better  than  attybody-elsaand  are  always  waalinf^  to  do  the  Deity's  work,  thinking  tbej  eaa 
do  better  than  he  can.  Tes,  the  Savioor  eame  and  found  man  sentenced  and  nnder  the  kw 
bat  when  they  repented  he  said,  **  let  them  liT<e."  Instead  of  paldnp^  them  to  death  he  wnt 
npon  and  was  there  painfally  nailed  by  those  unbelievers  that  I  have  spoken  of  and  diere 
shed  his  blood  and  died  that  you  and  I  ml^ht  Hve.  Will  Ton  execute  and  put  to  death  fi^ 
million  of  people?  It  is  an  absurdity  and  is  Impracticable  even  if  it  were  right,  but  ica 
a  violation  of  all  law,  human  and  diWne.    (Hang  Jeff  Davis.) 

Yon  call  on  Jndm  ChaM  to  hang  Jeff.  Davis  t  will  youT  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  the 
court,  I  am  not  the  Jmry  nor  the  Judge.  Before  the  case  comes  to  me,  and  all  other  cues, 
it  would  <hav«  to  come  as  a  case  or  application  for  pardon.  That  is  the  onlv  way  cases  en 
come  before  me.  Why  don't  Judge  Chase,  Cbiet  Justice  of  the  United  States  in  whon 
district  he  la— why  don  t  he  try  him  f  But  perhaps  I  can  answer  the  question,  and  as  soise- 
times  people  will  be  facetious  and  indulee  in  repartee,  I  might  ask  vou  a  question— wbr 
dont  vou  hang  Thad  Stevens  and  Wendell  Phillips  f  [Hisses,  Laughter,  and  Cheers.]  I 
say  tnat  a  trauor  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  as  bad  as  a  tnitor  at  the  other.  I  know  men  oa 
some  occasions  who  repeat  sayings  that  have  been  placed  in  their  mouths  by  th^  superiors, 
who  have  not  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  say  themselves,  but  have  their  nnder9tn|>- 
pers  come  forward.  I  Know  there  are  some  who  talk  about  the  elective  franchise  foMrhiu 
they  waited  to  overturn  the  Mvemment  of  Louisiana,  who  say,  *'  We  must  make  contrKd 
and  send  men  to  these  colored  people  and  maaajra  their  affain  for  them,  and  yet  aay  they  tn 
competent  to  go  to  Congress  and  and  manage  amdrs  of  state.  Before  you  commence  tlirow- 
ing  vour  stones  you  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  dont  live  in  glass  houses.  Then  wfaj 
all  this  clamor  f  Dont  you  see,  my  countrymen,  it  is  a  question  of  power  and  being  in 
power  it  is  their  object  to  perpetuate  their  power.  Hence  when  you  turn  anj  of  them  ont 
of  Office  they  talk  about  **  oread  and  butter."  Tes,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  complete  breed 
and  butter  party  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  government,  and  hence  when  you  make  an 
offer  to  take  a  single  piece  out  of  their  mouths  how  they  clamor.  The  man  who  has  stayed 
at  home  four  or  five  or  rix  years  and  rrown  fiit  and  indulged  in  all  the  emoluments  of 
office  and  erown  rich,  when  you  talk  about  turning  one  or  them  out  it  is  "proscriptknr 
and  heooe  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress  of  tho  United  States  to  pass  a  law  pretent- 
ing  the  Executive  from  turning  any  one  out.  (Turn  them  all  out)  Hence,  dont  you  see 
what  the  policv  was  to  be. 

How  were  the  people  to  get  hold  of  the  offices.  The  idea  of  rotation  in  office  of  the  dsts 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of;  but  mv  belief  is  that  when  one  set  of  men 
have  been  in  long  enough  it  is  time  somebody  else  should  have  a  turn.  How  are  these  on 
to  be  turned  out  T  (Kick  them  out)  How  is  Uiis  to  be  done  unless  you  can  reach  tbra 
through  the  Executive.  Congress  proposes  to  pass  laws  to  keep  them  in.  How  is  this  to 
be  done  unless  it  is  bv  the  President  or  the  United  States,  Well  let  me  say  to  you,  if  yos 
will  stand  by  me  in  vindication  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  trying  to  give  tke 
soldiers  and  people  a  chance,  I  will  ki^  tiiem  out  as  fest  as  I  can  (Loud  cheers.)  I  csn 
not  for  the  ■Msnaees,  for  the  taunts,  the  jeers,  the  threats.  I  don't  intend  to  be  bullied  by 
my  enemies  or  even  overawed  by  my  friends  but  God  being  willing  with  your  help  I  will 
veto  every  measure  of  theirs  whenever  they  come  before  me.  I  place  myselr  on  the  mmparts 
of  the  Constitution  and  when  I  see  the  enemy  approaching  so  long  as  I  have  eyes  to  see  or 
ears  to  hear  or  a  tongue  to  sound  the  alarm  so  help  me  CTod  I  wm  do  it  and  oUl  for  yon  to 
the  rescue  (Load  cheers.)  I  tell  you  here  to>night  that  the  constitution  of  the  eouatiy 
has  been  encroached  upon,  the  dtadal  of  liberty  is  heing  endangered  (Go  in  Andy!)  Oodo 
up  to  the  work  and  protect  your  Constitution  as  the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  reogions  lib- 
erty for  it  is  the  ark  of  our  safety.  Yes  let  me  ask  you  to  ding  to  the  Constitution  in  this 
great  struggle  for  freedom  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank  in  the  night  wb«a 
the  tempest  flows  around  him.  So  mr  as  my  public  life  is  concerned  the  people  of  Itissoori 
knew  that  my  efforts  have  been  in  that  direction  whic^  would  elevate  the  great  masses  of  tlw 
people.  Where  is  the  speech  or  vote  of  mine  but  what  hss  always  had  a  tendeney  to  elevate 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  when  they  talk  about  tyraniur  or  despotism  where  is 
one  act  of  Andrew  Johnson's  that  has  encroached  upon  the  riirhts  of  a  freeman. 

But  because  I  have  stood  upon  the  outworks  of  freedom  and  have  sounded  an  alarm  heoce 
all  this  detraction  that  has  been  heaped  upon  me.  Then  in  conclusion  here  to-night  I  hsod 
over  the  flag  of  your  country  with  tnirtyi-six  stars  upon  it*  I  hand  over  the  Constitution  of 
your  oountiy  with  the  chaige  and  responsihility  of  preserving  it  intact  I  hand  over  to  yoo 
to-night  the  great  ofarcle  of  these  states.  I  hsnd  tnem  over  to  you,  the  people;  I  must  I 
have  always  trusted  the  people.  The  great  questions  which  pertain  to  your  inteiest  X  band 
them  over  to  vou  with  the  charge  to  preserve  them  as  men  who  can  rise  above  paity 
&  oome  around  the  altar  of  a  common  country  db  with  faces  upturned  to  heaven  swear  by 
him  and  all  shall  sink  into  the  dust  but  that  the  constitutiott  shall  be  preserved.  Let  c« 
stand  up  for  the  Union  of  thefe  States,  let  us  fight  the  enemies  of  the  govemment  eooie  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may.  You  understand  what  niy  position  is— no  tyranny— and  with 
you  to-night,  I  leave  the  Union  in  your  hands  with  the  coii^ence  I  have  always  had  tb«t 
the  people  will  redress  all  wrongs  and  set  the  govemment  right.    Then  gentieaien  of  this 
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(TT^at  city  of  the  Western  Stetos  In  Mding  joa  fanwett  I  leave  aft  hi  yonr  eliar{|pe  and  thank 
Toa  cnatly  tat  the  eovdiid  weloone  yon  hm  crren  me  to  Tear  eilj  (Loiid  dbecra.) 

*  JOSEPH.  A.  X>BAB, 

BoBSST  8.  Ghbw  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Managef  Buti«br  : 

Qnution.  Yoa  are  employed  in  the  State  Department  1 

Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f 

A.  Chief  clerk. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  Bupervise  and  know  the  commifinions  iBsned? 

A.  The  daty  deyolves  particularly  upon  the  commisBion  clerk  of  the  depart- 
meot  to  prepare  ali  GommiBsions.  The  commiBsion  is  first  made  oat  by  a  clerk 
who  IB  called  the  commisBion  clerk  of  the  department.  It  is  brought  to  me, 
and  by  me  sent  to  the  President.  When  returned  with  the  PreBidenCs  signa- 
ture it.i0  submitted  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  countersigns  it.  It 
then  goes  to  the  eommiBsion  clerk  for  the  seal  to  be  affixed. 

Q.  Then,  when  it  does  not  belong  to  yoor  department,  where  does  it  go, 
▼ben  it  is  not  a  commisision  of  an  officer  in  your  department  ? 

A.  To  the  Treasniy. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  nndentand,  the  commissions  of  offioers  in  the  Treasury 
are  prepared  at  your  department  7 

A.  Tes,  air;  of  a  portion  of  the  officers  of  the  Treasnij. 

Q.  Such  as  whom  ? 

A.  Sueh  as  comptrollers,  auditors,  treasurers,  assistant  treasurers,  officers 
of  tbe  mint,  commissioners  of  the  revenue. 

Q.  Secretary  and  assistant  secretary  1 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

A.  Then,  after  being  prepared,  they  are  sent  to  the  Treasury  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  that  belong  there  f 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  belonging  to  your  office  are  issued  from  yonr  oflfoe  ? 

A.  From  the  Department  of  State, 

Q.  Now,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  whether,  after  the  passage  of 
tbe  civil-tenure  act,  any  change  was  made  in  the  commissions  oi  the  officers  of 
your  department  to  conform  to  that  act? 

A.  I'here  was. 

Q.  What  was  that  change?  Tell  us  how  the  commission  ran  in  that  regard 
before  and  how  it  has  been  since. 

A.  (Referring  to  forms.)  The  form  of  the  old  commisBion  was  **  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  Those  words 
bare  been  stricken  out,  and  the  words  '*  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
Uw"  inserted. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  commissions? 

A.  That  applies  to  all  commissions. 

Q.  When  was  that  done? 

A.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

Q.  About  how  soon,  if  you  can  tell  us,  one  month  or  ten  days  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  when  the  first  case  came  up,  making  it  necessary 
f>^r  the  commission  derk  to  prepare  a  commission,  he  applied  for  instructions 
under  that  act. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  then  examined  in  the  department  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  this  change  made  after  that  examination  or  before? 

A.  After  the  examination. 
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Q.  Was  it  made  by  A^  diieetton  of  the  Seeretexy  or  not  7 

A.  The  case  was  tafamitted  bj  the  Secretary  to  die  legal  examiner,  md 
his  opinion  the  change  was  made. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Secretaiy? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  print  the  form  of  yonr  commissions  on  parchment  by  oopper-pke, 
do  von  not  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  copper-plate  then  changed  to  make  all  forms  T 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  For  the  varions  kinds  of  commissions? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  blank  fbnns  of  the  Tarioos  kinds  of  commissions  issaed  bj 
yonr  department? 

A.  I  have.    [Ph)dncing  a  number  of  blank  forms.] 

Q.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  being  the  t^nre- 
of-civil-office  act,  were  all  the  commissions  issued  to  hold  office  *<  during  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  Prei^ident  for  the  time  being  ?"  Were  they  all  issued  m  dut 
form? 

A.  They  were  all  issued  in  that  form. 

Q.  Since  this  change  have  all  commissions  been  issued  in  the  changed  formt 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Have  such  changed  commissions  been  signed  by  the  President? 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  there  been,  down  to  to-day,  any  other  change  than  the  one  you  hsTe 
stated? 

A.  None  at  all,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Has  any  commission  whatever  for  any  officer  been  sent  oat  from  yonr 
department  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  except  in  this  changed  form? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Gould  there  have  been,  except  by  accident,  without  yonr  knowing  it? 

A.  Not  unless  bv  accident. 

Mr.  Manager  BirrLBR,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)    I  now  propose, 

Sentlemen,  to  offer  these  forms  in  evidence,  but  I  wul  not  read  them  umeM  you 
esire. 

Mr.  Stanbery.    You  will  allow  us  to  ask  some  questions  first,  1  suppose. 
Mr. ^Manager  Butler.    Certainly. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chew,  as  I  understand  you,  the  old  form  contained  this  clause, "  said 
officer  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  durine  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  time  being."    That  was  the  old  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  that  the  words  "during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  "  are  now  len  out,  and  the  words 
**  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law"  are  inserted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hiive  you  ever  changed  one  of  your  plates  or  forms  so  as  to  introduce  in 
place  of  what  was  there  before  these  words,  "  to  hold  until  removed  by  the 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  i" 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  ? 

A.  We  never  have. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  any  commission  has  been  issued  to  a  head  of  Depart* 
ment  different  from  those  that  von  issued  before  the  tennre^f-office  act  t  Has 
any  commission  since  thlit  act  Deen  issued  to  a  head  of  department  t 
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A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.    I  brought  no  fonna  of  commission  to  a  head  of 
Department,  and  did  not  examine  that  question. 
Q.  Bave  you  a  separate  plate  for  the  commission  of  a  head  of  department  ? 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Bat  yon  recollect  no  instance  in  which  any  change  has  been  made  there  i 
A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  commission  issued  to  a  head  of  department  since 
March  2,  1867? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Then,  of  course,  tjiere  is  no  change. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.     Of  course  not ;  that  is  what  we  have  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Hand  to  the  clerk  all  the  forms  you 
have  brought  with  you.     We  offer  them  in  evidence. 

The  forms  offered  in  evidence  are  as  follows : 

Tmpararjf  commission  of  deputy  postmaster — Old  form.     In  the  form  now  used^  the  words  in 
krackets  art  omitted^  and  the  words  "  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  "  inserted. 


,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 

greeting : 

Know  je,  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integpitj,  ability,  and  punctn- 

ality  of ,  I  do  appoint deputy  postmaster ,  and  do  authorize  and 

emoower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law  ;  and  to  have 
aod  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of 

Tif^ht  sppeitaining  unto  him  the  said [during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of 

Uie  United  States  for  the  time  being,  and]  until  the  end  of  the  next  sessiou  of  the  Senate  ol 
the  United  States,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seid  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

GiTen  under  mv  hand  at  the  city  of  Washing^n  the  —  dav  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

LL.S.]  . 

Bj  the  President : 


SeereiMry  of  State. 

New  form  permanent  postmaster. — No  form  of  old  commission  in  the  department, 

-,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents, 

greeting :  • 

Know  ye,  that,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  punctu- 

tlity  of ,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  f^vice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate,  do  appoint deputy  postmaster ,  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  exe- 
cute and  fulfil  the  duties  of  thiat  office  according  to  law  ;  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
c-ffice,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining 

onto  him,  the  said  — —  ,  for  the  term  of ,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribea 

by  law. 

in  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of.  the 
United  States  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the         . 

[L.  8.]  '.. 

BythePreeident: 


Secretary  of  State. 

[PoBtroasters  are  appointed  for  four  years.  The  words  '*  unless  the  Pt^sident 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  should  be  pleased  sooner  to  revoke  and 
determine  this  commission  "  are  now  omitted,  and  the  words  "  subject  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  law  "  inserted.] 

23  1  P 
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Newfornif  temporary  eommissUm  of  marshal  and  attorney.    In  commitsionM  of  mankal  "iiii> 

gence"  is  used  instead  of  '* learning.^* 


— ,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  to  all  toko  shall  see  these praati, 

greeting  : 

^  Know  ye,  that  reposing^  ppecial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  intejprity,  abilitj,  and  kamng 

of ,  I  do  appoint  him  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the ,  and  do  aniborize 

and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  ofiSce  a<.*cording  to  law ;  and  to  bare 
and  to  hold  the  said  ofiice,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thereunto  legiDr 

appertaining  unto  him,  the  said ,  [until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Scoai* 

of  the  United  States,  and  no  longer ;  ]  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  tlie 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  oor 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

[L.  s.] 

By  the  President : 


Secretary  of  State. 

Old  form, 

["  During  the  pleasure  of  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  longer,"  instead  of  the  words  in  brackets  in  the  above  form.] 

iVeto /orm,  ptrmanent  marshals  and  attorneys. 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  to  all  who  shall  see  tltese  prunit. 

greeting  : 

Enow  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability,  and  leamiBfi:of 

,  I  have  nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do 

appoint  him of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the ,  and  do  autbome 

and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law ;  and  to  bav« 
and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  a&d  emoluments  to  the  sani«  of 

right  appertaining  unto  him,  the  said • ,  for  the  term  of ,  snbjeci 

to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  tbe 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ^  in  the  year  of  oar 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  indepenctence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

Ll.  8.]  ■' 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State. 

,[This  commission  is  used  for  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  term  of  service!? 
four  years.  The  words  "  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  tim« 
being  should  be  pleased  to  revoke  and  determine  this  commission "  4re  nov 
strick<»n  out,  and  the  words  ***  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law"  are 
inserted.] 

Form  of  commission  forjudges.     Answers  for  permanent  or  temporary, 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  to  aU  who  shedl  see  these  presents: 

greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  uprightness,  and 

learning  of ,  I  have  nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  ana  consent  ef 

the  Senate,  do  appoint  him of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the ^"• 

and  I  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  office  accordli^ 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  s&id  office,  with 
all  the  powers,  privileges^  and  emoluments  to  the  same  of  right  af^eitaining  unto  him,  ^ 
said '. 
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Td  testimoDj  wbereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  nnder  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washin^n,  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the . 

[L.  8.]  . 

Bj  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State, 

[In  cases  of  jndges  of  territories  the  words  "  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law  "  are  inserted.  This  commission  is  used  for  judges  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  judges  of  district  courts  and  Territories, 
and  is  temporary  or  permanent,  as  the  case  may  be.] 

Form  of  new  commisnon  of  secretaries  of  legation  used  either  in  the  recess  or  session  of  the 

SenUte. 

,  President  of  the  United  SteUes  of  America^  to ,  greeting : 

Reposing  special  trust  and  con6dence  in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  do  appoint 

^or  DomiDate; secretary  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  of  America , 

sntborizing  yon  hereby  to  do  and  peitorm  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or 
office  doth  appertain,  or  as  may  be  given  you  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  same  to  hold  and 
exercise,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law. 

Id  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  —  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the • 

[L.  8.]  . 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  State, 

[The  words  **  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
tbe  time  being"  were  formerly  used.  J 

(Hd  temporary  consular  commission, 
TkePrisideni  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents^  greeting: 

Kdow  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 

' ~,  I  do  appoint  him  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America and  such  other  parts 

u  shall  be  nearer  thereto  than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the 
Uoited  States,  within  the  same  allegiance;  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  have  and^ 
to  hold  the  said  office,  abd  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and 
aathorities  to  the  same  of  right  appertaining,  [during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  for  the  time  beio^,  and]  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  longer,  he  demanding  and  receiving  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office 
whatever  which  shall  not  be  expressly  established  by  some  law  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
do  hereby  enjoin  all  captains,  masters,  and  commanders  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  armed  or 
Tinarmed,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  said  States,  as  well  as  all  other  of  their  citizens,  to 

acknowledge  and  consider  him,  the  said ,  accordingly.    And  I  do  hereby  pray 

»nd  request ,  governors  and  officers,  to  permit  the  said _^  fully  and  peace- 

sbij  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  office  without  giving,  or  suffering  to  be  given  unto  him, 
Any  molestation  or  trouble :  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  afford  him  all  proper  countenance  and 
assistance ;  I  offering  to  do  the  same  for  all  those  who  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  recommended 
to  me  by . 

In  ti^stimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  band,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the  — . 

[L.  8.J  . 

By  the  President: 


Secretary  of  State, 

[The  words  in  brackets  have  been  omitted  since  the^tassage  of  the  tenure-of- 
office  act] 
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New  permanent  eansnlar  cdmmissions. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to  all  who  shall  gee  these  presenlSt  gru^: 
Know  je,  that  reposiDg  special  tmst  and  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integritj  of 


,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  do  appcHut 

him ^—  of  the  United  States  of  America  — —  and^nch  other  parts  as  sball  be 

nearer  thereto  than  to  the  residence  of  any  other  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the  United  8tatN 
within  the  same  allegriance  ;  and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said 
office,  and  to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and  anthorities  to 

the  same  of  right  appertaining,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  ;  the  said 

-  demanding  and  receiving  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office  whatever  which  shall  not  be 
expressly  established  by  some  law  of  the  United  States.  And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  all  captains, 
masters,  and  commanders  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  sailing  unoer  tbe 
flag  of  the  said  States,  as  well  as  all  other  of  their  citizens,  to  acknowledge  and  consider  bim 
the  said accordingly.  And  I  do  hereby  pray  and  request ,  governors  and  offi- 
cers, to  permit  the  said fully  and  peaceably  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said  office 

without  giving,  or  suffering  to  be  given  unto  him,  any  molestation  or  trouble;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  afford  him  all  proper  countenance  and  assistance ;  I  offering  to  do  the  same  for 
all  those  who  shall  in  like  manner  be  recommended  to  me  by . 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of  ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the . 

[L.  S.1  . 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State, 

[Heretofore  this  commiBsion  read  "  dnring  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
ITnited  States  for  the  time  being/'] 

Forms  of  commissions  used  for  governors,  secretaries  of  Territories^  and  officers  under  the  ssptr- 
vision  of  other  departments,  S^c,  eiUier  permanent  or  temporary,  as  the  ease  may  he. 

,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  pre8enti,grutai' 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of 

-,  I  do  appoint  him ,'and  do  authorize  and  empower  him  tp  execute  and  folfil 


the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  tbe 
powers,  privileges  and  emoluments  thereunto  of  right  appertaining,  unto  him,  the  said 

• 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  tbe 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of—,  iu  tbe  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  StatH 

of  America  the . 

[L   8.]  ' 

By  the  President :     ^ 
^■^— —  « 

Secretary  of  Stale, 

Form  of  old  eommisnon  of  permanent  ministers  plenipotentiary  issued  as  far  hack  as  1790. 

— — ,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerieaj  to tgteeHug: 

Reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  have  nomi- 
nated, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint,  you  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  cf  America ,  authorizing  yoo 

hereby  to  do  and  perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  tbe  said  place  or  office  dotb 
appertain,  or  as  may  be  duly  given  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  said  office  to  hold  and  exer- 
cise during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  (he day  of ^  in  the  year  of  o«i 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independenco  of  the  Umted  States 

of  America  the . 

[L.  8.]  . 

By  the  President: 


Secretary  of  State, 
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[The  words  *'  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  time  being"  are  now  stricken  out,  and  the  words  "  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  law"  inserted.  The  same  with  commissions  for  ministers  resident 
and  secretaries  of  legation.] 

form  of  old  eammission  of  minister$  resident,  permanent  or  temporary,  and  ia  used  for  tempo* 
rary  commissions  of  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary. 

-. ,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  td ,  greeting  : 

Reposinf^  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  integrity,  prudence,  and  ability,  I  liave 

nominated,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  do  appoint  you 

,  of  the  United  States  of  America, ,  authorizing^  you  nereby  to  do  and 

perform  all  such  matters  and  things  as  to  the  said  place  or  office  doth  appertain  or  as  may 
oe  given  yon  in  charge  hereafter,  and  the  said  office  to  hold  and  exercise  [during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.  ]  * 

In  testimony  iv  hereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the . 

[S.   L.]  . 

By  the  President : 

Secretary  of  State. 
[If  used  as  a  temporary  commission,  the  words  used  in  place  of  those  in 
brackets  are  "  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  longer."] 

Examination  of  Robert  S.  Chbw  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Question.  Mr.  Chew,  how  Ipng  have  70U  been  chief  clerk  ? 
Answer.  Since  July,  1S66. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Department  of  State  ? 
A.  Since  July,  1834. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  been  there  thirty-four  years  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  that  time  before  this  change  did  commissions  run  in  this  way ; 
"  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  President  V* 
A.  They  did. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  (Handing  a  written  paper  to  the  witness.)  I  suppose  you  know  Mr. 
Seward's  handwriting  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  the  letter  I  have  just  shown  you  signed  by  him } 

A.  It  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butliisr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  I  o£Fer  now,  gen- 
tlemen, a  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  and  sent  to  the 
managers,  of  all  the  appointments  and  removals  as  they  appear  in  the  State 
Department  of  officers  from  the  beginning  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Of  all  officers  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Of  heads  of  departments.  It  is  accompanied  with 
a  letter  simply  describing  the  list,  which  I  will  read,  as  mere  inducements. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  read  it : 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  March  26,  186&    ' 

8IR :  In  reply  to  the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  in  behalf  pf  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  two  schedules,  A  and  B. 

Schedule  A  presents  a  statement  of  all  removals  of  the  heads  of  departments  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  durine  the  session  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  records  of  this  aepartmeut. 
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Schedule  B  contains  a  statement  of  all  appointmeotB  of  heads  of  departmeots  at  ray  thK 
made  by  the  President  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session,  so  far  as  the  same  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Hon.  John  A.  Bingham.  Chairman, 

Schedule  A. 

List  of  removals  of  heads  of  departments  made  by  the  President  at  any  time  during  the  ttsnm 

of  the  Senate. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  removed  May  13,  1800. 

That  is  the  whole  of  schedule  A.    Then  comes 

Schedule  B. 

List  of  appointments  of  Ktads  of  departments  made  hy  the  President  at  any  time  inring  At 

session  of  the  Senate, 

Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  General,  June  1,  1794. 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  26,  1829. 

Afibury  Dickins,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  March  17,  1832. 

John  Robb,  A<:ting  Secretary  of  War,  June  8,  1832,  and  July  16,  1832. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  June  25.  1834. 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  January  19,  1835. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  April  29,  1836. 

Asbury  Dickins.  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  19,  1836. 

C.  A.  Harris,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  May  27,  1836. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  14,  1842,  and  June  30, 1842, 
and  March  1,  1843. 

John  Nelson,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ad  interim^  Febniary  29,  1844. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  2,  1844. 

Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  31,  1846. 

McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  9,  1847. 

John  Appleton,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  April  10,  1848. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  May  26,  1848. 

John  McGinnis,  Acting  Secretarj^of  the  Treasury,  June  20,  1850. 

Winfield  Scott,  Acting  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  July  23,  1850. 

William  S.  Derrick,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  December  23, 1850,  and  FebmarySO,  1^ 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  February  21,  1858. 

William  Hunler,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  19,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  AprU  26,  1852. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  1,  1852. 

William  L.  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  24,  1852,  and  June  10, 183& 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  July  6,  1852. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  August  19,  1852. 

William  L  Hodge,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  August  27,  1852,  and  December  31 
1852,  and  January  15,  ]85;i 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  3,  1853. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  January  19,  1857. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  March  3,  1857. 

Philip  Clayton,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  30,  1860. 

Isaac  Toucey,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  10,  1860. 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  August  2,  1861. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  18,  1861. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  1862,  and  January  25,  ld63,  and 
February  6,  1862,  and  April  9,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  11,  1662,  and  May  5, 1862. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  14,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  May  19,  1862. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  June  11,  1862,  and  June  30,  1862. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  8,  1863. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  December  23.  1863,  and  April  II,  1864. 

George  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  U,  1864,  and  April  27,  l^« 
and  June  7,  1864,  and  June  30,  1864. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  1865,  and  Febniary  1,  ISer*. 

Gorge  Harrington,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  March  4,  1865. 

William  E.  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  20,  1868. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  May  15,  1866. 

William  E.  Chandler,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  28,  1866. 

John  T.  Hartley,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  September  16,  1867,  and  N«^»l^ 
13,  1867. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  March  11,  1868. 
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Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  I  beg  to  ask  what  is  the  title  of  the  last  schedule  which  has 
JQst  been  read.    Will  the  manager  read  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  "  List  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made 
hj  the  President  at  any  time  during  the  session  of  the  Senate/'  (To  the  wit- 
ness.) You  told  us,  Mr.  Chew,  how  long  70U  had  been  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   How  long  was  that  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  July,  1834. 

Q.  We  see  by  the  list  that  there  have  been  certain  appointments  of  Acting 
Secretaries  of  State;  tell  us  under  what  circumstances  they  were  made. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.     We  must  ask  that  that  question  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  repeat  the  question.  (To  the  witness.)  There 
are  in  the  li^t  certain  acting  appointnwents,  like  those  of  M^.  Hunter,  Mr.  Appleton, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward.  I  do  not  ask  the  authority  under  which  they  were 
made  ;  but  I  ask  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made.  What  was 
the  necessity  for  making  them^ — the  absence  of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise  T 

A.  The  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Since  1834,  in  the  thirty-four  years  you  have  been  there,  has  there  been 
any  appointment  of  Acting  Secretary  except  on  account  of  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  this  time. 

Q.  By  whom  were  those  acting  appointments  made  1 

A.  They  were  made  by  the  President  or  by  his  order. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Did  the  letter  of  authority  in  most 
of  these  cases — take  Hunter's  case  and  Ap^eton's  case,  for  example — proceed 
from  the  head  of  the  department  or  from  the  President  7 

Mr.  EvABTS.  We  object  that  the  papers  must  be  produced  if  their  form  is 
to  be  considered  as  material. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  asking  for  form,  I  am  asking  for  fact. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  fact,  as  we  suppose,  what  the  authority  or  the  form 
of  authority  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  now  from  whence  and  by  whom  issued ; 
whether  the  letter,  whatever  may  be  its  form.,  came  directly  from  the  head  of 
the  department  to  the  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Hunter,  or  to  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was 
the  chief  clerk.  I  believe — whether  it  came  directly  from  the  head  of  the 
department  or  from  the  President. 

.Mr.  EvARTS.  The  objection  we  make  is  that  the  letter  of  authority  shows 
iirom  whom  it  came,  and  is  the  best  evidence  from  whom  it  came. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  Suppose  it  should  happen  to  turn  out  that  there  was 
not  any  letter  ? 

Ut,  Evarts.  Then  you  would  be  in  a  situation  where  you  could  prove  it  by 
some  other  evidence.    The  question  is  in  regard  to  letters  of  authority. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr'.  I  am  asking  from  whom  the  authority  proceeded, 
because  I  do  not  know  now  to  whom  to  send  to  ask  to  produce  the  letter  until 
I  find  out  who  wrote  it. 

The  Chibf  Justjcb,  (to  the  witness.)  Were  any  authorities  given  except 
in  writiDg  and  by  letter  ?  • 

Tbe  Witness.  Only  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  I  again  say,  sir,  that  I  am  not  able  to  know  whom 
to  send  to  until  I  can  ask  from  whom  those  letters  came.  That, is  competent 
always. 

TheCHiBP  JcsTicB.  You  can  ask  where  the  papers  are?  Where  these 
writingB  are  preserved  r 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Well,  I  am  inclined,  may  it  please  your  honor,  to  put 
this  question,  with  the  leave  of  the  presiding  officer.     (To  the  witness.)     From 
whom  did  these  letters  of  which  you  speak  come  ? 
Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  That  we  object  to. 
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The  Chibp  Jcsticb.  The  honorable  manager  will  reduce  his  question  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  I  propose  to  ask  is  whether  any  of  the  letters 
of  authority  this  witness  has  mentioned  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
from  any  other  officer.  If  he  says  they  all  came  from  the  President,  that  will 
end  the  inquiry.  If  he  says  they  all  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  1 
may  want  to  send  for  them.     I  really  cannot  understand  the  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  object  to  that  question! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  proof  of  the  authority  sought  to  be  proved,  except 
by  the  production  of  Ihe  writing  by  which  the  witness  has  stated  that  in  all 
cases  it  is  evidenced.  If  it  is  sought  to  be  proved  who  made  a  manual  delivery 
of  a  paper  where  manual  delivery  was  made  to  this  witness,  this  witness  caa 
speak  concerning  that,  and  give  such  information  as  pertains  to  that ;  but  he  can 
go  no  further. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  now  proving  the  authority,  I  am  proving  tbe 
source  of  authority.  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  from  which  source  of 
authority  these  letters  came.  If  they  came  from  the  President,  that  is  one 
thing,  and  then  I  can  apply  there,  if  I  choose,  for  them ;  whereas,  if  they  came 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  is  another  thing,  and  then  I  can  apply  thpre. 
I  am  asking,  in  the  usual  course  of  examination,  as  I  understand  tbe  examina- 
tions of  witnesses,  whence  certain  papers  came ;  were  tl\ey  the  papers  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  or  were  they  the  papers  of  the  President  1  That  does  not 
put  in  their  effect. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  mean  to  inquire  who  signed  the  letters  of  aathoritj  ,*  is 
that  your  irquiry? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mean  to  inquire  precisely  whether  the  letter  of 
authority  came  from  the  Secretary  or  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  mean  by  that  who  signed  the  letter,  or  do  you  mean  out 
of  whose  manual  possession  it  came  into  this  gentleman's  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  mean,  sir,  who  signed  the  letter,  if  you  put  it  ifi 
that  form. 

Mr.  Curtis,  That  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  but  for  the  purpose  of  identification  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  signature  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  letter  and  its  contents  as 
anything  else. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  this  offered  to  prove  who  signed  the  letter!  We  say  tbe 
paper  itself  will  show  who  signed  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difficulty  is  that  unless  I  talk  an  hour  tbe^e 
gentlemen  are  determined  that  I  never  shall  have  the  reply  on  my  proposition. 
My  proposition  is  not  to  prove  the  authority,  nor  to  prove  the  signature,  but  it 
is  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  paper ;  and  it  is  not  to  prove  that  it  was  a  letter 
of  authority,  because  Mr.  Seward  signed  it,  for  instance,  but  it  is  to  prove 
whether  I  am  to  look  for  my  evidence  in  a  given  direction  or  in  another  direc- 
tion. If  the  witness  says  that  Mr.  Seward  signed  it,  for  example,  I  shoalJ 
have  no  right  to  argue  to  the  Senate  that,  tberefbre,  it  was  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Seward ;  but  I  am  desirous,  if  I  can,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  worth  while  for 
me  to  go  any  further  than  to  argue  this  question ;  and  the  objection  seems  to 
me  over-sensitiveness. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by 
the  honorable  manager. 

The  Secretary  read  as"  follows : 

Question.  State  whether  any  of  the  letters  of  authority  which  jou  have  mentioned  came 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from  what  other  o£5cer  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  "Came  from  the  Secretary  of  State."  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  signed  by  him  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  anxious  upon  that  part  of  it,  sir.  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  question  as  it  stands. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  conceives  that  the  question  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  put  is  not  objectionable 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  put  it,  then,  with  the  leave  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  proceed  to  saj  that  if 
it  is  intended  to  ask  the  question  whether  these  documents,  of  which  a  list  is 
famished,  were  signed  bj  the  Secretary,  then  he  thinks  it  is  clearly  incompetent 
withoat  producing  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Under  favor,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  list  of  these 
docaments  ;  none  has  heen  furnished. 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  Does  not  the  question  relate  to  the  list  which  has  been 
furnished  ? 

31r.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  relates  to  the  people  whose  names  have  been  put 
upon  the  list ;  but  I  have  no  list  of  the  documents  at  &11.  I  have  only  a  list  of 
tbe  facts  that  such  appointments  were  made,  but  I  have  no  list  of  the  letters, 
whether  they  came  from  the  President  or  from  the  Secretary,  or  from  anybody 
else 

Tlie  Chief  Justicb.  In  the  form  in  which  the  question  is  put  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice thinks  it  is  not  objectionable.  If  any  senator  desires  to  have  the  question 
taken  by  the  Senate,  he  will  put  it  to  the  Senate.  (To  the  managers,  no 
senator  speaking.)     You  can  put  the  question  in  (he  form  proposed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  any  of  the  letters  of 
authority  which  you  have  mentioned,  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  from 
what  other  officer. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  witness  is  not  to  answer  by  whom  they  were 
«eut 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  believe  I  have  this  witness. 

The  Chikf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  instruct  the  witness.  (To  the 
witness.)  You  are  not  to  answer  at  present  by  whom  these  documents  were 
biped.    You  may  say  from  whom  they  came. 

The  Witness.  They  came  from  the  President. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  AU  of  them  ? 

A.  Such  is  the  usual  course.    I  know  of  no  exception. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  letter  of  authority  for  the  chief  clerk,  acting  as  Sec- 
reury  of  State,  which  did  not  come  from  the  President  I 

A.  I  io  not. 

Q.  Will  you,  upon  your  return  to  the  office,  examine  if  there  is  any,  and 
report  to  me  ? 

A  I  will. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Mr.  Chew,  I  see  by  this  list  only  one  instance  of  the  removal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  head  of  department  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  and  that  was 
an  early  one.  May  13,  1800.  You  Know  nothing  yourself  about  the  circum- 
stances of  that  removal} 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  officer  had  refused  to  resign  when  requested 
or  not  1 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  your  knowledge  since  you  have  been  in  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
last  thirty-four  years,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment when  he  has  received  a  request  from  the  President  to  resign  has  refused 
to  resign  t 
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Mr.  Manager  Buti«br.  Stop  a  moment ;  T  object  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  press  the  qaestion? 

Mi*.  Stanbery.  Not  now,  sir.     We  have  the  records. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  the  records  of  the  department  to  ascertain  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  President  Adams  removed  Mr.  Pickering /rom  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  in  ]800|  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  removed  while  the  Senate  was  in  session  of  jm 
own  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stan  BE  RY  (to  the  managers.)  You  have  proved  it,  gentlemen,  yoor- 
selves. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  sir,  from  the  ninth  volume  of  the  workst)f 
John  Adams 

Mr.  Stanberv.  There  you  will  find  it,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  from  the  ninth  volume  of  Little  &  Brown's 
edition  of  1854  of  the  works  of  John  Adams,  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  what  purport  to  be  official  letters  from  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretarjo^ 
State,  to  John  Adams,  President,  and  from  John  Adams  to  him.  Is  there  anv 
objection  to  my  reading  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  state  the  page,  Mr.  Manager? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Pages  53,  54,  55,  I  offer  these  printed  copies  as  the 
best  evidence  of  official  letters  of  that  date,  it  is  so  long  ago.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  record  of  them  thus  far,  but  we  are  BtUl  in  search.  Is  there  auj 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Stan  BE  RY.  Not  at  all. 
.  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  I  will  read  them : 

Sir  :  As  I  perceive  a  necessity  of  introdacing  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  ofBce 
of  State,  I  thmk  it  proper  to  make  this  communication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resigning,  if  he  chooses.  I  should  wlf>h  the  daj  (^ 
which  his  resignation  is  to  take  place  to  be  named  by  himself.  I  wish  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter  on  or  before  Monday  morning,  because  the  nomination  of  a  successor  must  be  seot  to 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  they  sit. 

With  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  moat  obedieoi  and  hnmblB  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

To  T.  PiCKEKiKO,  Secretary  of  State. 

[T.  Pickering f  Secretary  of  Stale,  to  John  Adamg."] 

Department  of  State,  Philadelpkia,  12  May,  ISOO. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  last  Saturday,  statinf^  that 
<*  as  you  perceive  a  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  office  ot 
State,  yon  think  it  proper  to  make  this  communication  of  it  to  the  present  Secretary  of  StAie^ 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  resigning  if  he  chooses ;"  and  that  *'yon  would  wtsb 
the  day  on  which  his  resignation  is  to  take  place  to  be  named  by  himself.*' 

Several  matters  of  Importance  in  the  office,  in  which  my  agency  will  be  useful,  will  reqais 
my  diligent  attention  until  about  the  close  of  the  present  quarter.    I  had^  indeed,  coDteio- 

flated  a  continuance  in  office  until  the  4th  of  March  next,  when,  if  Bfr.  Jefferson  was  electa 
'resident,  (an  event  which,  in  your  conversation  with  me  last  week,  you  considered  as  cer- 
tain, )  I  expected  to  go  out,  of  course.  An  apprehension  of  that  event  first  led  me  to  detenoiDe 
not  to  remove  my  family  this  year  to  the  city  of  Washington ;  because  to  estabtiah  them  then 
wwnld  oblige  me  to  inc«r  an  extraordinary  expanse  whi^  I  had  not  the  means  of  defrayio^ : 
whereas,  by  separating  myself  from  my  family,  and  living  there  eieht  or  nine  months  ^Ttth 
strict  economy,  I  hoped  to  save  enough  to  meet  that  expense,  shoula  the  occasion  occur.  Or. 
if  1  then  went  out  of  office,  that  saving  would  enable  me  to  subsist  my  family  a  few  mooUu 
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hngn,  tnd  perliaps  aid  me  in  transporting  them  into  the  woods,  where  I  had  land,  though 
all  wild  aDd  unproductive,  and  where,  like  my  first  ancestor  in  New  England,  I  expected  to 
commence  a  settlement  on  bare  creation.  I  am  happj  that  I  now  have  this  resource,  and 
that  those  most  dear  to  me  have  fortitude  enough  to  look  at  the  scene  without  dismay,  and 
even  without  regret.  Nevertheless,  after  deliberately  reflecting  on  the  overture  you  have 
beni  pleased  to  make  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resign. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ^bc.,    . 

TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

Philadelphu,  12  May,  1800. 

Sir  :  Divers  causes  and  considerations,  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  mj  judgment,  requiring  a  change  in  the  I>epartmant  of  State,  you  are  hereby  dischargped 
from  iny  mrther  service  as  Secretary  of  State. 

JOHN  ADAMS, 
PresidetU  of  the  United  States, 
Tn  TiMornT  Pickering. 

Now,  will  the  Senate  allow  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate,  of  May  12, 
ISOO,  to  be  brought  up,  bj  which  we  propose  to  show  that  at  the  same  hour, 
OD  the  same  day,  Mr.  Adams,  the  President,  sent  a  nomination  to  the  Senate  1 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Do  I  understand  the  manager  to  say,  **  the  same  hour?" 
Do  you  expect  to  prove  it  ? 

Mr  Manager  BuTLRR.  I  should  think,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  corres- 
pondence, that  I  am  wrong ;  I  think  the  sending  to  the  Senate  was  a  little 
previous.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  You  do? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  And  you  expect  to  prove  that? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrb.  I  do.  [After  a  pause.]  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  de- 
cision upon  the  question  whether  I  am  to  have  the  journal. 

Mr.  Staiybbbv.  Certainly ;  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is  the  executive  journal,  and  I  suppose  it  cannot 
be  brought  in  unless  the  Senate  directs  it     I  will  say  it  is  not  printed. 

Mr.  Shbbman.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  journal  be  furnished  for  that 
purpose.    I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Cbarlbs  E.  Gbebcy  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Q.  You  have  been  sworn  once  in  this  case  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness,]  You  have  told  us  that  yon  were  appoint- 
ment cierk  in  the  Treasury.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of  Andrew 
Johndon  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Is  that  his  handwriting  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  produce  this  letter  from  the-  archives  of  the  Treasury  to-day  in 
obedience  to  a  summons ! 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  answer  of  the  President  to  the  first  article  says,  in  words : 

Aod  this  has  ever  sinc^  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  the  respondent  at  the  time 
when  he  wm  forced  as  aforesaid  to  coosider  and  deciae  what  act  or  acts  should  and  might 
Iswfallj  be  done  bj  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said 
Staaton  to  aarnmder  the  said  offioe. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act— 
The  tenure-of-civil-office  act — 

Was  ondersiood  and  intended  to  be  an  eipression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congiess  by  which 
thftt  act  was  passed ;  that  the  power  to  nmcve  execntiye  officers  for  cause  might,  by  law,  be 
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taken  from  the  President  and  ye»ted  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly ;  and  althong^h  ties 
respondent  had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  opinion  above  expressed,  and  verilv  believed, 
as  ne  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  is  wboUj 

inoperative  and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  ••  ••  •  • 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  it  is  provided  in  and  by  the  aeooivd 
section  of  "An  act  to  regi^ate  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  that  the  President  msj  im- 
pend an  officer  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  for  certain  cames 
therein  designated,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  actci 
on  by  the  Senate ;  that  this  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a&vised,  sod 
he  verilv  believed  and  still  believes,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal  from  office  G0D6(y 
to  him  by  the  Constitution  as  aforesaid  includes  the  power  of  suspension  from  office  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  President;  and  this  respondent,  by  the  order  aforesaid,  did  suspend  ifae 
said  Stanton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  sboold 
have  acted  upon  the  case,  but  by  force  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  theCoa- 
Btitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  indefinitely  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 

Now,  the  second  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  cItiI 
offices  provides : 

That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  excepting  judges  of  the  United  States  courts, 
shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown  by' evidence  satisfactory  to  thePresideat  to  be 

fuilty  of  misconduct  in  office  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legiiUy 
isoualified  to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President  may  suspend 
Bucn  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform  temporaril}'  the  duties  of  sack 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  by  tbc 
Senate. 

The  eighth  section  provides  : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  desig- 
nate, authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thereof. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  says  in  his  answer  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton,  under  the 
Constitution,  indefinitely  and  at  his  pleasure.  I  propose,  nqw,  anlesa  it  be 
objected  to,  to  show  that  that  is  false  under  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  his  letter 
to  that  effect,  which,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  read,  the  signature  of  whid 
was  identified  by  C.  E.  Creecy. 

g^he  letter  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.] 
r.  Stanbbrv.  We  see  no  inconsistency  with  that  part  of  the  act,  certainly. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  was  a  question  I  did  not  put  to  you.     I  asked 
you  if  you  had  any  objection. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  tell  you  we  see  no  inconsistency,  much  less  falsehood,  in 
that  letter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  that  1  answer  the  falsehood  is  not  in  the  letter,  bat 
in  the  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  thereupon  read  the  letter,  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

August  14,  1367. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  d 
March  2,  1^67,  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  yoa  are  herebj 
notified  that  on  the  12th  instant  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  suspended  from  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretarj  of 
War  ad  interim, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Hugh  McColloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  again,  because  it  may  have  escaped  the  attentioii  of 
some  senators 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  the  gentleman  arguing  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  It  is  time  certiunly  we  should  know  what  all  this  discussion 
means.    What  question  is  now  before  the  Senate!     What  is  your  questioat 
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Let  OS  know  whether  we  have  anj  objection ;  how  it  is  that  this  statement  is 
made. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show,  sir,  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent pays  he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  right  to  suspend  him  before  Aueust 
12, 1867,  without  leave  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  without  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate, jet,  acting  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter, 
he  expressly  says  in  that  letter  that  he  did  suspend  him  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  understand  all  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  does  not  say  any  such  thing.  We  do  not  object  to  the  hon- 
orable manager  offering  his  evidence;  we  object^o  his  arguing  upon  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  at  this  stage. 

Mr  Manager  Butlrr.  I  have  argued  nothing,  sir,  except  to  read  the  law. 

The  Chibf  Jdsticb.  Gentlemen  Managers,  the  executive  journal  is  now 
here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  now  produce  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mohday,  May  12,  1800.  May  9  is  the  last  previous 
date  of  executive  session : 

Mohday,  May  12,  1800. 

The  following  written  messages  were  receired  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  8h«w,  his  secretaxy : 

GaoUwun  <if  the  Senate : 

I  nomiDate  the  honorable  John  Marshall,  esq.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in 
place  of  the  honorable  Timothy  Pickering,  esq.,  removed. 

The  honorable  Samuel  Dexter,  esq.,  of  Massachnsetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  War,  in  the  place  of  the  honorable  John  Marshall,  nominated  for  promotion  to  the  office 
of  Sbite. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

UsTTED  States,  Map  12,  1800. 

OtMtUmeu  of  the  SenaU : 

I  nominate  William  H.  Harrison,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  be  goremor  of  the 
Indiana  Territory. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
UnTED  States^  Map  12, 1800. 

GtMtUmen  eftke  SemaU : 

I  nominate  Israel  Lndlow,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Cincinnati. 
James  Findley,  Slc, 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  nominations  : 
Gentltmea  eftke  Setu^e : 

Inoiftinate  Seth  Lewis,  esq.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, in  the  plaee  of  WilUam  McQuire,  esq.,  resigned. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
UxiTEO  States,  May  12, 1800. 

The  messages  were  read. 

Mtrtd^  That  they  lie  for  consideration. 

Tuesday,  Map  13,  1800. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  ]2th  instant,  and  the  nominations  contained  therein,  of  John  Marshall  and  Samnel 
i^zt«r,  to  office,  whereupon, 

^(»eiztdy  That  they  do  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointments  agreeably  to  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Ordtnd,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Will  you  please  to  read  where  it  appears  there,  at  what  honr, 
vbat  time  of  day,  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Manager  6utlbr.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  state  the  honr.  I  stated 
directly  to  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  yon,  that  I  thought  that  the  letter  went  to 
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the  Senate  with  the  nomination,  and  I  believed  it  would  appear  frofln  an  elim- 
ination of  the  whole  case  that  the  nomination  of  a  enccessor  went  to  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  letter  going  to  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  The  honorable  manager  will  allow  me  to  saj  he  said  he 
expected  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  Senate  heard  what  I  said.  I  said  I  expected  h 
would  appear  from  the  whole  matter,  exactly  using  that  phrase.  I  am  quite  ?qr 
I  know  what  I  said.  But,  however,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  John  Adams  to  send 
it  first  to  the  Senate,  I  presume  he  did  his  duty  and  sent  it  first  to  the  Senate 
before  he  sent  it  to  Pickering.  I  mean  to  say  further,  that  it  being  all  done  on 
the  same  day,  it  must  be  taken  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  law.  Bat  another 
piece  of  evidence  I  adduce  is,  that  he  asked  Pickering  to  send  in  his  lesigna- 
'  tion  because  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  successor  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  thej 
sat,  which  he  did. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  require  the  executive  jour- 
nal any  further? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  further. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  have  a  certified  copy  of  it. 

[The  journal  was  returned  to  the  Secretary's  oflSce.] 

Charles  E.  Crrecy  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  [Submitting  papers  to  witness.]  Upon  receipt  of  that  notification  bj  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  tenure  of-ofiice  act,  what  was  done? 

A.  A  copy  of  the  executive  communication  was  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  First 
Comptroller,  First  Auditor,  Second  Auditor,  and  Third  Auditor. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letters  of  transmittal  there? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  them  ? 

A.  Here  is  one  : 

Treasury  Department,  August  15, 1867. 

Sir:  In  accx>rdaQce  with  the  reqnirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  an  act  entitled  *'Ansct 
regulating  tlie  tenure  of  certain  civil  offic-es,"  I  transmit  herewith  a  copj  of  a  letter  fromtbt 
President,  notifying  this  department  of  the  suspension  of  Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton  from  the  o^ 
of  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  authorizing  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  act  as  Secntaiy  ot 
War  ad  interim, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  , 

HUGH  Mcculloch. 

Secretary  of  the  Tre««v|- 
R.  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,Fir«f  Comptroller,  8^, 

The  same  letter  was  sent  to  the  others. 

Q.  Are  those  oflBcers  the  proper  accounting  and  disbursing  officers' of  the 
department  ? 

A.  They  are  for  the  War  Department. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  all  the  disbursing  oflScers  pf  the  Treasnry  for 
the  War  Department  were  notified  in  pursuance  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  object  to  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Were  thereupon  notified? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  to  know  of  this  transmission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  papers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  them  in  pursuance  of  any  other  act  of  Congress  except 
the  civil  tenure-of- office  act  ? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all.     [A  pause.] 

Mr.  Co.WKSS.  I  was  going  to  move  a  recess ;  bat  if  the  witness  is  to  be 
dosB-examined  now 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  That  will  answer.     I  can  wait  until  the  recess. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  the  examination  of  this  witness  be  finished. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  can  saj  to  the  Senate  that  we  shall  reach  within  a 
few  minotes  a  place  to  rest. 

The  CmHif  .Iustice.  Does  the  senator  from  California  withdraw  his  motion? 

)Ir.  CoNNRSS.  I  understand  the  counsel  to  wish  a  recess  at  this  time.  I 
more  a  i-ecess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  informs  the  Senate  that  he 
expecU  to  close  his  evidence  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  expect  to  close  it  with  certain  exceptions  which  I 
shall  name. 

Mr.  CoxNBSS.  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion;.  I  only  desire  to 
reprefent  the  wishes  of  the  body.     I  think  we  had  better  have  a  recess. 

The  Chief  Justice.  How  long? 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  fifteen 
minutes  to  three  o'clock,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  senators  present,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  No ;  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  CoNi'VBSS.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  them  in,  I  will  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Sumner.  The  better  motion  would  be  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  CoNNESS.  That  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  suggested  to  me  by  my  colleagues—— 

The  Chikp  Justice.  Is  the  motion  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  will  withdraw  it  at  present. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  suggested  now  by  my  colleagues  that  I  should  make  known 
to  the  senators  that  it  is  our  intention,  if  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution should  be  closed  to-day,  as  wc  suppose  it  will  be,  to  ask  the  senators  to 
^Dt  to  the  President's  counsel  three  days  in  which  to  prepare  and  arrange 
ihch-  proofs,  and  enable  themselves  to  proceed  with  the  defence.  We  find  our- 
pf'lvea  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  this  request, 
and  I  think,  and  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  in  that 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  suggests  to  the  counsel  that  it  would 
he  better  to  postpone  that  matter  until  the  Senate  is  fall. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reason  why  I  thought  of  making  it  known  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  that  I  was  under  the  apprehension  that  there  might  bo 
6ome  motion  for  an  adjournment,  which  might  in  some  way  interfere  with  this 
application,  when  it  wonld  not  be  in  order  for  me  to  present  it  after  such  a 
m'ltion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  in  the  schedule  "  B," 
offered  a  short  time  since  from  the  State  Department,  the  first  name  that  appears 
among  those  appointed  dm  ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  is  that  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  from  that  record  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Postmaster 
General  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1794.  We  think  it  a  proper  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  counsel  for  the  respondeut  to  the  statutes  which  we  suppose  explain 
the  nature  of  that  proceeding.  This  is  the  only  appointment  of  the  head  of  a 
department  which  appears  from  this  record  as  having  been  made  during  the 
BesBion  of  the  Senate.  The  statutes  are  first  a  statute  of  the  22d  of  September, 
17S9,  in  which  it  is  provided  "that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Postmaster  Gren- 
oral ;  his  powers  ana  salary,  and  the  compensation  to  the  assistant  or  clerk  and 
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deputies  wbich  be  tnay  appoint,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  shall  be 
the  same  as  they  last  were  under  the  resolutions  and  ordinances  of  the  late  Con- 
gress.*' And  it  was  provided  in  the  second  section  "that  this  act  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer."  Show- 
ing that  it  was  merely  a  continuance  of  the  post  office  system  that  existed 
under  the  Continental  Congress. 

Mr  Johnson.  Will  the  manager  give  the  date  of  th»>  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  That  act  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  St'ptember, 
17S9.  On  the  4th  day  of  August,  1790,  the  Congress  passed  a  supplementaiy 
brief  act  in  these  words : 

That  the  act  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress  intltalf^d  an  act  for  the  temporary  est^bUd* 
meut  of  the  Post  Office  be,  aod  the  same  hereby  is,  continued  in  force  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

Which  was  a  continuance  of  the  continental  system  of  post  office  arrange- 
ment.    On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1791,  Congress  passed  another  act: 

That  the  act  passed  the  first  session  of  Congress  intituled  *'  an  act  for  the  temporvj  estab- 
lishment of  the  Post  Office,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in  full  force  until  theesd 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1792,  Congress  passed  an  act  making  varions 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  and  establishing 
certain  post  routes ;  and  it  is  provided  in  that  act : 

That  the  act  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress  intituled  **an  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
a  limited  time  an  act  entitled  *An  act  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  the  Post  Office,'*' 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in  full  force  until  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  tnd  nc 
longer. 

This  act  from  which  I  now  read  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  the  cstab- 

lisbment  of  a  post  office  department  ajs  a.  branch  of  the  goyemment,  bat  tb€ 

last  section  provided  : 

That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  said  first  day  of  Jqm 
next,  and  no  longer. 

Which  would  continue  this  provisional  post  office  system  until  the  ^t  daj 
of  June,  1794. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1794,  the  Congress  passed  an  act  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  the  post  office  system,  and  in  that  act  they  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment, at  the  seat  of  the  governmecit  of  the  United  States,  of  a  general  Fo&t 
Office,  and  that  there  should  be  one  Postmaster  General,  which  is  the  first  act 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Postmaster  General ;  and  then  then: 
were  all  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  office.  The  laat  sectios 
of  this  act,  which  was  passed  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1794,  declared : 

That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  the  Ist  day  of  June  next. 

Which  was  the  day  on  which  the  provisional  poet  office  department  whicb 
was  the  continuance  of  the  continental  system  terminated.  That  day  w&2 
Sunday;  but  on  that  day  General  Washington,  who  was  then  President, 
thought  fit,  although  the  Senate  was  nominally  in  session,  and  although  it  was 
Sunday,  to  make  the  appointment  of  Timothy  Pickering,  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 1  suppose  it  will  appear  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate  that  he  wa^ 
immediately  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  confirmed.  This  folly  explains  tht 
nature  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pickering,  who  is,  as  appears  from  this  record, 
the  only  person  who  was  made  the  head  of  a  department  by  an  appointmeat 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  conn- 
sel  for  the  respondent  to  an  entry  on  the  executive  journal  of  the  Senak  • 
of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  also  of  the  12th  of  May,  1800,  and  the  13th,  show- 
ing that  the  Senate  at  that  time  met  at  an  earlier  hour  than  12  o'clock.    On 
page  93  of  the  journal  of  the  Senate  for  May  10^  1800,  it  is  entered  : 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
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On  Monday  morning,  Maj  12,  1800, 'the  Senate  met,  and*  the  manner  of 
adjonrnment  is  as  follows  : 

After  the  coDsi<3erstion  of  the  execntive  business,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.    (Page  94.) 

Tuesday,  Maj  13,  1800. 

The  Senate  met  in  pnrsuance  of  said  adjournment  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  we 
offer  in  evidence  several  executive  messages  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  dates  respectively  December  16,  1867 ;  December  17,  18G7 ;  again, 
D(H%mber  16,  1867;  the  fourth,  January  13,  1868;  and  the  fifth,  December  19, 
1867. 

[The  messages  communicate  information  of  the  suspension  of  John  H.  Patter- 
fiOD  from  the  office  of  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth  district  of  Yir- 
pnia;  of  Charles  Lee  Moses  from  the  duties  of  counsel  at  Brunai,  Borneo;  of 
John  H.  Anderson  from  the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fourth 
dietrict  of  Virginia ;  of  Charles  H.  Hopkins,  assessor  of  internal  revenue  •for  the 
first  district  of  Georgia,  and  of  John  B.  Lowry,  postmaster  at  Danville,  Virginia.] 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  also  offer  m  evidence,  Mr.  President  and  Senators, 
the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  State  accompanying  one  of  the  messages 
JQst  presented,  in  which,  under  date  of  December  19,  1867,  he  thus  addresses 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  the  act  rep^lating  the  tennre* 
of  certain  civil  offices,  passed  March  2,  1867,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Charles  Lee 
Moses,  United  States  consul  at  Bmnai,  Borneo,  was,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,. 
ra.<>peoded  from  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  that  Oliver  B.  Bradford,  consular  clerk  at- 
Sb&nghae,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  temporarily. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  read  all  the  details.  We  offer  in  evidence  all  thesa 
messages,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  as  received  by  the  Senate  from  the 
Presideut. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  believe  now,  sir,  that  I  may  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  substantially  closed.. 
There  may  be  a  witness  or  two,  who  are  on  their  way  here,  which  we  shall  ask. 
on  Monday  morning  leave  to  put  in.  Their  testimony  is  substantially  cumula- 
tive, not  \ery  material ;  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  left  out  a  piece  or 
two  of  documentary  evidence  in  the  nature  of  public  documents.  Until  we  caa> 
examine  carefully  all  the  testimony  to  see  that  we  have  omitted  nothing,  we 
•'*hoQid  not  like  to  preclude  ourselves  from  offering  that.  But  with  these  imma- 
terial exceptions,  and  I  trust  they  will  turn  out  to  be  no  exceptions  at  all,  we- 
have  clos^  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CiTRTis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  connsel  for  the  President  take  no  excep- 
tion to  what  is  now  proposed  by  the  honorable  managers.  It  seems  to  us  quite 
reaisonable  that  they  should  have  opportunity  to  look  over  the  ground  and 
s.icertain  whether  anything  has  been  omitted,  and  also  if  they  find  that  wit- 
oesies  come  here  before  the  next  session,  whose  testimony  will  be  in  the  nature 
Cif  cumulative  evidence,  we  shall  take  no  exception  to  that. 

I  now  desire  to  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  the  Senate  a  motion  on  behalf 
if  the  Preei dent's  connsel  that  when  this  court  adjourns  it  adjourn  until 
rhnrsday  next,  to  allow  to  the  counsel  of  the  President  three  working  days  to 
'Oable  them  to  collect,  collate,  and  arrange  their  proofs  so  as  to  present  the 
iefence  to  the  Senate  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  and  so  as  to  make  that 
'oni>ecutive  and  proper  impression  which  really  belongs  to  it. 

We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  do  this  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and 
Kffore  the  trial  was  begun  wo  had  no  time  whatever  to  apply  to  this  purpose. 
Vf*  think  we  can  assure  the  Senate  that  it  will  very  little,  if  at  all,  protract  the 
rial,  becaose  certainly '  those  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  who  have  been  in  the 
iibh  of  practicing  law  are  quite  aware  of  the  &ct  that  more  time  is  frequently 
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consumed  in  the  introduction  of  evidence  for  the  want  of  having  it  propdy 
arranged  and  presented  than  would  have  heen  consumed  if  the  proper  dfoita 
had  been  made  outside  before  the  trial  was  begun.  We  think,  therefore,  that  ^e 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  a  large  part,  and  perhaps  all,  of  this  time  will  be 
saved  if  this  indulgence  can  be  granted  to  the  President's  counsel. 

We  do  not  expect  to  adduce  a  large  amount  of  oral  testimony  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  but  we  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  docnmentarj  evi- 
dence which  we  have  thus  far  not  been  able  to  collate  and  arrange,  and  some 
portions  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  exist  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
search  out  or  find.  We  request,  therefore,  that  this  postponement  may  take 
place. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  The  rules  forbid  senators  to  make  any  explanations  in  tbe 
nature  of  debate.  I  therefore  submit  a  motion,  which  is  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourn,  or  rather  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachmenti  abJl 
adjourn  until  Wednesday  next  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  is  the  time  that,  inmj 
judgment,  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion 
made  by  the  honorable  member  from  California  by  inserting  '*  Thursday"  instead 
of  "  Wednesday." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Is  that  motion  debatable  by  the  managers  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  what  is  the  question  1 

The  (3uief  Justice.  The  senator  from  California  moves  that  the  Senate 
fiitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  adjourn  until  Wednesday  next.  The  senator 
from  Maryland  moves  to  amend  by  substituting  "  Thursday"  for  "  Wednesday." 
Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of  agreeing  to  that  motion  will  say  *<  ay ;"  those 
of  the  contrary  opinion  *'  no."     [The  question  being  taken.]     The  ayes  hare  it. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.     [No,  no.] 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  understood,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  I  desire  to 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  upon  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  California  as  amended  by  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  Thursday  next,  and  upon  this  question  no  debate  i&  in 
order. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  question  is  not  debatable  by  the  managers  ? 

The  OiiiEF  Justice.  I'he  Chief  Justice  thinks  not. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Conklino.  1  rise  for  information.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  man- 
agers want  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  this  motion  for  delay  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Yes,  sir.  My  purpose  is  to  find  out,  as  influencing  my  vote, 
whether  they  wish  the  motion  disposed  of,  to  the  end  that  they  may  make  8ook 
remarks,  or  not.  I  presume  the  senator  from  California  does  not  intend  to  cat 
them  off. 

Mr.  Manc^er  Butler.  I  had,  Mr.  President,  desired  to  make  a  remark  or 
two,  and  understood  it  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  that  the  motion  is  not  that  the  Senate  ehall 
now  adjourn,  but  that  when  the  Senate  does  adjourn  it  shall  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday. 

Several  senators.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  That  is  certainly  debatable. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  the  senator  from  California  be  good  enough  to 
state  his  motion  ? 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  If  the  Chair  will  allow  me  to  state  it  I  will  do  so.  The 
Chair  submitted  the  question  on  the  amendment  before  I  was  aware  of  it ;  el^^e 
I  desired  to  aocept  the  suggestion  of  senators  around  me  to  make  it  Thursday 
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in  place  of  Wednesday.  What  I  desired,  in  other  words,  was  to  meet  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  generally. 

The  Obibp  Justicb.  Will  the  senator  from  California  allow  the  Chief 
Justice  to  ask  is  his  motion  a  motion  that  the  Senate,  when  it  adjourns 

Mr.  CoNNBdS.  That  was  not  the  form  of  the  motion.  I  hegan  to  make  it  in 
that  way,  but  subsequently  gave  it  the  other  form. 

Mr.  Cambbon.  Now  I  desire— 

The  Chibf  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cam b RON.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
managers  whether  they  will  not  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  this  case  on  Monday  I 
I  can  Bee  no  reason  why  the  other  side  should  not  be  as  well  prepared. 

Messrs.  Managers  Bingham  and  Butlbb.  We  are  ready. 

The  CfliBF  Jcsticb.  Order. 

Mr.  Cambbon.  Mr.  President,  my  question  is 

The  Chirp  Justicb.  No  debate  is  in  order.  The  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
Tania  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cambbon.  I  think  if  you  will  allow  me 

The  Chibf  Justice.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cambbon.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it,  your  Honor ;  but  I  have  risen 
to  ask  the  question  whether  the  managers  will  be  ready  to  go  on  with  this  case 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham  and  other  managers.  We  will  be. 

Mr.  SoMNBB.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  also.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  honora- 
ble managers  have  any  views  to  present  to  the  Senate  sitting  now  on  the  trial 
of  this  impeachment  to  aid  the  Senate  in  determining  this  question  of  time  ? 
On  that  I  wish  to  know  the  views  of  the  honorable  managers. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that,  pending  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  no  debate  is  in  order  from  any  quarter.  It  is  a  question 
ezclnstvely  for  the  Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  until  Thursday  next  will,  as 
jonr  names  are  called,  answer  "  yea ;"  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  **  nay.*' 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  37,  nays  10  ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragio,  Dayis, 
Dixon,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Frelioffhnysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard , 
Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Saulsbnry,  Sherman,  Spragne, 
Tipton,  TnimbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Williams— 37. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Drake,  Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Stewart, 
Samner,  and  Thayer— 10. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Doollttle,  Fessenden,  Harlan,  Morton,  Wade,  Wilson,  and 
Yates— 7. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  37  and  the  nays  are  10. 
So  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands  adjourned  until  Thurs- 
^y  next  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  should  like  to  give  notice  that  all  the  witnesses  may 
l)e  discharged  who  have  heen  summoned  here  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Thursday,  AprU  9, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  13 
o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  nsual  proclamation  having  been  made  bj  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTea 
appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seat«. 

The  presence  of  the  Houee  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washburne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  llie  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  on  Saturday,  April  4,  1866,  but  wai 
interrupted  by 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  jour- 
nal be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  further  reading  of  the 
journal  with  be  dispensed  with.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Gentlemen  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  joa 
any  further  evidence  to  introduce  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Botlrk.  We  have  a  single  witness,  I  believe. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  will  proceed  with  their  evidence. 

M.  H.  Wood  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Question.  Where  was  your  place  of  residence  before  the  war  1 

Answer.  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  { 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  time  to  what  timel 

A.  From  July,  1861,  to  July,  1865. 

Q.  Some  time  in  September,  1866,  did  you  call  upon  President  JohnMo, 
presenting  him  testimonials  for  employment  in  the  government  service  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  in  1866  ? 

A.  The  20th  or  2 1st  day  of  September. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  the  time  ? 

A.  Partially  from  memory,  and  partially  from  the  journal  of  the  Ebfaitt  Hoom. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  he  returned  from  his  trip  to  Chicago,  to  the 
tomb  of  Douglas  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  returned  on  the  15th  or  16th.  I  awaited  hi* 
return  in  this  city. 

Q.  Did  yon  present  your  testimonials  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  them  ? 

A*  Part  of  them. 

Q.  What  then  took  place  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  What  do  you  propose  to  prove,  Mr.  Manager  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  took  place  between  the  President  and  this  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  this  case  i 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.  Under  what  article  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Ab  to  the  intent  of  the  President  in  the  sereral  articles. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  oppose  Congresa.  (To  the  witness.)  Will  you 
go  on,  sir  ?     What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  my  claims  for  government  employment  were  good,  or  worthy 
of  attention ;  I  will  not  fix  the  words. 

Q.  What  next  ? 

A.  He  inquired  about  my  political  sentiments  somewhat,  noticing  that  I  was 
not  a  political  man  or  not  a  politician.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Union  man,  a  loyal 
man,  and  in  favor  of  the  administration ;  that  I  had  confidence  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Chief  Execntive.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  difiPerences  between 
himself  and  Congress  I  told  him  I  did  ;  that  I  knew  some  differences  on  minor 
points.     He  then  said :  "  They  are  not  minor  points." 

Q.  Go  on,  sir. 

A.  And  the  "influence"  or  "patronage" — I  am  not  sure  which — "of  these 
offices  shall  be  in  my  favor."     That  was  the  meaning. 

Q.  Were  those  the  words  ? 

A.  I  will  not  swear  that  they  were  the  words. 

Q.  "  Shall  be  in  my  favor ;"  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  remarked  that  under  those  conditions  I  could  not  accept  an  appointment 
of  any  kind,  if  my  influence  was  to  be  used  for  him  in  contradistinction  to  Con- 
gress, and  retired. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  gentleman  in  this  city  by  the  name  of  Koppel  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  ? 

A.  I  have  called  on  him  when  I  first  came  in  the  city ;  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  tell  Mr.  Koppel  yesterday  morning  that  all  you  could  say  about 
the  President  was  more  in  his  fisivor  than  against  him  1 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Koppel  that  when  you  were  brought  up  to  be  examined, 
since  yon  arrived  in  this  city,  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  you  say  things 
which  you  would  not  say  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  might,  in  explanation  of  that  question,  say  that  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  managers  and  a  gentleman  in  Boston  in 
regard  to  an  expression  that  they  supposed  I  could  testify  to,  but  that  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  examined  before  this  time  since  you  came  into  this  city  ? 

A.  By  whom? 

Q.  Have  you  been  examined  before,  by  any  one  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Under  oath  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  first  by  I 

A.  By  the  managers  of  the  impeachment. 

Q.  Was  your  testimony  taken  down  1 

A,  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  or  talked  to  by  any  one  of  them  before  your  exami- 
tion  under  oath  ? 

A.  I  had  an  informal  interview  with  two  of  them  before  I  was  examined.  I 
could  hardly  call  it  an  examination. 

Q.  Which  two  of  them,  and  where  ? 

A.  By  Governor  Boutwell  and  General  Butler. 
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Q.  When  ? 

A.  Monday  of  this  week. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  to  Mr.  Koppel  that  since  yoa  hare  been  in  the  citj  a  prop- 
osition was  made  to  yon  that  in  case  you  would  give  certain  testimony  it  would 
be  for  your  benefit  7 

A.  1  did  not,  sir. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Who  18  Mr.  Koppel  ? 

A.  Mr.  Koppel  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine  on  the  avenue — a  merchant. 

Q.  What  sort  of  merchandise,  please  ? 

A.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  garments — a  tailor.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  sympathy  between  him  and  the  President] 

A.  I  have  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Koppel  was  a  southern  man  io  spirit. 
He  came  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  here — ^ran  the  blockade. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  as  an  answer  to  my  question  of  sympathy  between  the 
President  and  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  counsel  for  the  President  has  asked  you  if  you  told  Mr.  Koppel  that 
you  had  been  asked  to  say  things  which  you  could  not  say,  or  words  to  thst 
effect.  In  explanation  or  answer  of  the  question  you  said  there  was  a  mmn- 
derstanding  which  you  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  tell  us  what  that  misunderstanding  was  which  you  explained  to  M-r.  Koppel  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  You  put  in  a  ptrt 
of  the  conversation.     I  have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Stan  BE  KY.  We  did  not  put  it  in  at  all— only  a  certain  declaration. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  certain  declaration  out  of  it,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  I  will  ask,  in  the  first  place,  did  yon 
explain  the  matter  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  misunderstanding  was  which  you  explained  to  him  in 
that  conversation  ? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  a  gentleman  from  Boston  wrote  you  that  the  President  asW 
me  if  I  would  give  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  any  office  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  say  so ;  the  gentleman  in  Boston  mis- 
understood me.  The  President  said  nothing  of  the  kind  to  me.  I  explaiDed 
that  to  Mr.  Koppel,  he  probably  having  misunderstood  it. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  where  the  misunderatanding  aroBe  ? 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  must  have  occurred  in  a  conversation 
between  the  gentleman  in  Boston  and  myself. 

Q.  In  regard  to  what  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  did  that  arise  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  about  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  getting  this  conversation  between  Mr.  Kopptl 
und  this  man. 

Mr.  Stakbery.  Not  at  all.  You  are  speaking  about  another  transaction. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  I  am  asking  you  if  you  explained  to  Mr.  Kop- 
pel where  the  idea  came  from  that  you  were  to  give  twenty -five  per  cent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  had  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  nothing  occurred  between  the  President  and  himself,  and  it  is  c^'^- 
tainly  quite  unimportant  to  this  court  what  occurred  between  this  witness  and 
another  gentleman  in  Boston. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  pray  judgment  again  upon  this.  The  otber  side 
seek  to  pat  in  the  convereation  between  a  tailor  down  in  Pennsylvania  avenne, 
or  somewhere  else,  and  this  witness.  I  want  the  whole  of  that  conversation.  I 
Boppoeedi  from  the  eminence  of  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question,  that  the 
conversation  between  Mr.  Koppel,  the  tailor,  and  this  witness  was  put  in  for 
eome  good  purpose,  and  if  it  was  I  want  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  EvARTft,  The  fact  is  not  exactly  as  is  stated  by  the  learned  manager. 
In  the  privilege  of  cross-examination  the  counsel  for  the  President  asked  this 
witness  distinctly  whether  he  had  said  so  and  so  to  a  Mr.  Koppel.  The  witness 
said  that  he  had  not,  and  then  volunteered  a  statement  that  there  might  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Koppel  and  himself  upon  that  sub- 
ject, or  some  misunderstanding  somewhere.  Our  inquiries  did  not  reach  or  ask 
for  or  bring  out  the  misunderstanding ;  but,  passing  that  point,  we  stand  here 
distinctly  to  say  that  everything  which  relates  to  any  conversation  or  interview 
between  the  President  and  this  witness,  whether  as  understood  or  misunder- 
stood, has  been  gone  through,  and  the  present  point  of  inquiry  and  further  tes- 
timony is  as  to  the  ground  of  misunderstanding  between  this  witness  and  some 
interlocutor  in  Boston,  and  we  object  to  its  being  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Which  he  explained  to  Mr.  Koppel  is  the  point. 

Mr.  EvART8.  That  makes  no  difference. 

Mr,  Manager  Butlbr.  Having  put  in  a  part  of  Mr.  Koppel's  conversation , 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  I  have  the  right  to  the  whole  of  it.  I  will  explain 
to  the  gentlemen  that  I  wish  to  show  that  the  misunderstanding  was  not  that 
the  President  said  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  to  be  given,  but  one  of  his  friends. 
There  is  wjiere  the  misunderstanding  arose.     Do  the  gentlemen  still  object? 

Mr.  Stanbbry  and  Mr.  Evarts.  Of  course  we  object.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  press  it  further.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Wood. 

FosTBR  Blodgbtt  swom  and  examined* 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Q.  Holding  what  office  7 

A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  that  office? 

A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1865. 

Q.  liave  you  your  commission  or  appointment  ? 

A.  I  have.  (Producing  it.)  I  took  charge  on  the  16th  day  of  September, 
1865. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  another  commission  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  that  here  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.     (Producing  it.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  handing  them  the 
^T9t  commission.)  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blodgett  from  the 
President  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  (To  the  witness.)  Is  this  your  other 
commissioD  ? 

A.  Yefl,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ? 

A.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  "To  have  and  to  hold  for  the  term  of  four  years  from 
tlje  day  of  the  date  hereof,  unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time 
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being  shall  be  pleased  sooner  to  revoke,  to  determine  the  commission."   Thk 
was  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1866,  issued  by  the  President. 

(The  commission  was  handed  to  the  counsel  for  the  President) 

Q.  Were  you  suspended  from  office } 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  suspension  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  down  with  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices. 

Q.  Among  the  records  of  the  Senate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1868. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  to  see  whether  your  suspension  and  the  reasou 
therefor  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  ? 

A.  It  has  be«n  reported  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  GomniittM 
that  it  had  not  been  sent  in. 

Q.  Can  you  learn  that  it  has  been  sent  in  ? 

A.  I  have  learned  that  it  has  not  been  sent  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  senators  can  make  this  certain  from  tbeir 
own  records,  to  which  we  have  not  access. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Of  course,  we  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  supposed,  sir,  you  did  know  all  about  it.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Has  any  action  been  taken  on  your  suspension,  except  simply  that  joa 
were  suspended  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  ask  counsel  for  the  President  if  they  desire  to  be 
served  with  notice  to  produce  the  original  of  that  letter?  (Handing  to  theooon- 
sel  a  copy  of  a  letter.) 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (having  examined  the  papers.)  I  see  no  objection  to  tliat. 
We  do  not  want  to  put  yon  to  the  necessity  of  mere  formal  proof.    Bead  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler  read  as  follows  : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

IVashington,  F*bniarf2\,  I89B. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  delivered  the  commanicatiou  addressed  bj 
you  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  StantoD,  removiDj^  him  from  office  of  Secretary  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  letter  of  this  date  authorizing  and  empow- 
ering me  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  intenm.  I  accept  this  appointment  with  gratitode 
for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  will  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  to  the  best  of  ot 
ability. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  GenernL 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson, 

President  of  ike  United  States* 

*Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  President,  hy  the  managers,  to 
give  notice  that  we  will  ask  of  the  Senate  to  allow  to  be  put  in  this  case  proper 
certificates  from  the  records  of  the  Senate  to  show  that  no  report  of  the  reasons 
for  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Blodgett  has  ever  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  in  conformity 
with  the  law. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Those  can  be  put  in  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir.    We  close  here. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  1  will  ask  the  honorable  manager  under  what  article  this 
case  of  Mr.  Blodgett  comes  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  In  the  final  discussion  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentlemen 
who  close  the  case  will  answer  that  question  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tlie 
learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stanbkrv.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  myself,  but  the  question  is  whether 
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ve  are  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  answering  it.    That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
understand. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  must  know  that  when 
the  Senate  has  made  an  order  for  furnishing  to  the  managers  the  certificates 
wbich  they  desire,  and  they  are  presented,  the  introduction  of  them  can  then 
be  objected  to.    At  present  there  is  no  question  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mj  question  is  to  the  gentleman  under  what  article  this  case 
of  Mr.  Blodgett  comes } 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  state 
that  the  evidence  on  their  part,  with  the  exception  just  indicated,  is  closed. 
Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  counsel  for  the  respondent,  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
I  am  here  to  speak  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  its  judicial 
capacity  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  state- 
ment sufficiently  characterizes  what  I  have  to  say.  Here  party  spirit,  political 
schemes,  foregone  conclusions,  outrageous  biases  can  have  no  fit  operation.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  here  should  be  a  "  trial,"  and  as  in  that  trial  the  oath 
which  each  one  of  you  has  taken  is  to  adminster  "  impartial  justice  according  t« 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  the  only  appeal  which  I  can  make  in  behalf  of 
the  President  is  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  each  judge  who 
sits  before  me.  Upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  upon  the  judicial  merits  of  the 
case,  npon  the  duties  incumbent  on  that  high  officer  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
his  honest  endeavor  to  discharge  those  duties,  the  President  rests  his  defence. 
And  I  pray  each  one  of  you  to  listen  to  me  with  that  patience  which  belongs  to 
a  judge  for  his  own  sake,  which  I  cannot  expect  to  command  by  any  efforts  of 
mine,  while  I  open  to  you  what  that  defence  is. 

The  honorable  managers,  through  their  associate  who  has  addressed  you, 
(Mr.  Butler,)  has  informed  you  that  this  is  not  a  court,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  this  body,  it  is  bound  by  no  law.  Upon  those  subjects  I 
fhall  have  something  hereafter  to  say.  The  honorable  minager  did  not  tell 
you,  in  terms  at  least,  that  here  are  no  articles  before  you,  because  a  statement 
of  that  fact  would  be  in  substance  to  say  that  here  are  no  honorable  managers 
before  you  ;  inasmuch  as  the  only  authority  with  which  the  honorable  managers 
are  clothed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is  an  authority  to  present  here  at 
joni  bar  certain  articles,  and,  within  their  limits,  conduct  this  prosecution  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  senators,  for  asking  your  close  attention  to 
these  articles,  one  after  the  other,  in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  here  presented, 
to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  substantial  allegations  in  each  of 
them,  what  is  tbe  legal  operation  and  effect  of  those  allegations,  and  what  proof 
i«  necessary  to  be  adduced  in  order  to  sustain  them  ;  and  I  shall  begin  with 
the  first,  not  merely  because  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  arranging  these 
articles,  have  placed  that  first  in  order,  but  because  the  subject-matter  of  that 
article  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  first  eight 
articles  in  the  series,  and  enters  materially  into  two  of  the  remaining  three. 

What,  then,  is  the  substance  of  this  first  article  ?  What,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
are  the  gravamenina  contained  in  it  ?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  verbiage — I  do 
not  mean  by  that  unnecessary  verbiage — in  the  description  of  the  substantive 
matters  set  down  in  this  article.  Stripped  of  that  verbiage  it  amounts  exactly 
to  these  things  :  first,  that  the  order  set  out  in  the  article  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  if  executed,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  second, 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  third,  that  it  was  an  iuten- 
tional  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  fourth,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  fifth,  was  by  the  President  intended  to 
DC  Bo.  Or,  to  draw  all  this  into  one  sentence  which  yet  may  be  intelligible  and 
clear  enough,  I  suppose  the  substance  of  this  first  article  is  that  the  order  for 
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tbe  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  violation  of  the  tenon- 
of-office  act,  and  was  intended  to  be^  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
Btates.  These  are  the  allegations  which  it  is  necessary  for  tbe  honorable  maa- 
agers  to  make  out  in  proof  to  support  that  article. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  involve  d  here  which  enters  deeply,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  into  tbe  first  eight  articles  in  this  series,  and  materially  touches  two 
of  tbe  others ;  and  to  that  question  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  court.  That  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  case  comes  under 
the  tenure-of  office  act.  If  it  does  not,  if  the  true  construction  and  eflfect  of  tbe 
tenure-of-office  act  when  applied  to  tbe  facts  of  bis  case  excludes  it,  then  it  will 
be  found  by  honorable  senators  when  they  come  to  examine  this  and  tbe  other 
articles  that  a  mortal  wound  has  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  that  decision.  I 
must,  therefore,  ask  your  attention  to  tbe  construction  and  application  of  tbe 
first  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  It  is,  as  senators  know,  but  dry  work ; 
it  requires  close,  careful  attention  and  reflection ;  no  doubt  it  will  receive  them. 
Allow  me,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  read  that  section : 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  bj  and  iritli 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 
any  such  office,  aud  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  a  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qnaliBed, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Then  comes  what  is  "  otherwise  provided  :" 

Provided^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  tbe  Navy,  and  of  tbe 
Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  shall  hold  their  offices  lespect- 
ively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  Presideut.  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  ud 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. 

Here  is  a  section,  then,  the  body  of  wbicb  applies  to  all  civil  officers,  as  well 
to  those  then  in  office  as  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  appointed.  The 
body  of  that  section  contains  a  declaration  that  every  such  officer  "  is,"  that  is, 
if  be  is  now  in  office,  "and  shall  be,"  that  is,  if  he  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
to  office,  entitled  to  hold  until  a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified  in  his  place. 
That  is  the  body  of  the  section.  But  out  of  this  body  of  the  section  it  is  expli- 
citly declared  that  there  is  to  be  excepted  a  particular  class  of  officers  '*  except 
as  herein  otherwise  provided."  There  is  to  be  excepted  out  of  this  general 
description  of  all  civil  officers  a  particular  class  of  officers  as  to  whom  something 
is  "otherwise  provided;"  that  is,  a  different  rule  is  to  be  announced  for  them. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  in  tbe  body  of  the  section  all  officers,  as  well 
those  then  holding  office  as  those  thereafter  to  be  appointed,  are  included.  The 
language  is : 

Every  person  holdinfj^  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  *  *  m^ 
every  person  who   shall  hereatter  be  appointed,  *  *        *  is    and  shall  be 

entitled,  &c. 

It  afiects  tbe  present ;  it  sweeps  over  all  who  are  in  office  and  come  within 
tbe  body  of  the  section ;  it  includes  by  its  terms  as  well  all  those  now  in  ofiSce 
as  those  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed.  Bnt  when  you  come  to  tbe  proviso 
the  first  noticeable  thing  is  that  this  language  is  changed  ;  it  is  not  that  "  everr 
Secretary  who  now  is,  and  hereafter  may  be,  in  office  shall  be  entitled  to  bold 
that  office  "  by  a  certain  rule  which  is  here  prescribed ;  but  tbe  proviso,  while 
it  fixes  a  rule  for  the  futui*e  only,  makes  no  declaration  of  the  present  right  oi 
one  of  this  class  of  officers,  and  tbe  question  whether  any  particular  Secretary 
comes  within  that  rule  depends  on  another  question,  whether  bis  case  comes 
within  the  description  contained  in  the  proviso.  There  is  no  language  which 
expressly  brings  him  within  the  proviso  ;  there  is  no  express  declaration,  as  in 
tbe  body  of  the  section,  that  "  be  is,  and  hereafter  shall  be,  entitled  "  merely 
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beetnse  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  at  the  time  of  tHe  passage  of  the  law- 
There  is  nothing  to  bring  him  within  the  proviso,  I  repeat,  unless  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  proviso  contains  applies  to  and  includes  his  case.  Now,  let  us 
see  if  it  does : 

That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  drc,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  daring  the 
imn  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed. 

The  first  inquiry  which  arises  on  this  language  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President."  Mr.  Stanton,  as  appears  by 
tbe  commission  which  has  been  put  into  the  case  by  the  honorable  managers, 
was  appointed  in  January,  1862,  during  the  first  term  of  President  Lincoln. 
Are  these  words  "  during  the  term  of  the  President,"  applicable  to  Mr.  Stanton's 
etaei  That  depends  upon  whether  an  expounder  of  this  law  judicially,  who 
finds  set  down  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  descriptive  words  "  during  the  term  of  the 
President,"  has  any  right  to  add  ''and  any  other  term  for  which  he  may  after- 
ward be  elected."  By  what  authority  short  of  legislative  power  can  those 
words  be  put  into  the  statute  so  that  "  during  the  term  of  the  President"  shall 
he  held  to  mean  "  and  any  other  term  or  terms  for  which  the  President  may  be 
elected  ?  "  I  respectfully  submit  no  sucb  judicial  interpretation  can  be  put  on 
the  words. 

Then,  if  yon  please,  take  the  next  step.  *'  During  the  term  of  the  President 
bj  whom  he  was  appointed."  At  the  time  when  this  order  was  issued  for  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  he  holding  "  during  the  term  of  tbe  President  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  ?  "  The  honorable  managers  say  yes,  because,  as  they 
Bay  Mr.  Johnson  is  merely  serving  out  the  residue  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term.  But 
is  that  BO  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  I  pray 
yon  to  allow  me  to  read  two  clauses  which  are  applicable  to  this  quesiion  The 
first  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article  :  - 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  omce  during  the  term  of  yonr  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows. 

There  is  a  declaration  that  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  is  each 
respectively  to  bold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years;  but  that  does  not  stand 
alone ;  here  is  its  qualification : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

So  that,  although  the  President,  like  the  Vice-President,  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  each  is  elected  for  the  same  term,  the  President  is  not  to  hold 
hig  office  absolutely  during  four  years.  The  limit  of  four  years  is  not  an  abso- 
lute limit.  Death  is  a  limit.  A  "  conditional  limitation,"  as  the  lawyers  call  it, 
is  imposed  on  his  tenure  of  office.  And  when,  according  to  this  second  passage 
which  I  have  read,  the  President  dies,  his  term  of  four  years  for  which  he  was 
elected,  and  during  which  he  was  to  bold,  provided  he  should  so  long  live,  ter- 
minates, and  tbe  office  devolves  on  the  Vice-President.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 
YoT  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  Vice-President  was  elected.  And 
there  is  no  more  propriety,  under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  calling  the  time  during  which  Mr.  Johnson  holds  the  office  of 
President  after  it  was  devolved  upon  him  a  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  than 
there  would  be  propriety  in  saying  that  one  sovereign  who  succeeded  to  another 
sovereign  by  death  holds  a  part  of  his  predecessor's  term.  The  term  assigned 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  Constitution  was  conditionally  assigned  to  him.  It  was 
to  last  four  years,  if  not  sooner  ended ;  but  if  sooner  ended  by  his  death,  then 
the  office  was  devolved  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  term  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  hold  the  office  then  began. 

I  submit,  then,  that  upon  this  language  of  tbe  act  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
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Stanton's  caBC  cannot  be  considered  as  within  it.  This  law,  however,  as  eeoa- 
lors  very  well  know,  bad  a  purpose;  there  was  a  practical  object  in  the  view  of 
C^ongreas  ;  and,  however  clear  it  might  seem  that  the  language  of  the  law  when 
applied  to  Mr.  Stanton's  case  would  exclude  that  case,  however  clear  that  might 
seem  on  the  mere  words  of  the  law,  if  the  purpose  of  the  law  could  be  discemed, 
and  that  purpose  plainly  required  a  di£ferent  interpretation,  that  different  ioter- 
pretation  should  be  given.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  purpose  in  view  was 
one  requiring  that  interpretation  to  which  I  have  been  drawing  your  attention, 
then  it  greatly  strengthens  the  argument ;  because  not  only  the  language  of  the 
act  itself,  but  the  practical  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  using  that 
language,  demands  that  interpretation. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  what  that  purpose  was,  as  I  suppoee. 
Here  is  a  peculiar  class  of  officers  singled  out  from  all  others  and  brought  within 
this  provision.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  Constitution  has  provided  that 
these  principal  officers  in  the  several  executive  departments  may  be  called  upon 
by  the  President  for  advice  "  respecting" — for  that  is  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution— "their  several  duties" — not,  as  I  read  the  Constitution,  that  heoiaj 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  advice  concerning  questions  arising  in  the 
Department  of  War.^  He  may  call  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  questions 
which  are  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  well  as  questions  which  belong 
only  to  the  Department  of  War.  Allow  me  to  read  that  clause  of  the  Gonstitn- 
tion,  and  see  if  this  be  not  its  true  interpretation.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  that — 

He  [the  President]  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing:  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

As  I  read  it,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  offices  of  these  principal  officers, 
or  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  President  himself.  At  all  events,  such  was  the 
practical  interpretation  put  upon'  the  Constitution  from  the  beginning  of  the 
government;  and  every  gentleman  who  listens  to  me  who  is  familiar,  as  you  all 
are,  with  the  political  history  of  the  country,  knows  that  from  an  early  period 
of  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  his  Secretaries  were  called  apon 
for  advice  concerning  matters  not  within  their  respective  departments,  and  so 
the  practice  has  continued  from  that  time  to  this.  This  is  one  thing  which  dis* 
tiuguishes  this  class  of  officers  from  any  other  embraced  within  the  body  of  the 
law. 

But  there  is  another.  The  Constitution  undoubtedly  contemplated  that  there 
should  be  executive  departments  created,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  assist  the 
President  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  well  as  by  their  advice.  They 
were  to  be  the  hands  and  the  voice  of  the  President ;  and  accordingly  that  has 
been  so  practiced  from  the  beginning,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress  has  been 
framed  on  this  assumption  in  the  organization  of  the  departments,  and  emphat- 
ically in  the  act  which  constituted  the  Department  of  War.  That  provides,  as 
senators  well  remember,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  of  a  general  description  there  given  as  shall  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  President,  and  that  he  is  to  perform  them  under  the  President's 
instructions  and  directions. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  other  Secretaries,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  Attorney  General,  are  deemed  to  be  the  assistants  of 
the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  great  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  ;  that  they  speak  for  and  act  for  him.  Now,  do  not  these 
two  views  furnish  the  rcMSons  why  this  class  of  officers  was  excepted  out  of 
the  law  ?  They  were  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  Preaident ;  they  were  to  be  the 
immediate  confidential  assistants  of  the  President,  for  whom  he  was  to  be  respon- 
sible, but  in  whom  he  was  expected  to  repose  a  great  amount  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  this  act  has  connected  the  tenure  of  office  of 
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tbcse  Secretaries  to  which  it  applies  with  the  President  hj  whom  they  were 
appointed.  It  says,  in  the  description  which  the  act  gives  of  the  fntnre  tenure 
of  office  of  Secretaries,  that  a  controlling  regard  is  to  he  had  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  whose  tenure  is  to  he  regulated  was  appointed  hj  some  particular 
President ;  and  during  the  term  of  that  President  he  shall  continue  to  hold  his 
office ;  bat  as  for  Secretaries  who  are  in  office,  not  appointed  by  the  President, 
we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  we  leave  them  as  they  heretofore  have  been.  I  submit 
to  senators  that  this  is  the  natural,  and,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  these 
officers,  the  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  a  Secretary  here 
described  is  a  tenure  during  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  ;  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  compel  a  President 
of  the  united  States  to  continue  in  office  a  Secretary  not  appointed  by  himself 

We  have,  however,  fortunately,  not  only  the  means  of  interpreting  thi*  law 
which  I  have  alluded  to,  namely,  the  language  of  the  act,  the  evident  character 
and  pnrpose  of  the  act,  but  we  have  decisive  evidence  of  what  was  intended 
and  understood  to  be  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  law  in  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  when  it  was  passed.  In  order  to  make  this  more  apparent, 
and  its  just  weight  more  evident,  allow  me  to  state  what  is  very  familiar,  no 
donbt,  to  senators,  but  which  I  wish  to  recall  to  their  minds,  the  history  of  this 
proviso,  this  exception. 

The  bill,  as  senators  will  recollect,  originally  excluded  these  officers  altogether. 
It  made  no  attempt — indeed,  it  rejected  all  attempts  to  prescribe  a  tenure  of 
office  for  them  as  inappropriate  to  the  necessities  of  the  government.  So  the 
bill  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  there  amended  by  putting 
the  Secretaries  on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  civil  officers  appointed  with  the 
adrice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  thus  amended,  came  back  to  this  body. 
This  body  disagreed  to  the  amendment.  Thereupon  a  committee  of  conference 
was  appointed,  and  that  committee,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  had  for  its  chair- 
man Hon.  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  part  of  this  body  Hon.  Mr.  Wil- 
iiams,  of  Oregon,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence came  to  an  agpreement  to  alter  the  bill  by  striking  these  Secretaries  out  of 
the  body  of  the  bill  and  inserting  them  in  the  proviso  containing  the  matter 
DOW  nnder  consideration.  Of  course  when  this  report  was  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  this  body,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  committee  charged 
with  looking  after  its  intentions  and  estimates  of  the  public  necessities  in  refer- 
ence to  that  conference — it  was  expected  that  they  would  explain  what  had 
been  agreed  to,  with  a  view  that  the  body  itself,  thus  understanding  what  had 
heen  agreed  to  be  done,  could  proceed  to  act  intelligently  on  the  matter. 

Now,  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  explanation  given  by  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck, 
the  chairman  of  this  conference  on  the  part  of  th^  House,  when  he  made  his 
report  to  the  House  concerning  this  proviso.  After  the  reading  of  the  report, 
Hr.  Schenck  said : 

I  propose  to  demand  the  previous  qaestion  upon  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference.  But  before  doing  so,  I  will  explain  to  tie  Hoase  the  condition 
of  the  bill,  and  the  decision  of  the  conference  committee  upon  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
bj  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  it  was  provided  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  should 
M  required  in  all  removals  from  office,  except  in  the  case  of  the  beads  of  departments.  The 
HoQje  amended  the  bill  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  extend  this  requirement  to  the  heads  of  depait- 
meots  as  well  as  to  other  officers. 

The  committee  of  conference  have  agreed  that  the  Senate  shall  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
House.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  would  compel  the  President  to  keep  around  him  heads  of 
d^partroenta  until  the  end  of  his  term,  who  would  hold  over  to  another  term,  a  compromise 
wu  made  bv  which  a  further  amendment  is  added  to  this  portion  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  term 
of  office  of  the  heads  of  departments  shall  expire  with  the  term  of  the  President  who  appointed 
them,  allowing  those  heads  of  departments  one  month  lon^r,  in  which,  in  case  of  death  or 
otherwise,  other  heads  of  departmenta  can  be  named.  Thia  is  the  whole  effect  of  the  propo- 
sition reported  by  the  committee  of  conference ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  acceptance  hy  the  Sena(e 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  House.  (Congressional  Globe,  thirty-ninth  Congress,  second 
wstion,  p.  1340.) 
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Then  a  question  was  aeked,  whether  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Senate 
should  coucur  in  all  other  appointments,  &c. ;  iif  reply  to  which  Mr.  Schenck 
said: 

That  is  the  case.     But  their  terms  of  office — 

That  is,  the  Secretaries'  terms  of  office — 

are  limited,  as  tbey  are  not  now  limited  by  law,  so  that  they  expire  with  the  term  of  serrice 
of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one  month  after,  in  case  of  death  or  other  acddent, 
until  others  can  be  subutituted  for  them  by  the  incoming  President    {/bid,) 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  sentence  : 

They  expire  with  the  term  of  service  of  the  President  who  appoints  them,  and  one  m<mth 
after,  in  case  of  death  or  other  accident. 

In  this  body,  on  the  report  being  made,  the  chairman,  Hon.  Mr.  Williams, 
made  an  explanation.  That  explanation  was,  in  substance,  the  same  as  diiit 
made  by  Mr.  Schenck  in  the  House,  and  thereupon  a  considerable  debate 
sprang  up,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  House,  for  this  explanation  of  Mr. 
Schenck  was  accepted  by  the  House  as  correct,  and  unquestionably  was  acted 
upon  by  the  House  as  giving  the  true  sense,  meaning,  and  effect  of  this  bill. 
lu  this  body,  as  I  have  said,  a  considerable  debate  sprang  up.  It  would  take 
too  much  of  your  time  and  too  much  of  my  strength  to  undertake  to  read  this 
debate,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  which  I  can  select  so  as  to  present  it 
fairly  and  intelligibly  without  reading  the  accompanying  parts ;  but  I  think 
the  whole  of  it  may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  this  statement :  that  it  was  charged 
by  one  of  the  honorable  senators  from  Wisconsin  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  favored  this  bill  to  keep  in  office  Mr.  Stanton  and  cenain  other  Sec- 
retaries. That  was  directly  met  oy  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  conference,  by  this  statement : 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  first  attrihntes  a  pur- 
pose to  the  committee  of  conference  which  I  say  is  not  true.  I  say  that  the  Senate  bate  not 
leirislated  with  a  riew  to  any  persons  or  any  President,  and  therefore  he  commeoces  bj 
asserting  what  is  not  true.  We  do  not  legislate  in  order  to  keep  in  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  State. — Ibid.,  p.  15J6. 

Then  a  conversation  arose  between  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  and 
another  honorable  senator,  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  continued  thus: 

That  the  Senate  had  no  such  purpose  is  shown  by  its  vote  twice  to  make  this  exception. 
That  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  present  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  lan^ag? 
is  so  framed  as  not  to  apply  to  the  present  President.  The  senator  shows  that  bimselt,  a&d 
argues  truly  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  present  President  from  removing  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  if  I  supposed  that  eitHei 
of  these  gentlemen  was  so  wanting  in  manhoud,  in  honor,  as  to  hold  his  place  after  the 
politest  intimation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  bis  services  wei^  no  longa 
needed,  I  certainly,  as  a  senator,  would  consent  to  his  removal  at  any  time,  and  So  would 
we  all. — Ibid.,  p.  1516. 

I  rf^ad  this,  senators,  not  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  an  individual  senator 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  law  which  was  under  discussion  and  was  about  to 
pass  into  legislation.  1  read  it  as  the  report;  for  it  is  that  in  effect — ^the  expla- 
nation, rather,  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  appointful  by  this 
body  to  see  whether  this  body  could  agree  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  frame  of  this  bill,  which  committee  came  back  here  with  a  report  that  a 
certain  alteration  had  been  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence, and  that  its  effect  was  what  is  above  stated.  And  now  I  ask  the  Senate, 
looking  at  the  language  of  this  law,  looking  at  its  purpose,  looking  at  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed,  the  meaning  thus  attached  to  it  by  each 
of  the  bodies  which  consented  to  it,  whether  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  3li. 
Stanton's  case  is  within  the  scope  of  that  tenure-of-office  act  ?  I  submit  it  id 
not  possible. 

I  now  return  to  the  allegations  in  this  first  article;  and  the  first  allegation,  as 
senators  will  remember,  is  that  the  issuing  of  the  order  which  is  set  out  in  the 
article  was  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.    It  is  perfectly  dear  that  is 
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Dot  tnie.  The  tenare-of-office  act  ia  the  sixth  section  enacts  "  that  every  removal  i 
appoiotment,  or  employment,  made,  had,  or  exercised,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,'*  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  a  high  misdemeanor.  **  Every  removal  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act."  In  the  first  place  no  removal  has  taken 
place.  They  set  out  an  order.  If  Mr.  Stanton  had  obeyed  that  order  there 
would  have  been  a  removal ;  but,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stanton  disobeyed  that  order, 
there  was  no  removal.  So  it  is  quite  clear  that,  looking  to  this  sixth  section  of 
the  act,  they  have  made  out  no  case  of  a  removal  within  its  terms ;  and,  there- 
fore, DO  case  of  violation  of  the  act  by  a  removal.  But  it  must  not  only  be  a 
removal,  it  must  be  **  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;"  and,  therefore,  if 
jou  coald  hold  the  order  to  be  in  effect  a  removal,  unless  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was 
witiiia  this  act,  unless  this  act  gave  Mr.  Stanton  a  tenure  of  office  and  protected 
it,  of  coarse  the  removal,  even  if  it  had  been  actual  instead  of  attempted  merely, 
would  not  have  been  "  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,'*  for  the  act  had 
DOlhiog  to  do  with  it. 

But  this  article,  as  senators  will  perceive  on  looking  at  it,  does  not  allege 
simply  that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  violation  of  the 
teuorc-of- office  act.  The  honorable  House  of  Representatives  have  not,  by  this 
article,  attempted  to  erect  a  mistake  into  a  crime.  I  have  been  arguing  to  you 
at  considerable  length,  no  doubt  trying  your  patience  thereby,  the  construction 
of  that  tenure-of-omce  law.  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  its  construction  ought 
to  be.  Senators,  more  or  less  of  them  who  have  listened  to  roe,  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  its  construction,  but  I  think  they  will  in  all  candor  admit  that 
there  is  a  question  of  confiU'uction  ;  there  is  a  question  of  what  the  meaning  of 
this  law  was;  a  question  whether  it  was  applicable  to  Mr.  Stanton's  case;  a  very 
honest  and  solid  qaestion  .which  any  man  could  entertain,  and  therefore  I  repeat 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives  have  not, 
by  this  article,  endeavored  to  charge  the  President  with  a  high  misdemeanor 
b*  cause  he  had  been  honestly  mistaken  in  construing  that  law.  They  go  further 
and  take  the  necessary  step.  They  charge  him  with  intentionally  misconstruing 
it;  they  say,  **  Which  order  was  unlawfully  issned  with  intention  then  and  there 
to  vioUte  said  act."  So  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  substance  of  this  article, 
without  which  it  was  not  designed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  stand 
and  cannot  stand,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  show  that  the  President  wilfully 
misconstrued  this  law;  that  having  reason  to  believe,  and  actually  believing, 
after  the  use  of  due  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was  within  the  law,  he  acted 
as  if  it  was  not  within  the  law.     That  is  the  substance  of  the  charge. 

What  of  the  proof  in  support  of  that  allegation  offered  by  the  honorable 
nianagers  ?  Senators  must  undoubtedly  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many  other  executive  offices,  and 
to  some  extent  legislative  offices,  call  upon  those  who  hold  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  and  skill  in  the  construction  and  application  of  laws.  It  is 
true  that  the  strictly  judicial  power  of  the  country,  technically  speaking,  is 
wasted  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  from  time  to 
time  have  established  or  may  establish.  But  there  is  a  great  mass  of  work  to 
be  performed  by  executive  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  is  of 
a  judicial  character.  Take,  for  instance,  all  that  is  done  in  the  auditing  of 
accounts ;  that  is  judicial  whether  it  be  done  by  an  auditor  or  a  comptroller,  or 
whether  it  be  done  by  a  chancellor;  and  the  work  has  the  same  character 
whether  done  by  one  or  by  the  other.  They  must  construe  and  apply  the  laws ; 
they  must  investigate  and  ascertain  facts ;  they  must  come  to  some  results  com- 
pounded of  the  law  and  of  the  facts. 

Now,  this  class  of  duties  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  perform. 
A  case  is  brought  before  him,  which,  in  his  judgment,  calls  for  action ;  his  first 
inquiry  must  be.  What  is  the  law  on  the  subject  1  He  encounters,  among  other 
things,  thia  tenure-of-office  law  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry.     His  first  duty  is 
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to  coDstrne  that  law;  to  see  whether  it  applies  to  the  case  ;  to  use,  of  courBe,iii 
doing  so,  all  those  means  and  appliances  which  the  Constitntion  and  the  laws 
of  the  country  have  put  into  his  hands  to  enahle  him  to  come  to  a  correct  deci- 
sion.  But  after  all  he  must  decide  in  order  either  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  action. 

That  process  the  President  in  this  case  was  ohli^ed  to  go  through,  and  did  go 
through ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
within  this  law.  He  came  to  that  conclusion,  not  merely  hj  an  examination  of 
this  law  himself,  hut  by  resorting  to  the  advice  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  country  enable  him  to  call  for  to  assist  him  in  coming  to  a  correct  conela* 
sion.  Having  done  so,  are  the  Senate  prepared  to  say  that  the  conclasion  he 
reached  must  have  been  a  wilful  misconstruction — so  wilful,  so  wrong,  that  it 
can  justly  and  properly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  prosecution,  effectively  be 
termed  a  high  misdemeanor  ?  How  does  the  law  read  ?  What  are  its  purpose 
and  objects  ?  How  was  it  understood  here  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed  I 
How  is  it  possible  for  this  body  to  convict  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  for  construing  a  law  as  those  who  made  it  construed  it 
at  the  time  when  it  was  made  ? 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  thus  far  no  great  advance  has  been  made  toward 
the  conclusion  either  that  the  allegation  in  this  article  that  this  order  was  a  vio* 
lation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  is  true,  or  that  there  was  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  President  thus  to  violate  it.  And  although  we  have  not  yet  gone  over  all 
the  allegations  in  this  article,  we  have  met  its  "  head  and  front,"  and  what 
remains  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  but  incidental  and  circami$tantial,  and  not 
the  principal  subject.  If  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  within  this  act,  if  he  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  at  the  pleasure  of  President  John- 
son as  he  held  it  at  the  pleasure  of  President  Lincoln>  if  he  was  bound  by  lav 
to  obey  that  order  which  was  given  to  him,  and  quit  the  place  instead  of  being 
sustained  by  law  in  resisting  that  order,  I  think  the  honorable  managers  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  construct  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  this  article 
anything  which  will  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor.  What  are  they  1  They 
are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  President  did  violate,  and  intended  to  violate,  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States  by  giving  this  order.  Why  ?  They  say,  as  I 
understand  it,  because  the  order  of  removal  was  made  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate ;  that  for  that  reason  the  order  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  on  this  subject.  If  I  can  make  my  own  ideas  of 
it  plain,  I  think  nothing  is  left  of  this  allegation.  In  the  first  place,  the  case, 
as  senators  will  observe,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  is  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  War  holding  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  by  the  terma  of 
his  commission ;  holding  under  the  act  of  1789,  which  created  that  department, 
which,  although  it  does  not  affect  to  confer  on  the  President  the  power  to  remove 
the  Secretary,  does  clearly  imply  that  he  has  that  power  by  making  a  provision 
for  what  shall  happen  in  case  he  exercises  it.  That  is  the  case  which  is  under 
consideration,  and  the  question  is  this :  Whether  under  the  law  of  1789  and  Uie 
tenure  of  office  created  by  that  law,  designedly  created  by  that  law,  after  the  great 
debate  of  1789,  and  whether  under  a  commission  which  conforms  to  it,  holding 
duiing  the  pleasure  of  thje  President,  the  President  could  remove  such  a  Secretary 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Why  not  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  it.  The  Constitution  has  made 
two  distinct  provisions  for  filling  offices.  One  is  by  nomination  to  the  Senate 
and  confirmation  by  them  and  a  commission  by  the  President  upon  that  confirma- 
tion ;  the  other  is  by  commissioning  an  officer  when  a  vacancy  happens  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate. '  But  the  question  now  before  you  is  not  a  question 
how  vacancies  shall  be  filled ;  that  the  Constitution  has  thus  provided  for ;  it  is 
a  question  how  they  may  be  created,  and  when  they  may  be  created— *a  totally 
distinct  question. 
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Wbaterer  maj  be  tbonght  of  'the  soandness  of  the  conclasion  arrived  at  npon 
the  great  debate  in  1789  concerning  the  tenure  of  office,  or  concerning  the  power 
of  removal  from  office,  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  question  that  a  conclusion  was 
Arrived  at ;  and  that  conclusion  was  that  the  Constitution  had  lodged  with  the 
President  the  power  of  remoyal  from  office  independently  of  the  Senate.  This 
maj  be  a  decision  proper  to  be  reversed  ;  it  may  have  been  now  reversed ;  of 
that  I  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  that  it  was  made,  and  that  the  legislation  of 
Congreea  of  1789  and  so  on  down  during  the  whole  period  of  legislation  to  1867 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption,  express  or  implied,  that  that  decision  had  been 
made,  nobody  who  understands  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  country  will 
deny. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  this  decision*  was.  It  was  that  the  Constitution 
had  lodged  this  power  in  the  President ;  that  be  alone  was  to  exercise  it ;  that 
the  Senate  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  control  whatever  over  it.  If  that 
be  80,  of  what  materiality  is  it  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session  or  not  ?  If  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session,  and  the  President  has  this  power,  a  vacancy  is  created, 
and  the  Constitution  has  made  provision  for  filling  that  vacancy  by  commission 
nntil  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
then  the  Constitution  has  made  provision  for  filling  a  vacancy  which  is  created 
by  a  nomination  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  I  am  presently 
going  to  show  you  somewhat  in  detail,  have  made  provisions  for  filling  it  ad 
intfrim  without  any  nomination,  if  the  President  is  not  prepared  to  make  a 
nominatiott  at  the  moment  when  be  finds  the  public  service  requires  the  removal 
t'f  an  officer.  So  that  if  this  be  a  case  within  the  scope  of  the  decision  made 
by  Congress  in  1789,  and  within  the  scope  of  the .  legislation  which  followed 
upon  that  decision,  it  is  a  case  where,  either  by  force  of  the  Constitution  the 
President  had  the  power  of  removal  without  consulting  the  Senate,  or  else  the 
legieiation  of  Congress  had  given  it  to  him ;  and  either  way  neither  the  Con- 
etitntion  nor  the  legislation  of  Congress  had  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
snh  the  Senate  on  the  subject 

1  submit,  then,  that  if  you  look  at  this  matter  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  just 
af  it  stands  on  the  decision  in  1789,  or  on  the  legislation  of  Congress  following 
upon  that  decision,  and  in  accordance  with  which  are  the  terms  of  the  commis- 
sion under  which  Mr.  Stanton  held  office,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
without  any  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  that  the  Senate  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  wiUi  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  either  to  advise  for  it  or  to  advise 
against  it ;  that  it  came  either  under  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  it  had  been  interpreted  in  1789,  or  it  came  under  the  grant  made 
by  the  legislature  to  the  President  in  regard  to  all  those  secretaries  not  included 
within  the  tennre-of-office  bill.  This,  however,  does  not  rest  simply  upon  this 
application  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  There  has 
been,  and  we  shall  bring  it  before  you,  a  practice  by  the  government,  going  back 
to  a  very  early  day,  and  coming  down  to  a  recent  period,  for  the  President  to 
make  removals  from  office  when  the  case  called  for  them,  without  regard  to  the 
fact  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not.  l^he  instances,  of  course,  would 
not  be  numerous.  If  the  Senate  was  in  session  the  President  would  send  a 
oomioation  to  the  Senate  saying,  "  A  B,  in  place  of  C  D,  removed ;"  but  then 
there  were  occasions,  not  frequent,  I  agree,  but  there  were  occasions,  as  you  will 
Bee  might  naturally  happen,  when  the  President,  perhaps,  had  not  had  time  to 
select  a  person  whom  he  would  nominate,  and  when  he  could  not  trust  the  officer 
then  in  posaessbn  of  the  office  to  continue  in  it,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him 
by  a  special  order  to  remove  him  from  the  office  wholly  independent  of  any 
nomination  sent  in  to  the  Senate.  Let  me  bring  before  your  consideration  for  a 
moment  a  very  striking  case  which  happened  recently  enough  to  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  of  you.    We  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war ;  the  War 
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Department  was  in  the  hande  of  a  man  who  was  disloyal  and  nnfaithfol  to  bU 
trust.  His  chief  clerk,  who  on  his  removal  or  resignation  would  come  into  the 
place,  was  helived  to  he  in  the  same  category  with  his  master.  Under  tboK 
circumstances  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  Mr.  Floyd,  "  I  miut 
have  possession  of  this  office;"  and  Mr.  Floyd  had  too  much  good  sense  or 
good  manners,  or  something  else,  to  do  anything  hut  resign,  and  instantly  the 
President  put  into  the  place  General  Holt,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  '  It  was  a  time  when  a  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours  might  have  been  of  vast  practical  consequence  to  the 
country.  There  are  classes  of  cases  arising  in  all  *  the  departments  of  that 
character  followed  by  that  action,  and  we  shall  bring  before  you  evidence  shov- 
ing what  those  cases  have  been,  so  that  it  will  appear  that  so  long  as  officers 
held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  wholly  independ^it  of  the  advice 
which  he  might  receive  in  regard  to  their  removal  from  the  Senate,  so  lo&g, 
whenever  there  was  an  occasion,  the  President  used  the  power,  whether  the 
Senate  was  in  session  or  not. 

I  have  now  gone  over,  senators,  the  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
applicable  to  the  tenure-of-office  bill,  and  to  this  allegation  which  is  made  that 
the  President  knowingly  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  office  while  the  Senate  was  Id 
eession  ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  feel  that  it  is  not  essential  to  hb 
vindication  fi'om  this  charge  to  go  further  upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  broader  view  upon  this  matter,  which  is  an  actual  part  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  President  it  should  be  brought  before  you,  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  open  to  your  consideration. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fiuth- 
fully  executed.  It  also  requires  of  him,  as  a  qualification  for  his  office,  to 
swear  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  hii 
ability,  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  suppose  every  one  will  agree  that  so  long  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  good  faith,  is  endeavoring  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  in  good  faith,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  preserving, 
protecting,  and  defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although  he 
may  be  making  mistakes,  he  is  not  committing  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

In  the  execution  of  these  duties,  the  President  found,  for  reasons  which  it  b 
not  my  province  at  this  time  to  enter  upon,  but  which  will  be  exhibited  to  yoa 
hereafter,  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the 
office  of  one  of  his  advisers,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  in  the  man- 
ner  he  was  required  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  be  responsible,  any  longer. 
This  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Stantion,  and  did  not  produce  the  effect  whicL 
according  to  the  general  judgment  of  well-informed  men,  such  intimauons 
usually  produce.  Thereupon  the  President  first  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  sDd 
reported  that  to  the  Senate.  Certain  proceedings  took  place  which  will  be 
adverted  to  more  particularly  presently.  They  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
Stanton  to  the  occupation  by  him  of  this  office.  Then  it  became  necessary  for 
the  President  to  consider,  first,  whether  this  tenure-of  office  law  applied  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton ;  secondly,  if  it  did  apply  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stantoo, 
whether  the  law  itself  was  the  law  of  the  land,  or  was  merely  inoperatiFe 
because  it  exceeded  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  civil  and  moral  duty  of  all  men 
to  obey  those  laws  which  have  been  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  legislation 
until  they  shall  have  been  decreed  by  judicial  authority  not  to  be  binding;  but 
this  is  too  broad  a  statment  of  the  civil  and  moral  duty  incumbent  either  npon 
private  citizens  or  public  officers.  If  this  is  the  measure  of  duty  there  never 
could  be  a  judicial  decision  that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  aa  it  is 
only  by  disregarding  a  law  that  any  question  can  be  raised  judicially  under  it 
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I  snbinlt  to  senators  that  not  only  is  there  no  such  rule  of  civil  or  moral  duty,  bat 
that  it  may  be  and  has  been  a  high  and  patriotic  duty  of  a  citizen  to  raise  a  qnes- 
txon  whether  a  law  is  within  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Will  any  man 
Question  the  patriotism  or  the  propriety  of  John  Hampden's  act  when  he  bronght 
ue  question  whether  "  ship  money  "  was  within  the  Gonstitution  of  England 
before  the  courts  of  England?  Not  only  is  there  no  such  rule  incumbent  upon 
private  citizens  which  forbids  them  to  raise  snch  questionSi  but,  let  me  repeats 
there  may  be,  as  there  not  unfrequently  have  been,  instances  in  which  the  highest 
patriotism  a^d  the  purest  civil  and  moral  duty  require  it  to  be  done.  Let  me 
ask  any  of  you,  if  you  were  a  trustee  for  the  rights  of  third  persons,  and  those 
rights  of  third  persons,  which  they  conld  not  defend  themselves  by  reason,  per- 
haps, of  sex  or  age,  should  be  attacked  by  an  unconstitutional  law,  should  you 
not  deem  it  to  be  your  sacred  duty  to  resist  it  and  have  the  question  tried  ?  And 
if  a  private  trustee  may  be  subject  to  such  a  duty,  and  impelled  by  it  to  such 
action,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  he  who  is  a  trustee  for  the  people  of 
powers  confided  to  him  for  their  protection,  for  their  security,  for  their  benefit, 
may  not  in  that  character  of  trustee  defend  what  has  thus  been  confided  to  himi 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject.  I  ani  not  intending  to 
advance  upon  or  occupy  any  extreme' ground,  because  no  such  extreme  ground 
hsi  been  advanced  upon  or  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  When  a  law  has  been 
passed  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  either  with  his  assent  or  without  his 
assent,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  that  law  is  faithfully  executed  so  long  as  nothing 
is  required  of  him  bnt  ministerial  action.  He  is  not  to  erect  himself  into  a 
judicial  court  and  decide  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore  he 
will  not  execute  it ;  for,  if  that  were  done,  manifestly  there  never  could  be  a 
judicial  decision.  He  would  not  only  veto  a  law,  but  he  would  refuse  all  action 
mider  the  law  after  it  had  been  passed,  and  thus  prevent  any  judicial  decision 
from  being  made.  He  asserts  no  such  power.  He  has  no  such  idea  of  his  duty. 
His  idea  of  his  duty  is,  that  if  a  law  is  passed  over  his  veto  which  he  believes 
to  be  unconstitutiona],  and  that  law  affects  the  interests  of  third  persons,  those 
whose  interests  are  affected  must  take  care  of  them,  vindicate  them,  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  them,  if  they  should  be  so  advised.  If  such  a  law  affects  the 
genemi  and  public  interests  of  the  people,  the  people  must  take  care  at  the  polls 
that  it  is  remedied  in  a  constitutional  way. 

Bnt  when,  senators,  a  question  arises  whether  a  particular  law  has  cut  off  a 
power  confided  to  him  by  the  people,  through  the  Constitution,  and  he  alone 
can  raise  that  question,  and  he  alone  can  cause  a  judicial  decision  to  come  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  government  to  say  which  of  them  is  right,  and  after 
doe  deliberation,  with  the  advice  of  those  who  are  his  proper  advisers,  he  settles 
down  firmly  upon  the  opinioa  that  snch  is  the  character  of  the  law,  it  remains 
to  be  decided  by  you  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  his  duty  when  he  takes 
the  needful  steps  to  raise  that  question  and  have  it  peacefully  decided. 

Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Suppose  a  law  should  provide  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not  make  a  treaty  with  England  or  with 
any  other  country.  It  would  be  a  plain  infraction  of  his  constitutional  power, 
and  if  an  occasion  arose  when  snch  a  treaty  was  in  his  judgment  expedient  and 
necessary  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make  it ;  and  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor  if  he  made  it  would  no  more  relieve  him  from 
the  responsibility  of  acting  through  the  fear  of  that  law  than  he  would  be  relieved 
of  that  responsibility  by  a  bribe  not  to  act. 

Suppose  a  law  that  he  shall  not  be  Commander-in-chief  in  part  or  in  wholo'^ 
a  plam  case,  I  will  suppose,  of  an  infraction  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  confided  to  him  that  command ;  the  Constitution  intending  that 
the  head  of  aU  the  military  power  of  the  country  should  be  a  civil  magistrate,  to 
the  end  that  the  law  may  always  be  superior  to  arms.    Suppose  ha  should  resist 
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a  statute  of  that  kind  in  the  manner  I  have  spoken  of  by  bringing  it  to  a  judidd 
decision  ? 

It  may  be  said  these  are  plain  cases  of  express  infractions  of  the  ConstitatioD; 
bnt  what  is  the  difference  between  a  power  conferred  upon  the  President  hj  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution  and  a  power  conferred  upon  the  President  bj 
a  clear  and  sufficient  implication  in  the  Constitution  ?  Where  does  the  pover 
to  make  banks  come  from  ?  Where  does  the  power  come  from  to  limit  Congx»3 
in  assigning  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to  the  other  day  ?  Where  do  a  multitude  of  powers  upon 
which  Congress  acts  come  from  in  the  Constitution  except  by  fair  implicatioBii 
Whence  do  you  derive  the  irt)wer,  while  you  are  limiting  the  tenure  of  office,  to 
confer  on  the  Senate  the  right  to  prevent  removals  without  their  consent  ?  Ii 
that  expressly 'given  in  the  Constitution,  or  is  it  an  implication  which  is  made 
from  some  of  its  provisions  ? 

I  submit  it  is  impossible  t^  draw  any  line  of  duty  for  the  President  simplj 
because  a  power  is  derived  from  an  implication  in  the  Constitution  instead  of 
from  an  express  provision.  One  thing  unquestionably  is  to  be  expected  of  the 
President  on  all  such  occasions,  that  is,  that  he  should  carefully  consider  the 
question ;  that  he  should  ascertain  that  it  necessarily  arises ;  that  he  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  public  service  that  it  should  be  decided; 
that  he  should  take  all  competent  and  proper  advice  on  the  subject.  Whea  be 
has  done  all  this,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot  allow  the  law  to  operate  in  the  par- 
ticular case  without  abandoning  a  power  which  he  believes  has  been  confided  to 
him  by  the  people,  it  is  his  solemn  conviction  that  it  is  his  duty  to  assert  tbe 
power  and  obtain  a  judicial  decision  thereon.  And  although  he  does  not  per- 
ceive, nor  do  his  counsel  perceive,  that  it  is  essential  to  his  defence  in  this  case 
to  maintain  this  part  of  the  argument,  nevertheless,  if  this  tribunal  should  be 
of  that  opinion,  then  before  this  tribunal,  before  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  before  the  civilized  world,  he  asserts  the  truth  of  this  position. 

I  am  compelled  now  to  ask  your  attention,  quite  briefly,  however,  to  eoiae 
considerations  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  the  President  and  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  one  of  the  powers  of  his  office  which  it  was  kifl 
duty,  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  to  endeavor  to  preserve. 

The  question  whether  the  Constitution  has  lodged  the  power  of  removal  with 
the  President  alone,  with  the  President  and  Senate,  or  left  it  to  Congress  to  be 
determined  at  its  will  in  fixing  the  tenure  of  offices,  was,  as  all  senators  knov, 
debated  in  1789  with  surpassing  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  frame  and  neees- 
sities  of  our  government. 

Now,  it  is  a  rule  long  settled,  existing,  I  suppose,  in  all  civilized  countries 
certainly  in  every  system  of  law  that  I  have  any  acquaintance  with,  that  a  con- 
temporary exposition  of  a  law  made  by  those  who  were  competent  to  give  it  a 
construction  is  of  very  great  weight ;  and  that  when  such  contemporary  expo- 
sition has  been  made  of  a  law,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  an  actual  and  prac- 
tical  construction  in  accordance  with  that  contemporary  exposition*  continaed 
during  a  long  period  of  time  and  applied  to  great  numbers  of  cases,  it  is  after- 
ward too  late  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  such  a  construction.  Tbe 
rale  Is  laid  down,  in  the  quaint  language  of  Lord  Coke,  in  this  form : 

Great  regard  ought,  in  constming  a  law,  to  be  paid  to  the  constnictton  which  the  satei 
who  lived  about  the  time  or  doon  a&r  it  was  made  put  upon  it,  because  they  were  best  wie 
to  judge  of  tbe  inteution  of  the  makers  at  the  time  wnen  the  law  was  made.  Contemforauu 
expositio  est  fortissima  in  lege, 

I  desire  to  bring  before  the  Senate  iji  this  connection,  inasmuch  as  I  think 
the  subject  has  been  frequently  misunderstood,  the  form  taken  by  that  debate 
of  1789  and  the  result  which  was  attained.  In  order  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  fatiguing  your  attention  by  looking  minutely  into  the  debate  itself. 
I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
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wbere  he  has  Bammed  np  the  whole.    The  writer  sajs,  on  page  162  of  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  th'e  Philadelphia  edition : 

AHer  an  ardent  discussion,  which  consnmed  scTeral  days,  the  committee  divided,  and 
tbe  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four  to  twenty.  The  opinion  thus 
fxpregsed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  explicitly  convey  their  sense  of  the  Con> 
stitntiou.  Indeed,  tbe  express  ffrant  of  the  power  to  the  President  rather  implied  a  right  in 
tbe  legislature  to  give  or  withhold  it  at  their  discretion.  To  obviate  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  question  had  been  decided,  Mr.  Benson  moved  in  tbe  House, 
wLeo  tne  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  taken  up,  to  amend  the  second  clause  in 
the  bill  so  as  clearly  to  imply  the  power  of  removal  to  be  solely  in  the  President.  He  gave 
notice  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  this  he  would  move  to  strike  out  the  words  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  debate.  If  those  words  continued,  he  ftaid,  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
President  might  hereafter  appear  to  be  exercised  by  virtue  of  a  legislative  grant  only,  and 
consequently  be  subjected  to  legislative  instability ;  when  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  by  fair  construction  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  The  motion  was  seconded 
br  Mr.  Madison,  and  both  amendments  were  adopted.  As  the  bill  passed  into  a  law,  it  has 
ever  been  considered  as  a  full  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  legislature  on  this  important  part 
of  tbe  AmericftU  Constitution. 

8ome  stllusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  law  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President ;  and  upon  that  subject  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Adams  by  his  grandson,  volume  one  of  his  works, 
pages  448  to  450.  He  here  gives  an  account,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  papers  of  President  Adams,  of  what  that  debate  was,  and  finally  ter- 
minates the  subject  in  this  way : 

"  These  reasons,"  that  is,  the  reasons  of  Vice-President  Adams — 

Were  not  committed  to  paper,  however,  and  can  therefore  never  be  known.  But  in  their 
soundness  it  is  certain  that  he  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

I  desire  leave,  also,  to  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  first  volume  of  Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,  section  four  hundred  and  eight,  in  support  of  the 
role  of  interpretation  which  I  have  stated  to  the  Senate.  It  will  there  be  found 
that  it  is  stated  by  the  learned  commentator  that  a  contemporaneous  construction 
of  the  Gonstitntion  made  under  certain  circumstances,  which  he  describes,  is  of 
very  great  weight  in  determining  its  meaning.     He  says  : 

After  all  the  most  unexceptionable  source  of  collateral  interpretation  is  from  the  practical 
exposition  of  the  government  itself  in  its  various  departments  upon  particular  questions  dis- 
cofl^ed  and  settled  upon  their  own  single  merits.  These  approach  the  nearest  in  their  own 
natnre  to  judicial  expositions,  and  haye  the  same  general  recommendation  that  belongs  to 
tLe  latter.  They  are  decided  upon  solid  argument,  pro  re  nata^  upon  a  doubt  raised,  upon  a 
iu  mtfte,  upon  a  deep  sense  of  their  importance  and  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  with 
s  view  to  present  action  in  the  midst  of  jealous  interests,  and  by  men  capable  of  urging  or 
rfpeUing  the  grounds  of  argument  from  their  exquisite  genius,  tneir  comprehensive  learning, 
or  their  deep  meditation  upon  the  absorbing  topic.  How  light,  compared  with  these  means 
<^t  Inntmction,  are  the  private  lucubrations  of  the  closet  or  the  retired  speculations  of  inge- 
in<^ns  minds,  intent  on  theory  or  general  views,  and  unused  to  encounter  a  practical  diffi- 
culty at  every  step  I 

On  comparing  the  decision  made  in  1789  with  the  tests  which  are  here  sug- 
gested by  the  learned  commentator,  it  will  be  fonnd,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  the 
precise  question  was  nnder  discussion ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  deep  sense 
of  its  importance,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  decision  was  not  to  affect  a  few  cases 
Iving  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  government,  but  that  it  would  enter 
a<^ply  into  its  practical  and  daily  administration  ;  and  in  the  next  place  the 
determination  was,  so  far  as  such  determination  could  be  entertained,  thereby  to 
fix  a  system  for  the  future ;  and  in  the  last  place  the  men  who  participated  in 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  heen  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  their  work. 

lliere  is  another  rule  to  he  added  to  this  which  is  also  one  of  very  frequent 
application,  and  it  is  that  a  long-continued  practical  application  of  a  decision  of 
this  character  by  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  law  is  confided  is  of  decisive 
weight  To  borrow  again  from  Lord  Coke  on  this  subject,  "  Optimus  legum 
interpre$  consuetude  " — "  practice  is  the  best  interpreter  of  law."  Now,  what 
followed  this  original  decision  ?     From  1789  down  to  1867,  every  President  and 
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every  CongresB  participated  in  and  acted  under  the  construction  given  in  1789. 
Not  only  did  the  government  eo  conduct,  but  it  was  a  subject  sufficientlj  dih 
cussed  amon^  the  people  to  bring  to  their  consideration  that  such  a  question  had 
existed,  had  been  started,  had  been  settled  in  this  manner,  had  been  raised  again 
from  time  to  time,  and  jet,  as  everybody  knows,  so  far  from  the  people  interfei* 
ing  with  this  decision,  so  far  from  ever  expressing  in  any  manner  their  disap- 
probation of  the  practice  which  had  grown  up  under  it,  not  one  party  nor  two 
parties,  but  all  parties  favored  and  acted  upon  this  system  of  government 

Mr.  Edmunds,  (at  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  Mr.  President,  if  agreeable 
to  the  honorable  counsel,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  15  minutes  to  3  o'clock,  and  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  (after  a  pause.)  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  nov 
adjourn — I  see  that  most  of  the  senators  are  away — and  on  that  motion  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  What  is  the  motion  ?     I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  motion  is  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock, 
and  upon  that  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  2,  nays  35 ;  as 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  McCreery,  and  Patterson  of  Tennessee — 2. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davi^ 
DizoD,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelin|^huy6en,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hend- 
ricks, Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mor^ftn,  Morrill  or  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mertoo, 
Pomeroy,  Ross,  ^herman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Vickeis,  WiUej, 
and  Yates — 35. 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cameron,  Conness,  Edmunds,  Fowler,  HaiiiiL 
Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  "WaM, 
Williams,  and  Wilson — 17. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  counsel  for  tbe  President  will  proceed  with  tk 
argument. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  when  the  Senate  adjourned 
I  was  asking  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  practical  interpretation  wid  pot 
upon  the  Constitution  in  1789,  and  that  it  had  oeen  continued  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government  down  io 
1367,  affecting  90  great  a  variety  of  interests,  embracing  so  many  offices^  m 
well  known,  not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  government  themselves,  bnt  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  had  received 
their  sanction,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  government. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  heretofore  examined  and  passed  upon  judi- 
cially in  very  numerous  cases.  I  do  not  speak  now,  of  course,  of  judiml 
decisions  of  this  particular  question  which  is  under  consideration,  whether  tbo 
Constitution  has  lodged  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  tbe 
President  and  Senate,  or  has  left  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  power ;  bnt 
I  speak  of  the  judicial  exposition  of  the  effect  of  such  a  practical  construction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  way  in  which  thi^ 
was  originated,  continued  in  the  way  in  which  this  was  continued,  and  sanc- 
tioned in  the  way  in  which  this  has  been  sanctioned. 

There  was  a  very  early  case  that  arose  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
government,  and  which  is  reported  under  the  name  of  Stuart  vs.  Laird,  in  1 
Cranch's  Reports,  299.  It  was  a  question  concerning  the  interpretation  of  tbe 
Constitution  concerning  the  power  which  the  Congress  had  to  assign  ^o  the 
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jndgefl  of  the  Supreme  Court  circait  dnties.  From  tbat  time  down  to  the  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Coolej  vs.  The  Port  Wardens  of  Philadelphia,  reported  ia  12 
Howard,  315,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  centnry,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
decieioDS  npon  the  effect  of  such  a  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Gonsti- 
Uition,  followed  by  such  a  practice  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  it  is  now  a  fixed 
and  settled  rule,  which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  undertake  to  controvert,  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  construction  is  not  merely  to  give  weight  to  an  argument,  but  to 
fix  an  interpretation.  And  accordingly  it  will  be  found  by  looking  into  the  books 
written  by  those  who  were  conversant  with  this  subject,  that  they  have  so  con- 
sidered and  received  it.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
commentators  on  American  law,  and  to  read  a  line  or  two  from  Chancellor  Kent's 
Lectures,  found  in  the  first  volume,  page '310,  marginal  paging.  After  consid- 
ering this  subject,  and,  it  should  be  noted  in  reference  to  this  very  learned  and 
experienced  jurist,  considering  it  in  an  unfavorable  light,  because  he  himself 
thooght  that  as  an  original  question  it  had  better  have  been  settled  the  other 
way ;  that  it  would  have  been  more  logical,  more  in  conformity  with  his  views 
(»f  what  the  practical  needs  of  the  govemmeiit  were,  that  the  Senate  should  par- 
ticipate with  the  President  in  the  power  of  removal;  nevertheless  he  sums  it  all 
op  in  these  words : 

This  amounted  to  a  legislative  constniction  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
srqniesced  in  and  acted  npon  as  .of  decisive  authority  in  the  case.  It  applies  equally  to  every 
other  officer  of  the  f^vemment  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  whose  term  of  dura- 
tion is  Dot  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  by  the  weighty  reason  that  the  subordinate 
officers  in  the  executive  department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of  that  depart- . 
meut,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authority,  and  every  participation 
io  that  authority  by  the  Senate  was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ou^ht  to  be  taken 
^etly.  The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law, 
ud  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might  often  be  requisite  to  fulfil  it. 

This,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinions  of  those 
wbo  have  had  occasion  to  examine  this  subject  in  their  closets  as  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  to  consider  not 
merely  the  general  question  where  this  power  was  lodged,  not  merely  the  effect 
of  this  decision  made  in  1789,  and  the  practice  of  the  government  under  it  since, 
bat  be  had  to  consider  a  particular  law,  the  provisions  of  which  were  before 
him,  and  might  have  an  application  to  the  case  upon  which  he  felt  called  upon 
to  act;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  President  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  to  see  what  the  theory  of  that  law  is  and  what  its  operation  is 
or  mast  be,  if  any,  upon  the  case  which  he  had  before  him ;  namely,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton. 

Daring  the  debate  in  1789  there  were  three  distinct  theories  held  by  differ- 
ent persona  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  was  that  the  Constitution 
bad  lodged  the  power  of  removal  with  the  President  alone;  another  was  that 
the  Constitution  had  lodged  that  power  with  the  President,  acting  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  third  was  that  the  Constitution  had 
lod^d  it  nowhere,  but  had  left  it  to  the  legislative  power,  to  be  acted  upon  in 
C'tjnection  with  the  prescription  of  the  tenure  of  office.  The  last  of  these*  the- 
ories was  at  that  day  iield  by  comparatively  few  persons.  The  first  two  received 
not  only  much  the  greater  number  of  votes,  but  much  the  greater  weight  of 
rfiuoning  in  the  course  of  that  debate ;  so  much  so  that  when  this  subject  came 
nnder  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
•)f  (x/Mir^e-Hennan,  collaterally  only,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  that  occasion,  says  that  it  has  never  been  doubted 
that  the  Constitution  had  lodged  the  power  either  in  the  President  alone  or  in 
th**  President  and  Senate^-certatnly  an  inaccuracy ;  but  then  it  required  a  very 
close  scrutiny  of  the  debates  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  few  individual 
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opinions  expressed  in  that  debate,  in  that  direction,  to  ascertain  that  it  ever  liad 
been  doubted  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  Constitution  settled  the  queskioiL 

Nevertheless,  as  I  understand  it — I  may  be  mistaken  in  this — but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  the  theory  of  this  law  which  the  President  ha4  before  him,  that 
both  these  opinions  were  wrong ;  that  the  Constitution  has  not  lodged  the  power 
anywhere ;  that  it  has  left  it  as  an  incident  to  the  legislative  power,  which  inci- 
dent may  be  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  legislature  itself,  according  to  its  own 
will ;  because,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  somewhere  remarks,  (and  it  is  one  of 
those  profound  remarks  which  will  be  found  to  have  been  carried  by  him  into 
many  of  his  decisions,)  when  it  comes  to  a  question  whether  a  power  exists  the 
particular  mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  must  be  left  to  the  will  of  the 
body  that  possesses  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be  a  legislative  power,  it  wasv^ 
apparent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  it  had  been  very  apparent  to 
Mr.  Madison,  as  was  declared  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Coles,  which  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  senators,  that  if  this  be  a  legislative 
power  the  legislature  may  lodge  it  in  the  Senate,  may  retain  it  in  the  whole 
body  of  Congress,  or  may  give  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives.    I  repeat, 
the  President  had  to  consider  this  particular  law ;  and  that,  as  I  anderstand  it. 
is  the  theory  of  that  law.     I  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  is  an  unfounded  theory; 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  maintained  successfully  ;  but  1  do 
undertake  to  say  that  it  is  one  which  was  originally  rejected  by  the  ablest  miod^ 
that  had  this  subject  under  consideration  in  1789  ;  that  whenever  the  queetion 
has  been  started  since,  it  has  had,  to  a  recent  period,  very  few  advocates;  tod 
that  no  fair  and  candid  mind  can  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  being  doubted  aod 
disbelieved  after  examination.     It  may  be  the  truth,  after  all ;   but  it  is  not  a 
truth  whieh  shines  with  such  clear  and  certain  light  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  because  hb  does  not  see  it.  * 

The  President  not  only  had  to  consider  this  particular  law,  but  he  had  to  cod* 
sider  its  constitutional  application  to  this  particular  case,  supposing  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton  to  be,  what  I  have  endeavored  to  argue  it  was  not,  within  its  termi 
Let  us  assume,  then,  that  his  case  was  within  its  terms ;  let  us  assume  that  thi^ 
proviso,  in  describing  the  cases  of  Secretaries,  described  the  case  of  Mr.  StantoD; 
that  Mr.  Stanton,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  January,  1S02. 
and  commissioned  to  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  by  force  of  thb 
law  acquired  a  right  to  hold  this  ofEce  against  the  will  of  the  President  down  U) 
April,  1869.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  which  has  never  been  doubted  under  tbf 
Constitution,  is  incapable  of  being  doubted,  allow  me  to  say,  and  that  is,  that 
the  President  is  to  make  the  choice  of  officers.  Whether  having  made  the  choice^ 
and  they  being  inducted  into  office,  they  can  be  removed  by  him  alone,  is  another 
question.  But  to  the  President  alone  is  confided  the  power  of  choice.  In  the 
first  place,  he  alone  can  nominate.  When  the  Senate  has  advised  the  nomioA- 
tion,  consented  to  the  nomination,  he  is  not  bound  to  commission  the  offica*.  He 
has  a  second  opportunity  for  consideration,  and  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
choice  he  had  originally  made.  On  this  subject  allow  me  to  read  from  the  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  where  it  is 
expressed  more  clearly  than  I  can  express  it.  After  enumerating  the  different 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  he  says  : 

These  are  the  clauees  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  affect  tlti^ 
part  of  the  C4Lse.    They  seem  to  contemplate  three  distinct  operations: 

1.  The  nomination.    This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  is  completely  Toluntaij. 

2.  The  appointment,  l^his  is  also  the  act  of  the  President,  and  is  also  a  volontaiy  set 
though  it  can  onlj  bo  performed  bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  commission.  To  cfrant  a  commission  to  a  person  appointed  mig-ht,  perhaps, )» 
deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution.  ''  He  shall,"  says  that  instrument,  ^  coinnil'»- 
siou  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States."    (1  Cranch,  155.) 

He  then  goes  into  various  considerations  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  duty  <a* 
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joined  by  the  Gonstitation  ;  that  it  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  will  commis- 
8ioD  eren  af^r  an  appointment  has  heen  confirmed,  and  he  Bays  : 

The  last  act  to  be  done  by  the  President  is  the  signature  of  the  commission.  He  has 
tLcD  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  bis  own  nomination.  The  time  for 
deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has  decided.  His  judgment,  on  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  concurring  with  his  nomination,  has  been  made,  and  the  officer  is  appointed. 
{Ihid.,  157.) 

The  choice,  then,  is  with  the  President.  The  action  of  the  Senate  upon  that 
choice  is  an  advisory  action  only  at  a  particular  stage  after  the  nomination,  he - 
fore  the  appointment  or  the  commission.  Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton vas  appointed  under  the  law  of  1789,  constituting  the  War  Department, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  law  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  during  the  plea- 
enre  of  the  President  President  Lincoln  had  said  to  the  Senate,  *'  I  nominate 
Mr.  Stanton*  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President."  The  Senate  had  said,  "  we  assent  to  Mr.  Stan- 
too'd  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  President."  What  does  this  tenure-of-office  law  say,  if  it  oper- 
ates on  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?  It  says  Mr.  Stanton  shall  hold  office  against 
the  will  of  the  President,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  commission,  contrary  to 
the  law  under  which  he  was  appointed,  down  to  the  4th  of  April,  1869.  For 
this  new,  fixed,  and  extended  term,  where  is  Mr.  Stanton's  commission  ?  Who 
had  made  the  appointment  ?  Who  has  assented  to  it  ?  It  is  a  legislative  com- 
miesion ;  is  is  a  legislative  appointment ;  it  is  assented  to  by  Congress  acting  in 
its  legielative  capacity.  The  President  has  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The 
Senate,  as  the  advisers  of  the  President,  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  If 
he  holds  at  all,  he  holds  by  force  of  legislation,  and  not  by  any  choid^  made  by 
the  President,  or  assented  to  by  the  Senate.  And  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
only  case,  which  the  President  had  before  him,  and  on  which  he  was  called  to 
act. 

Now,  I  ask  senators  to  consider  whether,  for  having  formed  an  opinion  that 
the  Gonstitation  of  the  United  States  had  lodged  this  power  with  the  Presi- 
dent— an  opinion  which  he  shares  with  every  President  who  has  preceded  him, 
with  every  Congress  which  has  preceded  the  last ;  an  opinion  formed  on  the 
^nnds  which  I  have  imperfectly  indicated ;  an  opinion  which,  when  applied 
to  this  particular  case,  raises  the  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated  here,  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  this  law  does  not  pursue  either  of  the  opinions  which  were 
originally  held  in  this  government,  and  have  occasionally  been  started  'and 
maintained  by  those  who  are  restless  under  its  administration ;  an  opinion  thus 
supported  by  the  practice  of  the  government  from  its  origin  down  to  his  own 
day — is  he  to  be  impeached  for  holding  that  opinion  ?  If  not,  if  he  might 
hoQeatly  and  properly  form  such  an  opinion  under  the  lights  which  he  had,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  advice  which  we  shall  show  you  he  received,  then  is  he  to 
he  impeached  for  acting  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  obtaining  a  judicial  decision 
whether  the  executive  department  of  the  government  was  right  in  its  opinion, 
or  the  legislative  department  was  right  in  its  opinion  1  Strangely  enough,  as  it 
l^tmck  me,  the  honorable  managers  themselves  say,  '<No;  he  is  not  to  be 
impeached  for  that."  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  the  argument  of  the 
honorable  manager  by  whom  the  prosecution  was  opened  : 

If  the  President  had  really  desired  solely  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  or  his 
l^^l  right  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  instead  of  his  defiant  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  2i8t 
of  February,  informing  them  of  the  removal,  bat  not  sug^sting  this  purpose,  which  is  thus 
ibuwn  to  be  an  afterthonji^ht,  he  wonld  have  said,  in  substance:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
inonlerto  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law*  entitled  *An  act  reg^ating  the  tenure  of 
certain  civil  offices/  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  I  have  issued 
an  order  of  removal  of  £.  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
}Var.  I  felt  mjself  constrained  to  make  this  •removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton  should  answer  the 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  which  I  intend  the  Attorney  Qeneral  shall  file 
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at  an  early  day,  by  Buymg  that  be  bolds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  tbe  appointmeiit 
and  antbority  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  has  never  been  revoked.  Anxious  that  there  shall  be 
no  collision  or  disagreement  between  the  several  departments  of  the  government  and  tbe 
Executive,  I  lay  before  the  Senate  this  message,  that  the  reasons  for  my  action,  as  well  u 
the  action  ikseli,  for  the  purpose  indicated,  may  meet  your  concurrence. 

TbuB  far  are  marke  of  quotation  sbowing  the  communication  which  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  obtained  from  the  honorable  manager  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
in  order  to  make  this  matter  exactly  right.     Then  follows  this : 

Had  the  Senate  received  such  a  messaire  the  representatives  of  the  people  might  never 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach  the  President  for  such  an  act  to  insure  tbe  safety  of 
the  country,  even  if  they  had  denied  the  accuracy  of  his  legal  positions. 

So  that  it  seems  that  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  but  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  President  communicated  the  fact  of  that  remoTal  to  the 
Senate  after  it  was  made.  That  manner  is  here  called  the  ^'defiant  message" 
of  the  21st  of  February.  That  is  a  question  of  taste.  I  have  read  the  mesea^ 
as  you  all  have  read  it.  If  you  can  find  anything  in  it  but  what  is  decorous 
and  respectful'to  this  body  and  to  all  concerned  your  taste  will  dififer  from  mine. 
But  whether  it  be  a  point  of  manners  well  or  ill  taken,  one  thing  seems  to  be 
quite  clear :  that  the  President  is  not  impeached  here  because  he  entertained  an 
opinion  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional ;  he  is  not  impeached  here  became 
he  acted  on  that  opinion  and  removed  Mr.  Stanton  ;  but  he  is  impeached  here 
because  the  House  of  Representatives  considers  that  this  honorable  body  was 
addressed  by  a  ^ '  defiant  message,"  when  they  should  have  been  addressed  in 
the  terms  which  the  honorable  manager  has  dictated. 

f  I  now  come,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  to  another  topic  connected  with 
this  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  action  of  the  President  under 
this  law.  The  honorable  managers  take  the  ground,  among  others^  that  whether 
upon  a  true  construotion  of  this  tenure-of-office  act  Mr.  Stanton  be  within  it,  or 
even  if  you  should  believe  that  the  President  thought  the  law  unconstitutional 
and  had  a  right,  if  not  trammelled  in  some  way,  to  try  that  question,  still  by 
his  own  conduct  and  declarations  the  President,  as  they  phrase  it,  is  estopped. 
He  is  not  to  be  permitted  here  to  assert  the  true  interpretation  of  this  law ;  be 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  allege  that  his  purpose  was  to  raise  a  question  concern- 
ing its  constitutionality  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  he  has  done  and  sud  certain 
things.  All  of  us  who  have  read  law-books  know  that  there  is  in  the  common 
law  a  doctrine  called  rules  of  estoppel,  founded,  undoubtedly,  on  good  reason, 
although,  as  they  are  called  from  the  time  of  Lord  Goke,  or  even  earlier,  dovn 
to  the  present  day,  odious,  because  they  shut  out  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  circumstances  when  it  is  proper  that  the  truth  should  be  shut  out.  What 
are  the  circumstances  ?  They  are  where  a  question  of  private  right  is  involved, 
where  on  a  matter  of  fact  that  private  right  depends,  and  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  has  so  conducted  himself  that  he  ought  not  in  good  con- 
science to  be  allowed  either  to  assert  or  deny  that  matter  of  fact. 

But  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  an  estoppel  on  a  matter  of  law  ?  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  that  a  party  had  put  hitnself  into  such  a  condition  that  when  he  came 
into  a  court  of  justice  even  to  claim  a  private  right,  he  could  not  ask  the  judge 
correctly  to  construe  a  statute,  and  insist  on  the  construction  when  it  was  arrived 
at  in  his  favor  ?  Did  anybody  ever  hear,  last  of  all,  that  a  man  was  convicted 
of  crime  by  reason  of  an  estoppel  under  any  system  of  law  that  ever  prevailed 
in  any  civilized  State?  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  sboold  be 
impeached  and  removed  from  office,  not  by  reason  of  the  truth  of  his  case,  but 
because  he  is  estopped  from  telling  it,  would  be  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  a  place  in  history  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  attempt  to  foreshadow. 

There  is  no  matter  of  fact  here.  They  have  themselves  put  in  Mr.  Stanton'd 
commission,  which  shows  the  date  of  the  commission  and  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mission ;  and  that  is  the  whole  matter  of  fact  which  is  involved.     The  re^t  is 
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tbe  eonstnictioii  of  the  tennre-of-office  act  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  case, 
wiifch  they  have  thns  made  themeelves ;  and  aleo  the  construction  of  the  Gon- 
etitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  abstract  public  question  whether  that 
has  lodged  tbe  power  of  removal  with  the  President  alone,  or  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  or  left  Jt  to  Congress.  I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that 
the  ground  is  untenable  that  there  can  be  an  estoppel  by  any  conduct  of  the 
President,  who  comes  here  to  assert,  not  a  private  right,  but  a  great  public  right 
confided  to  the  office  by  the  people,  in  which,  if  anybody  is  estopped,  the  people 
will  be  estopped.  The  President  never  could  do  or  say  anything  which  would 
pnt  this  great  public  right  into  that  extraordinary  predicament      ^ 

Bat  what  has  he  done  7  What  are  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely,  out  of 
which  to  work  this  estoppel,  as  they  call  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  on  tne  12th  of  December,  1867,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Senate  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  by  a  certain  order,  a  copy  of  which 
he  gave ;  that  he  had  appointed  General  Grant  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
office  ad  interim  by  a  certain  other  order,  a  copy  of  which  he  gave ;  and  then 
he  entered  into  a  discussion  in  which  he  showed  the  existence  of  this  question, 
whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  tenure-of  office  bill;  the  existence  of  the 
other  question,  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  constitutional  law  ;  and  then  he 
invoked  the  action  of  the  Senate.  There  was  nothing  misrepresented.  There 
was  nothing  concealed  which  he  was  botud  to  state.  It  is  complained  of  by 
the  hunorable  managers  that  he  did  not  tell  the  Senate  that  if  their  action  should 
be  Bnch  as  to  restore  Mr.  Stanton  practically  to  the  possession  of  the  office  he 
should  go  to  law  about  it.  That  is  the  complaint :  that  he  did  not  tell  that  to 
the  Senate.  It  may  have  been  a  possible  omission,  though  I  rather  think  not. 
I  rather  think  that  that  good  taste  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  managers, 
and  which  they  so  insist  upon  here,  would  hardly  dictate  that  the  President 
should  have  held  out  to  the  Senate  something  which  might  possibly  have  been 
construed  into  a  threat  upon  that  subject.  He  laid  the  case  before  the  Senate 
for  their  action  ;  and  now,  forsooth,  they  say  he  was  too  deferential  to  this  law, 
both  by  reason  of  this  conduct  of  his,  and  also  what  he  did  upon  other  occasions, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert. 

Senators,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  President's  position  or  conduct  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  Suppose  this  case :  a  party  who  has  a  private  right  in 
question  submits  to  the  same  tribunal  in'  the  same  proceeding  these  questions : 
firpt,  I  deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  right  is  claimed 
afrainst  me ;  second,  I  assert  that  the  true  interpretation  of  that  law  will  not 
atfect  this  right  which  is  claimed  against  me ;  third,  I  insist  that,  even  if  it  is 
within  the  law,  I  make  a  case  within  the  law — ^is  there  any  inconsistency  in 
that!  Is  not  that  done  every  day,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  in  courts  of 
justice  ?  And  where  was  the  inconsistency  on  this  occasion  ?  Suppose  the 
President  had  summed  up  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Senate  in  this  way  : 
''Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  insist,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  law  is  unconstit- 
utional ;  I  insist,  in  the  second  place,  that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  it ;  I 
re.«pectfu]ly  submit  for  yonr  consideration  whether,  if  it  be  a  constitutional  law 
And  Mr.  Stanton's  case  be  within  it,  the  facts  which  I  present  to  you  do  not 
make  such  a  case  that  you  will  not  advise  me  to  receive  him  back  into  office." 
Suppose  he  bad  summed  up  in  that  way,  would  there  have  been  any  inconsist- 
ency then  ?  And  why  is  not  the  substance  of  that  found  in  this  message  % 
Here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  question  existed  whether  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional ;  here  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  question  existed  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
was  within  the  law ;  and  then  the  President  goes  on  to  submit  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  Senate,  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  thought  the 
law  was  constitutional,  though  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  thought 
Mr.  Stanton  was  within  tbe  law,  the  facts  to  be  acted  upon  within  the  law,  if 
the  case  waB  there.    It  seems  the  President  has  not  only  been  thus  anxious  to 
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avoid  a  collision  with  this  law ;  lie  has  not  only  on  tbis  occasion  taken  this 
means  to  avoid  it,  but  it  seems  that  be  has  actually  in  some  particulars  obeyed 
tbe  law ;  be  baa  made  changes  in  t)ie  commissions,  or  rather  they  have  been 
made  in  the  departments,  and,  as  he  has  signed  the  commissions,  I  suppose  thej 
must  be  taken,  altbough  bis  attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  to  tbe 
subject  at  all,  to  have  been  made  with  his  sanction,  jnst  so  far,  and  because  he 
sanctions  that  which  is  done  by  bis  Secretaries,  if  he  does  not  interfere  actively 
to  prevent  it. 

lie  has  done  not  merely  tbis,  but  he  has  also  in  several  cases — ^four  case?, 
three  collectoi-s  and  one  consul,  I  think  they  are — ^sent  into  the  Senate  notice  of 
suspension,  notice  that  be  had  acted  under  this  law  and  suspended  these  officeR. 
This  objection  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  tbe 
President  and  of  the  views  which  he  has  of  his  own  duty.  It  assume  that 
because  when  the  emergency  comes,  as  it  did  come  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sfimton, 
when  he  must  act  or  else  abandon  a  power  which  he  finds  in  die  particular 
instance  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  insist  upon  in  order  to  carry  on  the  gorem- 
ment — that  because  be  holds  that  opinion  he  must  run  a  muck  against  the  law, 
and  take  every  possible  opportunity  to  give  it  a  blow,  if  he  can.  fie  holds  no 
such  opinion. 

So  long  as  it  is  a  qnestidn  of  administrative  duty  merely,  he  holds  that  he  U 
bound  to  obey  the  law.  It  is  only  when  the  emei^ency  arises,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put  to  him  so  that  he  must  answer  it,  "  Can  you  carry  on  this  departmejit 
of  the  government  any  longer  in.  this  way?"  "No."  "Have  you  power  to 
carry  it  on  as  the  public  service  demands  V*  "  I  believe  I  have."  Then  comes 
the  question  how  he  shall  act.  But  whether  a  consul  is  to  be  suspended  or 
removed,  whether  a  defaulting  collector  is  to  be  suspended  or  removed,  does  not 
involve  the  execution  of  the  great  powers  of  the  government.  It  may  be  car- 
ried on ;  he  may  be  of  opinion  with  less  advantage ;  he  may  be  of  opinion  not 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  carried 
on  without  serious  embarrassment  or  difficulty.  Until  that  question  is  settled 
he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  it — settled  in  some  way,  by  some  persoa 
who  has  an  interest  to  raise  and  have  it  settled. 

I  wish  to  observe,  also,  (the  correctness  of  which  observation  I  think  the 
Senate  will  agree  with,)  that  these  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  forms 
of  the  commissions  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject ;  for  instance, 
the  change  is  made  in  the  Department  of  State,  "  subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  law."  That  is  the  tenure  on  which  I  think  aU  commissions  should 
originally  have  run,  and  ought  to  continue  to  run.  It  is  general  enoagfa  to  em- 
brace all.  If  it  is  a  condition  prescribed  by  law  that  the  Senate  must  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  before  he  is  rightfully  out  of  office,  it  covers 
that  case.  If  the  tenure-of-office  bill  be  not  a  law  of  the  land  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  it  covers  that  case.  It  covers  every  case 
necessarily  from  its  terms,  for  every  officer  does,  and  should,  and  must  hold 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law — ^not  necessarily  a  law  of  Congress 
but  a  law  of  the  land — the  Constitution  being  supreme  in  that  particular. 

There  is  another  observation,  also,  and  that  is,  that  the  change  that  was  made 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury — **  until  a  successor  be  appointed  and  quali* 
fied" — has  manifestly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  removal 
Whether  the  power  of  removal  be  vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  vested  in  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  this  clause  dot^ 
not  touch  it.  It  is  just  as  inconsistent  with  removal  by  the  President  with  tbe 
consent  of  the  Senate  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  removal  by  the  President 
alone.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  general  tenure  of  the  office  which  is  described, 
according  to  which  the  officer  is  to  continue  to  hold ;  but  he  and  all  other  offi- 
cers hold  subject  to  some  power  of  removal  vested  somewhere,  and  this  chan^ 
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which  has  been  made  in  the  commiseion  does  not  declare  where  it  is  vested,  nor 
hu  it  any  influence  on  the  question  in  whom  it  is  vested. 

I  wish  to  ad^  to  this,  that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  see,  on  this  snbject  of 
estoppel,  growing  out  of  the  action  of  the  President,  either  in  sending  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  of  the  12th  of  December,  or  in  the  changes  in  the  commis- 
81008,  or  in  liis  sending  to  the  Senate  notices  of  suspensions  of  different  officers, 
which  has  anj  bearing  whatever  upon  the  tenure-of-office  act  as  affecting  thA 
case  of  Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  a  case  that  stands  ^by  itself.  The  law  may  be  a 
coDstitntional  law;  it  may  not  only  be  a  law  under  which  the  President  has 
acted  in  this  instance,  but  under  which  he  is  bound  to  act,  and  is  willing  to  act, 
if  joa  please,  in  every  instance;  still,  if  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  that  law,  the 
case  remains  as  it  was  originally  presented,  and  that  case  is,  that,  not  being 
within  that  law,  the  first  article  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

I  DOW,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  my  argument  when,  if  it 
be  within  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  allow  me  to  suspend  it,  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  me  to  do  so.  I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  so  large  a  room,  and  it  is 
fatiguing  to  me.  Still,  I  would  not  trespass  at  all  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate if  they  desire  me  to  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  court  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment, adjourned. 


Friday,  April  10,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  12 
o'clock  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tivea  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Tlie  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washbarne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them* 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Senators  will  please  to  give  their  attention.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  President  will  proceed  with  the  argtiment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  among  the  points  which  I  acci- 
dentally omitted  to  notice  yesterday  was  one  which  seems  to  me  of  sufficient 
importance  to  return,  and  for  a  few  moments  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
to  it.  It  will  best  be  exhibited  by  reading  from  Saturday's  proceedings  a  short 
passage.     In  the  course  of  those  proceedings  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  said : 

It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
^ihXi^  gays  in  bis  answer  that  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  Constitution,  indefinitely 
&nd  at  his  pleasure.  I  propose,  now.  unless  it  be  objected  to,  to  show  that  that  is  false  under 
\m  own  huid,  and  I  have  his  letter  to  that  effect,  which,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  read, 
^  •ig:naiare  of  which  was  identified  by  C.  £.  Creecj. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  letter,  which  was  this: 

Executive  Mansion, 

Wa$h%nglon,  D.  C,  Amgutt  14,  1867. 

Sir:  In  compiianoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2, 1867,  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certiun  civil  offices,"  you  are  hereby 
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notified  that  on  the  12th  instant,  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  suspended  from  office  as8e^ 
retanr  of  War,  and  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secictarj 
of  War  ad  interim, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

This  is  the  letter  which  was  to  show,  under  the  hand  of  the  President,  that 
when  he  said  in  his  answer  he  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  by  virtue  of  the 
tenare*of-office  act,  that  statentent  was  a  falsehood.  Allow  me  now  to  read  the 
eighth  section  of  that  act : 

That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  desipr- 
nate,  authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  fbrthwidi 
notify  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  theduty  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
TVcasury  thereupon  to  communicate  such  notice  to  all  the  proper  accounting  and  disbaraDg 
officers  of  his  department. 

The  Senate  will  perceive  that  this  section  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  snspea- 
sion  of  an  officer,  and  no  description  of  what  suspensions  are  to  take  place;  bat 
the  purpose  of  the  section  is  that  if  in  any  case  the  President,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  designate  a 
third  person  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  an  office,  he  is  to  make  a  report 
of  that  designation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  officer  is  to  give 
the  necessary  information  of  the  event  to  his  suhordinate  officers.  The  section 
applies  in  terms  to  and  includes  all  cases.  It  applies  to  and  includes  cases  of 
designation  on  acc<funt  of  sickness,  or  absence  or  resignation,  or  any  cause  of 
vacancy,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  and  whether  occurring  by  reason  of 
a  suspension  or  of  a  removal  from  office ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  Prefildent 
says  to  theSecretary  of  the  Treasury,  "I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  designated 
General  Grant  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim  of  Secretary  of  War,"  he 
makes  no  allusion,  by  force  of  that  letter,  to  the  manner  in  which  that  vacancy 
has  occurred,  or  the  authority  by  which  it  has  been  created ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  this  letter  showing,  under  the  President's  own  hand,  that  he  had  stated  a 
falsehood,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  power  or  the  occasioa 
of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Read  the  second  section,  please;  the  first  clause  of  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  did  the  manager  call  for  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Read  the  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  act, 
which  says  that  in  no  other  case  except  when  he  suspends  shall  he  appoint. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  second  section  provides : 

That  when  any  officer  appointed  as  aforesaid,  excepting  judges  of  the  United  States 
courts,  shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate^  be  shown  by  satisfactory  eyidenoa,  &c. 

The  President  is  allowed  to  suspend  such  an  officer.  Now,  the  President 
states  in  his  answer  that  he  did  not  act  under  that  section. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  not  reading  the  section.  That  is  not  what  I 
desired. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  aware  that  is  not  reading  the  section,  Mr.  Manager.  Yon 
need  not  point  that  out.    It  is  a  very  long  section,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  first  half  a  dozen  lines. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  second  section  authorizes  the  President  to  suspend  in  cases  of 
crime  and  other  cases  which  are  described  in  this  section.  By  force  of  it  the  Presi- 
dent may  suspend  an  officer.  jjThis  eighth  section  applies  to  all  cases  of  temporary 
designations  and  appointments,  whether  resulting  from  suspensions  under  the 
second  section,  or  whether  arising  from  temporary  absence,  or  sickness,  or  death, 
or  resignation ;  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  if  for  any  reason  there  is  a 
temporary  designation  of  a  person  to  supply  an  office  ad  interim^  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  therefore  I  repeat,  senators,  that 
the  subject-matter  of  this  eighth  section,  and  the  letter  which  the  Pxesident  wzote 
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in  eonseqnence  of  it,  have  no  reference  to  the  question  under  what  anthoritj  he 
Biupended  Mr.  Stanton.  ' 

I  DOTT  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  second  article  in  the  series  ;  and 
I  will  begin  as  I  began  before,  by  stating  what  the  substance  of  this  article  is, 
what  allegation  its  makes,  so  as  to  be  the  subjects  of  proof,  and  then  tlfe  Senate 
will  be  prepared  to  see  how  far  each  one  of  these  allegations  is  supported  by 
what  is  already  in  the  case,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  state  what  we  propose  to 
offer  by  way  of  proof  in  respect  to  each  of  them.  The  substantive  allegations 
of  this  second  article  are  that  the  delivery  of  the  letter  of  authority  to  General 
Thomas  was  without  authority  of  law ;  that  it  was  an  intentional  violation  of 
the  tenare-of-office  act ;  that  it  was  an  intentional  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States^  that  .the  delivery  of  this  order  to  General  Thomas  was 
made  with  intent  to  violate  both  the  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  That  is  the  substance  of  the  second  article.  The  Senate  will  at  once 
perceive  that  if  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  a  violation  of  the  tenure- 
of-office  act  in  point  of  fact,  or,  to  state  it  in  other  terms,  if  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton  is  not  within  the  act,  then  his  removal,  if  he  had  been  removed,  could 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

If  his  case  is  not  within  the  act  at  all,  if  the  act  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  of  course  his  removal  is  not  a  violation  of  that  act.  If  Mr. 
Stanton  continued  to  hold  under  the  commission  which  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  his  tenure  continued  to  be  under  the  act  of  1789,  and  under 
hiB  only  commission,  which  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  it  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  tenure-of-office  act  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  remove,  or  attempt  to  remove, 
Mr.  Stanton ;  and  therefore  the  Senate  will  perceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  come 
back  again,  to  recur  under  this  article,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  under  the 
whole  of  the  first  eight  articles,  to  the  inquiries,  first,  whether  Mr.  Stanton's 
ca^e  was  within  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  ana  secondly,  whether  it  was  so  clearly 
and  plainly  within  that  act  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  President  as  a 
high  miedemeanor  that  he  construed  it  not  to  include  his  case.  But  suppose  the 
caee  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  still  the  inquiry  arises 
whether  what  was  done  in  delivering  this  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas 
was  a  violation  of  that  act ;  and  that  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should  ask 
your  careful  attention  to  the  general  subjects-matter  of  this  act,  and  the  par- 
ticnlar  provisions  which  are  inserted  in  it  in  reference  to  each  of  those  subjects. 

Senators  will  recollect  undoubtedly  that  this  law,  as  it  was  finally  passed, 
differs  from  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  introduced.  The  law  relates  to  two 
distinct  subjects.  One  is  removal  from  office ;  the  other  pubject  is  appointments 
^  a  certain  character  made  under  certain  circumstances  to  fill  offices.  It  seems 
that  a  practice  had  grown  up  under  the  government  that  where  a  person  was 
Dominated  to  the  Senate  to  fill  an  office,  and  the  Senate  either  did  not  act  on 
his  nomination  during  their  session  or  rejected  the  nomination,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  apd  in  the  recess  it  was  considered  competent  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  temporary  commission  to  appoint  that  same  person  to  that  same 
office ;  and  that  was  deemed  by  many  senators,  unquestionably  by  a  majority, 
and  I  should  judge  from  reading  the  debates  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  an  abuse  of  power — not  an  intentional  abuse.  But  it  was  a  practice  which 
had  prevailed  under  the  government  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  was  not 
limited  to  very  recent  times.  It  had  been  supported  by  the  opinions  of  di£fer- 
ent  Attorneys  General  given  to  different  Presidents.  But  still  it  was  consid- 
,ered  by  many  senators  to  be  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  substantial  derogation  from  the  just  power  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
nominationB  for  office.  That  being  so,  it  will  be  found  on  an  examination  of 
this  law  that  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  relate  exclusively  to 
removals  from  office  and  temporary  suspensions  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
while  the  third  section  and  several  of  the  following  sections,  to  which  I  shall 
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ask  your  particular  attention,  relate  excloeively  to  this  other  subject  of  appoint* 
ments  made  to  office  after  the  Senate  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  nominatiou  oC 
the  person  appointed.    Allow  me  now  to  read  from  the  third  section  : 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  daring  Uk 
recess  of  Ihe  Senate,  bj  reason  ot  death  or  resignation — 

I  pause  here  to  reroal'k  that  this  does  not  include  all  cases.  It  does  not  inclode 
any  case  of  the  eKpiration  of  a  commission.  It  includes  simply  death  and  resig- 
nation, not  cases  of  the  expiration  of  a  commission  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.-  Why  these  were  thus  omitted  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  law  does  not  affect  to,  and  in  point  of  fact  does  not,  cover  all  cases  which 
might  arise  belonging  to  this  general  class  to  which  this  section  was  designed  to 
refer.  • 

The  law  goes  6n  to  say — 

That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  death  or  resignation,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  thereafter.  And  u  no  appointment,  by  and  with  tha 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  made  to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarilj  lilkd 
as  aforesaid  during  such  next  session  of  the  Senate,  snch  office  shall  remain  in  abeVaoce, 
without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emolumeiit«  attached  thereto,  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  bj 
appointment  thereto,  bv  and  with  the  advice  atid  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  daring  sncii 
time  all  the  powers  ana  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  be  exercised  by  such  other  ofS- 
cer  as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  snch  office. 

Here  all  the  described  vacancies  in  office  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  and  the  failure  to  fill  those  vacancies  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  are  treated  as  occasioning  an  abeyance  of  such  offices.  That  applies, 
as  I  have  said,  to  two  classes  of  cases,  vacancies  happening  by  reason  of  deatk 
or  resignation.     It  does  not  apply  to  any  other  vacancies. 

The  next  section  of  this  law  does  not  relate  to  this  subject  of  filling  ofiic^» 
but  to  the  subject  of  removals  : 

That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office  the 
luration  of  which  is  limited  by  law. 

The  fifth  section  is : 

That  if  any  person  shall,  contrarv  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  accept  any  appointment  tci 
or  employment  in  any  office,  or  shall  hold  or'exercise,  or  attempt  to  hola  or  exercise,  any  &ich 
/office  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  guilty  of  a  hi^  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  he  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  a  £ne  noi 
exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment,  &>c. 

Any  person  who  shall,  "  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  accept  any 
appointment.  What  are  the  "provisions  of  this  act"  in  respect  to  accepting 
any  appointment  ?  They  are  found  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  putting  cer- 
tain offices  in  abeyance  under  the  circumstances  which  are  described  in  that  sec- 
tion. If  any  person  does  accept  an  office  which  is  thus  put  into  abeyance,  or 
any  employment  or  authority  in  respect  to  such  office,  he  comes  within  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  fifth  section ;  but  outside  of  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
accepting  an  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  because  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  in  respect  to  filling  offices,  extend  no  further  than  to  these  cases ; 
and  so,  in  the  next  section  it  is  declared : 

That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had,  or  exercbed»  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  signing,  sealing,  countersigiiing,  or  isaaing  ot 
any  commission  or  letter  of  authority  for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employ 
ment,  shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  high  misdemeanors,  d>c 

Here,  again,  the  making  of  a  letter  of  authority  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  can  refer  only  to  those  cases  which  the  act  itself  has  described,  which 
the  act  itself  has  prohibited ;  and  any  other  cases  which  are  outside  of  such 
prohibition,  as  this  case  manifestly  is,  do  not  come  within  its  provisions. 

The  stress  of  this  article,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  depend  at  aU  upon 
this  question  of  the  construction  of  this  law,  but  upon  a  totally  different  matter, 
which  I  agree  should  be  fairly  and  carefully  considered.    The  imporCant  alle^« 
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tion  of  the  article  ie  tliat  this  letter  of  authority  was  given  to  General  Thomas 

embliog  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  tid  interim  withoat 

antboritj  of  law ;  that  I  conceive  to  he  the  main  inquiry  which  arises  under 

this  article,  provided  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  removal  are  within  the 

teoare-of-office  bill  at  all. 

I  wish  first  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  act  of  1V95»  which  is 

frand  in  1  Statutes  at  Large,  page  415.    It  is  a  short  act*  an^  I  will  read  the 

whole  of  it : 

That  in  caae  of  TmeaDcy  in  the  office  of  SecretaTy  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
orof  tbe  Secretafy  of  the  Departmeat  of  War,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the  said  depart- 
ments, whose  appointment  ia  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties 
of  their  said  respective  offices,  it  ahall  be  Uwful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
cise  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  authorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  per- 
form the  datiefl  of  the  said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancies 
be  filled:  FrQvided,  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a 
laoger  term  than  eix  montha. 

This  act,  it  has  been  snggested,  may  have  been  repealed  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
niaiy  20,  1863,  which  is  found  in  12  Statutes  at  Large,  page  656.  This  also 
ia  a  short  act,  and  I  will  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  reading  it : 

That  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness 
of  the  heed  of  any  executive  department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  officer  of  either  of  the 
said  departments  whose  appointment  is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  tbey  cannot  perform 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  toe  Unitea  States, 
io  ease  he  shall  think  it  necessaiy,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  executive  department, 
or  other  officer  in  either  of  said  deparimente  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President, 
ai  his  discietion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the- said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be 
appulated,  or  until  such  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  cease:  Provided,  That  no  one 
Tacaacy  shall  be  supplied  in  manner  aforesaid  for  a  longer  term  than  six  months. 

These  acts,  as  the  Senate  will  perceive,  although  they  may  be  said  in  some 
sense  to  relate  to  the  same  general  subject-matter,  contain  very  different  pro- 
risions,  and  the  later  law  contains  no  express  repeal  of  the  other.  If,  thereu>re, 
the  later  law  operates  as  a  repeal,  it  is  only  as  a  repeal  by  implication.  Itlsays 
in  terms  that  **  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed."  That  a  general  principle  of  law  would  say  if  the  statute  did  not 
speak  those  words.  The  addition  of  those  words  adds  nothing  to  its  repealing 
power.  The  same  inqoiry  arises  under  them  that  would  arise  if  they  did  not 
exi^t,  namely,  how  far  is  mis  later  law  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
earlier  law  ? 

There  are  certain  rules  which  I  shall  not  fatigue  the  Senate  by  citing  case^ 
to  prove  because  every  lawyer  will  recognize  uiem  as  settled  rules  upon  this 
object 

Id  the  first  place  there  is  a  rule  that  repeals  by  implication  are  not  favored 
by  the  courts.  This  is,  as  I  understand  it,  because  the  courts  act  on  the 
<«<?$amption  or  the  principle  that  if  the  legislature  really  intended  to  repeal  the 
Iaw  tbey  would  have  said  so ;  not  that  they  necessarily  must  say  so,  because 
then^  are  repeals  by  implication ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  if  the  legislature 
entertained  a  clear  and  fixed  purpose  to  repeal  a  former  law,  they  would  be 
likely  at  least  to  have  said  so ;  and,  therefore,  the  rule  is  a  settled  one  that 
i^peals  by  implication  are  not  favored  by  the  courts.  Another  rule  is  that  the 
repugnancy  between  the  two  statutes  must  be  clear.  It  is  not  enough  that 
under  some  circuoistances  one  may  possibly  be  repugnant  to  the  other.  The 
repugnancy,  as  the  language  of  the  books  is,  between  the  two  must  be  clear, 
lod  if  the  two  lawa  can  stand  together  the  latter  does  not  impliedly  repeal  the 
ormer.  If  senators  have  any  desire  to  recur  to  the  authorities  on  this  subject, 
hf^y  will  find  a  sufficient  number  of  them  collected  in  Sedgwick  on  Statute 
^Vi  page  126. 

Now,  there  ia  no  repugnancy  whatsoever  between  these  two  laws,  that  I  can 
^rceive.     The  act  of  1795  applies  to  all  vacancies,  however  created.    The  act 
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of  1863  applies  onlj  to  vacancies,  temporary  or  otherwise*,  occasioned  by  deadi 
and  resignation;  removals  firom  office,  expiration  of  commisaiona,  are  not 
indaded.  The  act  of  1795  applies  only  to  vacancies ;  the  act  of  1863  to  tem- 
porary absences  or  sickness.  The  subject-matter,  therefore,  of  the  laws  is  dif- 
ferent ;  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  them ;  each  may  stand  together  and 
operate  upon  the  cases  to  which  each  applies ;  and  therefore  I  sabmit  that,  in 
the  strictest  vieiy  which  may  ultimately  be  taken  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  pitc- 
ticable  to  maintain  that  the  later  law  repealed  altogether  the  act  of  1195. 
But  whether  it  did  or  not,  I  state  again  what  I  have  had  so  often  occasion  to 
repeat  before ;  is  it  not  a  fair  question  1  is  it  a  crime  to  be  on  one  aide  of  that 
question  and  not  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  a  high  misdemeanor  to  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain view  taken  of  the  repeal  of  this  earlier  law  by  the  later  one  is  a  sound 
view  ?  I  submit  that  that  would  be  altogether  too  stringent  a  tule,  even  for 
the  honorable  managers  themselves  to  contend  for ;  and  they  do  not,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not,  contend  for  any  such  rule.  Their  artide 
alleges  as  matter  of  fact  thitt  there  was  a  wilful  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  issue  this  letter  to  General  Thomas  without  authority  of  law ;  not 
on  mistaken  judgment,  not  upon  an  opinion  which,  after  due  consideralioii, 
lawyers  might  di£Per  about ;  but  by  reason  of  a  wilful  intention  to  act  witboat 
authority  ;  and  that,  I  submit,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  made  out 

The  next  allegation  in  this  article  to  which  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is,  that  the  giving  of  this  letter  to  General  Thomas  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the'  Unit^  States. 
That  will  require  your  attentive  consideration.  The  Constitution,  as  you  ne 
well  aware,  has  provided  for  two  modes  of  filling  offices.  The  one  is  by  tem- 
porary commissions,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  when  the  vacancy  bap- 
pens  in  the  recess ;  the  other  is  by  appointmept  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  followed  by  a  commission  from  the  President ;  but  it  very  early  be- 
came apparent  to  those  who  administered  the  government  that  cases  must  occar 
to  which  neither  of  those  modes  dictated  by  the  Constitution  would  be  applica- 
ble, but  which  must  be  provided  for :  cases  of  temporary  absence  of  the  he^d 
of  a  department  the  business  of  which,  especially  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, must,  for  the  public  interest,  continue  to  be  administered  ;  cases  of  sick- 
ness ;  cases  of  resignation  or  removal,  for  the  power  of  removal,  at  any  rate  in 
that  day,  was  held  to  be  in  the  President;  cases  of  resignation  or  removal  in 
Inference  to  which  the  President  was  not,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  occur- 
rence, in  a  condition  immediately  to  make  a  nomination  to  fill  the  office,  or  evea 
to  issue  a  commission  to  fill  the  office,  if  such  vacancy  occurred  in  vacation ;  and 
therefore  it  became  necessary  by  legislation  to  supply  these  administrative  defects 
which  existed  and  were  not  provided  for  bv  the  Constitution.  And  accordingly, 
beginning  in  1792,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  series  of  acts  on  this  subject  of 
filling  vacancies  by  temporary  or  ad  interim  authority;  not  appointments,  not 
filling  vacancies  in  offices  by  a  commission  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  nor  by  a 
commission  signed  by  the  President  in  consequence  of  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  a  mode  of  designating  a  particular  person  to  perform  tem- 
porarily the  duties  of  some  particular  office,  which  otherwise,  before  the  office 
can  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  would  remain  unperformed. 
These  acts  are  one  of  Hay  8,  1792,  se^ction  8,  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  281 ;) 
February  17,  1795,  (1  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  415;)  and  last,  in  February  20, 
1863,  (12  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  656.) 

The  Senate  will  observe  what  particular  difficulty  these  laws  were  designed 
to  meet.  This  difficulty  was  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  vacancy  in  office 
or  some  sudden  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office ;  and  the  intentioa  of 
each  of  these  laws  was,  each  being  applied  to  some  particular  class  of  cases,  to 
make  provision  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  not- 
withstanding there  was  a  temporary  disability  in  the  officer  without  a  vaesutcj. 
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still  the  duties  of  tb^  office  should  be  temporarily  discliarged.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  these  laws.  It  is  entirely  evident  that  these  temporary  vacancies 
are  jost  as  h'able  to  occur  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  aaring  the  recess 
of  the  Senate ;  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  set  of  legislative  provisions 
to  enable  the  President  to  carry  on  the  public  service  in  case  of  these  vacancies 
and  inabilities  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  as  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ; 
and,  aocordingly,  it  will  ba  found,  by  looking  into  thfese  law%  tha|  they  make 
no  distinction  between  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  recesses  of  the  Senate 
in  reference  to  these  temporary  authorities.  "  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur'* 
is  tbe  langoage  of  the  law-^"  whenever  there  shall  be  a  death  or  a  resignation 
or  an  absence  or  a  sickness."  The  law  applied  when  the  event  occurs  l]bat  the 
law  contemplates  as  an  emergency ;  and  the  particular  time  when  it  occurs  is  of 
no  consequence  in  itself,  and  is  deemed  by  the  law  of  no  consequence.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  senators,  has  been  the  uniform  and  settled  and  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  government  from  its  very  earliest  date,  as  I  am  instructed 
we  shall  prove,  not  in  any  one  or  two  or  few  instances,  but  in  great  numbers  of 
instances.  That  has  been  the  practical  construction  put  upon  these  laws  from 
the  time  when  the  earliest  law  was  passed  in  1792,  and  it  has  continued  down 
to  this  day. 

The  honorable  managers  themselves  read  a  list  a  few  days  since  of  temporary 
appointments  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  of  heads  of  departments,  whicn 
amonnted  in  number,  if  I  counted  them  accurately,  to  upward  of  thirty ;  and 
if  70a  add  to  these  the  cases  of  officers  below  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
nnmber  will  be  found,  of  course,  to  be  much  incxeased ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
exhibiting  this  evidence,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  the  instances  are  not 
numerous,  for  they  are  not  very  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  yet  instiinces  have 
occurred  on  all  fours  with  the  one  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  where  there 
has  been  a  removal  or  a  suspension  of  an  officer,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other,  and  the  designation  of  a  person  has  been  made  at  the  same  time  tem- 
porarily to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 

The  Senate  will  see  that  in  practice  such  things  must  naturally  occur.  Take 
the  case,  for  instance;  of  Mr.  Floyd,  which  I  alluded  to  yesterday.  Mr.  Floyd 
went  out  of  office.  His  chief  clerk  was  a  person  believed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  him  and  under  his  control.  If  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1789  was 
allowed  to  operate,  the  control  of  the  office  went  into  the  hands  of  that  clerk. 
The  Senate  was  in  session.  The  public  safety  did  not  permit  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  be  left  in  that  predicament  for  one  hour,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and 
President  Bncbanan  sent  aown  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  brought  the 
Postmaster  General  to  the  War  Department,  and  put  it  in  his  charge.  There 
va^  then  in  this  body  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  look  after  that  matter. 
They  felt  an  interest  in  it,  and  consequently  they  passed  a  resolve  inquiring  of 
President  Buchanan  by  what  authority  he  had  made  an  appointment  of  a  per- 
Mn  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department  without  their  consent,  without  a 
nomination  to  them,  and  their  advising  and  consenting  to  it,  to  which  a  message 
was  sent  in  answer  containing  the  facts  on  this  subject,  and  showing  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  that  day  the  propriety,  the  necessity,  and  the  long-continued  practice 
under  which  this  authority  was  exercised  by  him,  and  giviug  a  schedule  running 
through  the  time  of  General  Jackson  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  I  think, 
showing  great  numbers  of  ad  inlerim  appointments  of  this  character,  and  U^ 
those,  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  add  a  very  considerable  nnmber  of  others. 

I  submit,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  allegation  that 
this  ad  inUrim  appointment  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    The  legislation  of  Congress  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  charge. 

I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  next  article  which  I  wish  to  consider,  and  that  is  not 
the  next  in  number,  but  the  eighth  ;  and  I  take  it  in  this  order  because  the 
eighth  article,  as  I  have  analyzed  it,  differs  from  the  second  only  in  one  particu- 
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lar ;  and  therefore,  takiof^  that  in  connection  with  the  second,  of  Tehich  I  have 
just  been  speaking,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  but  a  rery  few  words  con- 
cerning it. 

It  charges  an  attempt  unlawfully  to  control  the  appropriations  made  by  Con* 
gress  for  the  military  service^  and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it  except  what  there  is 
in  the  second  article. 

Upon  thai,  certainly,  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  any  observations.  The  Senate  will  remember  the  offer  of  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  designed,  as  was  stated,  to  connect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  his  privi^  secretary,  with  the  treasury,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  use  unlawfully  appropriations  made  for  the  military  service.  The  Senate 
will  recollect  the  fate  of  that  offer,  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  rec^ved ;  and 
thenjfore  it  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  pause  to  comment  any 
further  upon  this  eighth  article. 

I  advance  to  the  third  article,  and  here  the  allegations  are  that  the  President 
appointed  General  Thomas ;  second,  that  he  did  this  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Sentate ;  third,  that  he  did  it  when  no  vacancy  had  happened  ia 
the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  fourth,  that  he  did  it  when  there  was  no  vacancy  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment ;  and  fifth,  that  he  connnitted  a  high  misdemeanor 
by  thus  intentionally  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these  points ;  and  first  we  d^y 
that  he  ever  appointed  General  Thomas  to  an  office.  An  appointment  can  be 
made  to  an  office  only  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  through  a 
commission  signed  by  the  President,  and  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  only  mode  in  which  an  appointment  can  be  made.  The 
President,  as  I  have  said,  may  temporarily  commission  officers  when  vacancies 
occur  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  That  is  not  an  appointment.  It  is  not 
so  termed  in  the  Constitution.  A  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  ^e  two. 
The  President  also  may,  under  the  acts  of  1795  and  1863,  designate  persons 
who  shall  temporarily  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  certun 
office  when  there  is  a  vacancy ;  bnt  that  is  not  an  appointment.  The  office  is 
not  filled  by  such  a  designation.  Now,  all  which  the  President  did  was  to  issue 
a  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas,  authorizing  him  ad  interim  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War.    In  no  sense  was  this  an  appointment. 

It  is  said  it  was  made  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly it  was.  How  can  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  be  obtained  to  an 
ad  interim  authority  of  this  kind,  under  any  of  these  acts  of  Congress  f  It  b 
not  an  appointment  that  is  in  view.  It  is  to  supply  temporarily  a  defect  in  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  government.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  Senate  for 
their  advice  and  consent,  he  must  have  gone  on  a  nomination  made  by  him  of 
General  Thomas  to  this  office,  a  thing  he  never  intended  to  do,  and  never  made 
any  attempt  to  carry  into  effect. 

It  is  said  no  vacancy  happened  in  the  recess.  That  I  have  already  consid- 
ered. Temporary  appointments  are  not  limited  to  the  temporary  supply  of 
vacancies  happening  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  show. 

It  is  said  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time  the  act  was  done.  That  h  beg- 
ging the  question.  If  Mr.  Stanton's  case  was  not  within  the  tenure- of-offiee  act, 
if,  as  I  have  so  often  repeated,  he  held  under  the  act  of  1789,  and  at  the  pkasnre 
of  the  President,  the  moment  ho  received  that  order  which  General  Thomas  car- 
ried to  him  there  was  a  vacancy  in  point  of  law,  however  he  may  have  refused 
to  perform  his  duty  and  prevented  a  vacancy  from  occurring  in  point  of  fact. 
But  the  Senate  will  perceive  these  two  letters  were  to  be  delivered  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  is  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  to 
vacate  the  office ;  the  other  is  a  direction  to  General  Thomas  to  take  possession 
when  Mr.  Stanton  obeys  the  order  thus  given.    Now»  may  not  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  issne  a  letter  of  authority  in  contemplation  that  a  racancj  is 
about  to  occur  ?  Is  he  bound  to  take  a  technical  view  of  this  subject,  and  have 
the  order  creating  the  vacancy  first  sent  and  delivered,  and  then  sit  down  at  his 
table  and  sign  the  letter  of  authority  afterward  f  If  he  expecto  a  vacancy,  if 
he  has  done  an  act  which  in  his  judgment  is  sufficient  to  create  a  vacancy,  may 
he  not,  in  contemplation  that  that  vacancy  is  te  happen,  sign  the  necessary 
paper  to  give  the  temporary  anthoritv  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  office  1 

Last  of  all,  it  is  said  he  committed  a  high  misdemeanor  by  intentionally  vio- 
lating the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  he  gave  General  Thomas  this 
lett^  of  authority.  If  I  have  been  successful  in  the  argument  I  have  already 
addressed  to  you  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  delivexing  this  letter  of 
authority,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  no  provision  on 
the  subject  of  these  temporary  authorities,  and  the  law  of  Congress  has  made 
provision  equally  applicable  to  the  recess  of  the  Senate  and  to  its  session. 

Here,  also,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  Senate  that  if  Mr.  Stanton's  case  does 
not  fall  within  the  tenure-of<K>ffice  act,  if  the  order  which  the  President  gave  to 
him  to  vacate  the  office  was  a  lawful  order  and  one  which  he  was  bound  to  obey, 
eyerything  which  is  contained  in  this  article,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  articles, 
fails.  It  is  impossible,  I  submit,  for  the  honorable  managers  to  construct  a  case 
of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  out  of  anything  which  he  did  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
€reneral  Thomas,  provided  the  order  to  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  lawful  order  and  Mr. 
Stanton  was  bound  to  obey  it. 

I  advance,  now,  senators,  to  a  different  class  of  articles,  and  they  may  prop- 
erly enough,  I  suppose,  be  called  the  conspiracy  articles,  because  they  rest  upon 
charges  of.  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas.  There  are 
fonr  of  them,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  number  as  they  stand. 
The  fourth  and  the  sixth  are  framed  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1861,  which  is 
found  in  12  Statutes  at  La^i  pAge  284.  The  fifth  and  seventh  are  framed 
nnder  no  act  of  Congress.  They  allege  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  but  they  refer 
to  no  law  by  which  the  acta  charged  are  made  unlawful.  The  acta  charged 
are  called  unlawful,  but  there  is  no  law  referred  to  and  no  case  made  by  the 
articles  within  any  law  of  the  United  States  that  is  known  to  the  President's 
counsel.  I  shall  treat  these  articles,  therefore,  the  fourth  and  sixth  together, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  together,  because  I  think  they  belong  in  that  order. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  consider  the  fourth  and  sixth,  which  charge  a  conspiracy 
irithin  this  act  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  read 
the  substance  of  this  law  in  order  that  you  may  see  whether  it  can  have  any 
poesible  application  to  this  case.  It  was  passed  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1861,  as 
a  war  measure,  and  is  entitled,  "  An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspira- 
cies."   It  provide! 


That  if  two  or  more  personi  witbin  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  shall 
conspire  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force  the  eoverxiTnent  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  levT  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose  hy  rorce  the  authority 
of  the  goTeniment  of  the  Uniteid  States,  or  hy  foree  to  preveut,  hinder,  or  deUy  the  execa- 
tioa  ai  aiiT  law  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  proper^  of 
tbe  United  States  against  the  will  or  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
force,  or  intimidation^  or  threat  to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or  holding  any  office 
or  tiniak  or  place  of  confidence  nnder  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  descriptions  of  the  offences.  The  fourth  and  sixth  articles 
contain  allegations  that  the  President  and  General  Thomas  conspired  together 
ly  force,  intimidation,  and  threata,*to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  continuing  to 
'hold  tbe  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  also  that  they 
eonspired  tc*gether  by  force  to  obtain  possession  of  property  belonging  to  the 
TJnited  States.    These  are  the  two  articles  which  I  suppose  are  designed  lu  be 
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drawn  under  this  act ;  and  these  are  the  allegationB  which  are  intended  to  briog 
the  articlps  within  it. 

Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  wrest  this  law  to  any  heanng 
whatsoever  upon  this  prosecution  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  things  which  the 
case  contains.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  from  having  heen  designed  to  apply  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  act  he  might  do  in  the  course  of 
the  execution  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  man 
or  any  thing  within  the  District  of  Golumbia  at  all. 

If  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Not  within  the  District  of  Golumbia.  This  is  a  highly  .penal  law,  and  an 
indictment  found  in  the  very  words  of  this  act  charging  things  to  have  been  done 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  returned  into  the  proper  court  of  this  District,  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  would  not  bear  a  general  demurrer,  because  there  is 
locality  given  to  those  things  made  penal  by  this  act  of  Congress.  It  is  made 
applicable  to  certain  portions  of  the  country,  but  not  made  applicable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  that  technical  view  of  the  matter,  and  on  which  we 
should  not  choose  to  stand,  let  us  see  what  is  this  case.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War  at  his  pleasure.  He  thinks  so,  first,  because  he 
believes  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  provided  for  in  the  teimre-of-office  ad, 
and  no  tenure  of  office  is  secured  to  him.  He  thinks  so,  secondly,  because  he 
believes  that  it  would  be  judicially  decided,  if  the  question  coidd  be  raised, 
that  a  law  depriving  the  President  of  the  power  of  removing  such  an  officer  at 
his  pleasure  is  not  a  constitutional  law.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  he 
cannot  allow  this  officer  to  continue  to  act  as  his  adviser  and  as  his  agent  to 
execute  the  laws  if  he  has  lawful  power  to  remove  him ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  gives  this  order  to  General  Thomas. 

I  do  not  view  this  letter  of  authority  to  General  Thomas  as  a  purely  military 
order.    The  service  which  General  Thomas  was  invoked  for  is  a  civil  service ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  senators  will  perceive  that  the  person  who  gave  the  order 
is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given 
is  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army;  that  the  subject-matter  to  which  the  order 
relates  is  the  performance  of  services  essential  to  carry  on  the  military  service : 
and,  therefore,  when  such  an  order  was  given  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  the 
Adjutant  General  respecting  a  subject  of  this  kind,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
there  was  invoked  that  spirit  of  military  obedience  which  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  service?     Not  that  it  was  a  purely  military  order;  not  that  General 
Thomas  would  have  been  subject  to  a  court-martial  for  disobeying  it ;  but  that 
as  a  faithful  Adjutant  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  interested  pei^ 
sonally  and  professionally  and  patriotically  to  have  the  duties  of  the  ofiice  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  performed  in  a  temporary  vacancy,  was 
it  not  his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment  unless  he  saw  and  knew  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  accept  it  1     I  do  not  know  how,  in  fact,  he  personally  considered 
it;  there  has  been  no  proof  given  on  the  subject;  but  I  have  always  assumed — 
I  think  senators  will  assume --that  when  the  distinguished  Generid  of  the  anny 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  previous  occasion,  accepted  a  similar  appointment,  it 
was  under  views  of  propriety  and  duty  such  as  those  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of ;  and  how  and  why  is  there  to  be  attributed  to  General  Thomas,  as 
a  co-conspirator,  the  guilty  intent  of  designing  to  overthrow  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, when  a  fair  and  just  view  of  his  conduct  would  leave  him  entirely  with- 
out reproach  ? 

And  when  you  come,  senators,  to  the  other  co- conspirator,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  the  case  still  clearer  ?  Make  it  a  case  of  private  right, 
if  you  please ;  put  it  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  President  in  order  to 
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test  the  question.  One  of  you  has  a  claim  to  property ;  it  may  be  a  disputed 
claim ;  it  is  a  claim  which  he  believes  may  prove,  when  judicially  examined,  to 
be  sound  and  good.  He  says  to  A.  B.,  **  Go  to  G.  D.,  who  is  in  possession  of 
that  property ;  I  give  you  this  order  to  him  to  give  it  up  to  you ;  and  if  he 
gives  it  up,  take  possession."  Did  anybody  ever  imagine  that  that  was  a  con- 
spiracy ?  Does  not  every  lawyer  know  that  the  moment  you  introduce  into 
any  transaction  of  tliis  kind  the  element  of  a  claim  of  right  all  criminal  elements 
are  purged  at  once ;  and  that  this  is  always  true  between  man  and  man  where 
it  is  a  simple  assertion  of  private  right,  the  parties  to  which  are  at  liberty  either 
to  assert  tliem  or  forego  them,  as  they  please  H  But  this  was  not  such  a  case ; 
this  was  a  case  of  public  right,  of  public  duty,  of  public  right  claimed  upon 
constitotional  munds  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  law  which  had  been 
given  to  it  by  the  law-makers  themselves.  How  can  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  such  circumstances,  be  looked  upon  by  anybody,  whether  he  may 
or  may  not  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  other  things,  as  a  co-conspirator  under  this 
actf 

These  articles  say  that  the  conspiracy  between  the  President  and  General 
Thomas  was  to  employ  force,  threats,  intimidation.  What  they  have  proved 
against  the  President  is  that  he  issued  these  orders,  and  that  alone.  Now,  on 
the  face  of  these  orders,  there  is  no  apology  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  President  that  anybody  at  any  time  should  use  force,  threats^  or 
intimidation.  The  order  is  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  deliver  up  possession.  The  order 
t<^  General  Thomas  is  to  receive  possession  from  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  delivers 
It  up.  No  force  is  assigned  to  him ;  no  authority  is  given  to  him  to  apply  for 
or  use  any  force,  threats,  or  intimidation.  There  is  not  only  no  express  authority, 
but  there  is  no  implication  of  any  authority  to  apply  for  or  obtain  or  use  any- 
thing but  the  order  which  was  given  him  to  hand  to  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  we  shall  - 
offer  proof,  senators,  which  we  think  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  ^ 
fact,  that  the  President  from  the  first  had  in  view  simply  and  solely  to  test  this 
question  by  the  law ;  that  if  this  was  a  conspiracy  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  go  to 
Uw,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it.  We  shall  show  you  what  advice  the  Presi-^ 
dent  received  on  this  subject,  what  views  in  concert  with  his  advisers  he  enter- 
tained* which,  of  course,  it  is  not  my  province-  now  to  comment  upon ;  the 
evidence  must  first  be  adduced,  then  it  will  be  time  to  consider  it. 

The  other  two  conspiracy  articles  will  require  very  little  observation  from  me, 
because  they  contain  no  new  allegations  of  fact  which  are  not  in  the  fouVth  and 
sixth  articles,  which  I  have  already  adverted  to ;  and  the  only  distinction 
between  them  and  the  others  is  that  they  are  not  founded  upon  this  conspiracy 
act  of  1861 ;  they  simply  allege  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  and  leave  the  matter 
there.  They  do  not  allege  sufficient  facts  to  bring  the  case  within  the  act  of 
1861.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  allege  force,  threats,  or  intimidation.  I 
shall'  have  occasion  to  remark  upon  these  articles  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
tenth  article,  because  these  articles,  as  you  perceive,  come  within  that  category 
which  the  honorable  manager  announced  here  at  an  early  period  of  the  trial ; 
articles  which  require  no  law  to  support  them ;  and  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  tenth  article,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  wish  that 
mj  remarks,  so  far  as  they  may  be  deemed  applicable,  should  be  applied  to 
these  fifth  and  seventh  articles  which  I  have  thus  passed  over. 

I  shall  detain  the  Senate  but  a  moment  upon  the  ninth  article,  which  is  the 
one  reUting  to  the  conversation  with  General  Emory.  The  meaning  of  this 
article,  as  I  read  it,  is  that  the  President  brought  General  Emory  before  himself 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  for  the  p  irpose  of  instructing  him  to  dis- 
obey the  law,  with  an  intent  to  induce  General  Emory  to  disobey  it,  and  with 
intent  to  enable  himself  unlawfully,  and  by  the  use  of  militarv  force  through 
'General  Emory,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  continuing  to  hold  office.  Now  I 
Bobmit  that  not  only  does  this  article  fail  of  proof  in  its  substance  as  thus 
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detailed,  bat  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  witness  whom  they  have  introduced  to 
support  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  clearly  from  General  Emory's  state- 
ment that  the  President  did  not  brin^  him  there  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
this  appropriation  bill  affecting  the  command  of  the  army,  or  the  orders  given 
to  the  aimy.  This  subject  General  Emory  introduced  himself  and  when  the 
conversation  was  broken  off  it  was  again  recurred  to  by  himself  asking  the 
President's  permission  to  bring  it  to  his  att'Ontion.  Whatsoever  was  said  upon 
that  subject  was  said  not  because  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  broi^ght 
the  commander  of  the  department  of  Washington  before  him  for  that  porpoee, 
but  because,  having  brought  him  there  for  another  purpose,  to  which  I  shall 
allude  in  a  moment,  the  commanding  general  chose  himself  to  introdoea  that 
subject  and  converse  upon  it,  and  obtain  the  President's  views  upon  it. 

In  the  next  place,  having  his  attention  called  to  the  act  of  Congreas  and  to 
the  order  under  it,  the  President  expressed  precisely  the  same  opinion  to  Grenenl 
Emory  that  he  had  previously  publicly  expressed  to  Congress  itself  at  the  timt 
when  the  act  was  sent  to  him  for  his  signature;  and  there  is  fonnd  set  oit 
in  his  answer  on  page  32  of  the  official  report  of  these  proceedings  what  that 
opinion  was  ;  that  he  considered  that  this  provision  interfeiced  with  his  cousti- 
tutional  right  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  and  that  is  what  he  said 
to  General  Emory.  There  is  not  even  probable  cause  to  believe  that  he  said  it 
for  any  other  than  the  natural  reason  that  General  Emory  had  introdaced  the 
subject,  had  asked  leave  to  call  his  attention  to  it,  and  evidently  expected  and 
desired  that  the  President  should  say  something  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  said 
anything,  was  he  not  to  tell  the  truth  ?  That  is  exactly  what  he  did  aay :  I 
mean  the  truth  as  he  apprehended  it  It  will  appear  in  proof,  as  I  am  inatmcted, 
that  the  reason  why  the  President  sent  for  Greneral  Emory  was  not  that  he  might 
•  endeavor  to  seduce  that  distinguished  officer  from  his  allegiance  to  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  of  his  country,  but  because  he  wished  to  obtain  informauoa 
about  military  movements,  which  he  was  informed,  upon  authority  which  he  had 
a  right  to  and  was  bound  to  respect,  might  require  his  personal  attention. 

I  pass,  then,  from  this  article,  as  being  one  upon  which  I  ought  not  to  detain 
the  Senate,  and  I  come  to  the  last  one,  concerning  which  I  shall  have  much  to 
say,  and  that  is  the  tenth  article,  which  is  all  of  and  concerning  the  speeches  of 
the  President. 

In  the  front  of  this  inquiry  the  question  presents  itself:  What  are  impeach- 
able offences  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  Upon  this  ques- 
tion learned  dissertations  have  been  written  and  printed.  One  of  them  ii 
annexed  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  the  cause  for 
the  prosecution.  Another  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  written  by  oae 
of  the  honorable  managers  themselves,  may  be  found  annexed  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  attempt  to 
impeach  the  President  And  there  have  been  others  written  and  published  by 
learned  jurists  touching  this  subject.  I  do  not  propose  to  vex  the  ear  of  the 
Senate  with  any  of  the  precedents  drawn  from  the  middle  ages.  The  firamen 
of  our  Constitution  were  quite  as  familiar  with  them  as  the  learned  authors  of 
these  treatises,  and  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  as  1  conceive,  have  drawn 
from  them  the  lesson  which  I  desire  the  Senate  to.receive^  that  these  prece- 
dents are  not  fit  to  govern  their  conduct  on  this  trial. 

In  my  apprehension,  the  teachings,  the  requirements,  the  prohibitions  of  the 
CouBtitution  of  the  United  States  prove  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  attended  lo 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trial.  I  propose,  therefore,  instead  of  a  search  throng 
the  precedents  which  were  made  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudoie, 
and  the  Stuarts,  and  which  have  been  repeated  since,  to  come  nearer  home  and 
see  what  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  bear  on  this  qnes- 
tion,  and  whether  they  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  it  If  they  are,  it  ia  quite 
immaterial  what  exists  elsewhere. 
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M7  fint  position  is,  that  when  the  Gonstitutioii  epeaks  of  "treason,  bribexy, 
And  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  it  refers  to,  and  inclades  only,  high 
criminal  offences  against  the  United  States,  made  so  hj  some  law  of  the  United 
States  existing  when  the  acts  complained  of  were  done,  and  I  say  that  this  is 
plainly  to  be  inferred  fr<Mn  each  and  every  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
•abject  of  impeachment. 

**  Treason  "  and  "  bribeir."  Nobody  will  doubt  that  these  are  here  desig- 
nated high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  United  States,  made  such  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  the  framers  of  the  Gonatitution  knew 
xnoat  be  passed  in  the  nature  of  the  government  they  were  about  to  create, 
becaose  these  are  offences  which  strike  at  the  existence  of  that  government. 
•*  Other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Natcitur  a  sociit.  High  crimes  and 
misdemeanors;  so  high  that  they  belong  in  this  company  with  treason  and 
bribery.  That  is  plain  on  the  race  of  the  Constitution — ^in  the  very  first  step 
il  lakes  on  the  subject  of  impeachment.  "  High  crimes  and  misdemeanors  *' 
against  what  law!  There  can  be  no  crime,  there  can  be  no  misdemeanor 
wUhont  a  law,  written  or  unwritten,  express  or  implied.  There  must  be  some 
law,  otherwise  there  is  no  crime.  My  interpretation  of  it  is  that  the  language 
•'high  crimes  and  misdemeanors''  means  "offences  against-  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."    Let  us  see  if  the  Constitution  has  not  said  so. 

The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads  thus : 

The  Pmident  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  power  to  mnt  reprieves  and  pardons 
for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeaehnient. 

'^Offsnees  against  the  United  States'*  would  include  "cases  of  impeach- 
ment," and  they  might  be  pardoned  by  the  President  if  they  were  not  excepted. 
Them  eases  of  impou^ment  are,  according  to  the  express  declaration  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  cases  of  offences  against  the  United  ^tat^. 

Still,  the  learned  manager  says  that  this  is  not  a  court,  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  this  body,  it  is  bound  by  no  law.  Vei^  different  waa 
the  imderstaoding  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Will  you  state  where  it  was  I  said  it  was  bound  by 
no  law  I 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  "A  law  unto  itself." 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  **  No  common  or  statute  law"  was  my  lan|;uage. 

Mr.  GuBTiB.  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  sixty-fourth  number  of  the  Federalist, 
which  is  found  in  Dawson's  edition,  on  page  453 : 

The  nmainlng  powers  which  the  plan  of  the  Convention  allots  to  the  Senate,  in  a  distinct 
eapacitj,  are  comprised  in  their  participation  with  the  Ezecati ve  in  the  appointment  to  offices, 
mod  in  their  judicial  character  as  a  ooort  for  the  trial  of  impeachments,  as  in  the  hosiness  of 
appointments  the  Execatiye  will  he  the  principal  agent,  the  provisions  relating  to  it  will 
noet  properly  he  discussed  in  the  examination  of  that  department  We  will  therefore  oon- 
chide  this  head  with  a  Tiew  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  Senate. 

And  then  it  is  discussed.  The  next  position  to  which  I  desire  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  is,  that  there  is  enough  written  in  the  Constitution  to  prove  that 
xhtB  is  a  court  in  which  a  judicial  trial  is  now  being  carried  on.  "The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments." 
•«  When  the  President  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside."  "  The  trial  of 
jail  crimes,  except  in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury."  This,  then,  is  the 
'Tnal  of  a  crhne.  Tou  are  triers,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  case,  and  that  on  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution. 
There  is  also,  according  to  its  express  words,  to  be  an  acquital  or  a  conviction  on 
tJiiB  trial  for  a  crime.  "  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present."  There  is  also  to  be  a  judgment  in  case 
tlsere  shall  be  a  conviction. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  removal  from  office  and 
^jaqualificataon  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States. 
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Here,  tben,  there  Is  the  trial  of  a  crime,  a  trial  hj  a  tribunal  designated  bj 
the  Gonstitation  in  place  of  court  and  jury ;  a  conviction,  if  gnilt  ifi  proved ;  t 
jadgment  on  that  conviction ;  a  punishment  inflicted  hj  the  judgment  for  « 
crime ;  and  this  on  the  express  terms  of  the  Gonstitntion  itself.  And  yet,  say 
the  honorable  managers,  there  is  no  court  to  try  the  crime  and  no  law  by  whidb 
the  act  is  to  be  judged.  The  honorable  manager  interrupted  me  to  say  that  be 
qualified  that  expression  of  no  law  ;  his  expression  was,  '*  no  common  or  statute 
law.''  Well,  when  you  get  out  of  that  field  'you  are  in  a  limbo,  a  vacuum,  lo 
far  as  law  is  concerned,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  say,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  designated  impeachable  offences  as  offences 
against  the  United  States ;  that  it  has  provided  for  the  trial  of  those  offences; 
that  it  has  established  a  tribunal  for  tne  purpose  of  trying  them ;  that  it  ha 
directed  the  tribunal,  in  case  of  conviction,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  tbe 
conviction  and  inflict  a  punishment.  All  this  being  provided  for,  can  it  be  maio- 
tained  that  this  is  not  a  court,  or  that  it  is  bound  hy  no  law  f 

But  the  argument  does  not  rest  mainly,  I  think,  upon  the  provisionB  of  tbe 
Gonstitntion  concerning  impeachment.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  vastly  atrengthened 
by  the  direct  prohibitions  of  the  Gonstitntion.  "  Gongress  shall  pass  no  bill  of 
attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law."  According  to  that  prohibition  of  the  Gonstitii- 
tion,  if  every  member  of  this  body,  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  and  eveiy 
member  of  the  other  body,  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  should  onite  in  pass- 
iog  a  law  to  punish  an  act  after  the  act  was  done,  that  law  would  be  a  mere 
nullity.  Yet  what  is  claimed  by  the  honorable  managers  in  behalf  of  members 
of  this  body  ?  As  a  Gongress  you  cannot  create  a  law  to  punish  these  acts  if  no 
law  existed  at  the  time  they  were  done ;  but  sitting  here  as  judges,  not  onlj 
after  the  fact,  but  whil^  the  case  is  on  trial,  you  may  individually,  each  one  <u 
you,  create  a  law  \j  himself  to  govern  the  case. 

According  to  thig  assumption  the  same  Constitution  which  has  made  it  a  bill 
of  rights  of  the  American  citizen,  not  only  as  against  Gongress  but  as  againsi 
the  legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  that  no  ex  poU  facto  law  shall  be 
passed — ^this  same  Gonstitntion  has  erected  you  into  a  body  and  empowered 
every  one  of  you  to  say  aut  inveniam  autfaciam  .*  if  I  cannot  find  a  law  I  will 
make  one.  Nay,  it  has  clot  ted  every  one  of  you  with  imperial  power;  it  has 
enabled  yon  to  say,  tic  volo,  sicjubeot  ttatproratione  voluntas:  I  am  a  law  onto 
myself,  by  which  law  I  shall  govern  this  case.  And,  more  than  that,  when  each 
one  of  you  before  he  took  his  place  here  called  God  to  witness  that  he  would 
administer  impartial  justice  in  this  case  according  to  the  Gonstitutioo  and  the 
laws,  he  meant  such  laws  as  he  might  make  as  he  went  along.  The  GoaslitQ* 
tion,  which  had  prohibited  anybody  from  making  such  laws,  he  swore  to  obserre ; 
but  he  also  swore ^to  be  governed  by  his  own  will;  his  own  individual  will  was 
the  law  which  he  thus  swore  to  observe;  and  this  special  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  when  the  Senate  sits  in  this  capacity  to  try  an  impeachment  the 
senators  shall  be  on  oath,  means  merely  that  they  shall  swear  to  follow  their  own 
individual  wills !  I  respectfully  submit,  this  view  cannot  consistently  and  |»t>- 
nerly  be  taken  of  the  character  of  this  body,  or  of  the  duties  and  powers  incum* 
bent  upon  it. 

Look  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  to  the  other  provision.  The  same  search 
into  the  English  precedents,  so  far  from  having  mstde  our  ancestors  who  framed 
and  adopted  tbe  Constitution  in  love  with  them,  led  them  to  put  into  the  Goo- 
Btitution  a  positive  and  absolute  prohibition  against  any  bill  of  attainder.  What 
is  a  bill  of  attainder  ?  It  is  a  case  before  the  Parliament  where  the  Parliament 
make  the  law  for  the  facts  they  find.  Each  legislator — ^for  it  is  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity  they  act,  not  in  a  judicial  one — ^is,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  hon- 
orable managera,  "  a  law  unto  himself,"  and  according  to  his  discretion,  his  views 
of  what  is  politic  or  proper  under  the  circumstances,  he  frames  a  Uw  to  meet 
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the  case,  and  enacts  it  or  votes  in  \iA  enactment.  According  to  tbe  doctrine  now 
advanced  bills  of  attainder  are  not  prohibited  by  this  Oonstitntion ;  they  are 
only  Bligbllj  modified.  *  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes 
bj  a  majority  to  vote  an  impeachment  and  send  np  certain  articles  and  have 
tiro-thirds  of  this  body  vote  in  favor  of  conviction,  and  there  is '  an  attainder  ; 
and  it  is  done  by  the  same  process  and  depends  on  identically  the  same  princi- 
ples as  a  bill  of  attainder  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  individual  wills  of 
the  legislators,  instead  of  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  judges, 
settle  the  result. 

I  sabroit,  then,  senators,  that  this  view  of  the  honorable  managers  of  the  duties 
and  powers  of  this  body  cannot  be  maintained.  But  the  attempt  made  by  the 
honorable  managers  to  obtain  a  conviction  upon  this  tenth  article  is  attended 
with  some  peculiarities  which  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  advert  to.  So  far  as  regards  the  preceding  articles,  the  first  eight  arti- 
cles are  framed  upon  allegations  that  the  President  broke  a  law.  I  suppose  the 
honorable  managers  do  not  intend  to  carry  their  doctrine  so  far  as  to  say 
that  unless  you  find  the  President  did  intentionally  brestk  a  law  those  articles 
are  supported.  As  to  those  articles  there  is  some  law  unquestionably,  the  very 
gist  of  the  charge  being  that  he  broke  a  law.  You  must  find  that  the  law  existed ; 
yon  must  consirue  it  and  apply  it  to  the  case ;  you  mast  find  his  criminal 
intent  wilfully  to  break  the  law,  before  the  articles  can  be  supported.  But  we 
come  now  to  this  tenth  article,  which  depends  upon  no  law  at  all,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  is  attended  with  some  extraordinary  peculiarities. 

The  complaint  is  that  the  President  maae  speeches  against  Congress.  The 
tme  statement  here  would  be  much  more  restricted  than  that ;  for  although  in  those 
BDeeches  the  President  used  the  word  **  Congress,"  undoubtedly  he  did  not  mean 
the  entire  constitutional  body  organized  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  he  meant  the  dominant  majority  in  Congress.  Evei^body  so  under- 
stood it ,  everybody  must  so  understand  it.  But  the  complaint  is  that  he  made 
speeches  against  those  who  governed  in  Congress.  Well,  who  are  the  grand 
jary  in  this  case  I  One  of  the  parties  spoken  against.  And  who  are  the  triers  1 
The  other  party  spoken  against.  One  would  think  there  was  some  incongruity 
in  this ;  some  reason  for  flriving  pause  before  taking  any  very  great  stride  in 
that  direction.  The  honorable  House  of  Representatives  sends  its  managers 
here  to  take  notice  of  what  ?  That  the  House  of  Representatives  has  erected 
itself  into  a  school  of  manners,  selectine  from  its  ranks  those  gentlemen  whom 
it  deems  most  competent  by  precept  and  example  to  teach  decorum  of  speech  ; 
aod  they  desire  the  judgment  of  this  body  whether  the  President  has  not  been 
piltj  of  indecorum,  whether  he  bas  spoken  properly,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
honorable  manager.  Now,  there  used  to  be  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  although 
thei\>  might  be  a  difference  of  taste  about  oral  speeches,  and,  no  doubt,  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  many  such  differences,  there  was  one  very  important 
tm  in  reference  to  them,  and  that  is  whether  they  are  true  or  false ;  but  it 
fecms  that  in  this  case  that  is  no  test  at  all.  The  honorable  manager,  in  open- 
ing the  case,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner,  to  ad- 
vert to  that  subject,  has  done  it  in  terms  which  I  will  read  to  you : 

'The  words  are  not  alleged  to  be  either  false  or  defamatory,  becaoae  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  any  man,  however  high  his  official  position,  in  effect  to  slander  the  CoDg^rees  of  the 
lmt«d  States,  in  Uie  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  so  as  to  call  on  Congress  to  answer  as  to 
the  truth  of  tbe  accusation. 

ConBidering  the  natnre  of  o'or  government,  considering  the  experience  which 
we  have  gone  through  on  this  subject,  that  is  a  pretty  lofty  claim.  Why,  if  the 
Senate  please,  if  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  and  seek  for  pre- 
cedents there,  you  will  not  find  so  lofty  a  claim  as  that.  I  beg  leave  to  read 
bom  two  statutes,  the  first  being  3  Edward  I,  ch.  34,  and  the  second,  2  Bichai  d 
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II,  ch.  1,  a  sliort  pasaage.    The  statute  3  Edward  I,  ch.  34,  after  the  preamUe, 

enacts: 

That  from  henceforth  none  he  so  hardy  to  tell  or  pnhlish  any  false  news  or  talee«  whenibf 
discord  or  occasion  of  discord  or  8lan<)er  may  erow  between  the  Kiuj;  and  his  people,  or  *Jie 
ffreat  men  of  the  realm ;  and  he  thatdoeth^o  soall  be  taken  and  kept  in  until  he  hath  bronfM 
mm  into  court  which  was  the  first  author  of  the  tale. 

The  statute  2  Richard  II,  ch.  1,  sec.  5,  enacted  with  some  alteraUona  the 

previous  statute.     It  commenced  thus  : 

Of  devisors  of  false  news  and  of  horrible  and  false  lies  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  banc*, 
and  other  nobles  and  great  men  of  the  realm ;  and  also  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  eierk  «f 
the  privy  seal,  steward  of  the  King's  house,  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  of  the  other,  andsf 
other  great  officers  of  the  realm. 

The  great  men  of  the  realm  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  were  protected  onlj 
against  *'  horrible  and  false  lies,"  and  when  we  arrive  in  the  coarse  of  ov 
national  experience  during  the  war  with  France  and  the  administratloii  of  Mr. 
Adams  to  that  attempt  to  check,  not  free  speech,  but  free  writing,  aeoators  wiU 
find  tiiat  although  it  applied  only  to  written  libels  it  contained  an  express  sec- 
tion that  the  truth  might  be  given  in  evidence.  That  was  a  law,  as  seoaion 
know,  making  it  penal  by  written  libels  to  excite  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  tbe 
people  against  Congress  among  other  offences ;  but  the  estimate  of  the  elevatioB 
of  Congress  above  the  people  was  not  so  high  but  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
allow  a  defence  of  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence.  I  beg  leave  to  read  trt>m 
this  sedition  act  a  part  of  one  section  and  make  a  reference  to  another  to  support 
the  correctness  of  what  I  have  said.    It  is  found  in  Statutes  at  Large,  P^>S®  ^^* 

That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  cause  or  procore  to  he 
written,  printed,  uttered,  or  published,  or  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  aaaiat  or  aid  is 
writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing  any  false  scandaloos,  and  malicioiis  writiDir  *m 
writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  tbe  Congieds  of  (be 
United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  goren- 
ment,  or  either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or  eitbff 
or  any  of  them  the  haired  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  seditiosi  wkhia 
the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  Gomhiaations  therein,  d^ 

Section  three  provides—- 

That  if  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  the  writing  or  pabliahing  aa/ 
libel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant^  upon  the  trial  of  the  caoae^  to  give  '9 
evidence  in  his  defence  the  truth  of  the  matter  containea  in  tlft  publication  charged  aa  a  UbeL 
And  tbe  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  Uw  and  tbe  lact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

In  contrast  with  the  views  expressed  here,  I  desire  now  to  read  from  tlte 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Madison's  works,  pages  542  and  547,  passages  which,  13 
mv  judgment,  are  as  masterlv  as  anything  Mr.  Madison  ever  wrote,  upon  ibi 
relations  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statei 
in  contrast  with  {he  relations  of  the  government  of  Grreat  Britain  to  the  peopk 
of  that  island ;  and  the  necessity  which  the  nature  of  our  government  lays  u 
under  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  spee<m : 

The  essential  difference  between  the  British  government  and  the  American  Constitatioa 
will  place  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light,;  . 

In  the  British  government  the  danger  of  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  pcopl*  't 
understood  to  be  confined  to  the  executive  magistrate.  The  representatiyes  of  the  people  is 
the  legislature  are  only  exempt  themselves  from  distrust,  bat  are  considered  aa  sumctMit 
l^ardians  of  tbe  rights  of  their  constituents  against  the  danger  from  the  executive.  Ueoce 
It  is  a  principle  that  the  Parliament  is  unlimited  in  its  power,  or,  in  their  own  languaf^  is 
omnipotent.  Heuce,  too,  all  the  ramparts  for  protecting  the  rights  of  the  people — such  la 
their  Magna  Charta,  their  Bill  of  Rights,  &.c. — are  not  reared  against  the  Fartiament,  boi 
against  ue  royal  prerogative.  They  are  merely  legislative  precautions  against  execadT« 
usurpations.  Under  such  a  government  as  this,  an  exemption  of  the  press  from  previoiis 
restraint,  by  licensers  appointed  by  the  King,  is  all  the  freedom  that  can  be  secured  to  it. 

In  the  United  States  tne  case  is  altogether  different.  The  people,  not  the  govemffleot, 
possess  the  absolute  soverei&rnty.  The  legislature,  no  less  than  the  executive,  is  under  Utai- 
tations  of  power.  Encroachments  are  regarded  as  possible  from  tbe  one  as  well  as  from  tix* 
other.    Hence,  in  the  Uhited  States,  the  great  and  essential  rights  of  the  people  are  second 
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ifdiut  IfgislfttiTe  as  wdl  bm  aeunst  ezecathre  amUtion.  Thej  ve  seeiued,  not  hy  laws 
MrimooDk  to  prerogatiTe,  but  oy  oonstitatioiis  paramount  to  uiws.  This  secarity  of  tba 
tnedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should  be  exempt  not  only  from  previous  restraint  by 
the  exMQtive,  as  In  great  Britain,  but  from  legislative  restraint  also ;  and  this  exemption, 
to  be  efTectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only  from  the  previous  inspection  of  licenses,  but 
from  the  subsequent  penalty  of  laws. 

One  otber  passage,  on  page,  547,  which  has  an  extraordinary  application  to 
die  subject  now  before  joa  : 

1.  Tbe  Constitution  supposes  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  each  of  its  houses  may 
not  discharge  their  trusts,  either  from  defect  of  judgment  or  other  causes.  Hence  thev  are 
ftl)  OMde  responsible  to  their  constituents  at  the  returning  periods  of  election ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  singly  intrusted  with  very  great  powers,  is,  aa  a  further  guard,  subjected  to  an 
intermediate  impeachment. 

2.  Should  it  happen,  as  the  Constitution  supposes  it  may  happen,  that  either  of  these 
bfioches  of  the  government  may  not  have  duly  aischargv^d  its  trust,  it  is  natural  and  proper 
list,  ftceoiding  to  the  cause  and  degree  of  their  faults,  they  should  be  brought  into  contempt 
or  disrepute,  and  incur  tbe  hatred  m  the  people. 

3.  Whether  it  has,  in  any  case,  happened  that  the  proceedings  of  either  or  all  of  those 
branchee  evince  such  a  violation  of  duty  as  to  jastify  a  contempt,  a  disrepute,  or  hatred 
trooDf^  the  people,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  free  examination  tnereof,  and  a  firee  commu- 
sieitieQ  aoiang  the  people  thireon. 

4.  Wbaoever  it  may  have  actually  happened  that  proceedings  of  this  sort  are  charp^ble 
00  sil  or  either  of  the  branches  of  the  government,  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  right,  of  mtelli- 
(rent  and  faithful  citizens  to  discuss  and  promulge  them  freely,  as  well  to  control  them  by 
tbe  (eitforship  of  the  public  opinion  as  to  promote  a  remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Cooititation.  And  it  cannot  be  avoided  that  those  who  are  to  apply  the  remedy  must  feel, 
in  Mme  degree,  a  contempt  or  hatred  against  the  transgressing  party. 

These  obserrations  of  Mr.  Madison  were  made  in  respect  to  the  freedom  of 
tbe  press.  There  were  two  views  entertained  at  the  time  when  the  sedition  law 
was  passed  ooneeming  the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject  The  one  view 
wu  that  when  the  Constitution  spoke  of  freedom  of  the  press  it  referred  to  the 
common-law  definition  of  that  freedom.  That  was  the  view  which  Mr.  Madison 
vu  controverting  in  one  of  the  passages  which  I  have  read  to  yon.  The  other 
view  was  that  the  oommon-law  definition  could  not  be  deemed  applicable,  and 
that  the  freedom  provided  for  by*  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  the  action  of  Con- 
pcsa  was  concerned,  was  an  absolute  freedom  of  the  press.  But  no  one  ever 
imagined  that  freedom  of  speech,  in  contradistinction  from  written  libel,  could 
be  restrained  by  a  law  of  Congress ;  for  whether  yon  treat  the  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution  as  absolute  in  itself,  or  whether  you  refer  to  the  common  law  for  a 
dtfinition  of  its  limits  and  meaning,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Under  tbe  com- 
mon law  no  man  was  ever  punished  criminally  for  spoken  words.  If  he  slan* 
dered  his  neighbor  and  injured  him,  he  must  make  good  in  damages  to  his  neigh- 
bor  the  injury  he  had  done ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  at  the  common  law  as 
u  indictment  for  spoken  words.  Bo  that  this  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 
>g^iust  any  legislation  by  Congress  in  restraint  of  the  freedom  of  speech  is 
Decedsarily  an  absolute  prohibition  ;  and  therefore  this  is  a  cas'b  not  only  where 
there  is  no  law  made  prior  to  the  act  to  punish  the  act,  but  a  case  where  Con- 
gress is  expressly  prohibited  horn  making  any  law  to  operate  even  on  subse- 
qofnt  acts. 

Wliat  is  the  law  to  be  t  Suppose  it  is,  as  the  honorable  managers  seem  to 
think  it  should  be,  the  sense  of  propriety  of  each  senator  appealed  to.  What 
is  it  to  be  ?  The  only  rule  I  have  heard,  the  only  rule  which  can  be  announced, 
|«  that  you  may  require  the  speaker  to  speak  properly.  Who  are  to  be  the 
jitdges  whether  he  speaks  properly  ?  In  this  case  tbe  Senate  of  the  United 
^UitiB,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  of  the  United ^tates  ; 
ind  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  freedom  of  speech  secured  by  this  absolute  pro- 
bihition  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  senators,  in 
»>ns<fqnence  of  which  thousands  of  men  went  to  the  scaffold  under  the  Tudors 
uid  the  Stuarts.  That  is  the  same  freedom  of  speech  which  caused  thousands 
)f  heads  of  men  and  of  women  to  roll  from  the  guillotine  in  France.    That  is 
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the  same  freedom  of  speech  which  has  caused  in  our  day,  more  thanonee, "  orier 
to  reigD  in  Warsaw."  The  persons  did  not  speak  pr  operlj  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  judges  before  whom  they  were  brought  Is  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
intended  to  be  secured  by  our  Constitution  1 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  to  detain  yon  bnt  a  very  short  time 
longer,  and  that  is  by  a  few  observations  concerning  the  eleventh  article,  and 
they  will  be  very  few,  for  the  reason  that  the  eleventh  article,  as  I  understud 
it,  contains  nothing  new  which  needs  any  notice  fropi  me.  It  appears  bj  the 
official  copy  of  the  articles  which  is  before  us,  the  printed  copy,  that  this  article 
was  adopted  at  a  later  period  than  the  preceding  nine  articles,  and  I  sappose  it 
has  that  appearance,  that  the  honorable  managers,  looking  over  the  work  tbej  had 
already  performed,  perhaps  not  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  it  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  then  stood,  came  to  the  concusion  to  add  this  eleventh  article,  and  thej 
have  compounded  it  ont  of  the  materials  which  they  had  previously  worked  up 
into  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  they  said,  here  are  the  speeches ;  we  iriD 
have  something  about  them,  and  accordingly  they  begin  by  the  allegation  that 
the  President,  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  a  certain  occasion,  made  a  speech, 
and  without  giving  his  words,  but  it  is  attributed  to  him  that  he  had  an  intention 
to  declare  that  this  was  not  a  Congress  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonatitation; 
all  of  which  is  denied  in  his  answer,  and  there  is  no  proof  to  snpport  it  The 
President,  by  his  whole  course  of  conduct,  has  shown  that  he  could  have  ente^ 
tained  no  such  intention  as  that  He  has  explained  that  fully  in  his  anewer, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  explanation. 

Then  they  come  to  the  old  matter  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  Thtjwf 
he  made  this  speech  denying  the  competency  of  Congress  to  legislate,  and  fbl* 
lowing  up  its  intent  he  endeavored  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  I  havB  sufficientlr 
discussed  that,  and  I  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  doing  eo 
any  further. 

Then  they  say  that  he  made  this  speech  and  followed  up  its  intent  by  endeaTor- 
ing  to  get  possession  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States.     I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  saynipon  that. 

Then  they  say  that  he  made  it  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  what  is  ctlkd 
the  law  *'for  the  better  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  in  March,  1S67, 
and  in  support  of  that  mey  have  offered  a  telegram  to  him  from  Oovemor  Par- 
sons, and  an  answer  to  that  telegram  from  the  President,  upon  the  subject  of  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  sent  in  January  before  the  March  when  the  law 
came  into  existence,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  onlv  evidence  which  thej 
have  offered  upon  that  subjec^  I  leave,  therefore,  with  these  remarks,  that 
article  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  concerning  the  importance  of 
this  case,  not  only  now,  but  in  the  future.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  in 
any  way  connected  with  or  concerned  in  this  trial,  that  this  is  and  will  be  the 
most  conspicuous  instanjse  which  ever  has  been  or  can  ever  be  expected  to  be 
found  of  American  justice  or  American  injustice,  of  that  justice  which  Mr. 
Burke  says  is  the  great  standing  policy  of  all  civilized  states,  or  of  that  injus- 
tice which  is  sure  to  be  discovered  and  which  makes  even  the  wise  man  mad, 
and  which,  in  the  fixed  and  immutable  order  of  God's  providence,  is  certain  to 
return  to  plague  its  inventors. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS,  (at  two  o'clock  and  t^f^nty  minutes  p.  m.)  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  court  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  diair  at  tweotj- 
five  minutes  to  three  o'clock. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Senators  will  please  resume  their  seats  and  give  their 
attention.  Grentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please  proceed  with 
the  defence. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  will  call  General  Thomas  first. 
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LoRBfrzo  Thomas  sworn  and  examined. 

Bj  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  General  Thomas,  will  yon  state  how  long  yon  have  been  in  the  service  f 

A.  I  went  to  We9t  Point  in  the  year  1819.  1  entered  the  Military  Academy 
Id  September  of  that  year,  and  was  graduated  Jnly  1,  1823,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  the  fourth  infantxy.  I  have  been  in  the  army  since  that 
date. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  present  rank  in  the  army  f 

A.  I  am  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and 
major  general  by  brevet. 

Q.  When  was  your  brevet  conferred  ? 

A.  I  really  forge^.    I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  Army  Register  for  that. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  after  I  returned  from  one  of  my  southern  trips. 

Q.  Daring  die  war  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Toward  the  close  of  it  ? 

A.  Toward  the  close  of  it.  I  was  first  made  a  colonel,  as  Adjutant  General, 
CD  the  7th  of  March,  when  Golooel  Cooper  went  out. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  appointed  Adjutant  General  7 

A.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1861. 

Q.  On  what  service  were  yon  daring  the  war,  generally  ?  Give  as  an  idea 
of  your  service. 

A.  Baring  the  administration  of  the  War  Department  by  General  Cameron 
I  was  on  duty  as  Adjutant  General  in  the  office.  I  accompanied  him  on  his 
weetern  trip  to  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  returned  with  nim.  Then,  after 
that,  after  making  that  report,  he  left  the  department,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed.  I  remained  in  the  department  some  time  after  Mr.  Stanton  was 
appointed — several  months.  The  first  duty  he  placed  me  on  from  the  office — 
at  any  rate  as  one  of  the  duties — ^he  sent  me  down  on  the  James  river  to  make 
exchanges  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  arrangement  made  by  General  Dix 
with  the  rebels. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  what  point  is  this  evidence! 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  To  bring  around  the  reason  why  there  was  the  interruption 
in  the  Adjutant  G^nerars  business,  and  how  long  it  continued  and  when  he 
returned.  It  will  be  through  in  a  moment.  (To  witness.)  What  was  the 
wxt  eervice  f 

A.  Daring  the  war  I  was  sent  once  or  twice,  three  times,  perhaps,  to  Harris- 
Iwy;  to  organize  volunteers  and  to  correct  some  irregularities  there  ;  not  irregu- 
Ivities  exactly,  but  in  order  to  put  regiments  together,  skeleton  regiments.  I 
was  sent  there  and  ordered  to  bring  them  together,  once  at  Philadelphia  and 
twice  at  Hanrisbarg.  I  was  sent  to  Harrisburg  also  about  the  time  that  Lee  was 
iQ?ading  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  but  my  principal  duty  was  down  on  the 
Miasiaaippi  river. 

Q.  What  was  the  duty  there  t 

A.  Threefold.  The  first  was  to  inspect  the  armies  on  the  river  in  that  part 
of  the  country.     The  second  was  to  look  into  cotton  lands. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Will  not  that  appear  better  by  the  order  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  The  orders  are  here,  but  it  will  take  a  great  while  to  intro- 
duce theuL 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  ask  him  nothing  but  what  he  has  performed.  (To  the 
witness.)     What  was  the  third  duty  ? 

A.  To  take  charge  of  the  negro  population  and  oiganize  them  as  troops. 
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Q.  Were  70a  the  first  officer  who  organised  negro  regiments  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  prior  to  you  ? 

A.  I  think  that  General  Butler  had  organized  some  in  New  Orleans.  Some 
were  organized  before  I  took  charge.  I  was  sent  down  on  the  Mississippi  and 
in  the  rebellions  States,  and  I  had  charge  of  all  of  them  there. 

Q.  What  number  of  regiments  were  organized  under  jour  care  f 

A.  I  organized  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  colored  soMiers.  The  pardea* 
lar  number  of  regiments  I  do  not  recollect,  because  thej  were  numbered  some 
with  those  in  New  Orleans  and  some  with  those  in  the  east. 

Q.  After  that  service  was  performed  what  was  the  next  special*  duty  yon  were 
detailed  on  ? 

A.  I  returned  to  this'city  after  I  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  ,  I  wu  thea 
on  my  way  up  the  river.  I  came  to  Washington.  The  next  duty  I  was  placed 
upon  was  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  I'rovost  Marshal  General's  ofiee 
throughout  the  country,  first  at  Washington,  and  then  throughout  the  lojal 
States.    I  performed  that  service. 

Q.  What  next  7 

A.  My  last  service  was,  I  was  ordered  throughout  the  United  States  to  exam- 
ine the  national  cemeteries  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  That  duty  llast 
performed  ;  but  my  report  is  not  yet  in.  It  is  very  voluminous.  Those  are 
the  duties  that  I  have  performed. 

Q.  Did  those  duties  fall  under  your  proper  duties  as  Adjutant  Greneral ;  and  in 
what  capacity  ? 

A  Perfectly  so.  As  Adjutant  General  I  am  ea?  ^^Sct^ inspector  of  the  armji 
and  these  duties  are  germane  to  it. 

Q.  This  duty  of  inspection  of  the  cemeteries  was  the  last  special  duty  that 
you  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  from  having  performed  that  last  special  duty  ? 

Ai  I  came  to  Washington  on  three  different  occasions.  I  would  come  here 
and  then  would  go  back. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  firom  this  last  duty  or  this  last  detail  upon  the 
national  cemetery  business  f 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  the  precise  date ;  but  it  was  about  the  cIms  of 
last  year. 

Q.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1867 1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  then  completed  this  last  duty  or  service  ? 

A.  I  had  visited  every  State  where  the  cemeteries  were.  The  only  ones  I 
have  not  visited  are  two  very  small  ones  near  this  city.     I  left  them  till  the  last. 

Q.  You  were  then  ready  to  make  your  report  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  Writing  it  out,  and  would  have  had  it  ready  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  interruption  of  this  court.    It  is  nearly  completed. 

Q.  You  have  not  since  been  detailed  upon  any  other  special  service  except 
about  this  War  Department  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  engaged  in  making  this  report,  and  I  continued  on  that 
duty  until  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Adjutaot  General's  office. 

Q.  At  what  date  were  you  returned  to  your  Adjutant  General's  office  f 

A.  The  President  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  note  to  General  Grant,  dated 
the  13th  of  February.  General  Grant's  note  to  me  in  answer  to  that,  patting 
me  in  charge,  was  dated  the  next  day — the  14th. 

Q.  Who  had  occupied  your  office  during  your  absence  t 

A.  General  E.  D.  Townsend,  assistant  a<Qutant  general. 

Q.  Your  assistant? 

A.  My  first  assistant,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
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Q.  Then  70a  never  lost  jonr  position  ae  Adjutant  G^eralt 
A,  Never. 

Q.  Did  yon  applj  to  the  President  to  restore  yon  ? 

A.  I  spoke  to  the  President  on  two  or  three  occasions,  scfme  months  ago, 
etatiDg  that  when  I  got  throngh  this  particular  business  I  should  like  to  have 
charge  of  my  office.  He  knew  what  my  wishes  were ;  but  on  this  occasion  i 
did  oot  mention  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  I  wish  to  object  in  limine  to  any^ 
coDTersation  between  this  person  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  This  is  his  application  to  the  President  that  I  am  trying  to 
prove,  to  be  restored  to  his  duty  as  Adjutant  Greneral. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  do  not  object  to  that  fact;  but  I  do  not  want  this 
convenation. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  I  do  not  want  any  conversation  now.  (To  the  witness.)  Ton 
applied  once  or  twice  to  him  before  to  restore  you? 

A  I  stated  that  that  was  my  wish. 

Q.  On  the  Idth  of  February  you  received  the  order  which  you  h  ad  requested 
before,  restoring  you  to  your  position  J 

A.  Tes,  sir.  It  was  not  a  note  to  me;  it  was  a  note  to  (General  Grant 

Q.  Bat  that  note  restored  you  to  your  position  ?      '         . 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When,  after  that,  did  yon  see  the  President,  and  what  did  he  say  to  you 
or  did  you  say  to  him  between  that  time  and  the  time  you  received  your  order 
on  the  21st  ? 

A  On  one  occasion  I  went  over  to  take  him  some  resignations^—— 

Q.  After  you  had  been  restored  to  your  office? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  some  resignations  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  me  which  were  on  his 
Uble. 

Q.  To  take  overt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  President  spoke  to  you  about 
taking  possession  of  the  War  Office? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  I  object  to  that  question ;  it  is  lead- 
iog,  and  so  grossly  leading,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  is*  almost  intentional.  **  Was- 
tbat  the  first  occasion  he  spoke  to  yon  ?"— assuming  that  he  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Stan  b  BR V.  He  did  speak  afterward,  we  know. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  How  do  we  know  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  We  will  come  to  it  in  another  way.  (To  the  witness.)  Do 
foti  recollect  what  occurred  on  the  21st  of  February  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  thought  your  question  was  anterior  to  that. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  was.  What  happened  in  the  War  Office  on  the  morning 
>f  the  21  St  of  February  in  regard  to  closing  the  office  on  the  succeeding  day, 
iie22d? 

A.  Toward  twelve  o'clock  I  went  up  myself  and  asked  Mr.  Stanton,  then 
fecretaiy  of  War,  if  I  shonld  close  the  office  the  next  day,  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ry,  and  he  directed  me  to  do  it.  I  issued  such  a  circular  and  sent  it  around 
0  the  different  departments. 

Q.  Was  that  an  order  made  by  you  .as  Adjutant  General  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  by  his  order. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  had  seen  the  President  that  day  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  took  place  after  you  had  issued  that  order  f 
A.  Very  soon  after  I  had  issued  it  I  received  a  note  from  OoloneT  Moore,  the 
rivate  secretary  of  the  President,  that  the  President  wished  to  see  me.    I 
unediatelj  went  over  to  the  White  House,  and  saw  the  President-    He  came 
U  of  his  library  with  two*  communicatione  in  his  hand. 

27  I  P 
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Q.  He  came  out  widi  Iwo  wpen  in  his  hand  f 

A.  YeB,  sir.  He  handed  them  to  Colonel  Moore  to  read.  Thef  wen  md 
to  me. 

Q.  Head  aloud  t 

A.  Bead  aloud.  One  was  addreesed  to  Mr.  Stanton,  diBmiaeing  him  {Ina 
office,  and  directing  him  to  turn  over  the  books,  papers,  &c,  pertainiiig  to  tlte 
War  Department;  the  other  was  addressed  to  me  appoiating  me  Seci^nyof 
War  ad  inierim,  and  stating  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  directed  to  tnMferdie 
office. 

Q^  Was  that  the  first  time  70a  saw  those  papem,  or  either  of  tfaaBif 

A.  The  first  time. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  hand  whatever  in  writing  those  papers  or  dictating  tkmt 

A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  Excuse  me*;  that  is  very  leading  again. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Well.  (To  the  witness.)  What  was  said  by  the  Fitti&Hii 
at  that  time  to  you  or  by  you  to  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr,  Do  you  propose  to  pat  in  convwsatioBS— 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Between  this  party  and  the  Preudent  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Bight  there,  certainly.    (Handing  him  the  papen) 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Which  they  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  interpose  the  objection  here,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  What,  then,  was  said  between  you  and  the  President? 
A.  He  said  he  was  determined  to  support  the  Constitution  and  die  l&vs,  ud 
he  desired  me  to  do  the  same.    [lAughter.] 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  ot^'ect. 
The  Witness.  I  told  him  I  would. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbrv  : 

Q.  What  further  took  place  or  was  said  ? 

A.  He  then  directed  me  to  deliver  this  paper  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  bim< 

Q.  Was  that  all  ?    Did  you  then  leave  t 

A.  I  told  him  that  I  would  take  an  officer  in  my  department  with  me  to  t» 
that  I  delivered  it  and  noto  what  occurred,  and  I  stated  that  I  would  uke 
Genera]  Williams. 

Q.  Who  is  General  Williams  ? 

A.  One  of  the  assistant  adjutant  generals  in  my  department  on  duty  there. 

Q.  You  told  the  President  you  would  take  him  along  to  witaess  the  traDue* 
tion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  went  over  to  the  War  Department,  went  into  one  of  my  roomSt  tf ^ 
told  General  Williams  I  wished  him  to  go  with  me ;  I  did  not  say  for  what  pnr- 
pose.  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  nok 
what  occurred. 

Q.  Without  telling  him  what  it  was  you  intended  f 

A.  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  it.  I  then  went  to  the  Secretary's  rooa 
•and  handed  him  the  first  paper. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  first  paper,  which  was  that  I 

A.  The  paper  addressed  to  nim. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ?    Did  he  read  it  7 

A.  He  got  up  when  I  cune  in,  and  we  bade  good  morning  to  each  other,  aoii 
I  handed  him  that  paper,  and  he  put  it  down  on  the  comer  of  his  (aUe  asdu^ 
down.    Presently  he  got  up  and  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  he  tiMta  said,  '*D<) 
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jon  wish  me  to  vacate  the  office  at  once,  or  will  70a  give  me  time  to  remove  my 
prirate  property  t"    'I  aaid,  '*Act  your  pleasare." 
Q.  Did  be  say  what  time  he  would  require  ? 

A.  No,  air;  I  did  not  ask  him.    I  then  handed  him  the  paper  addressed  to 
oe,  wbicb  he  read,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  copy. 
Q.  What  did  you  say  7  .     * 

A.  In  the  mean  time  Greneral  Grant  came  in,  and  I  handed  it  to  .him.    Gen- 
eral Grant  asked  me  if  that  was  for  him.    I  said  no ;  merely  lior  his  information. 
I  promised  a  copy,  and  I  went  down. 
Q.  Down  where  f    To  your  office  ? 
A.  Into  my  own  room. 

Q.  Your  own  room  is  below  that  of  the  Secretary ;  on  the  first  floor  ? 
A.  Below  General  Schriver'e  room^ — ^the  one  opposite  the  Secretary's. 
Q.  It  is  on  the  lower  floor  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  went  down  and  made  a  copy  of  the  order  f 

A.  I  had  a  copy  made,  which  I  certified  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,    I 
took  that  up  and  handed  it  to  him*     He  then  said,  **  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
will  obey  your  instructions  or  whether  I  will  resist  them.''    Nothing  more 
passed  of  any  moment,  and  I  left. 
Q.  Was  (reneral  Grant  there  at  the  second  interview  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Secretary  was  alone,  then  ? 

A.  He  was  alone.    His  sOn  may  have  been  there,  because  he  was  generally 
in  tbe  room. 
Q.  Did  General  Williams  go  up  with  you  the  second  time  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  12  o'clock  that  I  went  up  to  see  the  Secretary,  and 
tbis  was  just  after  I  came  down  and  wrote  the  order— it  was  toward  1  o'clock, 
I  Bnppose. 
Q.  It  was  immediately  after  you  had  written  the  order  to  close  the  office  T 
A.  Yes;  I  got  the  note  immediately  after  from  Oolonel  Moore. 
Q.  Was  that  ail  that  occurred  between  you  and  the  Secretary  on  that  day, 
tbe2Utf 

A.  I  think  it  was.     [After  a  pause*]     No,  no;  I  was  confounding  the  22d 
with  the  21et. 
Q.  What  farther  ? 

A.  I  went  intd  the  other  room  and  he  was  there,  and  I  said  that  I  should 
ifisae  orders  as  Secretary  of  War.     He  said  that  I  should  not ;  he  would  ' 
coontennand  them,  and  he  turned  to  General  Schriver  and  also  to  General 
TowDsend,  who  were  in  the  room,  and  directed  them  not  to  .obey  any  orders 
coming  from  me  as  Secretary  of  War. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Botlbr  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  was  the  21st  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  21st. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  The22d  or  21st? 

A.'  The  21st,  I  think.  What  brings  it  to  my  mind  is,  he  wrote  a  note  which 
be  banded  me  prohibiting  me  from  acting  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  note  1 

A.  I  thins  I  gave  it  to  you.  I  have  some  here;  probably  it  may  be  among 
hem.     I  will  look.     The  note  is  dated  February  21 ;  £  know  that. 

Q  (Preseating  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  See  if  that  is  the  order  that  he  then 
^ve  you  T 
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A.  That  i0  it. 

Q.  I  sec  the  body  of  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Stanton's  handwriting  i 
A.  He  dictated  it  to  General  Townsend.    That  is  his  handwriting.    Aeofj 
was  made  of  it,  and  Mr.  Stanton  signed  it,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
Q.  Will  jon  read  it,  if  jon  please  7 

A.  "  War  Department,  Washington  city,  Febmaiy  21,  J  868" 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  Stop  a  moment,  if  yon  please.  Let  ns  see  that  paper. 
(The  paper  was  thereupon  nanded  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  then.) 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  witness.)  Now  read  it,  if  you  please,  general. 
The  witness  read  as  follows : 

War  BEPARTBnKT, 
WathmgUm  City,  Fekrumry  21,  l&SA. 

Sir:  I  am  informed  that  yon  presnme  to  iasae  ordere  as  Secrotaiy  of  War  mi  iatemu 
Such  conduct  and  orders  are  illegal,  and  yon  are  hereby  commanded  to  abstain  firom  issoiag 
any  orders  other  than  in  your  capacity  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army. 
Your  obedient  senrant, 

EDWIN  M.  8TAKT0K, 

Breyet  Major  Qeneral  L.  Thomas,  Adjutani  OeneraL 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  President  after  that  interview  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  took  place? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  to  tlu 
conversation  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas.  Up  to  this  time  I 
did  not  object,  as  you  observed,  upon  reflection,  to  any  orders  or  direcdosa 
which  the  President  eave,  or  any  conversation  had  between  the  President  and 
General  Thomas  at  me  time  of  issuing  the  commisi^ion.  But  now  the  commii- 
sion  has  been  issued;  the  demand  has  been  made  ;  it  has  been  refused  ;  and  t 
peremptory  order  given  to  General  Thomas  to  mind  his  own  business  and  keep 
out  of  the  War  Office  has  been  put  in  evidence.  Now,  I  suppose  that  the 
President,  by  talking  with  General  Thomas,  or  General  Thomas  by  talking 
with  the  President,  cannot  put  in  his  own  declarations  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing evidence  in  favor  of  himself.  The  Senate  has  already  ruled  by  solemn  vote, 
and  in  consonance,  I  believe,  with  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  officer,  that  then 
were  such  evidences  of  common  intent  between  these  two  parties  as  to  allow  u 
to  put  in  the  acts  of  each  to  bear  upon  the  other ;  but  I  challenge  any  authority 
that  can  be  shown  anywhere  that,  in  trying  a  man  for  an  act  before  any  triba- 
nal,  whether  a  judicial  court  or  any  other  body  of  triers,  testimony  can  be 
given  of  what  the  respondent  said  in  his  own  behalf,  and  especially  to  his  8e^ 
vant,  and  a  fortiori  to  his  co-conspirator.  A  conspiracy  being  alleged,  can  it  be 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  call  up  any  officer  of  the  army,  and, 
by  talking  to  him  after  the  act  has  been  done,  justify  the  act  which  has  been 
done  ? 

The  act  which  we  complain  of  was  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  ^ 
appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas.  That  has  been  done ;  that  is,  if  he  can  be  remoTed 
at  all.  I  understand  the  argument  inst  presented  to  us  by  the  learned  oounsel 
who  is  absent,  after  having  delivered  his  argument,  is,  that  there  was  no  remov^ 
at  all,  and  no  appointment  at  all.  Then,  of  course,  if  there  was  not,  there  bai 
not  been  anything  done;  we  might  as  well  stop  here.  Assuming,  however, the 
correctness  of  another  part  of  his  argument,  to  wit,  that  the  only  power  of 
removal  remained  in  the  President  or  in  the  President  and  the  Senate — aasuming 
that  to  be  true,  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  be  quite  right  in  his  idea  that 
the  question  of  removal  depended  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  legs  in  walking  oat, 
because  everything  bad  been  done  but  that — assuming  that  that  portian  of  Idi 
argument  is  the  better  one,  we  insist  that  there  was  a  removal,  there  was  as 
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appointment,  and  that  is  the  act,  at  any  rate,  wbich  is  being  inquired  abont ;  for 
wJiAtever  the  character  of  that  act  is,  there  is  the  end,  be  it  better  or  worse. 

Bat  after  that  act  I  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  make  evidence  for 
himself  bj  going  and  talking  with  the  President,  nor  the  President  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  Even  supposing  that  the  act  was  as  innocent  a  thing  as  a  conspiracy 
to  get  np  a  lawsuit,  after  die  conspiracy  had  taken  place  and  it  had  eventuated 
in  the  act,  then  they  could  not  put  in  their  declarations.  True,  there  is  not 
mneh  evidence  of  any  such  conspiracy,  because  I  should  suppose  that  if  the 
President  meant  to  conspire  with  anybody  to  get  up  a  lawsuit  he  would  have 
conspired  with  his  Attorney  General,  and  not  his  Adjutant  GreneraL  He  is  a 
oneer  person  with  whom  to  make  a  conspiracy  to  get  up  a  lawsuit  But  eyian  a 
thing  so  innocent  as  that,  after  it  was  done,  could  not  be  ameliorated,  defended, 
altered,  or  changed  by  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  one  to  the  other.  There- 
fore, M  limine,  I  must  object ;  and  I  need  not  go  any  further  now  than  object 
to  any  evidence  of  what  the  Pre^dent  says,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  thing 
done,  a  part  of  the  res  ^eeta,  any  conversation  which  takes  place  after  the  thing 
done,  after  the  act  of  which  we  complain. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  I  undenstand  the  case  as  the  gentle-' 
man  supposes  it  to  be  now;  the  whole  case  depends  upon  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  not  said  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  understand. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  say  the  transaction  stops  with  issuing  the  order  for  his 
removal. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  That  transaction  stops. 

Mr  Stanbbry.  Does  not  your  conspiracy  stop  ?    Does  not  your  case  stop  f 
That  is  the  question. 
Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  No. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  agree  myself  that  your  case  stops  with  that  order,  because 
I  agree  with  what  now  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  honorable  manager, 
that  that  did  in  fact  repove  Mr.  Stanton  per  se.  If  it  did,  it  was  the  law  that 
gave  it  that  effect ;  for  there  is  no  question  about  a  removal  merely  in  fact,  no 
qoeation  about  an  actual  ouster  by  force  here ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  a  legal 
removal,  and  that  we  are  upon ;  and  I  now  understand  the  honorable  manager 
to  say  that  that  order,  according  to  his  judgment,  effected  a  legal  removal,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Stanton's  legs  to  move  him  out  of  office ;  he  was 
already  out  by  the  order.  If  Mr.  Stanton  was  out  by  the  order,  the  learned 
managers  are  ako  out  by  the  order,  for  then  it  must  be  a  legal  order,  making  a 
kgal  removal,  not  a  forcible,  illegal  ouster. 

Bat,  says  Uie  learned  manager,  the  transaction  ended  in  giving  the  order  and 
receiving  the  order,  and  you  are  to  have  no  testimony  of  what  was  said  by  the 
President  or  General  Thomas  except  what  was  said  just  then,  because  that  was 
the  transaction  ;  that  was  the  res  gesta.  Does  the  learned  gentleman  forget  his 
testimony  t  Does  he  forget  how  he  attempted  to  make  a  case  ?  Does  he  forget, 
not  what' took  place  in  the  afternoon  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas 
that  we  are  now  going  into,  but  what  took  place  that  night  ?  Does  he  forget 
what  sort  of  a  case  he  attempts  to  make  against  the  President,  not  at  the  time 
when  that  order  was  given,  nor  before  it  was  given,  nor  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
2  let,  but  under  his  conspiracy  counts,  the  managers  have  undertaken  to  give  in 
evidence  that  on  the  night  of  the  21st  General  Thomas  declared  that  he  was 
goinff  to  enter  the  War  Office  by  force  ? 

That  is  the  matter  charged  as  illegal ;  and  the  articles  say  that  the  conspiracy 
between  General  Thomas  and  the  President  was  that  the  order  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  exhibition  of  force,  intimidation,  and  threats ;  and  to  prove  that 
what  has  he  got  here  ?  The  declarations  of  Genend  Thomas,  not  made  under 
oath,  as  we  propose  to  have  them  made,  but  his  mere  dedarationsi  when  the 
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President  was  absent  and  could  not  contradict  him — not,  as  now,  under  oatb, 
and  all  tbe  conversation  when  the  President  wias  present  and  could  contradict 
or  might  admit.  The  honorable  manager  has  gone  into  all  that  to  make  a  ease 
against  the  President  of  conspiracy;  and  not  merely  that,  but  proves  the  acts 
and  declarations  of  Greneral  Thomas  on  the  S2d ;  and  not  only  tliat,  but  as  late 
as  the  9th  of  March,  at  the  presidential  levee  brings  a  witness,  with  the  ejes  of 
all  Delaware  upon  him,  [laughter,]  and  proves  hj  that  witness,  or  thinks  he  has 
proved,  that  on  that  night  General  Thomas  also  made  a  declaration  involving 
the  President  in  this  conspiracj,  as  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  still  existing  to  keep 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  defend  against  these  declarations  made  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  or  the  22d,  and  again  as  late  as  the  9th  of  March  t  Does  not  the 
transaction  run  through  all  that  time  ?  How  is  the  President  to  defend  himself 
if  he  is  allowed  to  introduce  no  proof  of  what  he  said  to  General  Thomas  aficr 
the  date  of  the  order?  May  he  not  call  General  Thomas  ?  Is  Greneral  Thomas 
impeached  here  as  a  co-conspirator  T  Is  his  mouth  shut  by  a  prosecudonl 
Not  at  all.  He  is  free  as  a  witness— brought  here  and  sworn.  Now,  what 
better  testimony  can  we  have  to  contradict  this  alleged  conspiracy  than  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators ;  for  if  General  Thomas  did  not 
conspire,  certainly  the  President  did  not  conspire.  A  man  cannot  conspire  hj 
himself.  And  now  we  contradict  by  this  testimony,  and  have  a  right  to  con- 
tradict by  this  testimony,  what  was  stated  on  the  night  of  the  21st.  Here  h  an 
interview  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st.  We  want  to  show  that  not  only  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  when  he  received  the  order  the  President  gave  him 
no  instructions,  no  orders,  and  made  no  agreement  to  use  force ;  but  that  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  in  the  affcemoon  of  that  day,  when  General  Thomas  returned 
to  report  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  surrender  the  office,  the 
President  still  gave  no  directions  and  entered  into  no  conspiracy  of  force ;  and 
that  accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  when  General  Thomas  spoke  of  hs 
own  intentions,  he  had  no'  authority  to  speak  for  the  President ;  and  he  did  not 
profess  to  speak  for  him.  % 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  if  the  court  please,  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
very  best  testimony  we  can  give,  and  the  most  legal  and  admissible.  It  is  not . 
after  the  transaction  is  ended ;  it  is  not  after  the  proof  on  the  other  side  is 
ended  as  to  the  conspiracy;  but  it  is  long  before  the  time  when,  according  to 
their  proof,  the  conspiracy  ceased.  In  that  point  of  view,  we  claim  that  it  is 
perfectly  legal. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBB.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  must  have  made   myself 
very  illy  understood  if  what  I  said  has  been  fairly  met  or  attempted  to  be  met 
by  the  learned  counsel.     This  is  my  objection :  not  that  they  shall  not  prove 
by  Mr.  Thomas  that  he  did  not  say  what  we  proved  that  he  said  to  Mr.  Bor^ 
leigh ;  he  will  be  a  bold  man  to  say  he  did  not  say  it,  however ;  not  that  they 
shall  not  prove  that  he  did  not  say  what  we  proved  he  said  to  Mr.  Karsner, 
although  I  should  think  my  learned  friend  had  had  enough  of  Mr.  Karsner ; 
not  that  they  shall  not  show  any  fact  which  is  competent  to  be  shown  ;  but  the 
proposition  I  make  as  a  legal  proposition,  (and  it  has  not  been  met  nor  touched 
oy  the  argument,)  is  that  it  is  not  competent  to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  not 
say  to  Mr.  Burleigh  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  by  proving  what  was  said 
between  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  President ;  that  the  President  cannot  put  in  his 
declaration ;  and  I  challenge  again  a  law  book  to  be  brought  in  befbre  this  Sen- 
ate—common law,  parliamentary  law,  constitutional  law,  statute  law,  or  •*  law 
unto  durselves" — any  law  that  was  ever  heard  of,  in  which  any  such  proposition 
was  ever  held*    It  never  was  held,  sir.     Go  to  your  own  reading ;  tell  me  of 
the  case  where  after  we  show  that  a  man  has  done  an  act,  which  set  la  com- 
plained of,  when  he  is  on  trial  for  that  act,  he  can  bring  his  servant,  Ms  eo-eoa- 
spirator,  and  show  what  he  said  to  his  servant  and  his  servant  to  him,  m  order 
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to  his  jnstificatioo.  What  thief  eonld  not  defend  himself  by  that»  what  mur- 
derer could  not  defend  himself  by  that-— ebow  what  he  said,  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  other  to  the  one  after  the  thing  has  happened,  after  the  act  has 
been  done  I 

Now,  it  is  fudd,  as  though  this  case  was  to  be  carried  on  by  some  little  snap- 
catch  of  a  word,  that  I  said  there  was  a  removal,  and,  therefore,  I  must  have 
said  it  was  a  legal  removal.  I  say  there  never  was  a  legal  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton.  There  was  an  act  of  removal  so  far  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  exercise  the  power,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it,  so  far  as  he  is  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  it,  so  far  as  he  must  be  held  to  every  intendment  of  the 
consequences  of  it  as  much  as  though  Mr.  Stanton  had  gone  out  in  obedience 
to  it ;  Decause  who  is  the  President  ?  He  is  the  Chief  Executive,  and  has  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  has  issued  an  order  to  one  officer  of  the  army  to  take 
possession. 

But,  senators,  I  am  not  now  insisting  that  the  President  shall  not  ask  Mr. 
Thomas,  **  Sir,  did  you  conspire  V  I  am  content  they  shall  ask  him  that,  and 
I  will  ask  him  in  return,  **Did  you  conspire  with  the  President;  did  you  do 
this,  or  did  you  do  that?"  But  my  proposition  is,  that  they  cannot  put  in  what 
die  President  said  to  Thomas,  or  what  Thomas  said  to  the  President  after  he 
had  given  the  order.  The  learned  counsel  says,  "  Why  these  gentlemen  mana- 
gers have  put  in  what  Mr.  Thomas  said  all  along,  and  what  the  President  said 
all  along."  I  understand  that ;  so  we  can.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  all 
courts  of  justice  where  I  have  seen  cases  tried — and  where  I  have  not,  the  books 
are  all  one  way  upon  that  matter — ^it  is  the  commonest  thing  on  earth  to  put  in 
the  confession  of  a  criminal  made  clear  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  down  to 
the  hour  of  the  trial.  Is  it  not  ?  If  he  makes  a  confession  the  moment  the 
officer  is  bringing  him  and  putting  him  into  the  dock,  it  may  be  used  against 
him.  Bnt  who  ever  heard  that  it  gave  the  prisoner  the  right  to  introduce  what 
he  said  to  his  associate,  what  he  said  to  his  servant,  what  he  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor, after  the  act  was  done,  be  the  act  whatever  it  may  ? 

It  is  said  you  must  allow  him  to  put  this  in  because  the  President  cannot  de- 
fend himself  otherwise.  He  has  all  the  facts  to  defend  himself  with.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  that  he  shall  not  defend  himself  by  word  of  mouth.  I  do  not 
claim  that  the  conspiracy  was  made  between  the  2lBt  of  February  and  the  9th 
of  March.  I  claim  that  it  was  made  before  that  time ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
able,  before  we  get  through,  to  convince  everybody  else  of  it.  I  claim  that  we 
find  certain  testimony  of  it  between  these  two  dates. 

Now,  understand  me.  I  do  not  object  to  asking  Mr.  Thomas  what  he  said  to 
Mr.  Burleigh,  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilkeson,  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Karsner, 
what  he  said  to  anybody,  where  we  have  put  in  what  he  said ;  but  I  do  object 
to  his  putting  in  any  more  of  the  President's  declarations  after  the  act  done.  I 
do  not  want  any  more  such  exhibitions  as  this.  When  a  simple  order  is  given 
by  the  President  to  his  subordinate,  a  very  harmless  thing,  quite  in  common 
course,  it  is  given  to  him  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  ''  Now,  I  want  you  to 
sustain  the  Constitution  and  laws  ;"  and  the  officer  says,  '*  I  will  sustain  the 
Gonstitution  and  the  laws."  Do  we  not  understand  what  all  that  was  done  for  t  It 
was  a  part  of  the  defence  got  up  there  at  the  time ;  a  declaration  made  to  be 
put  in  here  before  you  or  before  some  court. 

Nobody  can  doubt  what  that  was  tor.  Did  he  ever  g^ve  any  other  order  to  Thomas 
or  any  other  officer  and  say :  "  Now,  sir,  here  is  a  little  order,  and  I  want  you 
to  sustain  the  Gonstitution  and  laws;  I  am  going  to  sustain  the  Gonstitution  and 
laws,  and  you  must  sustain  the  Gonstitution  and  laws ;"  and  then  solemnly  for 
that  officer  to  say,  "I  will  sustain  the  Gonstitution  and  the  laws."  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  that  in  any  other  case  ?  Why  was  it  done  in  this  case  ?  It  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  blinding  whatever  court  should  try  the  case,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  put  in  as  a  justification.    "  Oh !  I  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  but 
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BQStain  the  OonstitatioD  and  the  latrs,  and  I  said  so  at  the  time.*'  That  d^ek* 
ration  was  pat  in  out  of  the  usoal  and  ordinary  oonne,  and  it  is  to  preveBt  any 
more  of  that  sort  of  declarations,  got  up,  mannfactnred  by  this  criminal  at  the 
time  when  he  was  going  into  his  crime  and  after  the  crime  was  committed,  thtt 
I  make  the  objection.  Under  such  circam^noes  to  give  him  the  opportonity 
to  manufactare  testimony  in  this  way  never  was  heard  of  in  any  court  of  jiutke. 

Mr.  EvAKTs.  Mr.  Chief  Jastice  and  Senators,  if  the  crime,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  President  of  the  United^  States  was  complete  when  this  >written  order  wal 
handed  by  him  to  General  Thomas,  and  received  by  General  Thomas,  why  have 
the  managers  occupied  your  attention  with  other  and  later  proceedings  in  bis 
behalf  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?  The  first,  the  only  act  io  r^ard  to 
that  removal,  which  the  managers  introduced,  was  of  the  22a  of  February,  and 
the  presentation  of  Greneral  Thomas,  and  then  with  the  purpose,  as  it  was  eaid, 
of  forcibly  ejecting  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  That  u 
the  act — that  is  the  fact— that  is  the  res  gesla  on  which  they  stand;  aodic 
was  by  the  combination  of  the  delegate  from  Dakota,  invited  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  that  act  where  the  force  was  sought  to  be  brought  into  thia  case  in  the 
intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  then  the  evidence  con- 
necting the  intention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  this  act,  thii 
fact,  this  res  gesta  of  the  22d,  was  drawn  from  the  hearsay  evidence  of  what 
General  Thomas  had  said,  and  upon  the  pledge  of  the  managers  that  they  would 
connect  the  President  with  it. 

And  now,  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice  and  in  the  Senate  <^  the  United 
States,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  speaking  "  in  the  nana  of 
ail  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  object  when  we  seek  to  show  what  did 
occur  between  the  President  and  General  Thomas  up  to  the  time  of  the  only  set 
and  fact  they  intipduced  on  the  22d  by  hearsay  evidence  of  Greneral  Thomai^B 
statements  of  what  he  meant  to  do.  They  sought  to  implicate  the  Presid^t  in 
the  intended  force  to  be  used  by  that  hearsay  testimony  upon  the  pledge  tlut 
they  would  connect  the  President  with  it;  and  we  offer  the  evidence  uat  we 
said  in  the  first  instance  should  iiave  been  brought  here  under  oath  of  this  agent 
or  actor  himself  to  prove  what  the  connection  of  the  President  was.  When  that 
hearsay  has  been  let  in,  secondary  evidence,  and  we  undertake  to  ebow  by  tbo 
oath  of  the  actor,  the  agent,  the  officer,  what  really  occurred  between  him  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  say  that  is  of  no  consequence,  that  it 
no  part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  that  is  no  part  of  evidence  showing  what  the  rela- 
tion  between  the  parties  was.  Why,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senates,  if  tlie 
learned  managers  had  objected  that  General  Thomas  was  not  to  be  received  as  a 
witness  because  he  was  a  co-conspirator,  a  co-criminal,  some  of  the  obeervatioiu 
of  the  learned  manager  might  have  some  application ;  but  that  is  not  the  aspeet, 
and  that  is  not  the  claim  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  to  your  notioe.  It  is 
that  General  Thomas  being  a  competent  witness  to  speak  the  truth  hers  as  to 
whatever  is  pertinent  to  this  case,  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  say  what  was  the 
agency,  what  was  the  instruction,  what  was  the  concomitant  observation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  attended  every  interview  antecedent  to  the 
time  which  they  have  put  in  evidence. 

So,  too,  they  have  sought  to  give  evidence  of  intent,  gathered  firom  a  witnee* 
who  overheard  what  General  Thomas  said,  pertinent,  as  they  suppo8ed»  on  the 
9th  of  March,  and  that  is  upon  the  idea  that  General  Thomas  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  President  to  say  or  do  something  that  made  his  stateoMati  perti- 
nent to  comout  the  President.  Now,  if  they  can  show,  through  Geneial  Thomas, 
by  hearsay,  what  they  claim  is  to  implicate  the  President  in  intent*  numiBg  op 
to  the  9th  of  March,  we  can  prove  by  General  Thomas,  up  to  any  diUe  in  respe^ 
to  which  they  offered  evidence,  all  that  did  occur  between  the  President  and 
himself,  in  order  that  if  there  be  connection,  that  may  be  made  acowate  and 
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predse ;  and  if  there  be  no  connection,  that  the  disconnection  be'  made  absolute 
and  complete. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire,  to  the  right 
understanding  of  this  controversy,  that  the  question  to  which  my  associate  man- 
a^r  objected  may  be  reported  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Chibp  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 
The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  as  follows : 
What  oecnxred  between  the  Preeident  and  younelf  at  that  second  interview  on  the  21st  T 
Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  senators  will  notice  that  the  attempt  is  now 
made  for  the  first  time  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  I  think  is  made  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  any  tribunal  of  justice  in  this  country  by 
respectable  counsel,  to  introduce  in  the  defence  of  an  accused  criminal  his  own 
declarations  made  after  the  fact.     Before  this  second  interview  referred  to  in  the 
question  the  crime  charged  in  the  first  article,  if  crime  it  be,  was  committed  and 
eomplete.    The  time  has  not  yet  come,  senators,  for  the  fdll.  discussion  of  the 
qoestioD,  whether  it  waa  a  crime  for  Andrew  Johnnon,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Feb- 
nuury,  1868,  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices,  to  issue  an  order  for  the  removal,  as  averred  in  the  first  article — not  "  re- 
ffloring"  as  counsel  stated,  but  "  for  the  removal  of — the  Secretary  of  War 
from  the  Department  of  War  not  only  in  contravention  of  the  express  terms  of 
that  act  itself,  but  in  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  then  had  upon  the 
suspension  under  the  same  law,  by  the  same  .President,  of  the  same  Secretary, 
and  whereof  he  had  notice.    For  myself,  I  stand  ready,  as  the  learned  counsel 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  challenge  in  this  stage  of  the  case,  to  say  that  if  the 
tenore-of-office  act  be  a  valid  act,  the  attempt  to  remove  in  contravention  of  the 
prorisions  of  that  act  which  declares  a  removal  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  is  itself  a 
misdemeanor,  not  simply  at  common  law,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  this  utterance  was  maide  at  this  stage  of  the  case ;  for 
the  learned  counsel  who  closed  his  elaborate  and  exhaustive  argument  in  the 
defence  had  ventured  upon  the  bold  declaration  here  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tiiat  an  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  made  such  by  the  laws  of  any 
Bovefelgnty  upon  the  earth,  was  not  itself  a  crime  consummated  by  the  very 
attempt,  and  itself  a  misdemeanor. 

I  pass  that  question  now ;  with  all  respect  I  say  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  this  discussion.  The  only  question  before  the  Senate  is,  whether 
it  is  competent  foran  accused  criminal,  high  or  low,  official  or  unofficial.  President 
or  private  citizen,  after  the  fact  charged  against  him,  to  make  evidence  for  him- 
self by  his  own  declarations  either  to  a  co-conspirator  or  to  anybody  else.  That 
is  all  the  point  there  is  involved  in  this  question ;  and  I  reiterate  what  was  said, 
doubtless  after  due  reflection,  by  my  associate  manager,  that  there  is  not  an 
SBthority  fit  to  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice  but  denounces  the  proposition 
as  hearsay  and  violative  of  the  niles  of  law.  Why,  justice  itself  is  impotent  if 
eridence  is  to  be  made  by  every  criminal  violator  of  the  law  for  himself,  after 
tlie  fact,  by  his  own  dedioatious. 

I  am  amsused  at  the  declaration  of  counsel  that  the  Senate  have  admitted 
beazsay  io  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  Senators  upon  reflection  can  assent  to  no 
such  proposition.  The  declaration  of  co-conspirators  made  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  eommon  parpoees  or  common  design,  never  was  held  to  be  hearsay  evidence. 
Oa  the  contrary,  it  is  primary  evidence,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  own 
courti,  in  moat  instances  it  is  the  only  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
?ver  admits  of.  It  rests  upon  the  simple  proposition  of  the  law,  which  addresses 
tself  to  the  common  judgment  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  what  one 
nan  ioeA  by  another  he  does  himself.  If  the  President  conspired  with  Lprenzo 
rbomas  to  Tiolate  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  by  his  written  letter  of  authority 
^enl  him  forth  to  violate  the  law,  he  made  him  his  agent,  and  in  the  language  of 
he  law,  whatever  Lorenzo  Thomas  did  in  the  prosecution  of  that  agreement  to 
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do  an  unlawful  act  between  binnelf  and  the  President  is  evidence  not  eimply 
against  himself,  bnt  against  his  principal. 

It  is  the  law  of  this  country  and  of  every  other  country  where  the  cominoa 
law  is  observed  ;  it  is  a  question  no  longer  open  fur  discussion,  and  I  iimlj  add 
that  the  question  that  is  raised  here  is  one  that  is  not  open  for  discuasion,  for  I 
venture  to  say  that  every  textbook  that  treats  of  the  law  of  evidence  declares 
that  the  declarations  of  an  accused  after  the  fact  are  never  admissible  upon  h» 
own  motion.  All  that  is  said  at  any  one  g^ven  time,  when  any  part  of  wbat  is 
said  on  that  occasion  has  been  admitted  for  the  prosecution,  is  admissil^.  But 
that  is  not  the  Question  before  the  Senate  at  all.  This  is  a  subsequent  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  his  co-conspirator  after  his  crime  was  completev  after 
he  had  sent  forth  his  letter  of  authority  to  Thomas,  after  he  had  issoea  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Stanton,  after  the  demand  had  been  made  by  ThonMs  for  the 
surrender  of  the  office.  On  the  evening  of  the  Slst  day  of  February  there  is  a 
conversation  between  these  co-conspirators,  confessedly  conspirators  if  joor  law 
be  valid,  upon  their  own  answer  before  the  Senate,  in  order  to  excnlpate  then- 
selves.  I  say  to  senators  that  it  is  trifling  with  justice,  trifling  with  that  justiee 
which  was  this  day  invoked  in  your  presence,  to  allow  any  man  to  naake  e^esce 
in  this  manner  for  himself,  after  the  fact 

How  easy  it  was  for  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  night,  when  he  fonnd  that 
inquiry  was  being  made  in  the  Giwitol  touching  this  criminal  agreement  betweea 
them,  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  our  on\y  object  is  peacefiiUy  and  quietly  to  appesi 
to  the  courts  of  justice ;"  **  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  you  must  not  touch  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  the  Secretsir  of  War ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  we  bodi  hiKre  tke 

Erofoundest  respect  for  tne  decision  of  the  Senate  this  day  made,  notice  of  wbidi 
as  been  served  upon  us ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  we  both  recognize  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  tenure-of-office  act ;"  "  Why,  Mr.  Thomas,  it  is  farthest  from  oar 
intention  to  violate  the  act  at  all."     Sir,  the  law  declares  that  if  the  order  wu 
unlawful,  the  unlawful  intent  laid  in  the  averment  isproved  by  the  fact  itself, 
and  he  can  never  disprove  it  by  his  declarations.     Why,  then,  introdnce  then 
here  ?     Why  trifle  with  justice  here  in  this  way  ?    The  rule  has  been  settled  in 
every  case  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereto- 
fore, that  the  general  rules  of  evidence  accoriling  to  the  common  law  govern  the 
proceedings.     If  there  is  an  exception  to  be  found  to  that  in  any  of  the  mlings 
of  the  Senate  in  trials  of  this  kind  hitherto,  I  challenge  its  poduction. 
The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  once  more. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 
What  occorred  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interview  on  the  121  tt  ? 

The  Ghibf  Jobtice.  The  question  is,  is  the  question  just  read  admissible? 
Mr.  Drake.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeaa  iS,  nays 
10  ;  as  follows  : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Conkliof^,  Corbett,  DatU, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Feriy,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinfrhujsen,  Grimes,  Hendenson. 
Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreerj,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Yermont. 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeror,  Eosa, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Tales— 42. 

Nay»— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness,  Criigin,  Dnke,  Harlan,  Howard,  Nye, 
Bamsey,  and  Thayer— 10. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Saulshary  and  Wade— 3. 

So  the  Senate  determined  the  question  to  be  admissible. 
The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  question  will  be  read  to  the  witness. 
The  Secretary  read  the  qaestion,  as  follows  : 

What  occurred  between  the  President  and  yourself  at  that  second  interricw  on  the  91st T 
The  Witness.  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I  had  delhrered  the  oommani- 
eation,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  gave  this  answer :  '*  Do  you  wish  me  to  vaeate  at 
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once,  or  will  yon  give  me  time  to  take  away  my  private  property  ?"  and  tbat  I 
replied^  "Act  your  pleasure."  I  then  aaid  that  after  delivering  the  copy  of  the 
letter  to  him  he  eaid  :  '*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  ohey  your  instructions 
or  resist  them."  This  I  mentioned  to  the  President,  and  his  answer  was  :  '*  Very 
well ;  go  and  take  charge  of  the  office  and  perform  the  duties." 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Was  that  all*  that  passed  T 
A.  That  is  about  all  that  passed  at  that  time. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  was  that  ? 

A.  This  was  immediately  after  giving  the  second  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  withdraw  all  objection    to  that  conversation. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Whether  you  do  or  not  it  is  in.    The  withdrawal  is  expoit 
facto,    (To  the  witness.)    Was  this  before  or  after  you  got  Stanton's  order  t 
A.  It  was  after. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Stanton  again  that  afternoon  f 
A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  Or  the  President  f 
A.  Not  aftqf  I  left  him  this  time. 
Q.  What  first  happened  to  you  the  next  morning  f 

A«  The  first  thing  that  happened  to  me  next  morning  was  the  appearance 
at  my  house  of  the  marshal  of  the  District,  with  an  assistant  marshal  and  aeon- 
stable,  and  he  arrested  me. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  that  ? 

A.  About  eight  o'clock,  before  I  had  my  breakfast.  The  command  was  to 
appear  forthwith.  I  asked  if  he  would  permit  me  to  see  the  President ;  I  simplv 
wanted  to  inform  him  that  I  had  been  arrested.  To  that  he  kindly  assented, 
though  he  said  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  me  for  a  moment.  I  told  him  certainly; 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  He  went  with  me  to  the  President's  and 
went  into  the  room  where  the  President  was.    I  stated  that  I  had  been  arrested, 

at  whose  suit  I  did  not  know 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  one  moment.    Does  the  presiding  officer  under- 
stand the  ruling  to  go  to  tnis,  to  allow  what  occurred  .the  next  day  to  be 
brought  in  ? 
The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  so  understands  it. 
Mr.  STanbbrv.  GU)  on,  general. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  « Very  well,  that  is  the  place  I  want  it  in-^the 
courts.'^    He  advised  me  then  to  go  to  you,  and  the  marshal  permitted  me  to 
go  to  your  quarters  at  the  hotel.    I  told  you  that  I  had  been  arrested  and  asked 
what  I  should  do 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait «  moment. 
Mr.  £VARTS.  I  suppose  it  is  no  great  matter  about  that. 
Mr.    Stanbbby,   (to  the  managers.)      Is  that  part  of   the  conspiracy  [f 
Laughter.] 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Stanbbby,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  you  go  to  court  f 
A.  I  was  presented  by  the  marshal  to  Judge  Cartter. 
Q.   What  happened  there  7 

A.  Judge  Gartter 

Mr..  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Were  you  held  to  bail  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.   I  was  required  to  give  bail  in  $5,000. 

Q.    And  then  discharged  from  custody? 

A.    I  was  then  discharged ;  but  there  is  ope  point  that  I  wish  to  state  if  it  is 
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admissible ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not    I  asked  him  distinclljr  wbsl 
that  bail  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop.  • 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  Do  70a  mean  that  you  asked  the  judge? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  asked  the  judge  what  it  meant.     He  said 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop.     Does  your  honor  allow  that  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  That  is  another  part  of  the  case,  and  we  will  come  to  that 
after  a  while.     (To  the  witness.)    How  long  did  yon  remain  there  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  took  altogether  perhaps  an  hour,  because  friends  came  in  t» 
give  the  bail.    I  had  nobody  with  me»  not'  even  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Afier  you  were  admitted  to  bail,  did  you  go  again  to  the  War  Department 
that  day  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  the  22d  t 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  22d ;  but  I  think  this  other  matter  is  important  to  me. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  withdraw  the  objection  if  the  witness  thinks  it 
important  to  him. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Very,  well ;  go  on  with  the  explanation  yon  wished  to  make. 

The  Witness.  I  asked  the  judge  what  it  meant.  He  said  it  was  simply  to 
present  myself  there  at  half  past  ten  the  following  Wednesday.  I  then  asked 
him  if  it  suspended  me  from  any  of  my  functions.  He  said  no,^t  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.     That  is  the  point  I  want  to  state. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  When  did  you  next  go  to  the  War  Department  that  day  ? 

A.  I  wcDt  immediately  from  there,  first  stopping  at  the  President's  on  my 
way,  and  stating  to  him  that  I  had  given  bail.    He  made  the  same  answer, 
"  Very  well ;  we  want  it  in  the  courts."    I  then  went  over  to  the  War  Office, 
and  found  the  east  door  locked.    This  was  on  the  22d  the  office  was  dosed.    I 
asked  the  messenger  for  my  kev.    He  told  me  that  he  had  not  got  it;  the  keyi 
had  all  been  taken  away,  and  my  door  was  locked.    I  then  went  up  to  Mr. 
Stanton's  room,  the  one  that  he  occupies  as  an  office,  where  he  receives.    I 
found  him  there  with  some  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I  recognised, 
and  I  understood  afterward  that  ^ey  were  all  members  of  Congress.    They 
were  all  sitting  in  a  semi-ellipsis,  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  apex.     I  came 
in  the  door.    I  stated  that  I  came  in  to  demand  the  office.    He  refnsed  to  give 
it  to  me,  and  ordered  me  to  my  room  as  Adjutaat  General.    I  refused  to  obey. 
I  made  the  demand  a  second  and  a  third  time.    He  as  often  refused*  and  as 
often  ordered  me  to  my  room.    He  then  said,  "  You  may  stand  there ;  stand  as 
long  as  you  please."     I  saw  nothing  further  was  to  be  done,  and  I  left  the  room 
and  went  into  General  Schriver's  office,  sat  down  and  had  a  chat  with  him,  he 
being  an  old  friend.    Mr.  Stanton  followed  m^  in  there,  and  Governor  Moor- 
head,  member  of  Congress  from  Pittsburg.    He  told  Governor  Moorhead  to  note 
the  conversation,  and  I  think  he  took  notes  at  a  side  table.     He  asked  me  pretty 
much  the  same  questions  as  before. 

Q.  State  what  he  did  ask. 

A.  Whether  I  insisted  upon  acting  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  shoald  claim 
the  office.  I  gave  a  direct  answer,  **  Yes ;''  and  I  think  it  was  at  that  time  I 
said  I  should  also  require  the  mails.  I  said  that  on  one  occasion,  and  I  think 
then.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  on  the  memorandum  or  not.  Then  there 
was  some  little  chat  with  the  Secretary  himself. 

Q.  Between  you  and  the  Secretary  7 

A.  Between  me  and  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Had  these  members  of  Congress  withdrawn  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now»  ten  QB  what  happened  between  jon  and  the  Becretaiy  after  they 
withdrew.  » 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  first  occurred,  bat  I  said  to  him,  "  The  next  time 
yon  have  me  arrested  "—for  I  had  fonnd  oat  it  was  at  his  suit  I  was  arrested ; 
I  had  seen  the  paper 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  I  propose,  Mr.  President,  to  object 
to  the  eonyersation  between  the  Secretary  and  General  Thomas  at  a  time  which 
we  have  not  pat  in,  becaose  we  pat  in  only  the  conversation  while  the  other 
gentlemen  were  there.  This  is  something  that  took  place  after  they  had  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  What  is  the  difference  %  They  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  whole. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  It  appears  to  have  been  immediately  afterward  and  part 
of  the  same  conversation. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  The  same  conversation  went  right  on. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Will  Gfeneral  Thomas  say  it  was  the  same  conversa- 
tion T 

Tlie  Witness.  Mr.  Stanton  tamed  to  me  and  got  talking  in  a  familiar  manner. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Oo  on,  then,  sir. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  said,  "  The  next  time  yon  have  me  arrested,  please  do  not 
do  it  before  I  get  something  to  eat."  I  said  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
that  day.  He  pnt  his  handaroond  my  neck,  as  he  sometimes  does,  and  ran  his 
hand  t^agh  my  hair,  and  tamed  to  General  Schriver  and  said,  '*  Schriver,  yoa 
have  got  a  bottle  here ;  bring  it  oat."     [Laughter.] 

By  Mr.  Stanbbby  : 

Q.  What  then  took  place  ? 

A.  Schriver  anlocked  his  case  and  broaght  oat  a  small  vial,  containing  I  sap* 
poB€^  abont  a  spoonfal  of  whiskey,  and  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  occasion- 
ally look  a  little  for  dyspepsia.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Stanton  took  that  and  poared 
it  into  a  tumbler  and  divided  it  equally  and  we  drank  it  together. 

Q»  A  fair  division  I 

A.  A  fair  division,  becanse  he  held  up  the  glasses  to  the  light  and  saw  that 
ihKj  each  had  about  the  same,  and  we  each  druak.  [Laughter.]  Presently  a 
iDeoBOnger  came  in  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  a  full  bottle ;  the  cork  was  drawn, 
and  he  and  I  took  a  drink  together.  "  Now,"  said  he, ''  this  at  least  is  neutral 
ground."    [Laughter] 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  force  exhibited  that  day  ? 

A.  That  was  alL 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  at  any  time  attempted  to  exercise  any  force  to  get  into 
tiiat  office! 

A.  At  no  time. 

Q.  Have  .you  ever  had  any  instractions  or  directions  from  the  President  to 
iiae  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  at  any  time  T 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Wait.  ''At  any  time  V  That  would  bring  it  down  to 
to-day«  I  suppose  the  ruling  did  not  come  down  to  to-day.  Any  time  prior  to 
the  21st  or  22d  of  February  I  am  content  with  your  inquiring  about,  but  I  still 
moat  object  to  putting  in  what  was  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  On  the  9th  of  March  you  say  it  still  contmned. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  The  9th  of  March  t 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Then  we  will  inquire  prior  to  the  9th  of  March. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  have  said  nothing  about  that.  I  say  the  9th  of 
Maz^  ia  jnst  as  bad  aa  it  would  be  to-day.  I  object  to  any  time  after  the  act. 
He  ivas  impeached  on  the  22d  of  February,  i|nd  I  suppose  got  up  his  case  after 
that. 

3£r.  EvABTS.  We  have  a  right  to  negative  up  to  the  point  at  which  yon  have 
gi^en  any  positive  evidence,  which  is  the  9th  of  March. 
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Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  given  no  evidence  of  whaX  the  Prendeot  hu 

said  or  the  instructions  that  came  from  the  President.  We  have  given  evidence 
of  what  Mr.  Thomas  has  said,  and  that  is  entirely  a  diffecenl  thing.  Yoa  may 
ask  him  if  he  said  so  to  Mr.  Karsener  ;  bat  if  there  is  anything  in  any  rule  of 
law,  if  law  is  to  he  held  at  all,  this  testimony  cannot  be  pot  in. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  point,  if  anything,  by  which  Mr.Eanener 
was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  interview  oetween  General  Thomas  and  himself  of 
the  9th  of  March  was  that  Greneral  Thomas's  statements  then  made  might  be 
held  to  be  either  from  something  that  had  been  proved  on  the  part  of  Ute 
managers,  or  from  something  that  would  be  proved  on  the  part  of  the  managen, 
a  committal  of  the  President.  Now,  certainly,  under  the  ruling  that  has  been 
made,  as  well  as  under  the  necessary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  the  President 
is  entitled  to  negative,  through  the  witness  who  knows,  anything  that  proceeded 
from  him,  the  witness,  as  brought  in  testimony  here,  as  having  been  aothoriied 
by  anything  that  occurred  between  the  President  and  himself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  farther.  If  it  is  not  sdf* 
evident  to  everybody,  no  argument  can  make  it  plainer.  I  simply  object  to  a 
question  which  is  this :  "  What  haye  been  the  directions  of  the  President  down 
to  the  9th  of  March,"  after  he  had  been  impeached?  Becanse,  if  he  can  pnt 
them  in  down  to  the  9th  of  March,  he  can  down  to  to-day ;  and  to  prove  tliat 
Mr.  Karsener  did  not  say  a  thing  to  Mr.  Thomas  they  offer  to  prove  that  Ibe 
President  did  not  say  a  thing  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  not  that  we  can  sbov 
affirmatively  every  conversation,  but,  negatively,  we  can  show  up  to  and  inclad- 
ing  the  date  concerning  which  they  have  given  anything  in  evidence  by  which 
they  claim  to  implicate  the  President,  that  he  up  to  that  time  had  never  gireo 
any  instructions  or  declarations  justifying  the  use  of  force.  It  is  of  the  9tb  of 
March  they  have  given  evidence  that  this  witness  then  meant  preaentiy^  m 
Juiurot  to  kick  Mr.  Stanton  out ;  and  now  we  propose  to  show  that  up  to  that 
conversation  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  never  given  authority  or 
direction  of  any  kind  to  use  force. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  How  does  that  prove  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  not  say  lot 

Mr.  EvABTS.  It  does  not  prove  it  in  the  least.  It  only  proves  that  he  said 
it  without  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whidi  is  the  whole 
point  of  your  point  of  proving  that  he  said  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.'  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  the 
proposition  now  is  for  the  witness  to  swear  to  conclusions,  not  to  what  the 
President  did  say,  not  to  what  the  President  did  do,  bat  to  his  conclusion  that 
ail  he  said  and  all  he  did  did  not  authorise  him  to  use  force. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  reduce  the  qneflUon 
to  writing,  if  they  press  it. 

The  question  being  reduced  to  writing  was  read,  as  follows: 

Did  the  President,  at  uxj  time  prior  to  or  inclnding  the  9th  of  March,  authoriie  ordiied 
you  to  use  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office  f 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  this  question  to  the 
Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opiuion  that  the  question  is  admissible  will  say 
'<  ay,"  and  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  say  "  no." 

The  question  being  put,  was  decided  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Answer  the  question,  now,  general. 

The  WlTNBSS.  Bead  it,  if  yon  please. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

Did  the  President,  at  an^  time  prior  to  or  induding  the  9th  of  March,  authodseor  dinot 
yon  to  use  force,  intimidation,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office? 

The  WiTNKSB.  He  did  not. 
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By  Mr.  Staxsbby  : 

Q.  Now  please  state  what  conversation  70a  liad  with  Mr.  Burleigh  on  the 
nl^ht  of  the  21 8t  of  February  f 

A.  He  came  to  my  house  and  asked  me  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  my 
being  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  I  told  him  I  was  appointed,  and  I  men- 
tioo^  what  occurred  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  myself,  and  I  think  it  was  that 
which  led  him  to  ask  me  **  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  Mr.  Stanton  having 
said  he  did  Qot  know  whether  he  would  ooey  my  instructions  or  resist  them. 
There  are  two  persons  I  spoke  with.  To  one  I  said,  that  if  I  found  my  door 
locked,  or  if  I  found  the  War  Office  locked,  I  would  break  open  the  door ;  and 
to  the  other  I  said  I  would  call  upon  General  Grant  for  force.  I  have  got  them 
mixed  up ;  I  dcf  not  know  which  expression  I  used  to  Mr.  Wilkesou,  but  one  to 
him  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Burleigh*.  1  made  use  of  both  expressions  that  even- 
ing, however,  one  to  Mr.  Wilkeson  and  one  to  Dr.  Burleigh  ;  I  do  not  suppose 
it  makes  any  difference  which.  Their  testimony  shows  that  better  than  mine. 
Mr.  Burleigh  asked  me  what  time  I  was  going  to  the  War  Office.  I  told  him  I 
weuld  be  there  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  This  was  the  night  of  the  21st 
I  was  talking  to  him.  The  conversation  was  a  short  one ;  be  very  soon  left  me, 
saying  he  would  call  again.  I  think  he  said  he  would  come  up  to  the  War 
Office  the  next  morning.   . 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  to  go  7 

A.  I  did  noL  I  think  be  said  he  would  come  and  see  the  fun,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

Q«  What  was  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Karsener  on  the  9th  of 
March  r 

A.  I  would  like  to  describe  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Karsner  T 

A.  I  knew  nothing  about  him  whatever  until  I  had  seen  him  then.  If  I  had 
been  asked  the  question,  I  should  have  said  I  had  never  seen  him,  though  my 
attention  was  once  called  to  the  £act  that  I  did  once  see  him  in  the  spring  of 
1827,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  home  with  a  severe  spell  of  sickness.  I  did 
see  him  on  that  occasion.  I  suppose  there  were  circumsiances  brought  it  to  my 
mind.  / 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  President's  ? 

A.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Preeident's  reception,  and  I  was  walking 
with  General  Todd,  and  was  about  going  out  of  the  door  when  I  found  that  this 
peiBon  rushed  forward  and  seized  me  by  the  hand.  I  looked  surprised,  because 
I  did  not  know  him.  He  mentioned  his  name,  but  I  could  not  recollect  it.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  from  New  Castle,  my  native  village.  He 
certainl V  used  both  those  words ;  but  he  says  he  did  not ;  it  is  possible  he  did 
not,  as  he  says  he  only  stated  that  he  was  from  New  Castle  county.  I  may  be 
mistaken ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  him  injustice.  He  said  be  knew  my  father  and 
my  brother,  and  that  he  had  known  me  forty  years  before.  I  suppose  thai 
vonld  have  been  about  the  time  I  spoke  of ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at 
ftlL  He  held  on  to  my  hand.  I  was  surprised  at  the  man's  manner,  because  he 
came  up  to  me  aa  if  I  had  been  an  intimate  relation  of  his  for  years.    . 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  I  suppose  this  is  a  little  improper  to 
give  his  surprises.     Tell  us  what  was  done  and  stated  there. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Go  on,  generaL 

The  W1TNB88.  I  tried  to  get  away  from  him,  and  he  then  said — he  waa  a 
Dekwarean — *'  The  eyes  of  all  Delaware  are  upon  you,  [laughter,]  and  they 
expect  you  to  stand  fast."  I  said :  **  Certainly  1  shall  stand  fast,"  and  I  was 
about  leaving,  when  he  adzed  my  hand  again  and  asked  me  a  second  time  the 
aame  question,  saying  he  expected  me  to  stand  fast  Said  I :  **  Certainly  I  will 
stand  faaL''    I  was  smiling  all  the  time.    I  got  away  ftom  his  hand  a  second 
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time,  and  he  seized  it  again  and  drew  me  farther  in  the  room  and  asked  the  sane 
qneBtion.  I  was  a  little  amused,  when  I  raised  myself  up  on  my  toes  in  thifl 
way  (standing  on  tiptoes)  and  said  :  ''Why,  don't  you  see  I  am  standing  fiim  1" 
Then  he  put  this  in  my  mouth  :  *'  When  are  you  going  to  kick  that  fellow  out," 
or  something  of  that  kind.    **  Oh,"  said  I,  "  we  will  kick  him  out  by  and  by." 

Q.  Are  you  certain  the  **  kicking  out"  came  from  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir—- oh  yes.  [Laughter.]  I  want  to  say  one  thing.  I  did  not  intend 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Stanton  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  I  would  do  nothing  to  treat  him  with  disrespect. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  idea  of  kicking  Mr.  Stanton  for  any  purpose  t 

A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  came  you  to  use  the  word  at  all  ?      . 

A.  It  was  put  in  my  mouth. 

Q.  Did  you  say  it  seriously,  or  in  a  jocular  way  t 

A.  (Smilingly.)  I  was  very  glad  to  get  away;  I  went  out  at  onoe. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  unkind  feelingB 
between  you  and  Mr.  Stanton  ever  t 

Answer.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  erer  had  been  any  unkind  feeling. 

Q.  Or  difference  of  opinion  } 

A.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  that  he  sent  you  away  from  the  office  of  Adjatsnt 
General  in  order  to  have  General  Townsend  carry  on  that  office  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  so  believe } 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  anything  in  the  Adjutant  Greneral's  office  as  the  head 
of  diat  department  for  how  many  yeara  up  to  the  13th  of  February  last! 

A.  I  was  a  short  time  absent,  as  I  told  you,  on  the  James  river,  making 
exchanges  with  the  rebel  commissioner;  but  oh  my  return  I  always  went  to 
my  office.    The  first  time,  perhaps,  that  I  was  detached  was,  I  think,  on  the 

23d  day  of .    I  ought  to  have  said  I  had  gone  three  or  four  times  up  to 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Please  answer  my  question.  You  ought  to  do  tluU. 
Since  what  time,  up  to  the  13th  day  of  February,  had  you  done  anything  in 
your  office  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  not  acting  inspector  general  1 

A.  I  was  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office — I  have  got  the  date  here,  if  700 
will  let  me  refer  to  it — — 

Mr.  Stanbekv.  Certainly,  refer  to  your  papers. 

The  Witness,  (producing  papers.)  These  are  my  original  instructions  to  go 
down  on  tbe  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  do  not  care  for  the  precise  date.    Can  yon  not  teU 
•me  the  month  J 

A.  I  would  rather  give  you  the  precise  date.  I  have  it — ^the  25th  daj  of 
March,  1863. 

<2.  From  that  time  until  the  13th  of  February,  1868,  have  yon  ever  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  Adjutant  General's  office  1 

A.  The  14th  was  the  date. 

Q.  Up  to  the  13  th  will  do  for  me  7 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  sent  upon  outside  inspecting  duty  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  retired  ? 

A.  That  1  cannot  say.  I  was  recommended  by  General  Grant  to  be  retired, 
and  that  communication  went  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Stanton  took  it  to  tbe 
President,  as  I  understood.    What  he  said  to  the  President  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  The  President  orerraled  General  Grant's  recommendation  for  jonr 
retincyt 

A.  Tiie  President  did  not  s^t  me  aside. 

Q.  He  overruled  that  recommendation,  did  he  noti  He  did  not  have  70a 
retired  io  parsnance  of  that  recommendation,  did  he  ? 

A.  HeMid  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  Mr.  Stanton  to  restore  yon  to  office  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  kindly  feeling  with  him  all  the  time  he  was  a  friend  of 
joors,  and  you  woold  not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,  certainly  not  kick  him,  why 
did  yon  not  ask  him  ¥ 

A.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  services,  especially  this  one  that  I  referred 
to,  were  very  important,  and  I  knew  he  said  himself  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  coald  do  the  work,  and  therefore  he  sent  me. 

Q.  But  while  you  knew  the  service  you  were  sent  on  was  so  important,  and 
joQ  were  the  only  man  to  do  it,  yon  did  ask  Johnson,  and  why  did  you  not  ask 
Staoton  to  restore  you  ? 

A.  I  did  not  suppose  he  wanted  me  in  the  offi.ce,  though  there  was  no  unkind 
feeling. 

Q.  Only  he  did  not  want  you  there  1 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  It  was  perlectly  kindly,  except  that  he  did  not  want  you  about  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  his  office  whenever  I  was 
bere ;  I  did  it  many  a  time,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  do  certain  things  in  liis 
office  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Yon  have  answered  all.  Now,  General  Thomas, 
wlien  did  you  first  receive  the  intimation  from  the  President  that  you  were  to 
be  made  secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  The  President  sent  for  roe  on  the  18th  of  February. 

Q.  Three  days  before  you  got  the  order,  was  it  1 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  stated  that  you  had  an  intimation  that  you  would  be  ^ 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  earlier  than  that  ? 

A.  I  must  now  refer  to  a  paper  which  I  suppose  you  have.  When  I  was 
uked  before  one  of  the  committees  when  I  first  got  an  intimation  I  supposed 
tliey  were  referring  to  my  going  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  but  I  never 
bad  an  intimation  before  the  18th  of  February  that  the  President  had  any  idea 
of  making  mk  Secretary  of  War. 

U.  Now,  if  you  will  pay  attention  to  my  question.  General  Thomas,  and 
answer  it,  you  will  oblige  me.  My  question  was,  whether  you  ever  stated  to 
anybody  that  you  got  such  au  intimation  before  that  time  ? 

A.  Kot  to  my  knowledge,  unites  it  was  before  that  committee,  as  I  tell  you, 
tbe  two  things  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  Lid  you  not  swear  that  before  the  committee? 

A.  I  afterward  made  a  correction  on  that  paper. 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  ask  you  what  corrections  you  made ;  I  asked  you 
wbat  you  swore  to  ? 

A.  I  swore  that  I  had  received  an  intimation,  but  I  found  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  I  bad  a  right  to  correct  my  testimony. 

Q.  Yon  were  asked,  then,  before  the  committee,  not  the  managers  1 

A.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  managers,  but  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  were  asked  before  a  committee  of  the  House  when  you  received  the 
first  intimation.    How  early  did  you  swear  that  to  be,  whether  it  was  by  mis- 
take or  otherwise  1 
A.  The  intimation  that  I  received  that  I  would  probably  be  put  in  tbe  Adju- 
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taut  Generars  office  most  have  been  made  Bome  two  weeks  before  the  occur- 
rence, perhaps. 

Q.  I  ask  now,  and  I  want  jou  again  to  pay  attention  to  my  qaestion 

A.  I  know  your  qnestion. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  swear  that  yon  received  an  intimation  that  yoa  would 
be  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 

A.  I  should  like  to  divide  those  two  things.  I  told  you  that  I  corrected  mj 
evidence. 

Q.  I  am  dividing  them ;  now  I  am  getting  to  what  yon  swore  to  first ;  bj 
and  by  I  will  come  to  the  correction,  perhaps.  I  have  divided  diem.  Now 
answer  my  question.  -  What  did  you  swear  to  first  before  you  took  advice! 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  "Took  advice;"  monstrous! 

The  Witness.  I  swore  that  I  received  an  intimation — I  think  an  mtimatioii 
from  Colonel  Moore. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  who  you  received  it  from ;  I  asked  the  time  when. 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  time  ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  swear  it  was  ? 

A.  I  say  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  two  or  three  weeks ;  I  cannot  saj. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  it  from  Colonel  Moore,  the  military  secretary! 

A.  Receive  what? 

Q.  The  intimation  that  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  so  testify  ? 

A.  I  suppose  not,  because  I  tell  you  the  two  cases  were  in  my  mind.  I  tluok 
I  have  answered  it  distinctly  enough.  The  honorable  manager  is  trying  to 
mix  two  things,  when  I  am  trying  to  separate  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  not  know  or  believe  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  o( 
War  before  you  received  that  order  of  the  21st  of  February? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  you  were? 

A.  The  18th,  I  said. 

Q.  Now  listen  to  the  question  and  answer  it.  That  will  be  better.  I  vk 
you  if  you  did  not  know  you  were  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War  before  yo« 
received  tbat  order  of  the  21st — ^know  or  believe  ? 

A.  "  Know  "  positive,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  you  were  to  be  ? 

A.  I  thought  I  would  be,  because  it  had  been  intimated  to  me« 

Q.  Intimated  to  you  by  the  President  himself  ?  > 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  whether  you  would  be  glad  to  take  the  office  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  take  it ;  I  would  obey  his  orders. 

Q.  What  made  you  tell  him  that  you  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  my. Commander-in-chief. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  tell  him  you  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  particular  necessity  in  it. 

Q.  Why  should  you  say  to  him,  when  he  asked  you  to  be  Secretaiy  of  War. 
that  you  would,  and  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  Certainly,  as  Secretary  of  War. 

Q.  Why  did  you  feel  it  necessary  in  your  own  mind  to  say  that  you  wo«l^ 
obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  particularly  necessary. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

A.  It  was  a  very  natural  reply  to  make. 

Q.  Tell  me  any  other  time,  when  you  were  appointed  to  an  offiee»  that  J^ 
told  the  appointing  power  you  would  obey  the  orders. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  It  does  not  appear  he  was  appointed  at  any  other  time. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Does  it  not  ?  (To  the  witness.)  •  Have  jon  not  been 
appointed  Adjutant  General  I 

A.  Certainly ;  I  am  Adjutant  General. 

Q.  At  any  other  time,  when  you  were  appointed  to  office,  tell  me  whom  you 
told  that  you  would  obey  the  orders. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  any  one.    The  other  appointments  I  got  in  the 
oHinaiy  course. 

Q.  Then  this  was  an  extraordinary  appointment  t 

A.  Certainly  it  was ;  I  never  had  one  of  that  kind  before.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  And  so  extraordinary  that  you  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  President 
before  you  got  it  that  if  he  would  give- it  to  yon  you  would  obey  his  orders  t 

A.  1  did  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Ton  did  so  tell  him  I 

A.  I  did  tell  him  so. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  was  proper  so  to  tell  himt 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  orders  did  yon  expect  to  receive  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  tell 
him  you  would  obey  them  t 

A.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  expect  to  receive  any  particular  order. 
Q.  Then,  before  you  got  the  appointment  you  told  •  him  you  would  obey  the 
order.    This  was  on  the  18th  7 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  You  got  a  note  from  Colonel  Moore  to  go  to  the  President's,  you  say,  on 
the2l8t? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  for  on  the  18th  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sent  for  by  Golonel  Moore  7 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  up  there  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  President  told  yon  he  thought  of  making  you  Secretary  of 
Wart 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  told  him  you  would  be  very  glad  to  be  made  Secretary  of  War, 
and  would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did  pot  say  I  would  be  very  glad. 

Q-  That  yon  would  accept  it  ? 

A.  The  President  said  that  he  thought  of  making  me  Secretary  of  War, 
bnt  that  he  would  consider  of  the  matter. 

Q.  And  you  answered  to  that  that  you  would  accept  it  and  obey  his  orders, 
did  you  ? 

A.  The'  time  that  I  said  I  would  obey  his  orders  was  when  I  got  the 
ippointment. 

Q.  Oh  !  that  was  the  time. 

A.  The  other  was  an  intimation  from  him. 

Q.  You  said  this  about  obeying  his  orders  at  the  time  yon  got  the  appoint- 
nentl 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  sav  on  the  18th,  when  the  President  said  he  thought  of 
naking  you  Secretary  of  War  7 
A.  He  did  not  say  positively  he  was  going  to  make  me  so. 
Q.  He  said  he  was  considering  it  7 
A.  He  said  be  was  considering  of  it. 
Q.  What  did  you  say  theni 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said  anything  in  particular. 
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Q.  AnythiDg  in  general — anything  at  all  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  neither  thtoked  him,  nor  intimated  in  any  form  that  yon  would  or 
would  not  take  it  J 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  yon  want  to  take  it  back  now  ? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  take  back  anything  I  have  said. 

Q.  Do  you  not  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  told  him  on  the  IStliyoo 
would  obey  his  orders  ? 

A.  1  meant  to  say  on  the  2 let,  when  he  gave  me  the  appointment. 

Q.  Therefgre,  you  want  to  take  it  back  as  to  the  18th  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  you  do  want  to  take  back  anything  I 

Mr.  EvARTs.  He  has  already  corrected  it  in  stating  that  you  misunderstood  bioL 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  he  did,  then  he  stated  what  was  not  correct,  for  I 
did  not  misunderstand  him. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  has  already  made  that  correction,  but  yon  misunderstood 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  I  was  competent  to  hear  the  correction  he  made.  I 
am  pei'fectly  competent  to  hear  it  without  any  assistance.  (To  the  witneas.) 
Now,  General  Thomas,  on  the  21st  again  you  were  sent  for  J 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  the  18th  and  21st  did  you  go  to  your  friend  Stanton  and  tell  hk 
that  you  thought  of  taking  his  place  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q    Were  you  in  the  War  Office  ? 

A.  I  was  there  generally  every  day. 

Q.  On  the  2l8t  yon  were  sent  for  again  by  Colonel  Moore,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  a  note  ? 

A.  A  note. 

Q.  He  came  in  person  ? 

A.  A  note. 

Q.  Have  you  that  notci? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not.  I  gave  one  note  to  the  oouiicL 
One  I  mislaid. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Stanbery  has  got  it  t 

A.  I  think  he  took  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  pass  that  while  the  gentlemen  are  huntiog  it 
np. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  none  of  the  2l8t. 

The  Witness.  Then  I  have  mislaid  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  You  got  a  note  to  go  to  the  President's  I 

A.  I  got  a  note  to  go  to  the  President's. 

Q.  Did  you  know  tor  what  purpose  t 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  suspect  ? 

A.  I  had  no  suspicion  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  some  belief  of  what  yon  were  going  there  for  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  And  yon  went  over  1 

A.  I  went  over,  of  course. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  President's  room,  and  he  was  coming  out  of  the  h'brs^'' 
you  say  ? 
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A.  I  went  into  the  councO  room,  and  he  came  oat  of  the  library  with  Colonel 
3f'>ore. 

Q.  Fetching  two  papers  ready  written  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  please  state  to  me  exactly,  in  order,  what  was  first  said  and  what 
was  next  said  by  each  of  you.  The  President  is  coming  out  with  two  papers 
in  his  hand ;  what  next  t 

A.  I  think  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hand  them  to  Colonel  Moore  and  tell 
kirn  to  read  them. 

Q.  What  nextl    They  were  read  then  1 

A.  They  were  read  and  handed  to  me. 

Q/ What  then? 

A.  He  said,  "  I  shall  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I  expect 
joo  to  do  the  same."  I  said  certainly  I  would  do  it,  and  I  would  obey  his 
orders;  that  is  the  time  I  used  that  expression. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  got  it  exactly.  He  came  out  with  the  two  papers ; 
handed  them  to  Colonel  Moore ;  Colonel  Moore  read  them.  He  then  said,  '<  I 
am  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  I  want  you  to  do  the 
Bame ;"  and  you  said,  "  I  will,  and  I  will  obey  your  orders  ?  " 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  in  you  would  obey  his  orders  just  then  t 

A.  I  suppose  it  was  very  natural,  speaking  to  my  commander-in-chief. 

Q.  What  next  was  said  then  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  deliver  the  paper  addressed  to 
bim 

Q.  Which  you  did  sol 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  manner  you  have  told  us  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  first  interview  before  you  left  the  building  Mr.  Stanton  gave  you 
the  letter  which  yon  have  put  in  here,  did  he  I 

A.  After  I  delivered  him  the  second  one,  the  one  to  me,  dated  the  21st  instant. 

Q.  Before  yon  left  the  building  he  gave  you  that  paper  1 

A.  Yes,  sir :  that  was  when  he  was  sitting  in  Schriver's  room. 

Q.  Then  yon  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  office? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  so  understood  fully  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  went  back  and  reported  that  to  the  President,  did  you  } 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  him  that  Stanton  did  not  mean  to  give  up  that  office  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  exactly  what  Stanton  had  said. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  thought  about  it,  whether  he  was  going  to  g^ve 
it  ap  or  not  ? 

A.  He  did  not. 
.  Q.  Did  yon  t^U  him  what  you  thought  about  it  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Yon  reported  facts  to  him.  You  reported  the  same  facts  that  had  made 
ao  impression  on  your  mind  that  Stanton  waj  not  going  to  give  up  the  office  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  You  are  assuming  what  facts  he  stated:  You  are  assuming 
that  he  stated  something. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  pardon.  I  assume  nothing.  (To  the  witness.) 
I  a«k,  did  yon  report  the  same  facts  to  the  President  which  had  made  the 
impression  on  your  mind  that  Stanton  did  not  mean  to  give  up  the  office  ? 

A.  I  reported  these  facts — ^hts  conversation  with  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  show  him  the  letter  1 
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A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  aboat  the  letter  I 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  Buppose  that  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Here  was  a  letter  ordering  you  to— 

Mr.  Stanbbry  We  object  to  your  arguing  it  with  the  witness.  Ask  jonr 
question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Wait  till  the  question  is  out,  and  if  you  have  aoj 
objection  state  it.    Do  not  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Stan  HE  RY.  We  object  to  argument  now ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Touhad  a  letter  which  alleged  on  its 
face  that  your  action  was  illegal,  and  which  convinced  you,  as  yon  say,  vitii 
other  facts 

Mr.  StaNbbry.  Mr.  Ohief  Justice,  we  ask  that  that  question  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  writing  if  yovdo 
not  stop  interrupting  me.  I  will  put  the  question  now  once  more.  (To  the 
witness.)  You  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton  which,  together  with  other  facts 
that  had  happened,  convinced  you  that  Stanton  meant  not  to  give  up  the  office. 
Now,  sir,  with  that  letter  in  your  pocket,  why  did  yon  not  report  it  to  joar 
chief  1 

A.  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  necessary.  I  reported  the  conversation  that  I 
had  said  I  would  give  orders,  and  he  said  he  would  countermand  them,  andtkat 
he  gave  those  orders  to  both  General  Scbriver  and  General  Townsend. 

Q.  Then  did  you  tell  the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  given  orden  to 
Scbriver  and  Townsend  not  to  obey  you  1 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that  in  you):  own  mind  t 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  After  that  I  understand  you  to  say  he  said,  **  Yery  well,  go  on  and  take 
possession  oLthe  office  ?" 

A.  He  did  so. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  said  ? 

A.  I  think  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  went  away  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  this  on  the  2l8t  ? 

A.  I  closed  the  office  about  12  o'clock.  I  suppose  I  was  absent  at  tlK' 
President's  a  short  time,  for  it  took  but  a  short  time.  I  imagine  it  was  aboat 
1  o'clock. 

Q.  You  mean  you  closed  the  office  as  Adjutant  General,  by  your  order  b£ 
Adjutant  General,  about  12  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yee,  sir ;  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  After  that  you  went  to  the  President  and  got  your  own  order  as  Secretaiy 
of  War  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  came  down  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  had  a  conversatioa 
with  him,  got  a  letter,  and  went  back  to  the  President's  I 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  aflernooA  was  it  when  you  went  back  to  the  President'e? 

A.  I  think  I  can  call  it  to  mind  in  this  way :  the  time  was  noted  when  I  bad 
this  conversation  that  Hon.  Mr.  Moorhead  took  down;  I  think  it  was  t«n 
minutes  past 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  was  the  next  day. 

The  Witness.  Oh !  you  are  speaking  of  the  gist  I 
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Q.  Was  Moorhead  there  on  the  2l8t  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  21st 

A.  I  went  down  and  had  the  copy  made,  and  as  soon  as  the  clerk  made  it  I 
certified  it,  and  then. I  took  it  np,  and  then  went  to  the  President's. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  t     That  is  all  I  desire. 

A.  I  suppose  it  must  have  heen  between  1  and  2  o'clock;  perhaps  nearer 
two  than  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  again  that  day  ? 

A.  Not  after  I  paid  this  visit. 

Q.  Then  after  he  told  you  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  office  yon  did  not 
tee  the  President  f  Was  it  Mr.  Wilkeson  or  Mr.  Burleigh  that  you  first  told 
about  taking  possession  of  the  office  ? 

A.  Wilkeson. 

Q.  Where  was  that  t 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  my  own  office  first 

Q   About  how  long  after  you  left  the  President's  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after,  as  Wilkeson  came  there 
to  see  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  that  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  I  went  over  to  the  President's  or 
tfter.     I  think  it  was  before,  however. 

Q.  Tou  told  Mr.  Wilkeson,  he  tells  us,  that  you  meant  to  call  on  General 
Grant  for  a  military  force  to  take  possession  of  the  office  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  that  when  you  told  it,  or  was  it  merely  rhodomontade  ? 

A.  I  suppose  I  did  not  mean  it,  for  it  never  entered  my  head  to  use  force. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  it  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  mere  boast,  brag  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  was  that  ?     Speak  as  loud  as  you  did  when  you  began. 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

*i'  Very  well,  then.  You  saw  Wilkeson  that  evening  again,  did  you  noti  at 
Willard's  ^otel  1 

A.  I  think  I  saw  him  there  for  a  few  moments.  * 

Q.  Did  you  again  tell  him  you  meant  to  use  force  to  get  into  the  office  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollect     I  stated  it  to  him  once,  I  know. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  you  bragged  to  him  again  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  did  not  brag  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  at  Willard's  that  you  meant  to  use  force  to  get  into 
that  office  ? 

A.  Either  at  my  office  or  Willard's,  one  of  the  two. 

Q.  You  have  alre^y  said  you  told  it  to  him  at  your  office  I 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  told  it  to  him  more  than  once. 

(^.  Suppose  that  he  testifies  that  you  told  it  at  Willard's  to  him ;  was  that 
brag  then  t 

A.  It  would  have  been  the  same,  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Burleigh  that  evening  ? 

A.  At  my  own  house. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  meant  to  use  force  ? 

A.  I  think  the  expression  I  used  to  him  was  that  if  I  found  my  doors  locked 
I  would  break  them  open. 

Q.  Did  he  not  put  the  question  to  you  in  this  form  substantially :  "  What 
will  jou  doif  Stantoii  will  not  go  out ;"  and  did  you  not  answer,  *'  We  will  put 
him  out?" 
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A.  I  dare  say  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  did  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  I  did ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  be  not  then  say,  *'  But  suppose  the  doors  are  barred ;"  and  did  jw 
not  then  say,  "  I  will  batter  them  down,"  or  *•  We  will  batter  them  down  t" 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  brag  1 

A.  No,  sir.    At  that  time  I  felt  as  if  I  would  open  the  doors  if  they  were 
locked  against  me. 

Q.  Then  you  had  got  over  bragging  at  that  time,  had  you  1 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q^  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  bad  or  not  ? 

A.  When  I  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Burleigh  I  felt  precisely  as  I  said 
to  him. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  really  meant  to  go  in  and  break  down  the  door  I 

A.  If  it  was  locked,  yes. 

*  Q.  And  really  meant  to  use  force  according  as  you  said  you  would  ?   Yoa 
meant  what  you  said,  did  yon  not  ? 

A.  I  meant  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Burleigh  has  not''  properly  put  before  die 
Senate  what  you  did  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  so.  He  would  recollect  the  oonverBation  better 
than  I. 

Q.  And  whatever  you  said  to  him  you  meant  in  good,  solemn  earnest  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  No  rhodomontade  there  ?  Tou  had  got  over  playfulness  with  Wilkeioa 
about  writing  to  Grant  entirely,  had  you  nat  1 

A.  Yes ;  because  I  had  got  home  and  had  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Q.  And  having  got  over  the  playful  part  of  it,  and  thinking  the  matter  oTer, 
you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  use  force ;  and  having  come  to  that  conela* 
sion,  why  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Because  I  reflected  that  it  would  not  answer. 

Q.  Why  not  answer? 

A.  It  would  produce  difficulty,  and  I  did  not  want  to  king  it  on. 

Q.  What  kind  of  difficulty  7 

A.*  I  supposed  bloodshed. 

Q.  And  what  else  t 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  Then  by  difficulty  you  mean  bloodshed,  do  you  say  ? 

A.  If  I  had  used  force  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  resisted  with  force,  asd 
blood  might  have  been  shed.    That  is  ray  answer.         » 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  Burleigh  or  did  Burleigh  leave  yoa  ? 

A.  It  was  after  night  when  he  came  ;  the  visit  was  a  very  short  one. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  leave  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly ;  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

'  Q.  Immediately  after  he  left  did  you  go  to  a  masquerade  ball  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  late  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  I  staved  until  about  the  time  of — I  suppose  it  was  toward  midn^lit 

Q.  After  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  positive  of  that.    About  midnight,  I  presume. 
Q.  How  soon  was  it  after  Burleigh  left  before  you  left  for  the  ball  t 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  or  along  about  half  past  nine  or  some* 
whe];e  there.     It  was  after  Burleigh  left. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  but  your  own  family  between  the  time  Bodeighleft 
and  the  time  you  started  for  the  ball  1 
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A.  Tea, 

Q.  Who  I 

A.  A  liitle  girl  living  next  door,  who  was  going  wilh  my  daughter  to  the 
masqoerade  ball. 

Q.  A  young  kdyt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  diflcnss  this  matter  with  her,  I  take  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anybody  after  you  left  Burleigb  or  Burleigb  left 
jou  until  you  got  to  the  ball  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     I  saw  no  person  to  discuss  it  with. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  discuss  it  at  the  ball  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  a  masquerade  ball — I  do  not  know,  but  I  put  it  interrogatively — is 
not  a  good  place  for  contemplation  of  high  ministerial  official  duties,  is  it  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  contemplate  your  official  duties  there,  did  you  } 

A.  I  went  there,  I  say,  to  take  charge  of  two  little  girls.     That  was  all. 

Q.  And  to  throw  off  care,  as  we  all  have  a  right  to  do? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  go  with  any  such  purpose.     I  had  promised  them  some 
days  before. 

Q.  You  went  witb  them? 

A.  I  went  with  them  to  take  charge  of  them.     I  went  in  my  present  dress 
[The  uniform  of  a  major  general.] 

Q.  And  when  you  came  home  you  went  to  bed  immediately  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  morning — ^how  long  had  you  been  up  before  this  marshal 
came? 

A.  I  generally  rise  about  seven,  unless  when  I  go  to  market.    I  get  up 
earlier  then.  • 

Q.  How  early  did  you  get  up  this  morning,  having  been  out  a  little  late  the 
night  before  ? 

A.  I  got  up  at  seven  o'clock ;  that  is  my  usual  hour. 

Q..  Did  the  marshal  come  immediately  ? 

A.  The  marshal  came  there  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  Before  you  could  get  any  breakfast  ? 

A.  Before  I  had  my  breakfast. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  anybody  on  this  question  between  the  time  of  getting  up 
and  the  time  the  ma^al  came  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  before  this  the  last  you  said  to  anybody  on  this  question  was 
that  you  told  Burleigh  in  solemn  earnest  you  wer^  going  to  use  force,  and  then, 
almost  immediately,  you  went  to  a  ball ;  from  the  ball  you  came  home  and 
went  to  bed ;  got  up,  and  saw  nobody  until  the  marshal  came.  When  did  you 
change  your  mind  from  this  solemn  determination  to  use  force,  although  it 
might  bring  on  bloodshed  t 

A.  I  changed  it  after  I  had  made  use  of  this  to  Burleigh,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  know  you-  did,  after.     When  ? 
A.  I  suppose  very  soon. 

Q.  I  Mid  not  ask  you  what  your  supposition  is.    I  asked  you  when  you 
^banged  your  mind  1 
A^  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  do  you  first  remember  hating  changed  your  mind  T 
A..  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  remembrance  that  yon  have  of  a  different  purpose  ? 
A..  I  do  not  know.    You  are  asking  now  as  to  a  point  of  time. 
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,  Q.  No ;  I  am  asking  no  point  of  time.    Ton  have  now  a  different  purpose  in 
jour  mind,  have  you  not,  from  what  yon  told  Burleigh  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  must  have  obtained  that  purpose  some  time.    When  did  you  change 
the  purpose  ?     The  first  time,  you  remember,  you  had  a  different  purpose. 

A.  I  certainly  changed  it  before  I  was  arrested,  and  that  waa  at  8  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d. 

Q.  How  do  you  fix  that  so  certainly  ? 

A.  Because  on  the  22d  I  had  determined  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  time  on  the  22d  ? 

A.  Before  I  was  arrested,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Why  "  undoubtedly  V 

A.  I  may  have  thought  it  over  in  bed  before  I  got  up. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did,  and  that  you  changed  your  purpose  then ! 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when  I  changed  my  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  cvry  oat 
your  purpose  was  the  cause  of  your  arrest  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  to  that  effect  7 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  on  that  subject  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  Dr.  Burleigh  after  that,  I  do  not  think. 

Q.  He  testified  that  within  a  week  of  the  time  he  was  on  the  stand  yoa  toM 
him  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  carry  out  the  purpose  which  you  had  told 
him  you  would  of  using  force  was  that  you  were  arrested. 

A.  He  must  have  misunderstood  4ne,  then,  because  the  arrest  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  tell  him  that  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  not  ?  • 

A.  I  will  not  say  I  know  not;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  makes  vou  certain  you  did  not  tell  him  so  7 

A.  Because  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  use  force  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  by  the  board  of  managers,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
afiier  having  heard  Burleigh's  testimony  read,  whether  it  was  not  true,  and  did 
you  not  say  it  was  all  true  } 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  I  said  that  both  his  and  Wilkeson's  was  true,  becaose 
what  they  testified  to  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Now,  why  do  you  say  Burleigh's  testimony  is  not  true  when  he  says  tbt 
yon  told  him  that  the  arrest  was  the  cause  of  your  change  i 

A.  That  I  do  not  think  I  told  him. 

Q.  And  the  only  reason  you  have  for  thinking  you  did  not  tell  him  ie  that 
you  think  you  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  nefore  you  were  arrested ! 

A.  I  did,  certainly. 

Q.  But  you  cannot  tell  us  when  you  did  come  to  that  conclusion  from  anj 
act  of  meinoty  of  yours  ? 

A.  Not  the  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  If  the  parties  are  willing  to  pause  here,  as  it  is  dov 
5  o'clock 

Several  Senators.  Get  through  with  this  witness.  ^ 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  would  move  an  adjournment,  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  shall  be  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   We  have  no  objection  on  our  part. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senator  from  Maine  moves 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine.  I  do  not  make  the  motion  unless  it  suits  the  con* 
venience  of  parties. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  will  go  on.  (To  the  witness.)  Now,  then,  General 
Thomas,  when  jon  came  to  the  solemn  coociusion  to  use  force  after  solemnly 
thinking  of  the  matter,  did  you  believe  in  yoar  own  mind  yon  were  carrying 
oat  the  President's  orders  ? 

A.  No;  qnite  the  reverse. 

Q.  Then  when  you  came  to  that  conclusion  yon  believed  yon  were  going  to 
do  it  against  his  orders,  did  yon  ? 

A.  Nnt  in  accordance  with  them,  certainly. 

Q.  Then,  althongh  yon  had  told  him  the  day  before  that  you  would  obey  his 
orders,  yon  came  to  a  determination  to  do  qnite  the  reverse,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  He  has  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  him  if  he  did. 

The  W1TNB8S.  Repeat  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  came  to  the  solemn  determination  to  use  force,  and  you 
meant  to  do  it,  quite  in  reverse  of  the  President's  orders  ? 

A.  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Q.  Hear  the  question.  The  day  before,  when  you  received  your  appointment, 
70U  told  him  you  would  obey  his  orders  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  The  first  act  that  you  came  to  a  solemn  conclusion  about  was  that  you 
proposed  to  act  the  very  reverse  of  his  orders  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that  was  in  reverse  of  his  orders.  I  said  that  was  my  idea; 
if  I  was  resisted  1  could  resist  in  turn. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  do  that  act  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders  or 
against  them  f 

A.  Not  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders,  for  he  gave  me  no  orders. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  had  come  to  a  solemn  resolution  on  your  own 
responsibility  to  initiate  bloodshed  } 

A.  I  said  that  I  would,  if  I  found  the  doors  locked,  break  them  down,  and  I 
afterward  said  that  when  I  came  to  think  of  the  matter  I  found  that  a  difficulty 
might  occur,  and  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  bloodshed.  That 
is  what  I  say. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  were  justified  in  doing  what  you  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  do  by  the  President's  order  ? 

A.  I  would  have  been  justified  as  my  own  act. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  you  were  so  justified  by  the  President's  order? 

A.  No ;  not  by  the  President's  order — by  the  appointment  which  he  gave 
me,  yes. 

Q.  The  appointment  he  gave  you? 

A.  I  had  a  right  then  to  go  and  take  possession  of  that  office. 

Q.  By  force  ? 

A.  In  any  way  I  pleased. 

Q.  At  your  pleasure,  by  force.  Now,  did  you  ever  ask  the  President  what 
you  should  do  } 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  ever  suggest  to  him  that  Stanton  would  resist? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  from  day  to  day  that  every  time  I  asked  him  he  re- 
ftised.   • 

Q.  Anything  but  the  refusal  ? 

A.  The  refusal  was  the  only  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  him  ^at  Stanton  would  resist  ? 

A.  Resist  by  force  7 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

No;  I  said  he  refused.  , 
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Q.  Did  70a  not  understand  in  yonr  own  mind  that  he  would  60  renttt 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  means  he  would  take. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  what  70U  knew.     Did  70a  not  in  7oar  own  mind  hdien 
he  would  resist? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  70U  an7  douht  of  it  ? 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  70U  not  know  that,  if  70a  got  in  at  all,  70a  must  get  in  h7  force! 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  70U  ever  report  to  the  President,  7oar  Boperior,  that  7011  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  70U  could  not  get  in,  if  70a  got  in  at  all,  except  b7  force  t 

A.  I  said  no  such  thing  to  him. 

Q.  Wh7  did  7ou.not  report  to  him  the  conclusion  70U  came  to  ? 

A.  I  did  not  think  it  necess2ir7  at  all. 

Q.  You  reported  to  him  ever7  time  Stanton  refused  ? 

A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  But  70U  did  not  think  it  neces8ar7  to  report  to  him  that  jon  could  DOt 
get  the  office  without  resistance  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  70U  never  asked  his  advice  what  70U  should  do  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  for  his  command  ?  ^ 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  orders  in  an7  wa7  T 

A.  No.     He  merel7  told  me  to  go  on  and  take  possession  of  the  office,  with- 
out stating  how  I  was  to  do  it. 

Q.  And  how  uian7  timed  over  did  he  keep  telling  70U  that  as  70U  reported 
to  him  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had  three  interviews  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  One  Frida7  ? 

A.  One  Saturda7,  one  Monday,  and  one  Tue8da7  ;  I  think  four.    Satnrdaj 
was  the  time  I  made  the  demand. 

Q.  Each  time  when  70U  made  the  demand  on  Mr.  Stanton  he  refused  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  time  70U  reported  it  to  the  President? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  all  the  time  70U  were  certain  he  would  not  give  up  except  b7 force? 

A.  I  was  certain  he  would  not  give  up;  he  was  going  to  keep  it. 

Q.  And,  thinking  it  important  to  report  each  time  his  refusal,  70U  never  asked 
the  President  bow  you  should  get  possession  of  the  office? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Nor  never  suggested  to  him  that  70U  could  not  get  it  except  h7  force! 

A.  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  true  plan  would  be,  in  order  to  get  possesaioQ 
of  the  papers,  to  call  upon  General  Grant 

Q.  Leave  the  papers — the  office  I  am  talking  about. 

A.  The  papers  are  the  thing.  You  cannot  carr7  on  an  office  unless  70U  have 
what  is  inside  of  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  how  70U  can  carr7  on  an  office.  I  ask  if  70U  ever  reported 
to  him  an7thing  more  than  Mr.  Stanton's  refusal? 

A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  asked  how  70U  were  to  get  possession  of  the  building? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  come  to  the  matter  of  papers.  Did  70U  afterward  hit  up^n 
a  scheme  b7  which  70U  might  get  possession  of  the  papers  without  getting  pos- 
session of  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 
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Q.  And  that  was  by  getting  an  order  of  General  Grant  t 

A.  Ye« 

Mr.  EvARTs.  He  has  not  stated  what  it  was. 

Bj  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  write  such  an  order  ? 

A.  I  wrote  the  draft  of  a  letter;  yes,  and  gave  it  to  the  President 

Q.  Did  yon  sign  it? 

A.  I  signed  it. 

Q.  And  left  it  with  the  President  for  his 

A.  For  bis  consideration. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A  The  letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  March. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  after  you  told  Karsner  you  were  going  to  kick  him 

OQtif 

A.  That  was  the  morning  after. 

Q.  And  you  carried  that  letter  ? 

A.  I  bad  spoken  to  the  President  before  about  that  matter. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  of  that  letter  7 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  letter  was  to  be  issued  as  your  order? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  you  issued  that  order,  took  that  way  to  get  hold  of  the  mails 
or  papers,  you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President  I 

A  I  gave  that  to  him  for  his  consideration. 

Q.  You  did  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President,  did  you  not  7 

A.  I  had  consulted  him  before. 

Q.  Either  before  or  after  you  thought  it  necessary  7 

A.  It  was  merely  carrying  out  that  consultation. 

Q.  When  you  thought  of  getting  possession  of  the  mails  and  papers  through 
an  order  as  Secretary  of  War  you  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  President ; 
bat  you  did  not  think  any  bloodshed  would  come  from  that,  did  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  -  it  was  a  peaceable  mode. 

Q.  When  you  were  about  taking  a  peaceable  mode  in  issuing  your  order  you 
consulted  him  1  When  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  run  the  risk  of  blood- 
shed you  did  not  consult  him  7     Is  that  so  ? 

A.  I  did  not  consult  him. 

Q.  Did  the  President  ever  give  at  any  of  these  times  any  other  answer  than 
**  Go  ou  and  get  possession  t" 

A.  No  ;  not  in  reference  to  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  chide  you  in  any  way  for  any  means  that  you  were  employ- 
ing? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  fault  that  you  were  doing  it  differently  from  what  you 
ought  to  do  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  remark  to  you  in  any  way  about  declarations  of  force  until 
^ter  these  impeachment  proceedings  began  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  published  and  notorious,  were  they  not  ?    Have  you  acted  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  since  ? 
A.  I  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  That  may  not  be  all  the  action  of  a  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUerim.    Have 
f  ou  acted  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  / 
A.  I  have,  in  other  respects. 
Q.  What  other  respects  ? 
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A.  I  have  attended  the  coancils. 

Q.  CabiDet  meetings,  you  mean  ? 

A.  Cabinet  meetings. 

Q.  Have  you  been  recognized  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  t 

A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  Continually? 

A.  Continually. 

Q.  By  the  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  to  the  present  hour  ? 

A.  Down  to  the  present  hour. 

Q.  All  your  action  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  has  been  confined,  hu  it 
not,  to  attending  cabinet  meetings  ? 

A.  It  has.     1  have  given  no  order  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  advice  to  the  President  1  You  being  one  of  hb  con* 
stitutional  advisers,  have  you  giveu  him  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  or 
the  duties  of  yours  ? 

A.  The  ordinary  conversation  that  takes  place  at  meetings  of  thai  kind.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  call  you  in  7 

A.  He  has  asked  me  if  I  had  any  business  to  lay  before  him  several  iinm. 

Q.  You  never  had  any? 

A.  I  never  had  any  except  the  case  of  the  note  I  proposed  sending  to  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

Q.  I  want  to  inquire  a  little  further  about  that.  He  did  not  agree  to  send 
that  notice,  did  he  ? 

A.  When  I  first  spoke  to  him  about  it  I  told  him  what  the  mode  of  getting 
possession  of  the  papers  was,  to  write  a  note  to  General  Grant  to  issne  an  order 
calling  upon  the  heads  of  bureaus,  as  they  were  military  men,  to  send  to  ne 
communications  designed  either  for  the  President  or  the  Secr0t«iy  of  Wir. 
That  was  one  mode. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  mode  you  suggested  ? 

A.  The  other  mode  would  be  to  require  the  mails  to  be  delivered  firom  the 
city  post  office. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  draw  the  order  t 

A.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  But  you  did  7 

A.  I  did  it  of  myself,  after  having  this  talk. 

Q.  Did  he  agree  to  that  suggestion  of  yours  ? 

A.  He  said  he  would  take  it  i^nd  put  it  on  his  own  desk.  He  would  think 
about  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  1 

A.  On  the  10th. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lying  there  ever  since,  as  far  as  yon  know  7 

A.  It  has  been. 

Q.  He  has  been  considering  ever  since  on  that  subject  I 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  been  doing. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  or  you  to  him  about  that  order  aince? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  may  have  mentioned  it  one  day  at  the  council,  and  he  said  we  bad  better 
let  the  matter  rest  until  after  the  impeachment..    I  think  that  was  it. 

Q.  Until  the  impeachment  trial  was  over?     So  it  is  resting  there  awaitmg 
this  trial,  as  you  understand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  be  brought  up  till  then? 
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A.  I  so  understand. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  that,  attending  those  meetings  has  been  jonr  entire 
businciiB  as  Secretary  ad  interim  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  has  he  ever  asked  70a  to  know   where  the  troops  were  aboat 
Washington? 
A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Or  whether  there  had  been  any  changes  of  troops  1 
A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  Yon  tell  us  70a  attended  a  masquerade  ball  that  night.    Did  7on  keep 
the  President  advised  of  where  70U  were  1 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  70a  tell  Colonel  Moore  where  70U  were  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  70a  tell  him  where  70a  were  going  ? 
A.  I  think  not — ^no. 
Q.  Yon  are  prett7  sore  about  that  ? 

A.  He  might  have  known  I  was  going  to  the  masquerade  ball.  I  had  pro- 
cored  tickets  for  m7  children  some  days  before. 

Q.  Did  the  President  in  an7  of  the  interviews  with  70U,  his  cabinet  coun- 
sellor, his  constitutional  adviser,  ever  suggest  to  70U  that  he  had  not  removed 
tfr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  Never.  He  alwa78  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  out  of  office ;  he  took  that 
ground  at  once. 

Q.  Were  70a  not  somewhat  surprised  when  70U  heard  Mr.  Curtis  say  here 
yesterday  that  he  was  not  removed  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  an7thing  about  that. 
Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  70U  that  70U  were  not  appointed  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  701:1  not  alwa78  known  70U  were  appointed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  not  over  and  over  again  told  70a  70U  were  appointed  ? 
A.  No ;  not  over  and  over  again. 
Q.  But  two  or  three  times  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  come  up  at  all.  He  ma7  have  done  it  two  or 
three  times.  ' 

Q.  He  never  suggested  to  70U  from  the  da7  he  gave  70U  that  paper,  when 
be  was  going  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  down  to  to-da7,  he  never 
intimated  to  you  that  70U  were  not  appointed  regularl7  as  Secretar7  of  War, 
did  he  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  not  appointed  70U  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  none  of  the  cabinet,  his  constitutional  advisers,  8a7,  "  You  are  not 
appointed,  general ;  70U  are  onl7  here  b7  sufferance  ?"    None  of  them  ever  said 
that,  did  they  ? 
A.  None  of  them  ever  said  that  to  me. 

Q.  Tell  usy  if  70U  can,  what  70U  meant  when  7on  told  the  President  70U 
were  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ? 

A.  Wh7,  to  be  governed  b7  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
tliereof,  of  course.  ^ 

Q.  Yoa  were  going  to  be  governed  b7  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made 
n  parsnaoce  thereof.    Did  70U  include  in  that  the  tenure-of-office  bill  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  so  far  as  it  applied  to  me. 

Q.  Yoa  were  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  that  particular  law ;   70U 
ud  that  in  year  mind  at  the  time,  had  70U  not  7 
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A.  Not  particularly  in  my  miad  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  exception  of  tiiat  7 

A.  No ;  I  made  no  exception  ;  you  have  got  my  language. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Predident  given  you  dijections  about  other  things  than  taking 
poBBeseion  of  the  War  Office  ? 

A.  He  has  told  me  on  several  occasions  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  to  get 
some  nominations  sent  up  here.  They  were  on  the  Secretary's  table,  oa  Mr. 
Stanton's  table. 

Q.  And  he  could  not  get  them  1 

A.  He  did  not  get  them. 

Q.  Well,  he  could  not  1 

A.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you,  whether  he  could  or  could  not  get  them  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  could  or  could  not.     I  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  And  he  could  not/  as  far  as  you  know  ?    • 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  could  not. 

Q.  And  he  complained  to  you  ? 

A.  He  did  not  complain  to  me,  but  he  said  that  cases  were  lying  over,  and 
some  of  them  military  cases,  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Stanton  twice  that  the  President  wanted  those  nominations,  and  be  said  be 
would  see  to  it.  This  was  while  I  was  acting  as  Adjutant  Greneral,  not  u 
Secretary  of  War. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  Did  he  send  them  to  the  President  ? 
A.  He  did  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlrr  : 

Q.  Now,  at  any  other  of  these  times,  when  he^has  given  you  directions,  Im 
he  ever  told  you  he  was  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ! 

A.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  apd  the  lavs  I 

A.  That  is  the  only  time  that  conversation  occurred  between  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  wby  both  of  you  should  come  to  the  conclasion 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  wanted  upholding  about  that  time  1 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  had  happened  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  or  was  about  to  hap- 
pen, that  required  you  both  to  uphold  them] 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  was  about  to  happen. 

Q.  Well,  what  had  happened  1 

A.  Nothing  had  happened. 

Q.  Why  did  he  so  solemnly  tell  you  there,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
going  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  why  did  you  say,  '*  I  will  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  laws  ?" 

A.  Why,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  made  the  remii^ 
to  me. 

Q.  Now,  about  Mr.  Karsner,  and  I  will  not  trouble  you  much  further.  Were 
you  examined  before  the  managers  about  Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  7 

A.  It  was  read  to  me  there. 

Q.  As  taken  down  from  his  lips  7 

A   I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  substantially  almost  exactly  as  he  gave  it  here  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  he  gave  it  here  exactly. 

Q.  Did  not  you  hear  him  ? 

A.  There  was  one  point  in  it  I  did  not  agree  to. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  give  it  here  ? 

A.  Partially.     I  could  not  hear  all  where  I  was  sitting. 
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Q.  Ab  it  was  read  over  to  70Q  diere,  were  joit  not  asked  in  Karsner's  pres- 
ence if  there  was  anything  that  he  said  that  was  not  tme  t 
A.  The  qnestion  was  aaked  me  and  I  answered  yes. 
Q.  What  did  yon  say  it  was  he  said  that  was  not  tme  ? 

A.  I  think  he  testified  hero 

Q.  No ;  there  t 

A.  I  do  not  kno#  there.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
here. 

Q.  Yon  told  me  yon  did  not  hear  here,  and  therefore  I  confine  my  question 
to  whatocenrred  before  the  managers.  Keep  your  mind,  if  yon  can,  to  the  time 
when  70a  were  before  the  managers.  Did  you  not  sit  down  before  the  managers 
aod  there  have  Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  read  over  to  you  in  his  presence  t 

A.  It  was  read  over,  but  not  at  my  instance  at  all.  It  was  read  to  me,  and  I 
wae  asked  if  it  was  correct,  and  I  said  "  Yes.'* 

Q.  Yon  were  asked  if  it  were- correct  and  you  said  "  Yes.''  Did  yon  object 
that  any  single  word  was  not  correct  ? 

A.  I  did  not  object  to  any  word.     I  objected  to  his  manner. 

Q.  How  could  yon  see  his  manner  on  paper  ] 

A.  Yon  asked  nim  to  get  up  and  show  it. 

Q.  Then,  after  you  got  there,  when  that  was  read  over  to  you,  did  you  say,  . 
"I  did  not  say  ' kicking^;'  Karsner  said  '  kickiag'  to  me.**    Did  you  say  that  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  did  yon  not  say,  when  asked  for  any  explanation,  that  it  was  play- 
fbl;  was  not  that  the  only  explanation  you  gave? 

A.  I  Bald  it  was  playful  on  my  part. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  only  explanation  you  gave  before  the  managers  t 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  suppose  it  was,  though. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Karsner  then  called  up  and  asked  whether  it  appeared  play- 
ful to  him? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Q.  Aud  did  not  he  testify  to  you  that  it  was  not  playful  at  all,  but  that  you 
seemed  to  be'  very  earnest  1 

A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  illustrate  your  earnestness  by  the  way  you  brought  your- 
self down  t 

A.  That  is  one  point  where  I  say  he  was  mistaken.  He  applied  that  to  the 
time  I  said  we  would  kick  him  out.  He  applied  it  to  that,  which  was  not  the 
ctee.  It  was  the  third  time  he  asked  me  to  stand  firm;  then  I  straightened 
myself  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  think  he  applied  it  to  the  time  you  were  to  kick  him  out  ? 

A.  Yes»  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  object  then  that  yon  yourself  did  not  use  the  words  "  Kick  him 

outr* 

A.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  said  it  was  in  answer  to  a  question  from  him.  I  have 
had  time  to  think  that  matter  over  after  I  was  called  up  there,  and  I  have  gone 
orer  the  whole  in  my  own  mind  after  I  got  home. 

Q.  That  was  the  13th  of  March  you  were  asked  before  us,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  KvABTS.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  you  will  allow  us  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  to  which  you  are  now  referring — Mr.  Karsner's  testimony  before  the 
managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Bvtlbr.  With  great  pleasure.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Stanbery  when 
Mr.  Karsner  was  here. 

Ut.  Shbbman.  I  was  abont  to  make  a  motion  to  adioum. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  I  am  about  through.  I  will  be  through  in  a  minute. 
(To  the  witness.)  Upon  your  reinstatement  in  office  as  Adjutant  General  did 
you  address  the  clerks  1 

29  I  P 
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A.  I  did  make  a  short  address  to  each  section  of  them.  I  sent  for  the  officen 
in  charge  and  told  them  I  would  like  to  see  the  clerks. 

Q.  Was  that  within  three  days  of  the  time  70a  were  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  ? 

A.  It  was  between  the  time  I  was  reinstated  as  Adjutant  General  and  the 
time  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  particular  daj. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  coonsel  for  the  respondent.)  The  witness  'u 
yours,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  We  will  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Hbndbbson.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  eoortdo 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeadi- 
ment  adjourned. 


Saturday,  AprU  11, 1868. 

The  Ohief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  12 
o'clock  and  five  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  haying  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  .the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  RepreseDta- 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  tlie 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wasli- 
burne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and 
clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for 
them. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  dap 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  willpio* 
ceed  with  your  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  before  the  counsel  for  theaecoM^ 
proceed,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  managers  wish  to  move  the  Senate  for  sacb 
change  of  cule  twenty-one  of  the  proceedings  in  this  trial  as  will  allow  the 
managers  and  the  counsel  for  the  President  to  be  heard  on  the  final  argameot. 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  as  it  stands  that  the  aigoment  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  have  the  proposition  repeated.  I  ooold  DOt 
hear  it  distinctly. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  please  reduce  his  propo- 
sition to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  will.  [After  writing  the  proposition.]  Mr.  Fre^ 
ident,  I  desire  to  read  the  motion  as  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  C0NELIN6.  I  beg  to  state  that. the  voice  of  the  manager  is  entirelT 
inaudible  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  '*The  ijoianagers  move  the  Senate  to  so  amend  role 
twenty-one  as  to  allow  such  of  the  managers  as  desire  to  be  heard,  and  also  sodi 
of  the  counsel  for  the  President  as  desire  to  be  heard,  to  speak  on  the  6jal 
argument,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  rule  that  the  final  argument  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House." 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  it  is  moved  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  twenty -first  rule  be  so  modified  as  ts 
allow  as  many  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  as  many  on  the  part  of  ^ 
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counsel  for  the  President  to  be  heard  as  m&y  see  fit  to  address  the  Senate  in 
the  final  argument. 

Mr.-  PoMBROY.  Mr.  President,  as  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  resolution,  under 
our  general  rule  it  should  lie  over  one  day  for  consideration. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  observe  that  the  propo- 
sition required  so^e  answer  on  the  part  of  the^enate,  and  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  some  senator  to  make  a  motion  in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  BccKALBW.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid  over  for  consideration 
until  to-morrow. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  It  goes  over,  of  course,  if  there  be  objection. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  the  twenty-first  rule 
does  not  now  provide  hy  its  terms  that  this  privilege  may  be  extended  to  the  man- 
agers and  the  counsel  if  the  Senate  so  onler ;  and  I  would  therefore  inquire 
whether  any  amendment  of  the  rule  be  necessary  if  the  Senate  should  desire  to 
extend  that  privilege  ? 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Certainly  not.  It  is  competent  for  any  senator  to 
move  such  an  order ;  but  the  Chair  has  yet  heard  no  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Frblinohuysbn.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  motion  that  the  order  be 
adopted.  It  of  course  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  lie  over,  as  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  rule  that  this  order  may  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PoMBROV.  I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the  vote  now,  if  it  is  desired.  I 
do  not  care  to  have  it  lie  over  to  another  day. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  senator  from  New  Jersey  will  please  reduce  his 
order  to  writing. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  If  it  is  in  order  I  will  move  that  the  twenty-first  rule  be . 
relaxed  so  as  to  allow  three  persons  on  each  side  to  speak  under  the  rule,  instead 
of  two. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  That  motion  will  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  to  the 
order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present  to  allow  the  vote  to  be  taken  on 
that. 

The  order  proposed  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  having  been  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  desk —  ' 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordend,  That  as  m&nj  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  ou  the  final  argament  as  shall  choose  to  do  so. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  That  order  will  be  considered  now,  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  order  will  be  laid  over  until  the 
next  day's  session. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  If  objectet'.  to,  it  will  lie  over. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  object. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  An  objection  does  not  carry  it  over,  does  it? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  thinks  it  does. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  It  does  not  change  the  rule.  The  rule  provides  for  this 
^eiy  thing  being  done,  if  the  Senate  choose  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  GoNBLiNcr.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  under  what  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate thus  organized  it  is  that  this  motion  lies  over  upon  the  objection  of  a  single 
senator? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
eoart,  adopts  for  his  general  guidance  the  rules  of  the  *  Senate  sitting  in  lep:is- 
lAtive  session  as  far  as  they  are  applicable.   That  is  the  ground  of  his  decision. 

Mr.  GoNKLlAO.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  was  this  :  the  very  rule  we  are  dis- 
oussing  provides  that  a  certain  thing  shall  happen  "  unless  otherwise  ordered  ;*' 
sjid  I  supposed  a  motion  otherwise  to  order  was  always  in  order. 
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The  Ghirf  Jurticb.  It  is  competent  far  the  Benatorfrom  New  York  to  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNQ.  Oh»  no»  sir ;  I  merely  made  the  point  by  way  of  soi^tioD 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  memhei  &om 
Michigan  to  withdraw 

The  Chief  Justicb.  No  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  about  to  debate  it,  sir.  If  they  are  to  have  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  addressing  the  Senate  they  ought  at  once  to  know  it  on  both  udes. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Grentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  Presidentyjou  wiUpleiM 
to  proceed  with  the  defence. 

LoRBNZO  Thomas— examination  continued : 

Mr.  Stanbbey.  Greneral  Thomas  wishes  to  make  some  explanatoiy  steto- 
ments. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  correct  my  testimony  yesterday  in  one  or  tiro  pa^ 
ticulars.  I  read  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Stanton  addressed  to  me  on  ^e  2l8t  ot 
February.  The  date  misled  me ;  I  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  that  letter  uutil 
the-  next  day  after  I  had  made  the  demand  for  the  office.  The  Secretary  came 
in  and  handed  me  the  original,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  noted  on  thatorigifiai 
its  receipt.  It  was  then  handed  to  General  Towosend,  who  made  the  copjthat 
I  read  here,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  had  it  not  until  after  the  demaod  on  the 
22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbey  : 

Q.  Then  when  you  saw  the  President,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t,  yoo  btd 
not  yet  received  that  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton  7 

A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  then  stood  upon  the  interview  which  you  referred  to  I 

A.  I  did.  The  next  correction  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  am  made  to  uj  here 
that  the  President  told  me  **  to  take  possession  of  the  office."  His  ex^temw 
was  "  take  charge  of  the  office." 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  that  was  his  expression  ? 

A.  Positive.  I  was  asked  if  I  could  give  the  date  of  my  brevet  commiesioD. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not,  but  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  ? 

A.  The  brevet  of  major  general  Idth  of  March,  1865. 

Q.  Upon  whose  recommendation  was  that  7    Who  first  suggested  it  t 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  for  it  or  did  he  volunteer  it  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  coiTection  or  of  exph- 
nation. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  He  could  not  get  it  yesterday.  It  was  an  omitted  bet,  an^ 
he  passed  it  until  he  could  get  his  commission. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Very  good. 

By  Mr  Stanbbey  : 

Q.  How  was  it;  asked  for  or  voluntarily  tendered t 

A.  He  had  more  than  once  said  he  intended  to  give  it  to  me»  and  on  ibis  ocei- 
sion,  when  I  came  £rom  some  important  duty,  I  said  that  the  time  bad  snived 
when  I  ought  to  have  this  commission.  He  said  '*  certainly,"  and  gave  it  to  mt 
at  once.     I  do  not  think  he  ever  intended  to  withhold  it. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  state.  When  I  was  before  the  eommittee,  or 
the  honorable  managers,  General  Butler  asked  the  clerk,  I  think  it  was,  for  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Burleigh.  He  said  he  had  it  not;  that  it  was  at  his  home.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  said  or  he  said,  **  It  makes  no  difference."  He  s«ked 
me  a  number  of  queations  in  reference  to  that  I  assented  to  them  aH  I  nert? 
h^ard  that  testimony  read. 
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Q.  Tou  never  heard  Dr.  Btirleigb's  testtmonj  read? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nor  do  I  recollect  the  particular  aaestions,  except  that  they  were 
a^ked  me,  and  I  assented.  I  said  thkt  Dr.  Borleigh,  no  doubt,  would  recollect 
the  conversation  better  than  I. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  General  Thomas,  how  manj  times  yesterday  did  yon  answer  that  the 
President  told  you  each  time  to  "  take  possession  of  the  office  ?" 

A.  I  have  not  read  over  my  testimony  particularly.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times. 

Q.  Was  that  untrue  each  time  you  said  it  ? 

A.  If  I  said  so,  it  was.    '*  Take  charge  "  were  the  words  of  the  President. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  memorandum  by  which  you  can  correct  that  expression  ? 
If  so,  produce  it. 

A.  I  have  no  memorandum  with  me  here ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  one  since  you  were  on  the  stand  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  can  yon  tell  better  to-day  than  you  could  yesterday  ? 

A.  Because  I  read  that  evidence  as  recorded. 

Q    You  gave  it  yesterday  yourself? 

A.  1  did. 

Q.  And  you  could  know  better  what  it  was  by  reading  it  than  when  you  tes- 
tified to  it? 

A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  are  sure  the  word  was  ''  charge  "  each  time  1 

A.  "  Take  charge  of." 

Q.  And  then  the  three  times  when  yon  reported  to  him  that  Stanton  would 
not  go  out,  refused  to  go  out,  each  time  he  said,  "Take  charge  of  the  office?'' 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  at  the  time  he  said  that  to  the  difference  be- 
tween taking  *'  charge  "  of  the  office  and  taking  "  possession  "  of  it  ? 

A.  My  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 

Q.  How,  then,  do  yon  so  carefully  make  that  distinction  now  in  yonr  mind  ? 

A.  Becanse  I  know  that  that  was  his  expression.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over. 

Q.  Ton  have  always  known  that  that  was  his  expression,  have  you  not  1 

A.  Teg. 

Q.  And  you  have  thought  the  matter  over  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  could  you  make  such  a  mistake  yesterday  f 

A.  I  think  the  words  were  put  into  my  mouth.    I  do  not  recollect  distinctly. 

Q.  The  same  as  Karsner  put  in  about  the  '*  kicking  out?  " 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  rather  in  the  habit,  are  you,  when  words  are  put  into  your 
month,  of  using  them? 

A.  I  am  not  always  in  the  habit. 

Q.  Why  was  yesterday  an  exception  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  an  exception. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  another  question  on  another  subject  which  was  omitted 
yesterday. 

A.  Oertainly. 

Q*  After  you  and  Karsner  were  summoned  here  as  witnesses,  did  you  go  and 
qosffrel  with  him  ? 

A.  I  had  some  words  with  him  in  the  room  here  adjoining. 

Q.  Did  you  call  him  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  called  him  a  liar  and  perjurer,  did  you? 
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A.  I  tbink  I  did  both ;'  I  certAioly  did  call  him  a  liar. 

Q.  And  a  perjurer  1 

A.  I  think  it  is  probable  I  did ;  but  the  **  liar"  I  know. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  and  yon  both  were  in  the  witness-room  waiting  to  be 
called? 

A.  I  was  here. 

Q.  And  you  knew  he  was  here  for  that  purpose  t 

A.  I  presume  I  did ;  yes. 

Q.  And  while  be  was  there  yon  ondertook  to  talk  with  him  about  lus  testi- 
mony 1 

A.  I  stated  to  him  in  the  two  instances ;  I  will  give  them  to  you 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question,  sir ;  I  have  not  asked  you  what  you  said.  I 
only  ask  you  this  question,  whether  you  undertook  to  talk,  with  him  about  his 
testimony  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  who  introduced  the  conversation.  It  was  certainly  not  I, 
I  do  not  think,  for  he  was  there  some  time  before  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  first  or  he.? 

A.  That  I  do  not  recollects 
*  Q.  Now,  then,  did  you  tell  him  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  perjurer  at  that  time! 

A.  I  did  tell  him  he  was  a  liar,  and  I  may  have  said  he  was  a  peijurer. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  violence  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  violently  to  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  except  in  that  way. 

Q.  Were  yon  then  in  full  nniform  as  now  7 

A.  As  I  am  now. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you  which  was  omitted.  Do 
you  still  intend  to  take  charge  or  possession  of  uie  office  of  Secretary  of  War! 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  said  to  any  person  within  a  few  days,  "  we'll  have  that  feUow," 
meaning  Stanton,  "  out,  if  it  siuktf  the  ship  1" 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  so  to  Mr.  Johnson  1 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Anything  to  that  effect  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  have  any  recollection  of.  > 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not  ? 

A.  What  Mr.  Johnson  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Mr.  B.  B.  Johnson. 

A.  There  was  a  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  pee  me  at  my  house  in  rrferenee  to 
another  matter,  and  we  may  have  had  some  conversation  about  this. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  that  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  your  house  tosee  youtboat 
another  matter  7 

A.  That  I  hardly  recollect. 

Q.  About  how  long. 

A.  I  am  trying  to  recollect  now.    He  came  to  me  about  the  businees^— 

Q.  Never  mind  what  his  business  was.     When  was  it  7 

A.  But  I  want  to  call  it  to  mind.    I  have  a  right  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Q.  But  not  to  state  it. 

A.  I  took  no  note  of  the  time,  and  I  can  hardly  telL  It  was  recently,  not 
very  long  ago. 

Q.  Witliin  two  or  three  days  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  before  that  time. 

Q.  Within  a  week  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  week. 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  the  dat^— on  Friday,  a  week  ago  yesterday  t 

A.  I  cannot  give  the  date.    1  do  not  know  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  lonpr  tban  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  charge  my  memorj  with  it.    It  was  a  familiar  converaa- 
tion  we  had. 

Q.  Were  you  joking  then! 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Oh !  joking  ? 

A.  Yee. 

Q.  Did  you,  jokingly  or  otherwise,  say  these  words :  ''  And  we'll  have  Stan- 
ton oat  of  there  if  we  have  to  sink  the  ship  V* 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  making  use  of  that  expression. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  use  of  one  eqaivedent  to  that  in  substance  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a  recollection  of  what  you  say  as  to  know  whether  you 
did  or  not  ? 

A.  I  have  not    I  would  rather  he  would  testify  himself;  he  knows  it  better 
than  I.    I  cannot  recollect  all  the  conversation  I  had. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  you  said  so  1 

A.  I  cannot  deny  it,  because  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  rather  he  would  testify  ;  and  I  will  try  to  oblige  you 
in  that  respect ;  but  if  you  did  say  so,  was  it  true  or  merely  more  brag  1 

A  You  noay  call  it  as  you  please ;  brag,  if  you  say  so. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  nut  words  into  your  mouth ;  what  do  you  call  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  call  it  '*  brag." 

Q.  What  was  itr 

A.  It  was  a  mere  conversation,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  what  you  said,  or  did  you  say  what  you  did  not  mean  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mean  to  use  any  violence  against  Mr.  Stanton  to  get  him  out 
of  office. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  expression,  **  We'll  have  him  out  if  it  sinks 
theshipr' 

A.  1  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  expression. 
.  Q.  You  have  told  me  also  that  Mr.  Johnson  can  tell  better.    I  am  assuming 
nov  you  did  say  it  ? 

Mr.  EvABTS.  That  you  have  no  right  to  do.    Mr.  Johnson  has  not  said  so  yet. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  witness  does  not  say  he  did  not  say  so. 
Mr.  £vAHTS.  That  is  another  matter.    You  have  not  proved  it  yet. 
The  W1TIMBS8.  I  cannot  say.    He  was  there  on  official  business  in  reference 
to  an  officer  dismissed  fix>m  the  army. 
Q.  Official  business  t 

A.  I  mean  business  connected  with  an  officer  dismissed  firom  the  army. 
Q.  llien  you  were  joking  on  the  subject} 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Johnson  before  ? 
A.  I  have  no  recollection.    It  is  possible  I  may  have  seen  him.  - 
Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  f 
A.  I  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  here  was  a  stranger  who  called  on  you  on  official  business,  business 
pertaining  to  your  office  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Official  business  about  getting  a  man  reinstated  who  had  been  dismissed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Very  good.    He  called  upon  you  on  business  connected  with  the  army  ? 
A.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  office. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  go  to  joking  with  him,  a  total  stranger,  in  this  way  ? 
A.  I  knew  him  as  the  lawyer  employed  by  Colonel  Belger  to  get  him  rein- 
stated, and  Colonel  Belger  sent  him  to  me.    Now  you  have  got  it. 
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Q,  Was  he  a  stiuDger  to  70U  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Now,  then,  being  a  stranger,  having  that  fixed,  will  70a  answer,  did  fw 
go  to  joking  with  this  stranger  on  such  a  subject  ? 

A.  Gertainlj.    We  had  quite  a  familiar  talk  when  he  was  there.    He  sat 
with  me  for  some  time. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  explanation  70a  can  give  of  that  expression  I 

A.  That  is  safficient,  I  think. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not  somebody  else  wili  judge ;  is  it  the  onljOM 
7on  can  give  ? 

A.  It  is  the  onl7  one  I  do  give. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  onl7  one  70U  can  give  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  single  word  now  upon  another  subject ;  did  an7bod7  talk  widi  jn 
about  70ur  testimon7  since  7on  left  the  stand  f 

A.  Since  I.  left  the  stand  } 

Q.  Yes ;  since  7e8terda7 1 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  talked  with  a  dozen  persons. 

Q.  Such  as  whom  ? 

A.  Several  peraons  met  me  and  said  the7  were  very  glad  to  bear  my  testi- 
mon7.  We  did  not  enter  into  an7  particulars  about  it.  I  have  been  mi 
t  o-da7  jocularl7  about  taking  an  equal  drink  with  the  Secretary  of  War  bj 
two  or  three  persons.    I  have  talked  in  mv  own  fkmily  about  it. 

Q.  Has  anybody  talked  to  you  about  these  points,  or  have  you'  talked  td 
anybody  about  these  points  where  yon  have  changed  your  teethnony  ? 

A.  I  came  here  this  morning  and  saw  the  managers,  and  told  litem  whcfein 
I  wanted 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  managers  !     You  do  not  mean  that  quite ! 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  counsel  for  the  President 

The  Witness.  I  saw  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  told  them  I  wisM 
to  make  corrections. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  did  not  mean  the  managers ;  yon  meant  tb« 
counsel  ? 

A.  I  meant  the  counsel;  these  gentlemen  sitting  here,  [pointiiig  to  the  coim- 
sel  for  the  President.] 

Q.  That  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Had  you  talked  with  anybody 
before  that  about  these  points  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom? 

A.  General  Townsend  this  morning. 

Q.  The  Assistant  Adjutant  General } 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? 

A.  About  these  points} 

Q.  Exactly. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  1 

A.  I  have  said  no.     I  am  sure. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  not  receive  a  lett.er  from  Mr.  Stanton,  whether  a  copj 
or  not,  on  the  2l8t  of  Februaiy? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  he  gave  you  the  original,  and  the  date  is  noted.  Hare 
you  seen  that  original  ? 

A.  Since? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  not. 
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Q.  The  date  was  noted  on  that  original.    When  was  that  original  given 

A,  The  one  I  read  here  on  the  22d  ? 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  yon,  "the  one  yon  read  here''— -the  original;  when  was 
tbatghreo  yon? 
A.  On  the  22d. 

Q.  Did  jon  have  more  than  one  paper  given  jon  ? 

A.  That  was  handed  to  me,  and  then  it  was  handed  to  General  Townsend, 
who  made  a  eopy,  and  the  Secretary  gave  me  the  copy  which  I  read  here.    The 
oth«  paper  I  have  not  seen. 
Q.  And  that  was  the  22dr 
A.  On  the  22d,  dated  the  2l8t. 
Q.  IVepared»  then,  the  day  before? 
A.  1  sappoee  so.    It  has  the  date  of  the  day  before. 

Q.  Then  do  yon  mean  to  take  all  baek  that  was  said  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Scfariver  abont  your  not  going  on  with  the  office,  or  their  not  obeying  yon  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st  1 

A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  waa  the  22d,  becanse  General  Townsend  was  not  there  on 
the  2l8t 
Q.  Then  on  the  21st  there  was  nothing  said  abont  his  not  obeying  yon  1 
A.  I  think  not.  * 

Q.  Nothing  tfaid  to  Schriver  abont  not  obeying  yon  f 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  there  was  nothing  said  abont  not  obeying  yon  on  the  21st  at  all  ? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  yon  never  r^orted  to  the  President  that  Stanton  wonld  not  obey  yon 
on  the  2l8t  ? 
A.  I  reported  to  the  Pk:esident  the  two  conversations  I  had  with  him. 
Q.  What  were  the  two  ?    The  one  in  Schriver'a  room  seems  to  have  gone 
out.    What  were  the  two  ? 
Mr.  EvARTS.  There  were  two  besides  that,  Hr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  The  witness  will  tell  me. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  But  yon  said  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  did  not.    I  said  that  one  seemed  to  have  gone  out. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  One  of  the  conversations.    That  was  not  one  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Witness.  General  Schriver  did  not  hear  either  of  these  conversations. 
Q.  Then  on  the  21st  there  was  no  such  conversation  that  you  testified  to  7 
A.  Not  in  reference  to  that  letter — ^no. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  at  all  as  .to  General  Townsend's  not  obeying 
70a,  or  General  Schriver's  not  obeying  you,  on  the  21st  ? 
A.  None. 

Q.  Then  what  yon  told  ns  yesterday,  that  you  reported  that  to  the  President 
and  got  his  answer  to  that — all  that  was  not  so,  was  it? 
A.  All  that  was  not  so. 

Q.  Now,  upon  another  matter.  When  you  were  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee—~ 

A.  Which  committee? 

Q.  The  committee 

A.  I  have  been  examined  twice.    I  only  want  to  know. 

Q.  The  committee  of  the  House,  not  the  managers.  Ton  were  asked  this 
question:  '<  Did  you  make  any  report  to  the  President  on  Friday  of  wha);  had 
traoBpired,"  and  did  you  not  answer  in  these  words:  "Tea,  sir;* I  saw  the 
President  and  told  him  of  what  had  occurred."  He  said,  'Well,  go  along  and 
administer  the  department.'     When  I  stated  what  had  occurred  with  Mr. 
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Stanton,  be  said  to  me, '  You  must  jnst  take  possession  of  the  department  ind 
carry  on  the  business/  "    Did  yon  so  swear  before  the  committee? 

The  witness  not  replying — 

Q.  Let  me  give  you  the  words  again  t 

A.  I  thought  you  were  waiting  for  somebody  eke.  I  say  as  I  said  beiSmi 
the  words  were :  "  Take  charge  " 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question. 

A.  What  is  the  question  1 

Q.  The  question  is  this :  in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  will  read  agun  to  sbow 
you  that  the  words  were  not  put  in  your  mouth,  in  these  words*  *'  Did  yoanttke 
any  report  to  the  President  on  Friday  of  what  had,  transpired,"  did  toq  not 
answer  in  these  words,  "  Tes,  sir ;  I  saw  the  President,  and  told  him  wbat  bd 
occurred.".  He  said,  '  Well,  go  along  and  administer  the  department'  And 
did  you  not  proceed  to  state,  "  When  I  stated  what  had  occurred  with  Mr. 
Stanton,  he  said  'You- must  just  take  possessicm  of  the  department aad earrj 
on  the  business.' "  Now,  sir,  did  you  swear  that  7  That  is  the  only  thiog  I 
asked  you. 

A.  If  that  is  there!  suppose  I  swore  to  it  I  want  to  make  one  statement, 
though. 

Q.  Was  it  true  f 

A.  No ;  the  word  used  was  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  make  one  statement  in  reference  to  that  reiy  thing. 
I  think  I  ought  to  do  it.  I  :was  called  there  hastily.  There  were  a  good  maoj 
events  that  had  transpired.  I  requested  on  two  occasions  that  committee  to  let 
me  wait  and  consider,  and  they  rerased,  would  not  let  me  do  it,  pressed  me  with 
questions  all  the  time! 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  How  was  that  ? 

A.  When  I  was  called  before  that  committee  on  the  evening  of 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  February  26. 

The  Witness.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  trial.  I  went  there  after 
getting  through  with  that  trial.  I  on  two  occasions  requested  them  to  poeifKats 
the  examination  until  the  next  morning,  or  until  I  could  go  over  the  matter. 
That  was  not  allowed  me. 

Q.  Did  vou  make  any  such  request  I 

A.  I  did  twice. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  make  it  t 

A.  To  those  who  were  there. 

Q.  Who  was  there  ? 

A.  I  think  the  committee  was  pretty  full. 

Q.  The  committee  on  preparing  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  committee  you  mean,  and  the  committee  was  full  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Stevens  was  there.  He  was  there  a  poitios 
of  the  time.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  there  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.  And  you  tell  the  Senate  now  on  your  oath  that  you  requested  the  coib- 
mittee  to  give  you  time  to  answer  the  questions,  and  they  reused  you  t 

A.  I  requested  that  it  might  be  deferred  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  ooii]<i 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  in  my  own  mind  those  things.  It  was  not 
granted.  There  was  no  refusal  given,  but  I  was  still  pressed  with  question?. 
Then  there  is  another  matter  I  want  to  speak  about — wnen  I  came  to  confct 
that  testimony.  There  are  two  things  there  that  are  confounded  in  reference  to 
dates ;  the  first  part  of  it,  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  Adjutant  Genotd  ^^ 
that  of  my  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim — ^I  supposed  they  were 
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asking  me  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  that  is  the  reason  those  two  questions 
got  mixed  np.  Then  vhen  I  went  there  to  correct  my  testimony  I  wished  to 
do  it  I  read  it  over  and  found  that  some  of  it  was  not  in  English,  and  I  thought 
there  was  something  taken  down,  and  I  believe  there  was,  that  I  did  not  say. 
They  wonld  not  permit  me  to  correct  the  manuscript,  but  I  put  something  at 
the  bottom  just  in  a  hasty  way.  I  suppose  it  is  on  that  paper,  [pointing  to  a 
maDOScript  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Manager  Butler.]    I  do^xiot  know. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  thaL  Now,  then,  have  you  got  through  with  your  state- 
ment? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  will  answer  me  a  few  questions.  Did  you  not  come 
and  ask  to  see  your  testimony  as  it  was  taken  down  by  that  committee  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  clerk  and  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  he  give  yon  the  report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  7 

A.  He  was  not  in ;  and  I  came  the  next  day,  the  second  day,  and  he  handed 
it  to  me ;  and  twjce  he  went,  I  think,  to  some  member  of  the  committee ;  I  do 
not  know  who.  I  sdd  I  wished  to  correct  it ;  I  wanted  to  make  it  at  least 
decent  English  in  some  respects ;  but  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  correct 
the  manuscript ;  that  I  might 

Q.  He  reported  to  you  that  you  might  make  any  corrections  in  writing  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  read  the  whole  testimony  over  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did ;  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  did  f 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for? 

A.  I  came  there  to  correct  the  first  part  of  it  particularly,  and  that  was  the 
reason  I  went  there.    I  took  it  for  granted  that  Uid  rest  was  correct. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  correct  any  other  portion  of  it  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  first  part  of  it  only  referred  to  the  mistake  in  the  time  about  your 
being  made  Adjutant  Qeneral  or  being  made  Secretary  of  War  ? 
A.  It  had  reference  to  the  notification  given  me  more  particularly. 
Q.  By  the  President  ? 

A.  I  had  stated  the  notification 

Q.  The  notification  by  the  President  to  be  Secretary  of  War  or  Adjutant 
General,  that  was  mixed  f 
A  That  was  mixed. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  wanted  to  correct  f 

A.  I  stated  that  I  received  that  notification  from  Oolonel  Moore.    Colonel 
Moore  did  give  me  the  notification  that  I  would  probably  be  put  back  as  Adju- 
tant  Genend,  but  he  did  not  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Q.  That  was  what  you  wished  to  correct  ? 
A.  That  was  the  principal  correction  I  wished  to  make. 
Q.  And' you  did  not  want  to  correct  anything  else  ? 

A.  If  there  was  anything  wrong,  I  did.    My  corrections  are  there,  whatever 
they  may  be.     I  suppose  that  is  the  paper. 

Q.  You  then  went  over  your  testimony,  did  yon  not,  and  corrected  such  por- 
tions as  you  pleased  f 
A.  Oh,  I  had  full  privilege  to  do  that,  of  course. 

Q.  And  wrote  out  here  portions  of  two  sheets,  which  are  in  your  handwrit- 
ing, are  they  not,  of  corrections  t     Showing  the  pages  to  the  witness. 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  corrected  in  my  own  handwriting. 
Q.  And  signed  it  **  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General  V* 

A.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  not  two  sheets^  however.    There  is  one  sheet  and  a 
little  more. 
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Q.  I  Bftid  portionB  of  two  aheete.  Now,  sir,  having  read  over  your  testinoaj 
and  attempted  to  correct  it,  did  70a  correct  anything  in  this  portion  in  wbidi 
yon  are  reported  as  saying  that  the  President  ordered  yon  to  go  forirard  and 
take  possession  and  administer  the  office? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  such  correction  as  that. 

Q.  Ton  have  sworn  that  it  was  not  true.     Why  did  yon  not  ooireet  it! 

A.  I  have  said  so  because  I  know  his  expression. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  correct  it  before  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  thought  the  matter  over. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  General  Thomas,  I  find  a  report  of  yoor  testimony  as  given  yesterday,  u 
as  you  gave  it  originally  on  the  examination  as  to  the  first  interview  with  \k 
President,  which  I  will  now  read  to  you  and  see  whether  it  is  correctly  re^^ond : 

Q.  Wliat  ooenned  between  the  President  and  ymuaelf  at  the  second  interriew  on  thc2]it 
of  February  I 

Witness.  I  stated  to  the  President  that  I  had  delivered  the  communication,  todtbilK 
gave  this  answer. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  answer? 

Witness.  The  answer,  "  Do  von  wish  me  to  vacate  at  once,  or  will  yon  eive  me  timfeto 
take  away  m^  private  property  V*  and  that  I  answered  "  At  your  pleaenie.**  I  then  lateJ 
that  after  deliTering  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  him  he  said,  *'I  do  not  know  whether!  will 
obey  your  instructions  or  resist  them." 

The  Witness.  I  said  "act  your  pleasure." 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now,  the  point  of  your  answer  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attea- 
tion  is  this : 

This  I  mentioned  to  the  President.  His  answer  was,  **  Vexy  well ;  f^  on  and  takedmg^ 
of  the  office  and  peiform  the  duty." 

Did  you  say  that  ?  • 

A.  I  said  that. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  cross-examination  that  this  "  possession  "  came  out,  was  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Bcjtlbr: 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stanbery  you  put  it  all  ri^ht 
yesterday,  and  in  the  answer  to  me  you  got  it  all  wrong  1 

A.  In  reference  toyour  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  will  see  how  your  examination  was  by  and  by.  ^f 
shall  want  General  Thomas  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  trial  after  we  pat  is 
the  record. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Gall  him  in  at  any  time;  we  shall  always  be  glad  \o 
see  him.     [Laughter. J 

General  Thomas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

William  T.  Shbrman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  General  Sherman,  were  you  in  Washington  last  winter! 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  arrive  beret 

A.  About  the  4th  of  December  last. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  here  f 

A.  Two  months. 

Q.  Till  the  4th  of  February,  or  about  that  timet 

A.  Until  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  February. 

Q.  On  what  business  had  you  comet 

A.  I  came  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  peace  commission  by  adjonnimeot 

Q.  Any  other  business  at  that  time  f 
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A.  At  that  time  no  other  bnsmeBS.  Sobeeqiieotly,  by  ordw,  I  was  assigned 
to  a  board  of  officers  organized  under  the  laws  of  Congress  to  submit  articles  of 
war  and  reffulations  for  the  army. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  that  assignment? 

A.  I  could  procure  the  order,  which  would  be  perfect  evidence  of  its  date ; 
bat  I  must  now  state  that  it  was  within  ten  days  of  my  arrival  here ;  about  ten 
dajs. 

Q.  About  ten  days  after  your  arrival  here  1 

A.  About  the  lAiddle  of  December  that  order  was  issued. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  double  duty? 
'  A.  I  bad  a  double  duty  for  a  few  days. 

Q.  During  that  time,  from  l^e  4th  of  December  until  the  3d  or  4th  of  Feb- 
roary,  had  you  several  interviews  with  the  President? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  alone,  when  there  was  no  person  present  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  yourself  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  also  in  company  wdth  General  Qrant  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  company  with  General  Grant  once,  and  I  think  twice. 

Q.  Had  you  several  interviews  with  him  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  desire,  without  delaying  the 
Senate,  to  respectfully  submit  our  objections  here  again,  without  desiring  to 
argae  it.  We  believe  it  our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  the  House,  to 
object 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  Object  to  what? 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  That  the  declarations  of  the  President  touching  any 
matter  involved  in  this  issue,  not  made  at  the  time  when  we  have  called  them 
out  ourselves,  are  not  competent  evidence,  and  desire  to  submit  the  point,  if  such 
i?  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  to  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  Allow  me  to  come  to  some  question  that  we  can  get  started 
upon.    This  is  introductory. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  I  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Tou  will  soon  see  what  our  object  is  with  General  Sherman. 
Tbere  will  be  no  mistake  about  it  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  understand  the  object  is  to  call  out  conversations 
with  the  President. 

Tbe  GuiisP  JuSTiCB.  At  present  no  such  question  has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now  we  will  come  to  the  point  very  quick.  (To  the  witness.) 
General,  while  you  were  here,  did  the  President  ask  you  if  you  would  take 
charge  of  the  office  of  the  Department  of  War  in  case  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  to  the  question  and  ask  that  it  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Tbe  Ghibp  Justicb.  Tbe  counsel  will  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Do  you  object  because  it  is  leading  or  because  of  the  sub- 
stance of  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  to  it  for  every  reason. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  a  form 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  lay  a  foundation  first  (To  the  witness.)  At  what 
time  were  those  interviews  ?    Have  yoii  a  memorandum  ? 

Tbe  WiTNBSS,  (consulting  his  memoranda.)  The  interview  with  General 
Grant  and  tbe  President,  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  No  ;  any  interview.    I  will  ask  you  a  question  that  will 
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reliere  70a,  perhaps.  Had  70a  interviews  with  the  President  before  Mr.StiB- 
ton  came  back  to  the  office,  while  Greneral  Grant  was  7et  in  it  1 

The  WiTiXBSS.  l^es,  sir ;  of  a  social  nature  6ntirel7,  before  that  time. 

Q.  Had  70a  interviews  with  him  after  that  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  How  long  after  that ;  after  Mr.  Stanton  came  back  ? 

A.  The  da7  following,  I  think.  ' 

Q.  Were  70a  and  the  President  alone  at  that  interview  the  da7  aftert 

A.  General  Grant  was  also  present 

Q.  What  did  that  interview  relate  to  1 

A.  The  removal 

Mr.  Ifanager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment.  Do  not  get  it  in  indirectl7.  Meet 
the  question  man-fashion,  please. 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  What  did  it  relate  to  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  That  gives  the  substance  of  it  I  object.  Meet  the 
question. 

Mr.  Stanbsry,  (to  the  witness.)  Did  it  relate  to  the  occupation  of  the  Wti 
Department  b7  Mr.  Stanton  } 

The  WiTNBSS.  It  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  it  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment.  We  object.  We  ask  that  it  be  pnt 
in  writing. 

B7  Mr.  Stanbbby  : 

Q.  What  conversation  passed  between  70U  and  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Excuse  me ;  I  asked  to  have  the  question  in  writing. 
Shall  I  have  it  ?     I  have  three  times  attempted,  and  each  time  failed. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writm^. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  handed  to  and  read  hj  the 
Secretar7,  as  follows : 

In  that  interview  what  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  jon  in  regarJ 
to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  T 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  To  that  we  object  I  suppose  we  can  agree  on  tbe 
da7.  That  must  have  been  the  14th  of  January  last.  On  the  13th  Mr. 
Stanton  was  reinstated ;  and  the  14th,  if  it  was  the  aa7  after,  would  be  the  dtte. 

Mr.  Stanbbbv,  (to.  the  witness.)  Can  70U  give  us  the  da7  of  that  conTen^- 
tion,  general  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  [Consulting  a  memorandum.]  According  to  a  mem- 
orandum which  I  hold  Mr.  Stanton  re-entered  on  the  possession  of  his  office  of 
Secretar7  of  War  on  Tuesda7,  the  13th.  Monda7  was  the  12th,  Tuesda/  the 
13th.     The  conversation  occurred  on  Wednesda7,  the  14th  of  JanuaT7. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  the  question  admissible  within 
the  principle  made'b7  the  decision  of  the  Senate  relating  to  a  conversation 
between  (general  Thomas  and  the  President ;  bat  he  will  put  the  question  to 
the  Senate,  if  an7  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  On  that  I  ask  for  a  vote  and  the  7ea8  and  na78. 

The  7eas  and  na7s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  the  offer 
is  made  stated. 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  The  managers  ask  me  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
expect  this  te8timon7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  What  then? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  ask  70U  8impl7  for  the  ground  on  which  70U  pat  ii, 
not  the  testimon7 ;  the  grounds  on  which  70U  can  put  in  an7  possible  declara- 
tion, not  the  declaration  itself. 

Mr.  Stanbbbv.  This  ground :  we  expect  to  prove  b7  General  Sherman 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  oljeet,  sir.    I  have  not  aaked  that. 

Mr.  Stanbbky.  Is  it  not  admissible  to  say  what  we  expect  to  prove  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  get  before  the  court,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  '<  Oet  before  the  court!" 

Mr.  Manager  Butl'er.  Get  before  the  court  or  the  Senate — that  I  should  fall 
into  bad  habits  sometimes  is  not  wonderful,  [laughter] — it  is  to  get  before  the 
Senate  the  testimony  by  statements  of  the  counsel.  The  question  wholly  and 
Bolely  is  whether  the  declarations  of  the  President  can  be  given  in  evidence. 
What  those  declarations  are,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  improper  to  state, 
&nd  unprofessional  to  state,  because  that  is  begging  the  whole  question  and 
attempting  to  get  them  before  the  Senate  and  the  country  by  the  recital  of  the 
coansel.  That  never  is  permitted.  The  sole  question  is,  whatever  the  declara- 
tions are,  if  any  possible  declaration  can  be  competent  at  that  time.  If  the 
declaration  asked  for  can  be  competent,  you  may  assume  that  any  possible  con- 
versation can  be  competent,  and  then  we  will  assume  that  this 

Mr.  Stanbbhy.  Exactly ;  then  you  come  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  this  can  be,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion 
to  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stan  EERY.  Take  it  in  that  way,  any  possible  declaration  can  be  evidence. 
l>o  you  propose  to  argue  this  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do  not  want  to  argue  it. 
vMr.  Stanberv.  We  do. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  the  Senate  will  vote  that  it  is  competent,  we  can- 
not* alter  it  by  argument. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  testimony  which  we 
expect  to  elicit  from  General  Sherman  I  look  upon  as  vital  upon  the  question 
of  intent,  as  testimony  we  are  entitled  to  have  upon  legal  grounds  perfectly  well 
settled  and  perfectly  unanswerable.  I  can  say  now  in  argument,  I  presume, 
what  I  expect  to  prove.  "  If,"  says  the  honorable  manager,  "  any  declarations 
you  choose  to  call  out  are  admissible,  you  may  make  them  as  seroo^^  as  you 
please— imagine  any  that  you  please — ^and  still  no  declaration  of  the  President 
made  on  that  14th  of  January  can  be  admitted  here  !" 

Kow,  first  of  all,  what  is  the  issue  here  ?  Let  the  managers  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  first  read  from  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  this  case,  at  page 
94  of  his  argument^  , 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  You  read  from  page  94  of  the  record,  not  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.    The  manager  said  : 

Having  shown  that  the  President  wilfully  yiolated  an  act  of  Congress,  without  justifica- 
tion, both  in  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  wrongfully  the  possession  of  the  War  Office  by  force,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  by 
threats  aud  intimidations,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  its  appropriations  through  its  ad 
interim  chief,  who  shall  say  that  Andrew  Johnson  is  not  guilty  of  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanors charged  ag^nst  him  in  the  first  eight  articles  ? 

Again,  on  page  190,  speaking  of  the  orders  of  removal : 

These  and  his  concurrent  acts  show  conclusively  that  his-  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the 
military  force  of  the  government,  by  the  seizing  of  the  Department  of  War,  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  his  general  design,  if  it  were  possible,  to  overthrow  the  Conjrress  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  now  claims  by  his  answer  the  right  to  control  at  his  own  will,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  very  design,  every  officer  of  the  army,  navy,  civil,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Again,  on  page  99  : 

Failing  in  this  attempt  to  get  full  possession  of  the  office  through  the  Senate,  he  had  dcter- 
Hiiued,  as  he  admits,  to  remove  Stanton  at  all  hazards,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
General  to  aid  him  in  so  doing.  He  declines.  For  that  the  respondent  Quarrels  with  him, 
denounces  him  in  the  newspapers,  and  accuses  him  of  bad  faith  and  untruthfulness.  There- 
upon, asserting  his  prerogatives  as  Commander-in-chief,  he  creates  a  new  military  depart- 
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ment  of  the.  Atlantic.  He  aitempte  to  bribe  lienteDuit  General  Shemiaa  to  takt  QOBmaiid 
of  it  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  geoenU  by  brevet,  tnuting  th«t  hU  nulitaiy  wtvkM  wooU 
compel  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

If  the  respondent  can  get  a  general  by  brevet  appointed,  hn  can  then  by  simple  order  put 
him  on  duty  according  to  hia  brevet  rank,  and  thaa  have  a  general  of  the  anny  in  comma&d 
at  Washington,  through  whom  he  can  transmit  his  orders  and  comply  wiih  the  act  which  b« 
did  not  dare  transgress,  as  he  had  approved  it,  and  get  rid  of  the  hated  General  Qxant  Sker- 
man  spurned  the  bribe.  The  respondent,  not  discouraged,  appointetil  Major  Greneral  Georgt 
H.  Thomas  to  the  saniQ  brevet  rank,  but  Thomas  declined. 

What  stimulated  the  order  of  the  President  just  at  that  time,  almost  three  yean  after  tin 
war  closed,  but  just  after  the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton,  to  reward  milifairy  aMvice  hf 
the  appointment  of  generals  by  brevet?  Why  did  hia  zeal  of  promotion  take  that  form  as4 
no  other  7  There  were  many  other  meritorious  officers  of  lower  rank  desirous  of  promotion. 
The  purpose  is  evident  to  every  thinking  mind.  He  had  determined  to  set  aside  Gran^  with 
whom  he  had  qnanrelled,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  either  in  conformity  with  or  in  spite  sf  th» 
act  of  Congress,  and  control  the  military  power  of  the  coontKy.  On  the  2l8t  of  Febroaiy— 
fur  all  these  events  cluster  nearly  about  the  same  point  of  time — heappointe  Lorenzo  Thomas 
Secretary  of  War  and  orders  Stanton  out  of  the  office.  Stanton  retuses  to  go ;  Thomas  v 
about  the  streets  declaring  that  be  will  put  him  out  by  force,  **kick  him  out.** 

But,  still  more  closelj  to  the  point,  we  will  come  to  the  testimony  of  intent, 
on  page  251.  This  is  upon  the  introduction  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper.  To 
show  the  intent  of  the  President,  the  learned  managers  have  gone  back  to  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  begin  their  proof  with  an  intention  commenced  in  the  fall,  car- 
ried along,  says  the  honorable  manager,  to  the  very  date  of  the  2l8t  of  Febraaij, 
of  the  appointment  of  Thomas.  Most  of  the  proof,  he  says,  "clusters  aboQt  tint 
time,"  but  it  begins,  he  says,  in  the  fall;  and  he  calls  Chandler  to  prove  vbitl 
That  Cooper  was  inducted  into  office  by  the  President,  being  Els  own  privaft 
secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  what?  His  intention  t4>  get  his  own 
man  first  into  the  War  Office  to  control  the  requisitions  there,  and  then  to  get  his 
own  man  into  the  Treasury  Department  to  meet  those  requisitions  and  to  paj 
them,  and  thereby  control  the  purse  as  well  as  the  sword  of  the  nation. 

The  only  question — 

says  the  learned  manager —        '* 

is,  is  this  competent,  if  we  can  show  it  was  one  of  the  ways  and  means?  The  difficolty  tint 
rests  in  the  minds  of  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  is  that  they  cluster  CTexything  abgct 
the  21st  of  February,  1868.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  act  of  the  21st  of  February,  l^. 
was  only  the  culmination  of  a  purpose  formed  long  before,  as  in  the  President's  answer  b« 
seto  forth,  to  wit:  as  early  as  the  12th  of  Auffust,  1867.         ••««•• 

To  cany  it  out  there  are  various  things  to  do.  He  must  get  cootrol  of  the  War  Office ;  b«t 
what  good  does  that  do  if  he  cannot  get  somebody  who  shall  be  his  servant,  his  elsf^* 
dependent  on  his  breath,  to  answer  the  requisitions  of  his  pseudo  officer  whom  he  may  appoint: 
aud  therefore  he  began  when  7  Stanton  was  suspended,  and  as  earhr  as  the  12th  of  i)eev- 
ber  he  had  got  to  put  that  suspension  and  the  reasons  for  it  before  toe  Senate,  and  he  katv 
it  would  not  live  toere  one  moment  after  it  got  fairly  con^dered.  Now  he  begina.  Wbst  is 
the  first  thing  he  does  T  '*To  get  somebody  in  the  Treasury  Department  that  will  mini)  w 
precisely  as  Thomas  will,  if  I  can  get  him  in  the  War  Department.*'  That  is  the  firm  tluV' 
and  thereupon,  without  any  vacancy,  he  must  make  an  appointment.  The  difficulty  thai  ve 
find  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  argue  our  case  step  by  step  upon  a  single  ^int  of  evidence. 
It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  always  of  putting  in  a  case  tnat  sharp,  keen,  ingenious  coansfl 
can  insist  at  all  steps  on  impaling  you  upon  a  point  of  evidence ;  and  therefore  I  have  got  w 
proceed  a  little  fhrther. 

Now,  our  evidence,  if  you  allow  it  to  oome  in,  is,  first,  that  he  made  this  wfipQMmt9i\ 
that  this  failing,  he  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and  Cooper  was  r^ected.  Still  detemuaed  to  W^ 
Cooper  in,  he  appointed  him  ad  interim^  precisely  as  this  ad  interim  Thomas  wae  appointr^ 
without  law  and  against  right  We  put  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  wg^ 
hold,  to  get,  if  he  could,  his  hand  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  althoujrh  «*• 
Chandler  has  just  stated  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  except  by  a  requisition  through  the  M'tf 
Department ;  and  at  the  saliie  moment,  to  show  that  this  was  part  of  the  same  ill^ipal  meaitfi 
we  show  you  that  although  Mr  McCulloch,  the  Secreuury  of  the  Treasury,  must  have  kDo«n 
that  Thomas  was  appointed,  vet  the  President  took  pains — we  have  pat  in  the  paper — to  serre 
on  Mr.  McCulloch  an  attested  copy  of  the  appointment  of  Th<mias  ad  iniaim^  in  erdtf  ^ml 
he  and  Cooper  might  recognise  his  warrants. 

That  is  what  they  put  iu.  They  have  got  that  testimony  for  that  pnrpoee. 
as  they  say,  to  show  the  intent  of  the  President,  begun,  they  ny,  aa  eariy  sa 
the  I2th  of  August,  1867,  progressed  in  by  the  appointment  of  Cooper  hi  the 
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fall  of  1867,  going  all  tbrongh  the  subsequent  time  until  it  "  culminated"  on  the 
2Ut  of  February  by  at  last  finding  the  proper  tool  to  do  this  work  in  the  War 
Office.  He  was  looking,  according  to  the  argument,  for  a  proper  tool — for  a 
servant — ^for  one  who  would  do  his  bidding,  and,  forsooth,  after  a  search,  he 
fonnd  the  very  man  in  what  the  manager  has  called  "  a  disgraced  ofiicer." 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  and  especially  those  of  you  who  are 
lawyers,  what  case  are  they  attempting  to  make  against  the  President  ?  Not 
simply  that  ho  did  certain  acts  that  would  make  him  criminal,  but  that  he  did 
these  acts  malafide^  with  an  unlawful  intent  and  criminal  purpose.  They  do 
not  prove  that  purpose,  or  attempt  to  prove  it,  by  any  positive  testimony ;  but 
they  Pay,  "  we  prove  certain  facts  from  which  we  raise  a  presumption  that  that 
was  the  purpose.'*  It  is  upon  proof  founded  on  presumption,  and  such  proof 
i?  admissible,  that  the  gentlemen  rest  the  essential  part  of  their  case  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  criminal  intent.  They  prove  certain  acts  that  may  be  criminal  or 
stand  indifferent,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  party.  Then  they  prove  certain 
other  acts  and  declarations  which,  as  they  say,  raise  the  presumption  that  the 
thing  done,  the  order  given,  the  appointment  made,  was  made  with  that  criminal 
intent  laid,  and  they  say,  "  we  not  only  show  that  criminal  intent  then,  but," 
they  gay,  "it  was  conceived  months  before,"  and  that  all  the  machinery  was 
put  in  motion,  and  that  the  President,  from  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  was  pur- 
?ning  that  intent,  looking  for  tools,  agents  to  carry  out  that  intent,  and  it  did 
not  culminate  until  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  although  the  gentleman  says 
mo«;t  of  the  facts  happened  to  cluster  about  that  period,  but  not  all  of  them. 

This  being  so,  senators,  what  is  the  rule  to  rebut  this  presumption  of  intention  ? 
When  a  prosecution  is  allowed  to  raise  the  presumption  of  guilt  from  the  intent 
of  the  accused,  by  proving  circumstances  which  raised  that  presumption  against 
him,  may  he  not  rebut  it  by  proof  of  other  circumstances  which  show  that  he 
could  not  have  had  such  a  criminal  intent  ?  Was  anything  ever  plainer  than 
that  ? 

Why,  consider  what  a  latitude  one  charged  with  crime  is  allowed  under  such 
circnmstances.   Take  the  case  of  a  man  charged  with  passing  counterfeit  money. 
You  must  prove  his  intent ;  you  must  prove  his  scienter ;  you  must  prove  cir- 
cnmjatances  from  which  a  presumption  arises.     Did  he  know  the  bill  was  coun- 
terfeit ?    You  may  prove  that  he  had  been  told  so ;  prove  that  he  had  seen  other 
money  of  the  same  kind,  and  raise  the  intent  in  that  way.     Even  when  you 
make  such  proof  against  him  arising  from  presumptions,  how  may  he  rebut  that 
presumption  of  intent  from  circumstances  proved  against  him  ?     In  the  fir^ft 
place,  by  the  most  general  of  all  presumptions,  proof  of  good  character  generally. 
That  he  is  allowed  to  do  to  rebut  a  presumption — the  most  general  of  all  pre- 
Eumptions — ^not  that  he  did  what  was  right  in  that  transaction,  not  that  he  did 
c^Ttmti  things  or  made  certain  declarations  about  the  same  time  which  explained 
that  the  intent  was  honest,  but  going  beyond  that  through  the  whole  field  of  pre- 
sumption?, for  it  is  all  open  to  him,  he  may  rebut  the  presumption  arising  from 
proof  of  express  facts  by  the  proof  of  general  good  character,  raising  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  not  a  man  who  would  have  such  an  intent. 
31  r.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do  not  object  to  that  proof. 
Mr.  Stanberv.  You  do  not ! 
M**.  Manager  Butler.  Put  in  his  good  character, 

Mr.  Stanbeby.  Such  a  general  thing  as  that!     And  yet  you  object  to  this  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Bittlbr.  Put  in  his  good  character,  and  we  will  take  issue  on 
that. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Now,  what  evidence  is  a  defendant  entitled  to  who  is 
charged  with  crime  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  out  an  intent  against  him 
where  the  intent  is  not  positively  proved  by  his  own  declarations,  but  where  the 
intent  is  to  be  gathered  by  proof  of  other  facts,  which  may  be  guilty  or  indiffer- 
ent according  to  the  intent  %     What  proof  is  allowed  against  him  to  raise  this 
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preBumption  of  intent  ?  Proof  of  those  facts  from  which  the  mind  itself  infen 
a  guilty  intention.  But  while  the  prosecution  may  make  such  a  case  agunst 
him  by  such  testimony,  may  he  not  rebut  the  case  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
testimony  ?  If  it  is  a  declaration  that  they  rely  upon  as  made  by  him  at 
one  time,  may  he  not  meet  it  by  declarations  made  aoont  the  same  time  witli 
regard  to  the  same  transaction  f  Undoubtedly.  They  cannot  be  too  remote;  I 
admit  that ;  but  if  they  are  about  the  time,  if  they  are  connected  with  tlie 
iransactioQ,  if  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  manufactured,  then  the  declara- 
tions of  the  defendant  from  which  the  inference  of  innocence  would  be  presumed 
are,  under  reasonable  limitations,  just  as  admissible  as  the  declarations  of  the 
defendant  from  which  the  prosecution  has  attempted  to  deduce  the  iuferenee  of 
criminal  purpose.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  authorities  on  this  point.  In  the 
trial  of  Hardy,  reported  in  State  Trials,  volume  twenty-four,  page  1065,  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  defended  Hardy,  called  a  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  as  a  witness.  The 
case  is  so  fully  in  point  that  I  will  read  from  it  pretty  largely : 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  call  back  this  gentleman  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  one  ques- 
tion, which  I  could  not  with  propriety  ask  him  before ;  you  stated,  in  your  former  exanuu- 
tion,  your  personal  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  your  transactions  with  him 
before ;  dia  you  ever  hear  him  state  what  nis  plan  of  reform  was  7 

Yes,  I  have ;  he  always  stated  it  to  be  the  Duke  of  Richfliond*s  plan — ^universal  aoffnfe 
and  annual  Parliaments. 

Was  that  said  to  you  publicly,  or  in  the  privacy  of  confidence  ? 

It  was  said  publicly.    And  he  sold  me  some  copies  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  letter. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generrai..  I  really  must  object  to  this  sort  of  examination. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Then  I  will  not  defend  this  question.  I  am  persuaded  your  lordship 
will  not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  that  evidence  which  has  been  received  tor 
every  prisoner,  under  similar  circumstances,  from  the  earliest  times  of  our  histoir  to  tbe 
present  moment.  I  am  sorry  to  consume  the  time  of  the  court,  but  if  I  am  called  upon  I 
will  repeat  to  your  lordships,  verbatim^  from  the  State  Trials,  various  qiiestions,  upon  simil&r 
occasions,  put  by  different  prisoners,  by  consent  of  all  the  judges,  all  the  attorney  genersli, 
and  solicitor  generals,  and  counsel  for  the  Crown.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  the  qnestioB 
is  objected  to  or  not.  * 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  is. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  will  proceed,  and  I  have  much  more  pleasure  in  doing  it  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  attorney  general  conducted  himself  recently,  because  the  moment  it  w«5 
stated  as  a  proceeding  which,  we  thought,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  prisoner,  and  coosUt* 
ent  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  he  instantly  acceded  to  its  production ;  therefore,  iudepeiideQi 
of  satisfying  your  lordships,  if  I  can  satisfy  my  learned  friend  that  we  are  in  the  re^^ 
course,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  be  sorry  himself  that  this  prisoner  should  be  deprived  of 
the  advantage  all  others  have  enjoyed. 

Then  this  great  advocate  proceeds  to  give  the  cases  from  tbe  State  Tmls 
upon  tbe  point  that  I  am  now  considering — tbe  declarations  of  a  prisoner  a^  evi- 
dence of  bis  intent,  wbetber  it  were  unlawful  or  lawful,  in  the  matter  as  to  which 
be  is  charged. 

I  read  from  page  1068  : 

Now,  what  is  the  present  case  7  The  prisoner  is  charged  with  the  overt  acts,  which  I  d^ 
not  repeat,  because  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  them. 

We  are  charged  witb  overt  acts  in  issuing  this  order. 

But  he  is  not  charged  with  the  commission  of  those  acts  as  substantive  acts,  but  be  i) 
charged  with  having  in  his  mind  the  wicked  and  detestable  purpose  of  aiming  at  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  king,  to  put  down  and  bring  the  king  to  death,  and  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  thi: 
most  detestable  imagination  he  did  the  specific  acts  charged  upon  the  record. 

As  we  are  cbarged  bere  witb  intent,  not  to  put  down  tbe  king,  but  to  put  down 
Congress,  and  our  detestable  acts  are  to  put  a  tool  in  tbe  War  Department  to 
control  tbe  requisitions,  and  another  tool  in  tbe  Treasury  Department  to  get 
bold  of  tbe  money. 

Mr.  Erskine  continues  : 

That  is  to  say,  that  he  a^preed  to  assemble  a  convention  to  be  held  which  was  not  hdd- 
that  he  conspired  to  hold  it,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  rule  and  authority  of  thp 
country,  and  not  that  alone,  but  that  he  consented  to  hold  such  convention,  which  conven- 
tion, in  his  mind,  was  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  subversion  of  the  government,  *&«! 
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tbftt  lie  did  ag^rea  to  assemble  tbat  convention  for  the  purpose  of  that  subversion  in  fulfil- 
meot,  not  tbat  the  other  is  the  consequence  of  it,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  detestable  purpose 
of  compassing  the  king*s  death. 

Here,  then,  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the  question  which  the  jury  have  to  try :  and  I 
think  I  may  appeal  to  what  passed  in  the  court  on  Saturday,  that  I  did  not  seek  to  lay 
doim  other  rules  of  evidence  than  those  that  have  been  most  recentTy  stated,  and  those  that 
haye  been  determined  in  ancient  times. 

Now  he  comes  to  the  cases  : 

The  counsel  for  Lord  Oeorge  Qordon  were  the  present  Lord  Kenyon,  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  and  myself,  who  have  now  the  nonor  to  speak  to  the  court ;  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Middleton  (the  first  witnes.i,  and,  therefore,  his  examination 
fell  to  me  as  junior  in  the  case)  these  questions — I  should  tell  your  lordships,  to  make  it  more 
intelligible,  that  the  great  object  was  to  see  what  intention  Lord  George  Ghordon  had,  which 
conid  oe  collected  only  from  what  passed  before — "Did  you,  at  any  of  these  numerous  meet- 
ings of  this  Protestant  Association,  which  you  attended  from  the  tiii.e  Lord  George  Gordon 
became  president  of  that  society,"  (which  was  two  years  before,)  '*  till  the  29th  of  May*' — 

That  was  the  "  eulmination  "  of  Lord  George  Ghordon 's  condact : 

— "  till  the  29th  of  May ;  did  you  ever  hear  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  his  public  speeches  in 
that  association,  make  use  of  any  expressions  which  showed  any  disloyal  or  unconstitutional 
intentions  in  him  /" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  says  the. witness;  "the  very  reverse."     Now,  continues 
Erskine  : 

Now,  compare  this  with  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask ;  a  cunning,  artful  man  might  stand 
up  m  a  Protestant  association,  and  hold  forth  great  professions  when  he  meant  the  contrary  ;- 
bat  no  man,  who  renoses  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  building  himself  upon  the 
honor  and  honesty  or  his  friend,  when  he  tells  him  what  his  object  is,  will  deceive  him. 
Good  God !  if  I  were  to  ask  people,  did  not  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  Corresponding  Society,  say 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was  his  object,  he  mi^ht  say  it  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  afterwards  being  given  in  evidence,  that  he  had  publicly  avowed  that ;  if  that  may  be 
sftked,  how  is  it  possible  to  oppose  the  other  ?  The  examination  then  goes  on :  "Did  all  his 
speeches,  delivered  as  president,  meet  with  your  approbation ;  and  did  it  appear  to  you  that 
his  views  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  whole  associated  body?"  ** Quite  so."  **  Did  you 
ever  hear  Lord  George  Gordon  make  use  of  any  expressions  as  if  he  meant  to  repeal  this  bill 
hy  force  of  arms  ?"     *'  Not  in  the  least."     **  Were  the  meetings  open  7"  and  so  on. 

Again : 

The  next  case  I  shall  state  is  that  of  my  Lord  Russell,  who  was  indicted  for  compassing 
the  king's  death,  and  the  overt  act  was  consulting  to  raise  rebellion  and  to  seize  the  king's 
fniards.  In  his  defence  he  called  many  persons  of  quality  to  speak  to  his  affection  toward 
the  government,  and  his  detestation  of  riflings  against  it — I  will  pause  here  a  minute.  Why, 
a  man  might  have  a  great  deal  of  affection  to  the  government  in  the  year  172:^  and  might 
change  upon  the  subject,  but  yet  the  criminal  law  of  England  looks  out  industriously  to  see 
how  it  can  interfere  in  favor  of  liberty  and  life,  not  tnring  how  it  can  shut  out  the  light,  but 
how  it  can  let  it  shine  in ;  even  that  question,  which  I  do  not  think  one  of  the  strictest,  was 
jtuffered  to  be  let  in,  because  Dr.  Burnet  had  had  a  lon^  acquaintance  with  Lord  Russell,  and 
liord  Roasell  might  not  have  conceived  the  purpose  ot  rebellion  till  a  short  time  before  ;  but 
I  shall  ask  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man's  mind  was  full  of  this  conspiracy — 

As  we  do  here— the  time  of  this  intent ;  no  other  time*- 

bat  I  shall  ask,  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man's  mind  was  so  fall  of  conspiracy,  so 
horrible  in  its  nature,  what  were  the  sentiments  which  he  was  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  his 
friend  m  the  object  of  all  these  societies  ? 

*' Doctor  Burnet,"  (says  Lord  Russell,)  ''if  you  please  to  give  some  account  of  mv  con- 
versation 7*'  Doctor  Burnet  says:  *'  I  have  had  the  honor  to  he  known  to  my  Lord  Russell 
several  years,  and  he  hath  declared  himself  with  much  confidence  to  me,  and  he  always, 
upon  a)l  occasions,  expressed  himself  against  all  risings."  Now  this  is  not  character  to  say 
that  Lord  Rassell  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  ;  no,  this  is  evidence  of  conversation  ;  my  Lord 
Russell  declared  it  so ;  therefore  it  is  not  that  you  are  to  raise  a  probability  upon  the  subject 
by  the  general  nature  of  a  man's  character,  or  what  you  think  of  him ;  but  it  shall  be  allowed  to 
witnesses  to  aay  what  the  person  trying  has  expressed,  because  it  raises  an  intrinsic  improba- 
bijjty  of  his  being  gfuilty  of  the  crime  imputea  to  him.  Doctor  Burnet  says  :  **-Ue  alwavs 
expreased  hioaaelf  against  all  risings  ;  and  when  be  spoke  of  some  people  that  would  provoke 
to  it,  he  ezpreased  himself  so  determined  agaiost  that  matter  I  think  no  man.  could  do  more." 

^oWf  what  we  expect  to  prove  is,  that,  so  far  from  there  being,  any  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  .select  a  tool  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office, 
he  asked  first  the  General  of  the  army,  Grant,  and  when  he  failed  him,  who 
nextl     The  next  most  honored  soldier  that  we  have,  Sherman.    He  was  a  tool! 
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It  was  the  President's  purpose,  tbey  say,  to  put  a  tool  there  I  That  was  life 
inteut,  to  find  a  man  who  could  take  a  bribe,  by  brevet  perhaps,  and,  haTing 
found  such  a  man  as  that,  put  him  there !  They  say  he  did  find  such  a  man  Id 
Thomas,  **  a  disgraced  officer."  Well,  if  that  was  his  intent  in  the  fall;  if  with 
that  intent  he  put  Cooper  in  the  Treasury,  it  must  have  been  with  that  intent 
he  would  put  Sherman  in  the  War  Office.  Before  he  thought  of  Thomas  at  all, 
before  he  thought  of  any  subordinate,  he  took  one  of  the  most  honored  officers 
of  the  land,  and  said  to  him  :  '*  Gome  now,  take  this  office ;  you  are  fit  to  be 
my  tool — take  this  office,  not  to  carry  it  on  as  you  carried  on  this  great  war, 
not  to  remain  a  trusted  and  honorable  man,  but  to  become  my  subordinate  and 
my  tool !"  Will  the  gentleman  say  that  the  President  at  that  time  had  an 
intent  to  seize  upon  the  requisitions  of  that  department,  to  get  a  man  there  who 
would  send  an  improper  requisition  over  to  the  Treasury,  as  he  got  a  maa  in  the 
Treasury,  as.  they  say,  to  honor  an  improper  requisiticm — that  the  President 
had  put  him  there  to  drive  Congress  out  of  these  halls,  and  that  he  intended  to 
put  Sherman  there  to  become  his  tool  1  Would  the  gentleman  dare  to  say  that! 
Would  the  President,  in  the  first  place,  have  dared  to  make  such  a  propositioQ 
to  such  a  man  as  General  Sherman  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  SenatCf  if  you  are  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  President 
intended  to  carry  out  an  unlawful  purpose  by  appointing  Cooper,  that  he  intruded 
to  carry  out  the  same  unlawful  purpose  by  appointing  Thomas,  how  docs  it 
happen  that  you  do  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  arising  from  his 
attempt  to  get  such  a  man  as  General  Sherman,  that  could  not  be  made  a  tool 
of?     And  yet  this  is  all  to  be  shut  out  from  the  defence  of  the  President! 

In  the  cases  that  I  have  put,  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
who  was  indicted  for  a  treasonable  speech  made  on  a  certain  day — 1  forget  thti 
date — before  a  certain  association,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into  proof  running 
through  a  period  of  two  years  before  that  in  meetings  of  that  same  association, 
that,  instead  of  encouraging  risings  or  insnrrections,  he  had  set  his  face  against 
them.  All  that  was  admitted,  although  it  was  begun  two  years  prior  to  the 
declaration  for  which  he  was  indicted,  and,  indeed,  more  than  two  yeartf  befon^i 
cex*tainly  not  clustering  about  the  same  time,  not  during  the  time  when  they  saj 
the  intent  arose,  but  long  prior  to  that  time,  when,  in  fact,  his  intent  may  have 
been  honest ;  for  in  two  years  a  man  may  change  his  intent.  They  might  hase 
said  at  that  time,  '*  You  have  gone  too  far  back ;  the  question  is  as  to  yom- 
intent  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  ;  as  to  your  intent  of  the  time  when  wt 
have  given  evidence  against  you."  Lord  George  Gordon  went  back  two  year* 
behind  that.  We  stop  within  the  time  which  they  have  fixed  themselves.  We 
do  not  ask  to  give  any  testimony  as  to  the  President's  intent  before  the  acts 
which  they  have  brought  forward  to  raise  a  presumption  of  guilt  agoin^  him. 

They  began  in  the  fall  of  1867  with  the  appointment  of  Cooper,  as  tlieysaj* 
This  is  in  the  subsequent  winter,  when  Sherman  is  here,  right  in  tiie  middle  of 
this  transaction.  The  President,  as  they  say,  had  this  intent  all  along  before 
the  act  had  culminated ;  that  is,  had  ended,  had  reached  its  consummatioD— aii 
that  time,  they  say,  the  bad  intent  was  in  the  President's  mind,  and  they  ns^ 
every  circumstance  they  can  against  him  to  raise  the  presumption  that  he 
intended  to  carry  it  out.  Now,  we  want  to  show  his  acts  and  his  declaratioiij 
during  that  time  to  dissipate  this  idea  that  the  President  had  any  unlawfal 
intent,  to  show  that  he  was  not  seeking  after  a  tool,  but  seeking  for  an  hone?i. 
honorable,  high-minded  soldier — to  do  what?  That  which  was  unlawfoU 
No ;  but  to  do  that  which  the  President  thought  belonged  to  him.  We  will 
show  you  that  he  asked  General  Sherman  if  he  would  take  that  office  upon  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  then  said  to  General  Sherman 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  not  allowable. 

Mr.  Stanbkrv.  What !  that  I  cannot  state  what  we  are  going  to  prove  I  1 
insist  on  it  as  a  right. 


^ 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  insist  that  it  is  never  done  in  any  court. 

Mr.  Stan B BUY.  If  the  Senate  choose  to  stop  me  I  will  stop  ;  but  I  hope  I 
?hall  be  allowed  to  state  wbat  I  expect  to  prove.  I  have  been  too  long  at  the 
bar  not  to  know  that  I  have  that  right.  The  gentleman  may  answer  my  argu- 
ment, but  I  hope  he  will  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  you  look  at  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand  you 
will  fiud  that  Erskine  stopped  the  attorney  general  in  precisely  the  same  case 
from  which  you  have  quoted,  and  said,  "  You  mtist  not  read  a  letter." 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  "Must  not  read  a  letter!"  I  am  not  reading  a  letter ;  I 
am  stating  what  I  expect  to  prove,  and  the  gentleman  takes  me  up.  He  does 
not  understand  where  he  is  or  where  I  am.  He  puts  an  intent  into  my  mind 
that  I  have  not  got,  as  he  seems  to  have  the  very  good  faculty  of  putting 
intents  into  every  man's  mind.  VVe  expect  to  show  that  the  President  not 
only  asked  General  Sherman  to  take  this  position,  but  told  him  then  distinctly 
what  his  purpose  was,  and  that  was  to  put  that  office  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
drive  Mr.  Stanton  into  the  courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  wholly  unprofessional  and  improper. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  judge  of  that.  Erskine  in  this  argument  introduces  a 
great  many  cases,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  read ;  but  finally  the  question 
which  he  put  was  allowed  to  be  put  and  was  answered,  and  I  understand  the 
decision  in  Hardy's  case  has  gone  into  the  text-books  as  law.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  Hardy's  case.  I  will  ask  any  lawyer  who  has  ever  tridft  a 
case  where  the  question  was  the  intention,  and  where  the  case  made  against  his 
client  was  of  facts  from  which  a  presumption  of  intention  was  pretended  to  be 
raised  by  the  prosecution,  may  he  not  show  contemporaneous  acts,  acts  cover- 
ing the  same  time  as  those  used  against  him,  declarations  within  the  same  time 
with  those  used  against  him ;  may  he  not  be  allowed  to  resort  to  these  to  rebut 
the  criminal  intention,  and  to  show  tdat  his  intention  was  fair,  honest,  and  legal  ? 
Undoubtedly  such  is  the  law,  and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  we  ask  the  intro- 
duction of  the  testimony  of  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  senators,  I  was  quite  willing  to  put 
this  case  to  the  judgment  of  both  lawyers  and  laymen  of  the  Senate  without  a 
word  of  argament ;  and  I  only  speak  now  to  "  the  lawyers,"  because  the  learned 
connsel  for  the  President  emphasizes  that  word  as  though  he  expected  some 
peculiar  advantage  from  speaking  to  the  lawyers  of  the  b'enate.  All  the  rules 
of  evidence  are  founded  upon  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  as  experience  in  the 
courts  of  law  has  shown  what  is  most  likely  or  unlikely  to  elicit  truth,  and  they 
address  themselves  just  as  well  to  the  layman  as  they  do  to  the  lawyer.  There 
ifl  no  gentleman  in  tiie  Senate,  nay,  there  is  no  gentleman  anywhere,  that  can- 
not understand  this  question  of  evidence;  and  if  the  plain  rules  of  fair  judg- 
ment and  fair  examination  are  applied  to  it,  as  I  doubt  not  they  will  be,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

I  agree  that  I  labor,  not  under  any  weight  of  the  argument  that  has  just  been 
put  forward  against  me,  but  labor  imder  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  who,  deciding  without  argument,  has  told  the  Senate  that  in  his 
opinion  this  came  within  the  previous  ruling,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  ruling 
of  yesterday.  If  it  did  I  should  not  for  a  moment  have  troubled  the  Senate, 
because  I  have  long  since  learned,  however  they  may  be  against  me,  to  bow  to 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  before  which  I  am. 

But  this  is  entirely  another  and  a  different  case.  In  order  to  understand  it  let 
us  see  what  is  the  exact  question.  The  exact  question  is,  "  In  that  interview," 
to  wit,  on  the  14th  of  January,  "  what  conversations  took  place  between  the 
President  and  you  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  ?"  "  What  cimver- 
aation ;"  it  does  not  ask  for  acts  now ;  pray,  gentlemen,  keep  the  distinction. 
"  What  conversation  took  place  between  you  ?"  is  the  question,  and  upon 
that  the  Senate  will  vote. 
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Now,  Low  is  this  attempted  to  be  supported  ?  I  agree  that  the  firet  part  of 
the  argument  made  by  the  learned  Attorney  General  was  the  very  beat  one  he 
ever  made  in  his  life,  because  it  consisted  mostly  in  reading  what  I  had  said. 
[Laughter.]  He  put  the  question,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  so,  I  trust,  without 
any  immodesty,  because  he  adopted  all  I  said  as  his  own,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  I  ever  had  paid  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  argument, 
senators,  when  I  made  it  to  you;  I  hoped  it  would  convince  yon  that  it  was 
right ;  but  it  failed.  If  it  can  be  any  better  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  Attoroej 
General  I  d'esire  to  see  the  result.  I  was  arguing  about  putting  in  the  Presi- 
dent's act  in  appointing  Mr,  Cooper.  I  tried  in  every  way  I  could  to  get  it 
before  you ;  I  tried  to  show  you  that  you  ought  to  permit  me  to  do  so ;  but  hy 
an  almost  solid  vote  you  said  I  should  not.  I  said,  "  I  can  prove  the  intent." 
My  argument  failed  to  convince  you.  Will  it  do  any  better  when  read  by  the 
musical  voice  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  ?  I  think  not.  Of  course  you  will  allow 
me  to  have  so  much  self-gratnlation  as  still  to  say  that  I  think  it  ought  to  bare 
convinced  you.     I  only  bow  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not. 

But  the  point  was  there  that  I  was  attempting  to  prove,  not  a  declaration  d 
Mr.  Johnson,  but  his  act  in  putting  in  Cooper ;  here  they  ask  for  conversations. 
We  failed  ;  the  8enate  decided  that  we  could  not  put  in  any  act  except  sucli  as 
was  charged  in  the  articles.  We  do  not  charge  in  the  articles  an  attempt  to 
bribe,  or  use  as  a  tool,  the  gentleman  who  is  on  the  stand,  for  whom  we  all  hare 
so  liigh  a  respect.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  that  appreciation  of  him. 
Whatever  appreciation  the  President  might  have,  we  never  had  that  What 
do  we  cha;  ge  1  We  charge  that  he  used  the  man  whom  we  saw  on  the  stand 
here  before  as  a  tool,  and  judge  ye  on  your  consciences  whether  he  is  not  on 
his  appearance  here  a  fit  instrument.  Judge  ye!  Judge  ye!  You  have  seen 
him — ^a  weak,  vacillating,  vain  old  man,  just  fit  to  be  pampered  by  a  little  pride 
to  do  things  which  no  man  and  no  patriot  would  dare  do.  Why,  let  me  call 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  him.  On  this  stand  here  yesterday  he  wa< 
going  on  to  say  that  his  conversation  was  playful  to  Karsner,  playful  to  Wil- 
keson  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  that  was  not  so«  that  that  did  not  pat  him  in  a 
dignified  position,  he  swung  back  to  the  truth,  and  told  us  he  meant  to  have 
force  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  use  force  to 
the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No;  to  break  a  door;  but  when  he  thought  of  shedding  blood 
he  retracted  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  he  remained  of  that  mind  until  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  he  found  at  the  masquerade  ball  or  elsewhere 
to  change  his  mind  he  has  not  told  us  ;  nor  can  he  tell  us  when  he  changed  hid 
mind.  Am  I  not  right  ?  But  I  pass  from  that ;  I  am  only  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Now,  then,  how  is  this  attempted  to  be  supported?  The  learned  gentleman 
from  Ohio  says  what  ?  He  says  "  in  a  counterfeiter's  case  we  have  to  prove  the 
scienter,"  Yes,  true  ;  and  how  ?  By  showing  the  passage  of  other  counterfeit 
bills  ?  Yes ;  but,  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear,  in  a  case  of  counterfeiting,  the 
counterfeiter  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  bill  was  bad  by  proving  that  at 
some  other  time  he  passed  a  good  bill  1  Is  not  that  the  proposition  ?  We  tiy 
the  counterfeit  bill,  which  we  have  nailed  to  the  counter,  of  the  2l8t  of  Febru- 
ary ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  did  not  issue  it,  he  wants  to  show  that  ho 
passed  a  good  bill  on  the  14th  of  January.  It  does  not  take  a  lawyer  to  under- 
stand that.     That  is  the  proposition. 
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•We  prove  that  a  counterfeiter  passed  a  bad  bill :  I  am  following  the  illustra- 
tion of  my  learned  opponent.  Having  proved  that  he  passed  a  bad  bill,  what 
is  the  evidence  he  proposes  ?  That  at  some  other  time  he  told  somebody  else, 
a  good  man,  that  he  would  not  pass  bad  money,  to  give  it  the  strongest  form  ; 
and  you  are  asked  to  vote  it  on  that  reason.  I  take  the  illustration.  Is  there 
any  authority  brought  for  that  ?     No. 

What  is  the  next  ground  ?  The  next  is  that  it  is  in  order  to  show  Andrew 
Johnson's  good  character.  If  they  will  put  that  in  testimony  I  will  open  the 
door  widely.  We  shall  have  no  objection  whenever  they  offer  that.  I  will 
take  all  that  is  said  of  him  by  all  good  and  loyal  men,  whether  for  probity, 
patriotism  or  any  other  matter  that  they  choose  to  put  in  issue.  But  how  do 
they  propose  to  prove  good  character  ?  By  showing  what  he  said  to  a  gentle- 
man. Did  you  ever  hear  of  good  character,  lawyers  of  the  Senate;  laymen  of 
the  Senate,  did  you  ever  hear  a  good  character  proved  in  that  way  ?  A  man's 
character  is  in  issue.  Does  he  call  up  one  of  his  neighbors  and  ask  what  the 
man  told  him  about  his  character  ?  No ;  the  general  speech  of  people  in  the 
community,  what  was  publicly  known  and  said  of  him,  is  the  point,  and  upon 
that  went  Hardy's  case. 

Now,  then,  lawyers  of  the  Senate,  I  have  never  seen  before  cited  in  the  course 
of  an  argument  on  the  law  the  speeches  of  counsel.  I  thought  it  was  not 
within  the  common  usage  of  the  profession.  Am  I  not  right,  lawyers  of  the 
Senate ;  and  yet  page  after  page  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  going 
forward  lu  every  way  that  he  could  to  save  the  life  of  his  client,  has  been  citea 
here  to  the  Senate  to  govern  them  as  a  precedent.  A  more  unprofessional  act  I 
never  knew. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  must  ask  the  gentleman  to  cease  these 
Btatements  of  "unprofessional"  matter.  I  read — I  wish  the  gentleman  to 
attend  to  what  I  say  now — I  read  only  so  much  of  the  argument  of  Ersk- 
ine as  showed  the  application  of  the  cases  which  I  read  from  Erskine's  speech. 
That  was  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  attended  with  care  to  what  was  said ;  I  had  the 
book  in  my  hand  and  followed  the  gentleman ;  the  argument  of  the  counsel 
only  was  read ;  and  now,  to  show  the  application  of  that  particular  case,  let  me 
ask  what  the  qnestion  there  was.  The  question  was,  what  were  the  public 
declarations  of  Mr.  Hardy  ?  He  was  accused  of  having  made  a  speech  and 
made  a  series  of  speeches  which  were  held  to  be  treasonable.  Then  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  his  character  as  a  loyal  man,  and  upon  that  the  discussion 
aro9e  from  which  citations  have  been  made ;  and  when  the  discussion  finally 
terminated,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  what  was  the  question  ?  I  read  from  page 
1096  of  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  State  Trials  : 

Bid  you  before  the  time  of  this  convention  being  held,  which  w  impaied  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
ever  bear  from  him  what  his  objects  were— whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that 
biuiDess? 

I  have  very  oflen  conversed  with  him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan  of  reform  ; 
he  always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  said  that  will  be  the  plan  that  will 
l>e  adopted  in  the  end.  I  disagreed  with  him  about  that,  and  that  occasioned  it  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  marked  in  mj  memory ;  we  disputed  about  it,  and  he  always  obstinately 
adhered  to  it,  and  stated  that  to  be  the  object  of  the  society,  and  his  whole  object. 

Was  this  said  in  the  confidence  of  private  regard  or  in  public  company,  where  it  might  be 
said  ostentatiously  7 

I  was  never  in  public  company  with  him ;  he  and  another  person  were  with  me  one  night, 
and  I  have  had  long  and  freqnent  conyersations  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

From  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  tmth? 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  simple,  honest  man. 

Mr.  Attonuy  General.  If  this  had  been  stated  at  first  to  be  the  qnestion  meant  to  be 
aaked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objection  I  conld  have  to  it. 

And  if  they  will  ask  General  Sherman  or  anybody  else  what  is  Andrew  John- 
son's character  for  sincerity  and  truth  I  will  not  object,  I  assure  you.  That 
was  the  whole  question  about  which  the  dispute  arose  in  Hardy's  case ;  and 
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the  Attorney  General  finally  said  "  if  I  had  known  that  was  what  yon  are  after 
I  never  should  have  objected.'* 

What  was  Lord  George  Gordon's  case  ?  This  is  an  illustration  of  tb^  diffi- 
culty of  reading  from  the  arguments  of  counsel,  whether  they  are  made  here  bj 
me  or  made  by  Lord  Erskine  in  regard  to  Gordon's  trial.  We  are  on  one  side 
when  we  are  arguing  our  cause,  and  we  are  apt  to  get  our  minds  somewhat 
biased.  What  was  Lord  George  Gordon's  case  ?  Lord  George  GU>rdon  was 
accused  of  treason  in  leading  a  mob  of  Protestants  against  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment;  and  there,  in  order  to  show  his  intention,  there  were  allowed  to  be  put  in 
evidence  against  him  the  cnes  of  the  mob  made  publicly  and  orally  as  part  of 
the  re9  gesta.  To  meet  that,  what  was  the  defence  ?  The  defence  was  tke 
insanity  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  upon  that  defence,  and  upon  the  wbole 
case  they  went  into  the  widest  possible  range.  Let  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  come  in  and  prove — which  is  the  best  defence  they  have  got — ^that  Andrew 
Johnson  is  insane,  and  we  shall  then  go  into  all  his  conversations  to  see  whether 
he  talked  or  acted  like  a  sane  man»  on  which  idea  in  that  case  the  defence  went 
into  Lord  George  Gordon's  acts  and  sayings,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Then,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  is  said  about  this  ?  They  then  go  into 
Lord  William  Kussell's  case.  Lord  liussell's  case  was  one  of  those  so  elo- 
quently denounced  by  the  gentleman  who  opened  for  the  President  yesterday 
as  one  of  those  cases  occurring  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  which  b 
would  not  appeal  to  for  authority.  They  do  drink  at  our  fountain  sometiroe^ 
They  have  got  back  now  to  those  cases  which  they  would  lay  aside  yesterday. 
They  have  come  back  to  them  to-day ;  but  what  was  there  ?  The  whole  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  Lord  William  Russell's  character  for  loyalty.  The  question 
asked  the  witness  was,  what  was  his  character  for  loyalty,  to  which  the  reply  was 
*'good."  Then  he  was  asked  "  How  long  have  you  known  him?"  and  he  replied 
"I  have  known  him  some  time."  Then  came  the  question  *'  Did  you  ever  bear 
him  express  himself  against  the  King  and  against  the  government  ?"  to  which  the 
answer  was  *'  No ;"  and  then  followed  the  question,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  him 
express  himself  in  favor  of  insurrection  ?"  and  the  answer  was  **  No."  That  id 
precisely  as  every  lawyer  here  has  heai^d  the  question  of  character  inquired 
into.  The  question  is,  "  What  is  the  character  of  such  a  man  for  truth  ?"  The 
witness  says  **  Good."  That  is  not  putting  in  hearsay.  That  is  to  get  a  nega- 
tive. In  that  case  they  were  not  asking  for  what  Lord  Russell  said,  but  thej 
were  offering  to  prove  that  he  did  not  say  anything  that  was  treasonable,  not 
what  he  did  say ;  and  that  was  upon  the  question  of  his  good  character. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  other  point  upon  which  this  is  pressed,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  strong  point  in  the  case,  because  my  friend  said  a^he 
opened  it,  "  this  is  very  vital,"  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  by  possibility  he  mig^bt 
in  some  way  be  able  to  fright  you  from  your  propriety.  If  it  is  a  very  vital 
matter  you  will  pardon  me  for  arguing  it  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Staxbbry.  Will  the  learned  manager  allow  me  one  moment  ?  In  regarii 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  case,  he  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  reading  the  question,  which 
was  not  the  one  at  all  I  was  upon.     He  read  as  to  general  character. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  I  say  I  have  fallen  into  no  such  error. 

Mr.  StaiNBBRY.  One  moment,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  I  cannot  allow  you  to  interpolate  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  that  I  did  not  cite  correctly. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  One  moment  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  cannot  spare  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  wish  to  show  only  that  the  very  question  was  put  and 
answered  under  the  decision  of  the  court  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  read  the  only  question  that 
was  put  and  directly  after  it  was  allowed  to  be  put 

Mr.  Stanbkby.  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  my  associate. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Certainly.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  case  you  will 
find  it,  sir.  I  began  with  "  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine/'  and 
I  read  from  there  to  where  the  attorney  general  said,  **  If  this  had  been  stated 
at  first  to  be  the  question  meant  to  be  asked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objec- 
tion I  could  have  to  it."  I  read  from  where  the  court  decided  down  to  where 
the  question  was  put  and  answered,  and  to  what  the  attorney  general  said  about 
it.  Therefore  I  made  no  mistake.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion 
and  leaving  out  a  portion  of  a  man's  speech,  and  then  commenting  upon  it. 

Now,  senators,  what  is  the  other  point  ?  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  feel  any 
trouble  about.  That  is  that  some  gentlemen  may  think  that  this  question 
comes  within  the  decision  of  yesterday.  Yesterday  we  objected  to  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  after  we  said  the  conspiracy  had  culminated.  It  was  claimed 
that  they  had  a  right  to  put  in  what  he  said  when  Thomas  reported  back  to 
him,  and  the  Senate  decided  that  it  should  be  put  in ;  but  now  they  propose  to 
go  a  month  prior  to  that  time,  and  they  propose  to  go  over  a  space  of  time 
where  we  offered  evidence  to  prove  the  President's  bad  intent,  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ruled  it  out.  I  allude  to  Cooper's  case.  We  offered  to 
prove  that  in  December  he  put  Cooper  in,  and  what  Cooper  was  doing  in  order 
to  show  the  President's  bad  intent ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  offer  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ruled  that 
out ;  and  now  the  gentlemen  propose  to  go  on  and  show  what  the  President  said 
to  General  Sherman. 

One  argument  which  I  used  to  appeal  to  prejudice  is  that  I  stated  that  the 
President  was  seeking  for  tools.  I  said  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  said  that 
he  never  found  one  in  General  Sherman.  What  I  mean  to  say,  and  what  will 
appear  to  you  and  the  country,  is  that  he  was  seeking  for  somebody  by  whom  he 
might  get  Mr.  Stanton  out ;  some  gentleman  of  the  army.  First  he  tried  Grant ; 
then  he  wanted  to  get  General  Sherman  in,  so  that  when  General  Sherman,  not 
wanting  the  cares  of  office  upon  him  for  a  moment,  ready  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
any  time,  should  resign  and  leave,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  he  doubtless  would, 
he  could  then  put  in  somebody  else.  He  went  along ;  he  began  with  Grant, 
and  be  went  down  through  Grant  and  down  through  Sherman  and  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  down,  down,  until  he  struck  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  then  he  found 
the  man  who  could  be  put  in.  Now,  the  gentlemen  propose  to  offer  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  find  a  tool  in  General  Sherman,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Senate 
that  he  did  not  find  one  in  Thomas !  Do  these  two  things  hold  together  ?  Does 
one  belong  to  the  other  ?  Because  he  did  not  find  a  tool,  a  proper  man  to  be 
made  an  ad  interim  Secretary,  and  to  sit  in  his  cabinet  as  an  ad  interim  Secre- 
tary, in  General  Sherman,  does  that  prove  that  therefore  he  did  not  find  a 
proper  man  in  Thomas  % 

Uut,  then,  look  at  the  vehicle  of  proof.  What  is  the  vehicle  of  proof?  They 
do  not  propose  to  prove  it  by  his  acts.  When  they  are  offered  I  shall  be  willing 
to  \iii  them  go  in.  Let  them  offer  any  act  of  the  President  about  that  time, 
either  prior  or  since,  and  I  shall  not  object,  although  the  Senate  ruled  out  an 
act  in  Cooper's  case.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  prove  it  ?  "  What  conver- 
sation took  place  between  the  President  and  you  ?"  I  agree,  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate — I  repeat  it  even  after  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made — that  you  are  a 
law  unto  yourselves.  You  have  a  right  to  receive  or  reject  any  testimony.  All 
the  common  law  can  do  for  you  is,  that  being  the  accumulation  of  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  years  of  trial,  it  may  afford  some  guide  to  you ;  but  you  can 
override  it.  You  have  no  right,  however,  to  override  the  principles  of  justice 
and  e(|uity,  and  to  allow  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  preju- 
diced by  the  conversations  of  the  criminal  they  present  at  your  bar,  made  in  his 
own  defence  before  the  acts  done  which  the  people  complain  of.  That  I  may, 
I  trust,  without  offence  say ;  because  there  is  a  law  that  must  govern  us  at  any 
and  all  times,  and  the  single  question  is — I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Senate 
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with  it  before,  and  never  will  again  on  this  question  of  conversation — ^what  limit 
is  there  1  If  this  is  allowable  you  may  put  in  his  conversations  with  everybody; 
you  may  put  in  his  conversations  with  newspaper  reporters — and  heis  veryfite 
with  those,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  newspapers.  If  he  has  a  right  to  convene 
with  General  Sherman  about  this  case  and  put  that  in,  I  do  not  see  why  he  baa 
not  a  right  to  converse  with  Mack,  and  John,  and  Joe,  and  J.  B.,  and  J.  B.  S„ 
and  T.  R.  S.,  and  X.  L.  W.,  or  whoever  he  may  talk  with,  and  put  all  that  in. 

I  take  it  there  is  no  law  which  makes  a  conversation  with  General  Sbernan 
any  more  competent  than  a  conversation  with  any  other  man.  And  where  are 
you  going  to  stop  in  this  trial  1  Go  on  thus  and  they  will  get  the  forty,  the  siitr, 
the  ninety,  the  one  hundred  days^ — more  than  the  forty  they  first  asked,  by  gim- 
ply  calling  everybody  with  whom  the  President  has  had  conversation ;  foi  I 
believe  I  may  say  without  offence,  that  he  is  understood  to  be  a  great  conversa- 
tionalist, and  on  this  principle  they  may  introduce  proof  of  all  that  he  has  eaid 
to  everybody  else  about  that  time  about  the  case ;  and  if  we  may  believe  report, 
we  are  to  have  reporters  and  everybody  else  with  whom  the  President  has 
engaged  in  conversation. 

Allow  me  to  say  one  thing  further.     Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  said  in  your 
hearing  to  the  learned  counsel  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  for  him  to  state  what 
he  expected  to  prove ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  stating  it,  I   said  he  might 
imagine  any  possible  conversation.     I  objected  to  it,  because  he  thereby  p:ti 
before  the  court,  before  the  court  and  jury,  before  the  court  and  the  eoanfery,  a 
supposition  that  he  could  prove  that  thing.     That  is  what  it  is  done  for;  it^ 
an  argument  to  the  prejudice ;  and  I  thought  it  then  unprofessional,  and  I  state 
that  in  that  very  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in  Hardy's  case  the  attoreer 
general  of  England  offered  to  read  a  letter  found  in  Hardy's  possession  and  he 
began  to  read  it.    Erskine  objected,  and  said  "You  must  not  read  it  until  it  '^ 
allowed  to  go  in  evidence."     Said  he,  "  I  want  the  court  to  understand  what  is 
in  the  letter."     <*  It  cannot  be  read  for  that  purpose.     Argue  from  its  Bituation, 
argue  from  where  it  was  found,  argue  from  who  signed  it,  what  its  pcrtineDCT 
or  relevancy  is ;  but  you  cannot  read  the-  letter  and  put  it  in  before  the  conit 
and  jury  until  after  it  is  ruled  to  be  in  evidence."     The  gentleman  in  his  prac- 
tice— I  charge  it  upon  him  here — has  seen  hundreds  of  times  a  court  stop  coon* 
sel  and  say,  "  Hand  it  to  me ;  hand  the  paper  up  to  me ;  you  must  not  read  it 
until  after  it  is  ruled  upon."     I  objected  all  that  I  could,  but  an  aggregate  body 
like  this  of  course  could  not  stop  him  if  he  chose  to  go  on.     Now,  what  was 
said  after  he  had  argued  it  ?     He  said  he  wanted  to  show  that  the  PresidcDt 
had  tried  to  get  this  officer  of  the  army  to  take  the  War  Department,  so  tbat 
he  could  get  Stanton  out.     That  is  what  we  charge,  that  he  would  take  any- 
body, do  anything,  to  get  Stanton  out.     That  is  the  very  thing  we  charge.  He 
would  be  glad  to  get  General  Sherman  to  aid  him.     He  would  have  been  gkd 
to  get  General  Grant.     Failing  in  him  he  tries  General  Sherman.     Failing  is 
him  he  tries  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas,  the  hero  of  Nashville.    He 
failing,  he  is  willing  then  even  to  take  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  get  Stanton  oni- 
What  for  ?     The  late  Attorney  General  has  said  the  purpose  was  to  drive  St^c- 
ton  into  the  courts.    The  President  knew,  or  his  counsel  knew,  that  Stantoo 
could  not  go  into  the  courts  to  get  back  again.     There  is  no  proper  process. 

Let  them  state  the  process,  if  they  can,  by  which  Mr.  Stanton  was  to  be  rein- 
stated in  office.     I  think  they  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  show  to  the  Senate  snch 
a  process  as  they  will  to  show  that  where  a  geaeral  law  applies  to  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States  it  does  not  apply  to  the  District  of  Coliun-  ^ 
bia.     It  will  be  as  difficult  and  fully  as  troublesome  to  show  the  one  as  the  other. 

Now,  the  simple  question  comes  back  to  us,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  whicn 
you  are  to  rule.  Are  the  conversations  of  the  President  with  Greneral  Sherman 
evidence?     If  the  conversations  with  him  are  evidence,  is  not  every  converM- 
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lion  that  the  President  has  had  at  any  time  with  anybody  evidence  in  this  case  ? 
Where  is  the  distinction  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  some  incidental  questions, 
partly  of  professional  propriety,  have  arisen  and  been  discussed  at  some  length 
by  the  learned  manager.  Let  me  read  from  page  165  of  the  record  of  this  trial 
on  the  aaestion  of  stating  what  is  intended  to  be  proved. 

We  objected  to  certain  testimony,  and  then  this  occurred : 

Mr.  Manacrer  Butler.  The  object  is  to  show  the  intent  and  purpose  with  which  Greneral 
ThomM  went  to  the  War  Department  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  or  Febmary ;  that  he  went 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  taking  possession  by  force  ;  that  he  alleged  that  intent  and 
purpose;  that  in  consequence  of  that  allegation,  Mr.  Burleigh  invited  General  Moorhead 
and  went  up  to  the  War  Office.  The  conversation  which  I  expect  to  prove  is  this :  after  the 
Presideut  of  the  United  States  had  appointed  General  Thomas  and  given  him  directions  to 
Uke  the  War  Office,  and  after  he  haa  made  a  quiet  visit  there  on  the  21st,  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st  he  told  Mr.  Burleigh  that  the  next  day  he  was  going  to  take  possession  by  force. 
Mr.  Burleigh  said  to  him 

Mr.  Stakbery.  No  matter  about  that.     We  object  to  that  testimouy. 

Mr.  Manager  BUTLER.  Tou  do  not  know  what  you  object  to  if  you  do  not  hear  what  I 
offer. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  Read  on  :  **We  object  to  it,"  and  I  stopped. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  read  what  I  have  read,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Bnt  stopped  a  little  short. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  read  what  I  have  read.  Now,  sir,  we  come  to  the 
impropriety  of  my  learned  associate's  having  drawn  attention  to  the  pertinency 
of  what  appeared  in  argument  and  in  the  citation  of  authorities  upon  the  trial 
of  Uardy,  and  whether  that  question  was  pertinent  to  this  or  not.  Now,  I 
understand  the  question  which  was  there  discussed  related  exactly  to  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  conversations  between  the  accused  and  the  witness  produced  to  prove 
them,  antecedent  to  the  period  of  the  alleged  treason ;  and  it  all  resulted  in  this, 
on  page  1096  of  24  State  Trials  t 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  You  may  put  the  question  exactly  as  you  propose.  I  confess 
I  wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  all  discussion,  because  I  consider  what  we  are  doing,  and 
whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that  box,  who  are  suffering  by  every  moment's  uuuecessary 
deUy  Id  such  a  case  as  this. 

Mr.  Er^kine.  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  excuse  it ;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this  bar ; 
thij  is  a  very  public  place. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine : 
The  question  was  put  exactly  as  he  proposed. 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  conversation  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
ever  bear  from  him  what  his  objects  were^whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that  busi- 
ness? 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  the  conversation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  come  to  the  merits  of  this  question 
of  evidence.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  case.  Whenever  evidence  is  sought  to  be 
made  applicable  to  it,  it  is  a  crime  of  the  narrowest  dimensions  and  of  the  most 
puny  proportions  ;  it  exists  for  its  completion  and  for  its  guilt,  for  its  enormity 
and  for  its  claim  to  punishment,  upon  the  delivery  of  a  written  paper  by  the 
President  to  General  Thomas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  that  offence,  in  those  naked  proportions,  if  contrary  to  a  valid  law  and  if 
done  with  intent  which  makes  it  criminal  under  that  law,  the  Congress  in  the 
enactment  which  makes  it  indictable  has  permitted  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
eix  cents  and  no  more !  That  is  the  naked  dimension  of  the  mere  technical 
statutory  offence,  and  that  is  included  within  the  mere  act  of  tlie  delivery  of  a 
paper  unattended  by  any  grave  public  considerations  of  guilt  and  of  consequence 
that  should  attend  it  to  bring  it  into  judgment  here.  When  we  come  to  evidence, 
I  say  thus  puny  are  the  proportions  of  the  offence  that  thus  limited  the  range  to 
wbich  the  defendant  is  permitted  to  call  witnesses.     But  when  we  come  to  the 
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magnificence  of  the  accusation,  as  found  on  page  75,  italicised  by  the  managers, 
we  will  see  what  it  is : 

We  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  ioheoneinittnatm 
or  consequences  subversive  of  some  fundftvtental  or  essential  principle  of  gorerninent  or  higUj 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest^  and  this  may  consist  of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  c/ 
law,  of  an  official  oath^  or  of  duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  without  vieUHng  a 
positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improper 
purpose. 

Without  any  violation  of  law,  an  act  may  be  done  in  abase  of  discretionarj 
authority  with  improper  motives  or  for  an  improper  purpose  ;  and  thus  the  widest 
possible  range  is  opened  to  this  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  accusation,  to  bring 
within  the  range  of  guilt  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Bat  farther,  the 
claim  is  that  it  is  a  mistake,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that  it  is  a  question  of  |:uilt 
or  of  innocence  ;  but,  in  the  phrase  of  the  learned  managers,  "  Is  it  not  rathff 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  ?"    And  then,  on  page  77 : 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stated 
convened  as  a  constitutional  tribunal,  to  inquire  into  and  determine  whether  Andrew  JohD- 
son,  because  of  malversation  in  office,  is  longer  fit  to  retain  the  office  of  President  of  tin 
United  States. 

At  page  97  we  come  a  little  more  definitely  to  matter  bearing  upon  ibis 
question,  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  senators  to  this  : 

It  may  be  said  that  the  President  removed  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  very  purpose  of  testing  tbe 
constitutionality  of  this  law  before  ihe  courts,  and  the  question  is  asked,  vVill  you  cosdptnn 
him  as  for  a  crime  for  so  doing?  If  this  plea  were  a  true  one  it  ought  not  to  avail;  bet  it 
is  a  subterfuge.  We  shall  show  yon  that  he  has  taken  no  step  to  sabmit  the  question  to  anj 
court,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Then,  at  page  108,  we  are  told : 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  the  question  might  have  arisfn  ia 
the  mind  of  some  senator,  why  are  these  acts  of  the  President  only  presented  by  the  Hook 
when  history  informs  us  that  others  equally  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  Q^ 
more  so,  aud  others  of  equal  usurpation  of  powers,  if  not  greater,  are  passed  by  in  silence ' 

To  such  possible  inquiry  we  leply  :  that  the  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  articles  are  bat 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  wrongs,  malfeasances,  and  usurpations  committed  by  the 
respondent,  and  therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  his  precedent  and  concomitu^t 
acts  to  grasp  their  scope  aud  design. 

And  then  common  fame  and  current  history  are  referred  to,  and  confirmed  bj 
a  citation  of  cases  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old  from  the  British  reports,  lo 
show  that  they  are  good  ground  for  you  to  proceed  upon  in  your  VCTdict 
Bringing,  then,  this  to  a  head,  the  honorable  manager  says : 

Who  does  not  know  that  from  the  hour  he  began  these  his  usurpations  of  power  he  every- 
where denounced  Congress,  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  its  action,  and  defied  is 
legitimate  powers,  and,  for  that  purpose,  announced  his  intentions  and  carried  oat  his  ]wr« 
pose,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  removing  every  true  man  from  office  who  sustained  the  Cod- 
gress  of  the  United  States  ?  And  it  is  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  action  that  he  claim?  (lie 
unlimited  power  of  removal,  for  the  illegal  exercise  of  which  he  stands  before  yon  this  d&y- 

These  arc  the  pretensions  and  these  the  dimensions  of  public  inculpation  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation  which  are  of  such  grave  import.  From  their 
intent  and  design,  from  their  involving  the  public  interests  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  they  are  worthy  of  this  great  tribunaPs  attention, 
and  of  a  judgment  that  deposes  him  from  his  office  and  calls  upon  the  people  for 
a  re-election.  All  the  eleven  articles  are  upon  trial,  and  if  this  evidence  be  jK'r- 
tinent  under  any  of  them  it  is  pertinent  and  admissible  now.  And  now  I  should 
like  to  look  first  to  the  question  of  the  point  of  time  as  bearing  upon  the  admii- 
sibility  of  this  evidence.  Under  the  eleventh  article  the  speech  of  the  ISth  of 
August,  1866,  is  alleged  as  laying  the  foundation  of  the  illegal  purposes  that 
culminated  in  1868,  to  point  the  criminality,  that  is  what  made  tho  subject  of 
accusation  in  that  article.  Proof,  then,  of  the  speeches  of  1866  is  made  evidence 
under  this  article  eleven,  that  imputes  not  criminality  in  making  the  speech,  bat 
in  the  action  afterward  pointed  by  the  purpose  of  the  speech.     So,  too,  a  tele- 
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gram  to  Governor  Parsons,  in  January,  1867,  is  supposed  to  be  evidence  as  bear- 
iog  upon  tbe  guilt  completed  in  tbe  year  1868. 

So,  too,  the  interview  between  Wood,  the  office-seeker,  and  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  in  September,  1866,  is  supposed  to  bear  in  evidence  upon  the 
question  of  intent  in  the  consummation  of  the  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1868.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  on  the  question  of  time  this  inter- 
%new  between  General  Sherman  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
very  matter  of  the  public  transaction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
chfinging  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  which  was  actually  completed  in 
February,  1868,  is  near  enough  to  point  intent  and  to  show  honest  purpose,  if 
thet^e  transactions,  thus  in  evidence,  are  near  enough  to  bear  upon  the  same 
attributed  crimes. 

There  remains,  then,  only  this  consideration,  whether  it  is  open  to  the  impu- 
tation that  it  is  a  mere  proof  of  declarations  of  the  President  concerning  what 
bis  motives  and  objects  were  in  reference  to  his  subsequent  act  in  the  removal 
of  Stanton.  It  certainly  is  not  limited  to  that  force  or  effect.  Whenever  evi- 
dence of  that  mere  character  is  offered  that  question  will  arise  to  be  disposed  of; 
but  as  a  part  of  the  public  action  and  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  this  very  office,  and  his  duty  and  purpose  in  dealing  with 
it,  and  on  the  very  point,  too,  as  to  whether  that  object  was  to  fill  it  by  unwar- 
rantable characters  tending  to  a  perversion  or  betrayal  of  the  public  trust,  we 
propose  to  show  his  consultations  with  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  armies  of 
tbe  United  States  to  induce  him  to  take  the  place. 

On  the  other  question  of  whether  his  efforts  are  to  create  by  violence  a  civil 
war  or  bloodshed,  or  even  a  breach  of  the  peace,  in  the  removal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  we  show  that  in  this  same  consultation  it  was  his  desire  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  should  take  the  place  in  order  that  by  that  means  the  opportunity 
migbt  be  given  to  decide  the  differences  between  the  Executive  and  Congress 
as  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  former  by  the  courts  of  law  If  the  conduct 
of  tbe  President  in  relation  to  matters  that  are  made  the  subject  of  inculpation, 
and  of  inculpation  through  motives  attributed  through  designs  supposed  to  be 
proved,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence;  if  his  public  action,  if  his  public 
conduct,  if  the  efforts  and  the  means  that  he  used  in  the  selection  of  agents  are 
not  to  be  received  to  rebut  the  intentions  or  presumptions  that  are  sought  to  be 
raided  against  him,  well,  indeed,  was  my  learned  associate  justified  in  saying 
tbat  this  is  a  vital  question.  Vital  in  the  interests  of  justice,  I  mean,  rather 
than  vital  to  any  important  considerations  of  the  cause.  Vital  undoubtedly  on 
the  merest  principles  of  common  justice,  that  when  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  is  brought  under  inculpation  from  a  series  of  charges  of  this  complexion 
and  of  this  comprehension,  and  when  the  motives  are  assigned,  when  the  pre- 
pomptions  and  innuendoes  are  alleged  which  1  have  treated  of,  that  he  shall  not 
be  permitted,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  council  sitting  upon  his  case  and  doing 
ju:*tice  to  him  as  an  individual,  but  more,  sitting  in  this  case  and  doing  justice  in 
itdpect  to  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  doing  justice  to  the  great 
public  questions  proposed  to  be  affected  by  your  judgment — whether  the  chosen 
head  of  the  nation  shall  be  deposed  from  authority  by  the  action  of  this  court  com- 
posed of  a  branch  of  thfe  Congrdss,  and  the  people  resorted  to  again  through  the 
mode  of  election  for  a  new  Chief  Magistrate.  1  apprehend  that  this  learned 
court  of  lawyers  and  laymen  will  not  permit  this  "  fast  and  loose"  game  of  lim- 
ited crime  for  purposes  of  proof  and  unlimited  crime  for  purposes  of  accusation, 
tbat  they  will  not  permit  this  enlargement  and  contraction,  phrases  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  more  definite  and  shorter  Saxon  description. 

Mr.  Spraot^b,  (at  20  minutes  before  3  o'clock.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  five 
minutes  to  three  o'clock. 
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The  Chief  Justicr.  Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  Thecoansd 
for  the  President  will  proceed.  ( Aflter  a  pause.)  Do  the  counsel  for  the  Preti- 
dent  desire  to  be  heard  further  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  Mr.  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  claim  the  attention  of  the  Square 
but  for  a  few  minutes.  My  principal  purpose  is  to  get  before  the  minds  of 
senators  the  truth  in  the  Hardy  case  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Chief  Justin, 
when  he  passed  upon  the  question  which  had  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Enkioe 
and  objected  to  by  the  attorney  general.     The  ruling  is  in  these  words : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  Mr.  Erakinei  I  do  not  koow  whether  you  can  be  cankni  n 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  we  are  inclined  to  form  upon  the  subject,  in  which  we  p>  \ 
certain  way  with  you.  Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  &ds,  ti. 
even  apply  to  the  particular  case  that  is  charged,  though  the  intent  should  makesittn^/ 
that  charge,  are  evidence  against  a  prisoner  and  are  not  evidence  for  him,  because  toe  pib 
sumption  upon  which  declarations  are  evidence  is,  that  no  man  would  declare  anything  agu£<t 
himself  unless  it  were  true ;  but  every  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  or  in  the  view  to  laj 
difficulty,  would  make  declarations  for  himself.  Those  declarations,  if  offered  as  evidea^. 
would  be  offered,  therefore,  upon  no  ground  which  entitled  them  to  creiiiL  That  is  the  gcee 
ral  nile.  But  if  the  question  be — as  i  really  think  it  is  in  this  case,  which  is  my  meoo  w* 
for  interposing — ^if  the  question  be,  what  was  the  political  speculative  opinion  which  thiscii: 
entertained  toucliing  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  believe  we  all  think  that  opinion  nny^t^ 
well  be  learned  and  discovered  by  the  conversations  which  he  has  held  at  any  time  oris  ur 
place. 

Mr.  Erskinb.  Just  so,  that  is  my  question;  only  that  I  may  not  get  into  another  deb;^ 
I  beg  your  lordship  will  hear  me  a  few  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  I  think  I  have  already  anticipated  a  misapprehension  ^ 
what  I  am  now  stating,  by  saying  that  if  the  declaration  was  meant  to  apply  to  a  disaTonl 
of  the  particular  charge  made  against  this  man  that  declaration  could  not  be  received:  »^ 
for  instance,  if  he  had  said  to  some  friend  of  his,  "When  I  planned  this  convention  1  >j:- 
not  mean  to  use  this  convention  to  destroy  the  Kin^  and  his  government,  but  I  did  mnn  '* 
get,  by  means  of  this  convention,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  reform" — that  would &: 
within  the  rule  I  first  laid  down ;  that  would  be  a  declaration,  which  being  for  him,  hee«G>J 
not  be  admitted  to  make,  though  the  law  will  allow  a  contrary  declaration  to  have  been  jrivK 
in  evidence.     Now,  if  you  take  it  so,  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty. 

And  upon  that  ruling  the  question  was  changed,  as  read  by  my  associate  mao- 
ager,  and  correctly  read  by  him,  and  all  that  followed  this  ruling  of  the  Ciiitf 
Justice  and  the  subsequent  discussion  was  read  by  my  associate  manager.  Tut 
lord  chief  justice  further  said  : 

You  may  put  the  question  exactly  as  you  propose. 

That  is  after  discussion  bad  occurred  subsequent  to  the  ruling  of  the  Cfaiiri 
Justice  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  in  which  a  change  in  the  character  of  ttt 
original  question  was  disclosed. 

I  confess  I  wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  all  discussion,  because  I  consider  what  we  t:* 
doing,  and  whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that  box,  who  are  suffering  by  every  moDectV 
unnecessary  delay  in  such  a  cause  as  this. 

Mr.  ERsiKlNE.  I  am  sure  the  jury  will  excuse  it ;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this  l«r: 
this  is  a  very  public  place. 

Then  follows  the  question — 

Mr.  Daniel  8tuart  examined  by  Mr.  Erskine : 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  conversation  being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Harc.^. 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were,  whether  ne  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  thatbiui- 
ness? 

I  have  very  often  conversed  with  him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan  of  rpfons;  Ik 
always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan. 

And  which  declaration 

Mr.  Fbssbndbn.  Is  that  the  answer? 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  That  is  the  answer.  And  which  declaration  caa« 
within  the  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  chief  justice.  The  iifl*' 
question  was  then  put : 

From  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  tnithf 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  very  sincere,  simple,  honest  man. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  Upon  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
dtiDAoded,  and  have  been  ordered.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  th:it  the 
qne^^tioD  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the 
contrary,  nay. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted— yeas  23,  nays  28 ;  as 
follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Jonnscn,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Rtiss,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Viekers,  and  Willev — 23. 

Navs— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklinpr,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmnnds,  Ferry,  Frelingrhuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vennoot,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Howe,  Saulsbury,  and  Wade — ^3. 

So  the  question  was  ruled  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  the  witness.)  General  Sherman,  in  any  of  the  conversa- 
tions 6f  the  President  while  you  were  here,  what  was  said  about  the  department 
of  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Stay  a  moment.  I  submit  that  that  falls  within  the 
raling  just  made.     They  cannot  put  iu  these  declarations. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  rednce  his  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  vary  the  question. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

What  do  yon  know  about  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  no  objection  to  what  General  Sherman 
knows  aboat  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic,  provided  he  speaks 
of  knowledge  and  not  from  the  declarations  of  the  President.  All  orders,  papers, 
his  own  knowledge,  if  he  has  any,  if  it  does  not  come  from  declarations,  we  do 
not  object  to.  Although  we  do  not  see  how  this  is  in  issue,  if  the  presiding 
officer  will  instruct  the  witness,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  separate  knowledge  from 
hearsay,  we  shall  make  no  objection.  I  have  no  doubt  the  general  knows  the 
distinction  himself.  I  desire  to  ask,  do  these  gentlemen  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations  under  this? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  ask  for  the  President's 
declaratioift  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  may  misunderstand  the  honorable  managers,  but  I  under- 
Btood  them  to  claim  that  the  President  created  the  department  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  psurt  of  his  unlawful  intent  by  military  force  to  oust  Congress,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Do  I  understand  the  gentlemen  to  abandon  all  claim  in 
regard  to  the  department  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  not  on  the  stand,  Mr.  President.  When  I  am 
1  will  answer  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  presiding  officer  a:»ked 
the  learned  counsel  a  question.  If  the  presiding  officer  does  not  want  an  answer, 
that  is  another  matter.  The  question  put  was,  do  yon  ask  for  the  President's 
declarations,  and  thereupon  the  counsel  undertakes  to  quiz  me. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  be  good  enough  to 
state  whether  in  this  question  they  include  statements  made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Not  merely  that ;  what  we  expect  to  prove  is  in  what  manner 
the  department  of  the  Atlantic  was  created  ;  who  defined  the  bounds  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Atlantic ;  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  department  was 
arranged. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  this  conversation  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
removal  or  attempted  removal  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  subsequent.    It  was  about 

the  time 

31  I  P 
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The  counsel  refrain  from  noticing  this  answer  to  the  President's  assertiout  E'^ 
often  made,  that  he  was  only  endeavoring  to  manufactare  a  lawsuit  and  get  a 
case  into  the  courts ;  and  I  am  led  to  helieve  that  the  porpose  was  not  the 
harmless  one  of  getting  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  army  in  the  position  (i 
Secretary  of  War,  by  way  of  enabling  the  respondent  to  secure  a  judicial  decisioB 
of  the  contested  question  to  which  the  President  and  Secretary  Stanton  were 
parties,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  as  we  have  charged,  of  tb«J 
department  for  his,  the  respondent's,  own  purposes,  and  putting  Mr.  Stanton  hi 
a  position  where  he  could  not  get  into  court  and  secure  a  judgment  upon  hif 
title  to  that  office — not,  I  beg  counsel  to  remember,  not  that  we  charge  that  tbf 
President  believed  or  expected  that  he  could  make  a  tool  of  General  Shermao; 
but  that  he  might  oust  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  actual  possession  of  his  office  1<t 
getting  General  Sherman  to  accept  it,  and  thus  putting  Stanton  in  a  posif/m 
where  he  could  not  have  his  claim  to  the  office  tested  ;  and  fiirther  expecting  an 
believing,  doubtless,  that  General  Sherman  would  not  long  desire  to  occupy  tK 
position  ;  and  when  he  might  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  thankless  position,  t<' 
escape  from  the  never-ending  political  contests  of  this  city,  then  the  Adjutin: 
General  of  the  army,  or  some  other  person  equally  pliant,  could  be  put  inx^th 
place  vacated  by  General  Sherman.  The  President  did  not  succeed  in  tbr 
effort.  General  Sherman  declined  the  position  tendered,  and,  as  has  been  saii 
the  respondent  wandered  on  down  with  his  offer  of  place  and  power  until  he 
came  to  Adjutant  General  Thomas.  Then  he  found  the  person  who  was  willicg 
to  undertake  this  work,  who  was  willing  to  use  force,  as  he  declared,  to  p-i 
possession  of  that  office,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  President ;  and  now,  vidi 
that  proof  of  the  President's  criminal  acts  and  intents  in  and  before  the  Senate, 
it  is  proposed  by  his  counsel  to  make  apparent  his  innocence  and  effectuate  b:< 
defence  by  giving  in  evidence  his  own  declarations  at  a  time  not  embraced  in  acj 
of  the  former  rulings  of  the  Senate.  If  a  case  can  be  defended  in  this  way,  n? 
civil  officer  of  the  United  States  can  ever  be  convicted  on  impeachment ;  and  if 
the  same  rule  should  apply  in  the  courts  of  justice,  no  criminal  will  ever  K 
convicted  for  any  offence  therein.  If  the  officer  or  the  criminal  may  make  ih 
own  defence  by  his  own  declaratiotis,  he  will  always  have  one  which  will  meet  hi? 
case  and  work  his  acquittal. 

I  do  not  desire  longer  to  detain  the  Senate  by  prolonging  this  discussio3. 
I  am  willing  to  let  this  objection  rest  upon  the  authority  produced  by  the  leanjei 
counsel  for  the  President,  for  under  it,  and  by  force  of  it,  the  testimony  nov 
offered  must  be  excluded. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  has  expressed  the  opicicc 
that  the  question  now  proposed  is  admissible  within  the  vote  of  the  Seoate  ot 
yesterday.  He  will  state  briefly  the  grounds  of  that  opinion.  The  qnestic* 
yesterday  had  reference  to  a  conversation  between  the  President  and  GreBeral 
Thomas  after  the  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  was  written  and  delivered,  itic 
the  Senate  held  it  admissible.  The  question  to-day  has  reference  to  a  coqti? 
sation  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter  between  the  President  and  Genera! 
Sherman,  which  occurred  before  the  note  of  removal  was  written  and  debt- 
ered.  Both  questions  were-  asked  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent  of  tk 
President  in  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  The  Chief  Justice  think- 
that  proof  of  a  conversation  shortly  before  a  transaction  is  better  evidence  <"' 
the  intent  of  an  actor  in  it  than  proof  of  a  conversation  shortly  after  the  transactiu:. 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Drake.  Will  the  Chief  Justice  be  so  kind  as  to  state  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  about  to  be  voted  on  1 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

'  Q.  In  that  lDter\'iew  what  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  yon  ia 
regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  7 
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of  Intention  ?  Is  not  that  the  offer  of  the  office  ?  We  claim  that  \tU;  and  we 
say,  therefore,  it  does  not  come  within  the  question  of  declarations  at  all.  He 
is  not  declaring  anything  about  it ;  he  is  not  saying  what  his  intention  is ;  but 
he  id  doing  an  act.  "  Will  yuu  take  this  office,  general  ?  I  offer  it  to  you." 
That  is  the  question.  Let  us  have  that  act  in,  and  then  let  it  speak  for  itself, 
wbether  it  makes  for  us  or  makes  against  us. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  only  to  claim  my  right  to  close  the  discussion 
JQst  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this.  Suppose  he  did  offer  it,  what 
does  that  prove  1  Suppose  he  did  not  offer  it,  what  does  that  prove  ?  If  you  mean 
to  deal  fairly  with  th^  Senate,  and  not  get  in  a  conversation  under  the  guise  of 
patting  in  an  act,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  would  rather  prove  in  our  favor  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  General  Sherman  to  take  this  office  in  order  to  get  out 
Stanton.  And  if  it  was  the  mere  act  I  should  not  object,  perhaps.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  while  it  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  I  think  it  is  within  every- 
thing bat  the  statute.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  under  the  g^ise  of  an  act  to  get 
iu  a  conversation. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  yon  respecting  your  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  7 

llie  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate* 
The  question  being  put,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.     So  the  Senate 
decided  the  question  to  be  admissible. 

By  Mr-  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  if  you  please,  General  Sherman. 
The  WiTNKSS,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Will  you  read  it  again,  sir  f 
The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respectiug  yonr  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttrim  1 

A.  The  President  tendered  me  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on 
two  occasions ;  the  first  was  on  the  afternoon  of  January  25,  and  the  second  on 
Thursday,  the  dOth  of  January. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office,  was  he? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office  as  now. 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  present  1 

A.  I  think  noty  sir.  Mr.  Moore  may  have  been  called  in  to  show  some  papers, 
bat  I  think  was  not  present  when  the  President  made  me  this  tender.  To  both 
of  them— shall  I  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  There  is  no  objection. 

A.  To  both  of  them  I  replied  in  writing.  My  answer  to  the  first  is  dated  on 
the  27th  of  January;  my  answer  to  the  second  is  dated  on  the  31st  of 
January. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  communication  iu  writing  from  the  President  on  that 
subject  1 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  yonr  firot  letter  1 

A.  The  27th. 

Q.  Is  that  letter  to  the  President  or  to  General  Grant  ? 

A.  According  to  my  notes,  the  letter  is  to  the  President ;  and  I  think  my  notes 
Are  correct,  for  I  took  them  from  my  record-book  this  morning.  The  second 
letter  I  know  to  be  dated  the  31st,  also  taken  from  the  same  record-book. 

Q.  Now,  referring  to  the  time  when  the  offer  was  first  made  to  vou  by  the 
President,  did  anything  further  take  place  between  you  in  re^ 
matter  ?    Besides  the  tender  by  hi  m  and  the  acceptance  or  non-ae 
what  took  place  concomitantly  with  that  act? 
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Mr.  EvARTs.  Prior. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Prior  to  the  time,  I  believe. 

The  CHifiP  Justice.  The  Chief  Jastice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  s^  that  there  is  any  question.    I  stated 

The  Chief  Justice.*  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

What  do  jovL  know  about  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  Atlantic  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  suppose  ft  department  can  only  be  created  by  an 
order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  honorable  manager  object  to  the  qaestion  as 
put? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object  to  the  question  altogether ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be 
put  at  all,  I  want  it  expressly,  carefully  guarded,  not  to  put  in  any  dedaratioDS 
or  any  information  learned  from  the  President.  • 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate,  whether  the  question  shall  be  put. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative.  So  the  Senate 
ruled  the  question  was  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  witness.)  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  General 
Sherman :  did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respecting  the 
acceptance  of  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ?  Did  he  make  a 
proposition  to  you — not  a  declaration — but  did  he  make  an  offer  to  y.ou  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Have  you  the  question  in  writing  1 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Yes,  sir,  (hauding  it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.)  Now,  we 
propose  to  prove  an  act,  not  a  declaration. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  instructed,  Mr.  President,  to  object  to  thi«, 
because  an  application  cannot  be  made  without  being  either  in  writing  or  in 
conversation,  and  then  either  would  be  the  written  or  oral  declaration  of  the 
President,  and  it  is  entirely  immateiial  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  ground,  as  we  understaad 
it,  upon  which  the  offer,  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  in  which  our  question 
which  was  overruled  sought  to  put  it,  was  overruled,  was  because  it  proposed 
to  put  in  evidence  declarations  of  the  President  as  if  statements  of  what  he 
was  to  do  or  what  he  had  done.  We  offer  this  present  evidence  as^  ezecatire 
action  of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  in  the  direct  form  of  a  proposed  devo- 
lution of  office  then  presently  upon  General  Sherman. 

Mr.  Mans^er  Butler.  To  that  we  simply  say  this  is  not  the  way  to  prorte 
executive  action.  Anything  done  by  the  Executive  we  do  not  object  to. 
Applications  made  in  a  closet  cannot  be  put  in,  whether  in  the  form  of  declara- 
tions or  otKerwise. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  we  oSst  to 
prove  the  actual  appointment  of  General  Sherman  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim,  we  must  produce  the  paper,  the  executive  order.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  about  to  offer  now,  for  the  proffer  was  not  accepted.  What  we  offer  now  is, 
not  a  declaration,  but  an  act ;  a  thing  proposed  by  the  President  to  GrenenI 
Sherman,  unconnected,  if  you  please,  with  any  declaration  of  any  intentioo. 
Let  the  act  speak  for  Itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Verbal  or  written  1  • 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Verbal.  Would  it  have  been  any  better  if  it  had  been  hi 
writing  by  a  note  ?  Is  it  a  question  under  the  statute  of  frauds  that  yoa  mtfft 
have  it  in  writing — a  thing  that  can  only  be  made  in  writing,  and  is  not  good 
when  made  by  parol  ?  What  we  are  upon  now  we  have  not  discussed  at  all 
It  is  an  act ;  a  thing  proposed ;  an  office  tendered  to  a  party  unaccompanied  br 
any  declaration  at  all.  "  General  Sherman,  will  you  take  the  position  of  Seoe- 
tary  of  War  ad  interim  ?  "     Is  not  that  an  act  'if    Is  that  a  oeclaratioa  mereiy 
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of  intention  ?  Is  not  that  the  offer  of  the  office  ?  We  claim  that  it  is ;  and  we 
Bay,  therefore,  it  does  not  come  within  the  question  of  declarations  at  all.  He 
is  not  declaring  anything  about  it ;  he  is  not  saying  what  his  intention  is ;  but 
he  ia  doing  an  act.  **  Will  you  take  this  office,  general  ?  I  offer  it  to  you." 
That  is  the  question.  Let  us  have  that  act  in,  and  then  let  it  speak  for  itself, 
vhether  it  makes  for  ns  or  makes  against  us. 

3Ir.  Manager  Butler.  I  propose  only  to  claim  my  right  to  close  the  discussion 
just  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this.  Suppose  he  did  offer  it,  what 
does  that  prove  1  Suppose  he  did  not  offer  it,  what  does  that  prove  ?  If  you  mean 
to  deal  fairly  with  th6  Senate,  and  not  get  in  a  conversation  under  the  guise  of 
putting  in  an  act,  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  would  rather  prove  in  our  favor  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  General  Sherman  to  take  this  office  in  order  to  get  out 
Stanton.  And  if  it  was  the  mere  act  I  should  not  object,  perhaps.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  while  it  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  I  think  it  is  within  every- 
thiug  bat  the  statute.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  under  the  guise  of  an  act  to  get 
in  a  conversation. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respecting  yoar  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  1 

llie  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate- 
The  question  being  put,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative.     So  the  Senate 
decided  the  question  to  be  admissible. 

By  Mr.  Stanberv  : 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  if  you  please,  General  Sherman. 
The  Witness,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Will  you  read  it  again,  sir  f 
The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Did  the  President  make  any  application  to  you  respectiQg  your  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War  od  inttrim  1 

A.  The  President  tendered  me  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on 
two  occasions ;  the  first  was  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2b^  and  the  second  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  January. 

Q.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office,  was  he? 

A.  Mr.  Stanton  was  then  in  office  as  now. 

Q.  Was  any  one  else  present  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  sir.  Mr.  Moore  may  have  been  called  in  to  show  some  papers, 
but  I  think  was  not  present  when  the  President  made  me  this  tender.  To  both 
of  them — shall  I  go  on? 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  There  is  no  objection. 

A.  To  both  of  them  I  replied  in  writing.  My  answer  to  the  first  is  dated  on 
the  27th  of  January;  my  answer  to  the  second  is  dated  on  the  31st  of 
January. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  commonication  in  writing  from  the  President  on  that 
subject  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  letter  ? 

A.  The  27th. 

Q.  Is  that  letter  to  the  President  or  to  General  Grant  ? 

A.  According  to  my  notes,  the  letter  is  to  the  President ;  and  I  think  my  notes 
Are  correct,  for  I  took  them  from  my  record-book  this  morning.  The  second 
letter  I  know  to  be  dated  the  3 1st,  also  taken  from  the  same  record- book. 

Q.  Now,  referring  to  the  time  when  the  offer  was  first  made  to  you  by  the 
President,  did  anything  further  take  place  between  you  in  reference  to  that 
matter  ?  Besides  the  tender  by  him  and  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  by  you, 
what. took  place  concomitantly  with  that  act? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  except  the  answer  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  ask  in  reference  to  that  very  thing  as  concomitant  with  the  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  this  Is  nov 
getting  in  the  conversations  again. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  You  have  got^heact. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Ah,  yes,  senators ;  I  call  your  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  case  is  tried.  I  warned  you  that  if  you  let  in  the  act  they 
would  attempt  to  get  in  the  declaration  under  it.  That  was  the  opening  wedgf. 
Now,  they  say  they  have  got  in  the  act  and  they  are  going  for  the  declaratioD, 
to  see  if  by  chance  they  cannot  get  around  your  ruling. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  What  is  your  proposition  now  to  the  senators  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  My  proposition  is,  objecting  to  this  evidence,  that  the 
evidence  is  incompetent  atid  is  based  npon  first  getting  in  an  act  which  proved 
nothing  and  l6ok(*d  to  be  immaterial,  so  that  it  was  quite  liberal  for  senators 
to  vote  it  in,  but  that  liberality  is  taken  advantage  of  to  endeavor  to  get  by  the 
ruling  of  the  Senate  and  put  in  declarations  which  the  Senate  has  ruled  oat 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tender  of  the  War  Office  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  to  a  general  in  the  position  of  General  Sherman  is  an  esecativ« 
act,  and  as  such  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  by  this  court.  Like  eveiy  other 
act  thus  admitted  in  evidence  as  an  act,  it  is  competent  to  attend  it  by  whatever 
was  expressed  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  that  act  to  the  t«rminatioa 
of  it.  And  on  that  proposition  the  learned  manager  shakes  his  finger  of  warn- 
ing at  the  senators  of  the  United  States  against  the  malpractices  of  the  counsel 
for  the  President.  Now,  senators,  if  there  be  anything  clear,  anything  plain 
in  the  law  of  evidence,  without  which  truth  is  shut  out,  the  form  and  features 
of  the  fact,  permitted  to  be  proved  excluded,  it  is  this  rule  that  the  spoken  act 
id  a  part  of  the  attending  qualifying  trait  and  character  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  I  answer,  senators,  that  here  was  an  imma- 
terial act — mark,  an  act  wholly  immaterial.  The  only  qualification  that  could 
be  put  in  would  be  the  answer,  perhaps,  of  General  Sherman;  that  is  not 
offered ;  but  the  offer  is  to  put  in  an  incompetent  conversation  as  explaining  an 
immaterial  act.  What  is  .  the  proposition  put  forward  here  I  It  is  that  the 
Executive  can  make  offers  of  office  to  any  man  in  the  country,  general  or  other, 
and  then  put  in  the  fact  that  he  made  the  offer  of  the  office,  and,  as  illustrative 
of  that  fact,  put  in  everything  he  said  about  it.  That  is  the  proposition.  I 
-did  not  use  the  word  "malpractice"  about  that  proposition;  but  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  proposition.  He  makes  an  act  himself  insists  upon  putting  it  in, 
^  and  then  says,  "I  have  got  in  the  act ;  now  you  must  let  me  explain  it"  He 
could  have  saved  himself  the  explanation  by  keeping  the  act  out.  But  that  i^ 
the  proposition ;  and  I  undertake — no ;  it  is  not  worthy  of  words  or  assevera- 
tion. A  criminal  on  trial  puts  in  his  act,  presses  it  in,  and  then  says,  '*  I  have 
got  the  act  in  ;  now  I  must  show  what  I  said  about  it  in  order  (o  explain  that 
act."     It  argues  itself. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  reduced  the  question  to  writing,  and  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  having  read  the  question,  passed  it  up  to  the  Seeretaiy*^ 
desk,  saying :  I  assume  that  it  asks  for  conversations. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  follows : 

At  the  first  interview  at  which  the  tender  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  imttrin 
was  made  to  you  by  the  President,  did  anything  farther  pass  between  yoa  and  the  Presiiiest 
in  •reference  to  the  tender  or  your  acceptance  of  it  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  President  will  ask  the  counsel  whether  they 
expect,  under  that,  to  put  in  the  declarations  of  the  President  or  the  coaversatiMtf 
of  the  President! 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  suhmit  the  question  to  the  Senate 
as  it  is  proposed. 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  mtere  ordered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  the  question  he  read. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas'and  nays,  resulted — yeas  23,  nays  29 ;  as 
follows : 

TCAS— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morg^an,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Ho8S,  Spra^e,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 23. 
^  Nays— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Craj^in,  Drake, 
Kdmands.  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Henderson.  Howard,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New^  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Saulsbmy  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  he  inadmissible. 
By  Mr.  Stanbbry: 

Q.  Now,  the  second  interview,  General  Sherman :  when  did  you  say  that  was  ? 

A.  The  second  interview,  wherein  he  offered  me  that  appointment,  was  on 
the  30th  of  January. 

Q.  In  that  interview  did  he  again  make  an  offer  to  yon  to  be  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim  ? 

A.  Very  distinctly,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  interview  was  anything  said  in  explanation  of  that  offer  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Butlek.  We  object. 

31  r.  EvARTS.  The  same  ruling,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  only  want  it  to  be  ruled  out,  if  you  object  to  it.  Let  us 
have  the  ruling  upon  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  would  ask  the  presiding  officer  whether  that  does 
not  exactly  fall  within  the  ruling  just  made? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand  that  it  does,  Mr.  Butler,  and  have  so  stated  to  the 
Chair.     We  have  asked  our  question,  and  we  take  the  ruling  of  the  court  against  it. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  In  these  conversations  did  the  President  state  to  you  that  his  object  was 
to  take  the  question  before  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Manager  BiiXOHAm  and  'Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  We 
object  to  that. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  suppose  they  do  not  propose 

Mr.  Stanbery.  We  have  a  right  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  We  have  a  right  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Staxbbrv.  That  we  understand  perfectly.  We  may  state  what  we 
propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  But  then,  Mr.  President,  the  courts  sometimes  say, 
after  they  have  ruled  a  question,  that  it  is  not  within  the  proprieties  of  the  trial 
to  offer  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  It  is  sometimes  done  in  a  court 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  bill  of  exceptions  or  a  writ  of  error  on  the  rulings. 
If  the  counsel  say  that  that  is  the  purpose  here,  we  shall  not  object,  because 
thej  ought  to  preserve  their  rights  in  all  forms.  But  supposing  this  to  be  the 
court  of  last  resort,  if  court  at  all,  there  can  be  no  proper  occasion  over  and 
over  for  throwing  themselves  against  the  rulings. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  ruling  was  upon  this  specific 
question.  It  was  the  general  question,  what  was  said,  that  was  ruled  out  those 
times.  I  want  to  make  the  specific  question  now,  to  indicate  what  we  desire  to 
prove.     I  now  put  the  specific  question  whether  iu  any  of  those  interviews  tho 
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President  eaid  wbat  was  his  intention  in  regard  to  making  the  question  at  law  I 
I  have  not  put  that  question  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  And,  Mr.  President,  my  renlarks  were  in  reply  to  the 
distinct  admission  of  the  counsel  that  the  question  cam^  within  the  ruiiog  and 
that  he  expected  it  to  be  ruled  out,  but  still  intended  to  make  the  offer. 

Mr  EvARTS.  That  was  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Oh,  no;  this  lastone. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  No ;  you'  are  mistaken  about  it.  Besides,  Mr.  Chief  Jusdce 
and  Senators,  although  there  is  no  review  by  any  court  of  your  determinations 
of  interlocutory  or  of  final  qnestions,  yet,  as  the  learned  managers  know,  it  is 
entirely  competent  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  court  that  is  to  pass  upon  the  qoes- 
tion  in  the  final  judgtoent  the  evidence  that  is  supposed  to  be  admissible,  in  order 
that  it  may  be,  as  it  is  always  if  properly  originated,  a  matter  of  argument,  tftar  the 
case  is  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  ground  as  if  it  were  admitted;  and  that  wc  have 
a  right  to  do,  and  not  be  limited  to  abstractions  in  the  determination  of  these 
questions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  reduce  their 
question  to  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  And  the  difference  we  make  between  this  specific  question  and 
the  general  question  which  has  been  excluded,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  trouble  the  Senate  further,  is,  that  when  a  general  conversation 
cannot  be  admitted,  if  the  objection  be  applicable,  and  it  has  been  successfullj 
made  here,  then  to  exclude  a  conclusion  on  a  definite  point  the  specific  qae^tlon 
may  be  put. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

The  question  being  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  handed  by  the  counsel  for  ft* 
respondent  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  and  after  inspection,  handed  by  him  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  object,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question,  both  as  lead- 
ing in  form,  outrageously  so,  and  incompetent  under  the  previous  rulings. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  as  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows : 

In  either  of  these  conversations  did  the  President  say  to  you  that  his  object  in  appointiDg 
you  was  that  he  might  thus  get  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  tke 
Supreme  Court  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question jo^ 
read 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  jast 
read  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea.  Those  of  the 
contrary  opinion  will  answer  nay.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbk.  Let  the  question  be  again  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conversations  did  the  President  say  to  you  that  his  object  in  sppointir* 
you  was  that  he  might  thus  get  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  tke 
Supreme  Court  ? 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  the 
ground  of  objection  of  the  managers 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  As  outrageously  leading  and  utterly  incompetent  and 
entirely  against  the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  with  and  concluded  the  Calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson,  (who  had  not  voted.)  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question.  I 
did  not  hear  it  distinctly,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  declined  to  vote. 
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The  Chief  Jdsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  qaestion. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

In  either  of  these  conyersatiotis  did  the  President  say  to  you 

Mr.  Johnson,  That  '^ill  do,  sir.    I  vote  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Davis,  (who  had  first  voted  in  the  affirmative.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the 
question  is  leading.     I  vote  in  the  negative. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  7,  nays  44 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthooy,  Bayard«  Fowler,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  and 
Vickers — 7. 

Kays— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell»  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinp,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cragrin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmands,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frelinfrhuysen, 
Orimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe.  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrili  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trambull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 44. 

Not  vonKO — ^Messrs.  Saolsbnry,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  he  inadmissihle. 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  this  question  undoubtedly 
has  been  overruled  upon  matter  of  form  at  least.  I  now  propose  to  change  the 
form  of  it  I  do  not  want  to  be  thrown  out  upon  a  mere  technicality.  I  there- 
fore change  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Stanberv  handed  the  question  as  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Manager 
Butler.  , 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  the  question  as  presented 
tome ' 


Was  anything  said  at  that  conversation  by  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of  getting  the 
question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts  7 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  tliis  is  the  last  question  precisely,  without 
the  leading  part  of  it,  I  so  understand.  Now,  then,  1  understand  it  to  be  a  very 
well  settled  rule  of  trials  that  where  a  counsel  deliberately^  puts  a  question  lead- 
ing in  form,  and  has  it  passed  upon,  he  cannot  afterward  withdraw  the  leading 
part  and  put  the  same  question  without  it.  Sometimes  this  rule  has  been 
relaxed  in  favor  of  very  young  counsel,  [laughter,]  who  did  not  know  what  a 
leading  question  was,  but  not  otherwise.  I  have  seen  very  young  men  make 
nfistakes  by  accident,  and  I  have  known  the  courts  to  let  them  up  and  say, 
"  We  will  not  hold  the  rule,  if  you  made  an  accident." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  your  and  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  three 
times  over  objected  to  the  last  question  as  being  outrageously  leading,  and  I  did 
it  80  that  there  should  be  no  mistake ;  yet  the  counsel  for  the  President  went 
OD  and  insisted  not  only  on  not  withdrawing  it,  but  on  putting  the  Senate  to  the 
delay  of  having  the  yeas  and  nays  taken.  If  I  had  not  called  their  attention 
to  it  I  agree  that  perhaps  the  rule  might  not  be  enforced  ;  but  I  called  their 
attention  to  it.  They  are  five  gentlemen  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  profession,  to 
whom  this  rule  is  well  known.  They  chose  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  tentative 
question,  and  now  they  propose  to  try  that  over  again,  keeping  you  voting  on 
forms  of  questions  until  your  patience  is  wearied  out.  That  is  what  they  may  do. 

I  had  the  honor  to  say  to  tne  Senate  a  little  while  ago  that  all  the  rules  of 
evidence  are  founded  upon  good  sense,  and  this  rule  is  founded  on  good  sense. 
It  would  do  no  harm  in  the  case  of  this  witness ;  but  the  rule  is  founded  on  this 
proposition  :  that  counsel  shall  not  put  a  leading  question  to  a  witness,  and  thus 
instruct  him  what  they  want  him  to  say,  and  then  have  it  overruled  and  with- 
draw it,  and  put  the  same  question  in  substance,  because  you  could  always 
instruct  a  witness  in  that  way.  Of  course  that  way  was  not  meant  here,  because 
1  assume  it  would  do  no  harm  in  any  form,  and  the  counsel  would  not  do  it ; 
but  1  think  the  Senate  should  hold  itself  not  to  be  played  with  in  this  way.     It 
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you  clioose  to  sit  here  and  have  the  yeas  and  nays  called,  I  can  eit  here  as  long 
as  anybody. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  this  is  quite  too  serioas  a  business  that 
we  arc  engaged  in,  and  the  responsibility  is  too  great,  the  issues  are  too  import- 
ant, to  descend  to  the  sort  of  controversy  that  would  be  introduced  here.  The 
g(mtleman  says  I  am  an  old  lawyer,  long  at  the  har.  I  hope  I  never  have  dis- 
graced the  position.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  factious  opposition 
before  any  court,  high  or  low,  especially  not  before  this  body,  which  haa  treated 
us  with  so  much  courtesy. 

But  the  learned  manager  intimates  here  that  I  have  deliberately  put  a  leading 
question,  resorting  to  the  low  tactics  of  an  Old  Bailey  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  time  and  making  factious  opposition.     I  scorn  any  such  imputation. 

Leadint^  qjiiestions  !  Undoubtedly  the  previous  question  was  leading^ ;  bnt 
was  it  intended  to  be  leading,  intended  to  draw  General  Sherman  out  to  t^y 
something  that  otherwise  would  not  be  said  }  The  learned  manager  says  *^0h 
no,  it  was  not  intended,  so  far  as  General  Sherman  is  concerned,  to  be  a  leading 
question;  but  so  far  as  the  counsel  is  concerned  the  purpose  was  to  put  it  m 
that  form  that  the  counsel  might  have  another  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  a  legnl 
form,''  thus  insinuating  that  deliberately  that  question  was  manufactured  in  a 
leading  form,  knowing  that  it  would  be  rejected  6n  account  of  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose uf  getting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  time  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  proper  form! 

Leading  questions  !  Will  the  honorable  manager  please  to  read  over  the  record 
of  this  case  and  see  hundreds  of  leading  questions  put  by  him  again  and  again. 
We  got  tired  of  objecting  to  them.  I  must  be  permitted  to  disclaim  any  such 
intention  as  this. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us.  We  deem  it  to  be  so.  The- 
interests  of  our  client  are  in  our  hands,  to  defend  him  the  best  way  we  can. 
We  wish  it  to  appear  what  we  desire  to  prove  and  what  we  are  anxious  to  prove. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  any  more  argument  upon  it.  We  submit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  We  put  the  question  as  to  the  matter  which  we  seek 
to  prove,  that  it  may  appear  what  it  is  that  we  seek  to  prove,  to  use  every  effort 
in  our  power,  not  factiously,  but  honorably,  properly,  not  to  argue  again  and 
again  the  same  point,  but  simply  to  have  the  opportunity  of  having  our  qoestioiu 
put  before  the  Senate  and  decided. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Was  anything  said  at  that  conversation  bj  the  President  as  to  any  purpose  of  getting  the 
question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  desire  to  alter  the  first  phrase  by  striking  out  the  words 
"at  that  conversation,"  and  inserting  '*at  either  of  these  interviews,*'  so  as  to 
cover  the  same  ground  as  before. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  so  modified.  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  question  as  modified 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Was  anything  said  at  either  of  thoMe  interviews  by  the  President  as  to  any  pnipose  of 
getting  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  the  office  before  the  courts? 

The  OiiiKF  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  this  question,  and 
it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hbndbaso.n.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness,  and  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Did  tlie  President,  in  tendering  you  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  initfim 
express  the  object  or  purpose  of  so  doing? 

Mr.  Mauager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  must  ohject  to  that  qnestioo,  s^ 
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being  within  the  ruling  already  settled  by  the  court,  aad  pubmit  it  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  both  leading  and  incompetent. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  proposed  by  the  senator 
fram  Missouri 

Messrs.  Doolittlb  and  Thayer  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Draeb.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  agajn  read  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Doolittlb.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  risen  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
that  the  Senate  go  into  consultation  on  this  important  question ;  bat  as  I  see 
tijat  there  may  not  be  time  to-night  to  go  into  consultation,  I  move  that  the 
court  adjourn  until  Monday  at  12  o'clock.     ["  No !"  "  No!"] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Tiie  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Wis- 
consin, that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  recurs  on  the  admissibility  of  the  question 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Henderson.]  Senators,  you  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  admissible  and  should  be  put  to  the  witness  will, 
m  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  will  answer 
nay.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  25,  nays  27  ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grioies,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreerj,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  Tenneaaee,  Rosa,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumboll,  Van  Winkle,  Yickers, 
and  Willey~25, 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Mor^ran,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates — 27. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  tbe  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  (at  4^  o'clock  )  I  move  that  tbe  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  l:*^  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Summer,  and  Mr.  Tiiaybr  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  25,  nays  27 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Backalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  Bamsey,  Sprague,  Trumbull,  Van 
Winkle,  and  Vickers — 25. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Slorgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  oif 
Nevr  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates-*27. 

Not  toting — ^Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade— 2. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Mauager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.)  Have  you  any- 
thing further  with  this  witness,  gentlemen  ? 

M  r.  Stanbbry.  I  propose  to  put  a  question  which  I  will  send  to  the  managers. 
The  question  was  sent  in  writing  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  question  proposed  is  : 

At  either  of  these  interviews  was  anything  said  in  reference  to  the  use  of  threats,  intimi- 
dation, or  force,  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office,  or  the  contrary  7 

We  object  for  the  reason  that  it  is  leading,  and  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
Toted  upon  at  least  three  times 

Mr.  EvARTH.  Do  you  say  it  is  leading  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  leading. 
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Mr.  Manaj^er  Butlkr.  We  do  not  care  mncb  about  the  "leading"  point. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  You  do  not  object  to  it  as  leading  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbk.  No,  sir. 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  The  question  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

At  either  of  these  interviews  was  anything  said  in  reference  to  the  nse  of  throats,  iodjiii- 
dation,  or  force,  to  get  possession  of  the  War  Office,  or  the  contrary  ? 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  admissibility  of  the  question, 
and  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

After  a  pause — 

The  Chief  Justice.  Have  the  counsel  for  the  President  any  farther  qaestioDS  1 

Mr.  Stanberv.  We  are  considering,  Mr.  Chief  JuAice,  whether  there  'mm 
other  question  we  have  to  put  to  Getieral  Sherman. 

Mr.  Anthony,  (at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.)  1  move  that  the  Senite, 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Let  us  finish  with  this  witness. 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  and  declared 
that  it  appeared  to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Drake  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNQ.  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  the  managers  mean  to  cross-eum- 
ine  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Not  at  all,  if  we  can  only  get  the  other  side  tbrougk 
with  him. 

Mr.  CoNKLlNG.  I  thought  they  were  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  they  will  not  finish  with  him. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony,  and  he  responded. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  information.     I  deaire-: 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  roll  is  being  caUed,  and  no  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  desire  to  inquire  what  we  are  voting  on? 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  counsel  for  the  defence  said  ia 
regard 

The  Chief  Justice.  Debate  is  not  in  order.  The  Secretary  will  proceed 
with  the  call. 

The  Secretary  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  result  was  annooneed— 
yeas  20,  nays  32 — as  follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Bdmands,Foir!fr. 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morton,  Norton,  Pattenoa  ot 
Tennessee,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 20, 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crsfin, 
Drake,  Perry,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mw- 
rill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sbernan, 
Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 33. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Saulsbury  and  Wade — 2. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  state  to  the  managers  and  to  the 
Senate  that,  under  these  rulings,  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  say  that  we  have 
any  further  questions  to  put  to  General  Sherman ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  that  we  desire  to  be  allowed  to  recall  General  Sherman  on  Monday 
if  we  deem  it  proper  further  to  examine  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  are  very  desirous  that  the  examination  of  this  wit- 
ness should  be  closed,  if  possible 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HowB.  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock. 
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Monday,  April  13,  1868. 

The  Chief  Juetice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at 
12  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  also  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washburne,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vi(^ed  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  will  be  read 
bj  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  on  Saturday  last,  but  wa^  interrupted 
at  15  minutes  past  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stkwart.  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  further  reading  of  the 
joomal  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  Before  the 
counsel  for  the  President  proceed,  the  Chief  Justice  will  state  that  on  Saturday 
Iwt  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenJ  had  submitted  a 
motion  for  an  order  to  remove  the  limit  fixed  by  Rule  21  as  to  the  number  who 
may  participate  in  the  final  argument  of  the  cause.  That  order  is  before  the 
Senate  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  amendment  to  that  order 
to  come  in  at  the  end  : 

Provided,  That  the  trial  shall  proceed  without  farther  delay  or  postponement  on  this 
account. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  which  is  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary.  The  order  is  as  follows : 

Ordered f  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so. 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  order  by  adding  the  following  proviso  : 

Provided,  That  the  trial  shall  proceed  without  any  further  delay  or  postponement  on  this 
sccoant. 

Mr.  Frblinghuysbn.  I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  will  be  on  the  order  as  modified. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  Mr.  President,  with  your  leave,  and  yours,  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  before  taking  the  vote  on  this  question,  and  in  default  of 
any  remarks  in  support  of  the-  motion  submitted  by  the  honorable  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  word  or 
two,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  argument  or  remonstrance  as  for  the  purpose  of 
ioviting  your  attention  to  the  precedents  in  cases  of  this  sort. 

It  has  pleased  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  limiting  the  discussion  upon  the 
final  argument  of  this  case  to  two  counsel  on  each  side ;  and  this  I  may  say  is 
in  conformity  with  the  rule  which  I  believe  prevails  almost  universally  in 
ordinary  cases  in  the  trial  of  all  civil  actions,  and  in  the  trial  of  indictments  in 
the  criminal  courts,  even  though  those  cases  may  be  of  very  small  magnitude, 
and  concern  the  public  at  large  to  none,  or  but  a  very  trifiing  extent;  I  am  not 
here-to  contest  the  right  of  this  tribunal  sitting  as  a  court,  or  of  any  other  judicial 
tribunal,  to  impose  such  reasonable  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  as 
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the  interests  of  justice  may  require,  or  as  may  be  necessary  to  fa<ulitate  il3 
proper  administration.  I  admit  that  time  is  legitimate  consideration;  but  in  the 
text  of  Magna  Charta,  it  comes,  I  think,  after  justice :  "we  will  not  sell,  vr&  will 
not  deny,  we  will  not  delay  right  or  justice." 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  effect  of  this  rule  was  to  create  a  condition 
of  things  which  was  calculated,  in  some  degree,  to  embarrass  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  sent  here  to  conduct  this  case  on  the  part  of  the  Iloase  and 
the  people.  The  House,  acting  upon  its  discretion  and  upon  a  full  cona^^ooi- 
ness  of  the  importance  of  this  case,  has  devolved  this  responsible  taj«k  upon 
seven  of  its  members.  In  this  particular,  although  the  case  is  one  without  a 
precedent,  they  certainly  have  not  deviated  'from  the  ordinary  rule.  I  knov 
no  cases  in  which  the  number  has  been  less  than  five.  There  are  manv,  I 
think,  where  it  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  eleven.  The  effect,  however,  of 
this  rule  will  then  be  to  exclude  from  the  debate  upou  this  questioor — I  mean 
the  final  debate,  and  I  take  that  to  be  really  and  substantially  the  only  impoit- 
ant  one — at  Jetist  four  of  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House. 

If  time  were  a  matter  of  importance — and  I  am  now  willing  to  admit  tbat  it 
is,  as  the  House  concedes  in  its  proceedings  here,  in  the  articles  which  it  has 
presented,  and  in  the  whole  conduct  of  its  managers,  as  exhibited  before  yon — 
it  would  have  seemed  to  me,  that  while  a  reasonable  limitation  would  be  proper, 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  relieved  us  to  some  extent,  and  enabled  all  the  maoageK 
to  perform  what  they  might  conceive  to  be  their  duties  as  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  this  honorable  body  had  undertaken  to  say 
how  much  time,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many  hours,  the  pubHc  convenience  and 
the  interests  of  the  state  would  allow  them  to  give  to  the  prosecution  in  this  case. 
In  that  event  the  time  allowed  could  have  been  divided  and  apportioned  ainoog 
the  managers,  and  that  would  have  been  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
rule  in  regard  to  interlocutory  motions  where  an  hour  has  been  assigned  to  each 
side  and  the  privilege  left  to  members  of  saying  by  whom  the  several  questioos 
may  be  discussed.  If  the  rule  had  been  modified  in  this  way,  the  managers, 
as  I  have  observed,  would  have  been  relieved,  because  they  could  then  have 
distributed  the  several  parts  among  themselves. 

It  struck  me,  however — and  I  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  precedents — that  the  rule  was  an  unusual  one.  It  did  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  managers  in  the  first  instance ;  and  when,  as  they  did, 
under  a  sort  of  compulsion  imposed  upon  them,  distribute  the  parts  in  this  drama, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  they  directed  their  chairman  to  make  Uiis  ap- 
plication. It  has  been  postponed  ;  it  is  now  made  and  is  now  before  you.  They 
thought  the  rule  was  unusual.  I  think  they  all  shared  in  that  opinion.  I  bare 
taken  yery  little  time  myself  to  look  into  the  precedents,  but  since  the  motioa 
has  been  made  I  have  thought  it  was  my  duty  so  to  do,  and  I  desire  to  state 
now  to  this  honorable  Senate  what  is  the  result  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  thLs  I 
think,  will  not  be  considered  one  of  that  description: 

There  have  been  but  five  cases  within  our  history  of  impeachments  hehn 
the. Senate  of  the  United  States.     The  first  of  them  was  the  case  of  Blonnt^ 
which  was  tried,  I  think,  in  the  year  1798.     That  was  the  impeachment  of  a 
senator ;  it  went  off  upon  a  collateral  question ;  which  was  as  to  the  fact  whether 
a  member  of  the  Senate  was  an  officer  impeachable  under  the  Constitution.    The 
next  case  was  the  case  of  Judge  Pickering,  of  New  Hampshire.     The  charge 
there  was  drunkenness.     The  defence  put  in — if  there  can  be  said  to  have  beeo 
a  defence  put  in  regularly,  where  the  respondent  did  not  appear  by  counsel — 
was  insanity.     That  question  was  tried  in  advance;  it  was  ruled  against  him; 
and  thereupon,  upon  the  motion  of  the  members  of  the  House,  at  the  special 
instance  and  upon  the  special  order  of  the  House  itpelf,  to  whom,  I  believe,  the 
question  was  then  referred,  the  case  was  submitted  without  argument,  sod  a 
judgment  rendered  against  the  defendant. 
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• 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Justice  Chase.  There  the  numher  of  managers 
was  seven  They  were  all  heard  except  one,  and  jet  the  number  of  arguments 
made  was  equal  to  the  number  of  managers,  because  the  default  of  that  one,  if 
it  was  a  default,  was  supplied  by  two  speeches  from  Mr.  Bandolph,  the  chair- 
man, who  opened  the  case  and  closed  it. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Judge  Peck.  There  the  number  of  managers  was 
five.     They  all  participated  in  the  argument. 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  there  seem  to  have  been — I  may  be  mistaken,  and 
stand  subject  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong — any  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  to  be  heard,  if  it  desired,  through  all  its  managers.  If  there  was  any 
discussion  then,  or  any  rule  adopted  on  the  subject  at  ihat  or  any  other  time, 
members  of  the  Senate  who  have  participated  in  the  framing  of  these  rules  must 
be  of  course  aware  of  it,  and  will  be  able  to  make  the  answer  in  their  votes. 
There,  however,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  course  was  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Justice  Chase. 

The  last  case  was  the  case  of  Judge  Humphreys.  That  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  There  there  was  no  appearance,  and  of  course  no 
defence,  and  a  sort  of  judgment  was  taken  by  default,  something,  perhaps,  in 
the  nature  of  a  judgment  of  outlawry. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  the  only  two  cases  that  have  been  contested  in  this 
country  before  this  Senate,  the  rule  has  been  that  all  the  managers  appointed 
by  the  House  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

How  is  it  elsewhere?  I  have  not  chosen  to  go  beyond  the  waters  to  look 
into  the  precedents ;  but  there  is  one  case  in  British  history  which  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  which  is  associated,  I  may  say,  with  the  school-boy  recollection  of 
every  man  in  this  nation,  of  every  man,  indeed,  who  is  familiar  with  our  language, 
a  case  made  memorable,  I  suppose,  mainly,  not  by  the  peculiar  interest  which  it 
involved,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  was  illustrated  by  the  splendid  genius  of  some  of 
the  greatest  men  that  England  has  overproduced.  It  was  not  because  Warren 
Hastings  was  the  governor  general  of  Bengal — that  was  a  small  matter,  held,  I 
believe,  by  the  grace  of  the  British  East  India  Company — ^but  because  such  men 
as  Edmund  Burke  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  were  among  the.  managers. 
It  was  such  men  as  those  who  made  the  case  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  history. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  was  another  reason  for  it,  and  that  was 
its  long  duration.  It  continued,  I  believe,  for  as  long  a  period  as  seven  yeara.  I 
beg  senators  to  understand  that  I  do  not  quote  it  as  an  authority  on  that  point ; 
but  I  think  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  them  that  the  labor  of  argumenta  • 
tion  was  distributed  among  all  the  managers,  the  articles  being  numerous,  com- 
plicated, and  elaborate,  though  I  suppose  that  the  fact  of  all  the  managers  par- 
ticipating had  nothing  to  do  possibly  with  the  prolongation  of  the  time. 

And  now,  in  view  of  these  precedents,  I  would  desire  to  ask  how  does  the 
present  ease  compare  with  them  ?  Is  it  an  ordinary  one  ?  Why,  it  dwarfs  them 
all  into  absolute  nothingness.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world's  history  that  com- 
pares with  this.  It  maJces  an  epoch  in  history,  and  therefore  I  m^y  well  say 
that  yon  are  making  history  to-day.  And  therefore,  too,  I  think  it  is,  that  upon 
questions  of  this  sort  you  should  so  rule  as  to  show  to  posterity  that  you  do 
properly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved.  Senators,  I  feel 
myself  the  difficulty  of  realizing  its  magnitude.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  us, 
even,  who  are  the  actors  in  this  great  drama,  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this  great 
argument.  Why,  what  is  the  case  ?  That,  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  ?  That  of  a  custom-house  officer  ? 
No.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people,  of  an  empire 
reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  comprehending  within  its  circumference  forty 
millions  of  free,  intelligent,  thinking  people,  who  are  looking  upon  your  doings 
and  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  for  your  verdict.  That  is  the  case  now  before 
you ;  and  if  in  the  case  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — and  from  my  habitual 
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respect  for  that  tribunal,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  disparaginglj  of 
the  position — or  if  in  the  case  of  a  judge  of  the  distript  court,  it  was  tbongbt 
improper  to  impose  any  limitations,  where  the  number  of  managers  was  the 
same  as  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  application  in  a  case  like  this  of  a  rak 
which  prevails,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  all  the  courts,  even  in  the  most 
indifferent  causes  ?  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way  :  either  that  the 
case  was  of  small  consequence,  or  that  it  was  so  plain  that  the  judges  required 
no  professional  research  and  no  argument  to  aid  them. 

And' now  I  desire  only  to  say  in  conclusion,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misao- 
derstood,  that  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  I  have  not  been  moved  by  any 
considerations  that  were  personal  to  myself.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  out- 
live the  time  when  the  ambition  to  be  heard  is  felt  by  men  ;  I  have  lived  too 
long,  at  all  events,  to  think  it  worth  while  to  press  an  argument  upon  aa  unwil- 
ling judge,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  by  which  he  may  be  influenced,  whether 
he  may  regard  the  case  as  too  clear  a  one,  or  whether  he  may  consider  it  as  so 
unimportant  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  I  do  not 
know,  if  you  relax  this  rule,  whether  I  shall  be  personally  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  or  not.  That  will  depend  upon  my  strength ;  that  will  depend  agaia 
upon  the  feeling  that  I  may  have  as  to  the  necessity  of  anything  additional  to 
what  may  be  said  by  others.  I  felt  it,  however,  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  my  pro- 
test—and I  do  it  most  respectfully — against  what  may  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent hereafter.  If  in  a  case  like  this  the  argument  may  be  limited  to  two,  how 
will  it  be  when  another  supreme  judge  is  arraigned  before  another  Benmte  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  measuring  things 
by  their  comparative  proportions,  another  Senate  would  feel  authorized  to  reduce 
the  number  of  counsel  to  one ;  and  if  it  came  to  a  district  judge  or  a  custom- 
house officer  I  do  not  know  whether  they  might  not  feel  authorised  to  den j  tliat 
privilege  altogether. 

Mr.  Manager  Stbvens.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  and 
that  is  of  very  little  importance.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able,  if  allowed,  to  say 
many  words  upon  this  subject.  There  is  one  single  article  which  I  am  some- 
where held  responsible  for  introducing,  and  a  single  article  only,  which  I 
wish  to  argue  at  a  very  brief  length ;  but  I  desire  that  my  colleague^  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  exercise  such  liberty  as  they  deem  proper  in  the  argument. 

I  have  no  objection  myself — I  do  not  speak  for  my  colleagues — if  the  Senate 
choose  to  limit  our  time,  to  their  doing  so,  and  fixing  it  at  what  they  think 
reasonable,  what  one  gentleman  here  would  occupy,  for  I  find  they  occupy  thiee 
days  sometimes  here.  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  Senate  to  fix  the  time,  and  let 
the  managers,  those  who  are  not  already  expected  to  speak  in  conclusioa,  to 
divide  that  time  among  themselves :  however,  sir,  this  is  a  mere  suggestion. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  trust  some  further  time  will  be  given,  as -there 
are  two  or  three  subjects  on  which  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  some  of  us  may  be  anxious  to  give  tne  reasons  why  we 
were  so  pertinacious  in  the  House  in  insisting  upon  their  introduction  after  the 
House  had  reported  leaving  them  out.  I  confess  I  feel  in  that  awkward  pofd> 
tion  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  the  country  to  give  the  reasons  why  1 
insisted,  with  what  is  called  obstinacy,  in  introducing  one  of  the  articles ;  hot  I 
am  willing  to  be  confined  to  any  length  of  time  which  the  Senate  may  deem 
proper.  What  I  have  to  say  I  can  say  very  briefly.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  it 
at  any  great  length,  if  I  would.  I  merely  make  this  suggestion,  and  beg  the 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  obtruded  thus  long  upon  their  time  when  th^ 
ought  to  proceed. 

The  CuiBF  Justice.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  desiie  to  submit  any 
remarks  to  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment,  which  I  desire  to  be 
added  to  the  order  as  it  stands. 
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The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Frblinghuysbn.  Mr.  President,  before  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Ohio  is  submitted,  I  desire,  if  I  am  at  liberty,  to  modify  the  resolution 
somewhat  by  adding  a  farther  proviso  that  only  one  coansel  on  the  part  of  the 
maDOgers  shall  be  heard  in  the  close.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  thf  resolution 
to  change  the  rule,  excepting  as  to  the  number  who  should  speak. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  as  modified  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Secretary.  The  order,  as  modified  by  the  mover,  now  reads : 

Ordered,  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  be  permitted 
to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so :  Provided,  That  the  trial  shall  pro- 
ceea  without  any  farther  delay  or  postponement  on  this  account:  And  provided  further, 
That  only  qpe  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  close. 

The  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  is  to  add : 

But  the  additional  time  allowed  by  this  order  to  each  side  shall  not  exceed  three  hours. 

Mr.  Manager  Bodtwbll.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  am  very  unwilling 
myself  to  make  any  remarks  upon  this  resolution,  because  I  am  so  situated, 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  do  so; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  qualification  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  should  have  said  nothing  But  if  the  Senate  will  consider  that 
in  the  case  of  Judge  Peck,  after  the  testimony  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  first  summed  up  by  two  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houf>e ;  that  then  the 
coansel  for  the  respondent  argued  the  cause  of  the  respondent  by  two  of  their 
number,  and  that  then  the  case  was  closed  for  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
two  arguments  made  by  the  managers ;  if  the  Senate  will  consider  that  in  the 
trial  of  Judge  Chase  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  closed  by  three  managers  after  the 
tcfltimony  had  been  submitted  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  respondent  had 
been  closed  ;  if  they  will  consider  that  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Prescott,  in  Massa- 
cbosetts — ^which,  I,  venture  to  say  in  this  presence  was  one  of  the  most  ably- 
condacted  trials  in  the  history  of  impeachments,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  the  managers  sustained  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  by  Mr.  Webster — that  two  arguments  were 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  part  of  the  house 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth  after  the  case  of  the 
respondent  had  been  closed  both  upon  the  evidence  and  upon  the  argument,  I 
think  it  needs  no  further  illustration  to  satisfy  this  tribunal  that  the  cause  of 
the  people,  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  this  case  should  be 
opened  to  full  debate  on  the  part  of  the  five  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
respondent  here,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  close  of  a  single  individual.  ' 

Mr«  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  order  as  moved 
by  the  mover,  and  as  proposed  to  be  modified  by  the  member  from  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  the  order  as  modified  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  hope  this  extension  of 
time  will  not  be  an  injury  to  ua  in  disguise.  We  have  neither  asked  it  nor 
objected  to  it;  it  comes  from  the  opposite  side  to  have  more  coansel  than  are 
already  assigned  by  the  rules  which  have  been  adopted.  We  make  no  objection ; 
no  objection  if  all  seven  of  my  learned  friends  argue  this  case ;  but  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  it  is  that  in  the  final 
argument,  as  to  which  as  yet  there  is  no  limitation  of  time,  but  only  of  the 
number  of  counsel,  the  provision  as  to  the  addition  of  counsel  shall  be  amended 
by  a  proviso  that  the  additional  time  shall  not  be  more  than  three  hoars.  The 
time  already  is  indefinite.  The  rule  fixes  only  the  number  of  coansel,  not  the 
time  that  they  shall  occupy.  As  yet  the  Senate  have  not. said  that  in  the  final 
summing  up,  or  indeed  in  the  opening  which  we  have  had»  coansel  shall  be  limited 
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as  to  time.  I  do  not  know  in  what  position  we  should  be  if  this  amondment  of 
the  senator  from  Ohio  is  adopted.  Three  hoars  in  addition  to  what  ?  Three  houn 
in. addition  to  a  time  that  is  made  indefinite  by  the  rule!  I  cannot  understand 
it.  I  only  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it,  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing hereafter ;  and  as  to  that  matter  of  a  limit  as  to  time,  I  hope  "we  mav 
say  that  not  one  of  us  has  any  idea  of  lengthening  out  time  for  any  purpose  of 
delay.  I  think  the  Senate  can  have  enough  confidence  in  us  to  know  that  when 
we  are  through  we  will  stop ;  that  we  will  only  take  as  much  time  as  in  this 
great  case  we  may  deem  to  be  necessary,  I  know  if  we  go  beyond  that  we 
shall  lose  the  attention  of  the  court.  Not  an  instant  do  we  mean  to  speak  after 
we  have  concluded  what  is  material  to  us  in  the  case.  If  we  attempt  to  take 
time  beyond  that  for  something  out  of  the  case  we  shall  very  soon  see,  senaton, 
ii)  the  expression  of  your  faces,  that  you  are  not  listening  to  us  with  attention. 
For  one  I  can  say,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  learned  associates,  that  we 
shall  not  take  a  moment  more  than  we  considernecessary  ;  every  moment  neces- 
sary for  the  case,  not  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  our  best  judgment  as  to  how 
we  are  to  present  the  case.  I  know  it  is  the  custom  of  courts  to  limit  the  time 
of  counsel — they  must  do  it — in  their  ordinary  business.  It  is  done  in  the  Sapreioe 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  when  there  is  an  important  case  even  before  that 
court  which  limit<s  each  argument  of  counsel  to  two  hours  generally,  whenever  the 
court  is  aeked  in  an  important  case  to  enlarge  the  time,  they  doit  and  givefoor 
hours.  On  one  occasion  I  had  myself  two  entire  days  for  an  argument  in  that 
court ;  but  that  case,  important  as  it  was,  has  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  ea«e 
now  before  you.  Counsel,  when  they  are  limited  to  an  exact  time,  are  embarrassed 
by  it.  It  is  a  rule  that  keeps  our  attention  continually  on  the  clock  and  not  on  the 
case ;  we  are  afraid  to  begin  and  follow  up  an  argument  for  fear  we  shall 
exhaust  too  much  time  on  that  and  will  be  caught  by  the  punctual  hour  bef(»re 
we  come  to  other  important  matters.  Now,  I  hope  it*  is  not  necessary  to  enggest 
that  counsel  are  not  here  to  use  unnecessary  time,  who  have  a  reputation  to 
sustain  before  the  world  and  before  this  Senate.  I  beg  them  not  to  decide  thii 
question  upon  any  idea  that  we  have  abused  the  liberty  which  is  or  may  be 
accorded  to  us. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  Mr.  President,  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment,  as  I  see 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  those  who  are  limited  by  time 
lind  those  who  are  not. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Ohio  withdraws  his  amendment. 
The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey,  v 
modified  by  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  rise,  sir,  to  debate  this  question,  but  simply  to 
ask  the  counsel  for  the  President,  while  they  do  not  ask  for  this,  whether  they 
desire  it  ?  I  should  like  to  kn<fw  whether  they  desire  this  extension  7  They  may 
think  that  they  would  not  ask  it,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  wi^h 
it,  because  if  they  do  not  wish  it  it  would  make  a  very  decided  impression  on 
my  mind  as  to  whether  it  should  be  granted.  I  want  to  say  here,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  speak  without  prejudice  to  anybody,  because,  from  the  voy 
kind  attention  I  have  received  from  the  Senate  in  the  opening  argument,  which. 
unfortunately,  fell  upon  me,  I  do  not,  in  any  event,  unaer  any  relaxation  of  the 
rule,  propose  to  trespass  a  single  moment  in  the  closing  argument  npon  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  very  much  better  argumeotatioQ 
of  my  associates.  Therefore  I  speak  wholly  without  any  wish  upon  my  own 
part  except  that  such  argumentation  may  be  had  as  shall  convince  the  OMmtiy 
that  the  case  has  been  fully  stated  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  resolution  iqpoitei. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolution  agmio. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered^  That  as  many  of  the  managers  and  of  the  connsel  for  the  Pj:«sideBi! 
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to  speak  on  the  final  argument  as  shall  choose  to  do  so :  Prmridsd,  That  the  trial  shall  pro- 
ceed withoai  anj  farther  delay  or  postponement  on  this  account :  And  pr^vitUd  furiktr, 
That  only  one  manager  shall  he  heard  in  the  close. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  proyiso  and  insert 
the  substitnte  which  I  scud  U>  the  chair. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Benator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Sbcrbtary.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  oat  the  last  proviso  in  the  following 
words : 

Andyrovided  further,  That  only  one  manager  shall  be  heard  in  the  close. 

And  in  lien  thereof  to  insert : 

And  prtfridsdy  That  aeoordittg  to  the  praetloe  in  cases  of  impeachment  the  sereral  mana- 
gers who  speak  shsdl  close.  , 

Mr.  GoNKLiNG.  I  beg  to  ask  an  answer  from  the  coonsel  for  the  President  to 
the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Manager  Bntler. 

Mr.  EvARTd.  I  was  rising,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  say  a  word  in 
referenee  to  this  Question  when  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  sent  up  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clerk.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  rale  should  now  be  enlarged,  to  contribute  the  aid  of  more  than  two 
additional  advocates  in  behalf  of  the  Presid^it  The  rule  was  early  adopted  and 
known  to  us,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  number  of  counsel  was  accommodated 
to  the  rule.  Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  to  say.  If  the  rule  shall  be  enlarged, 
all  of  as  will  with  pleasure  take  advantage  of  the  liberality  of  the  Senate. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  arrangement  of  six  against  four,  as  would  be  the 
odds  which  we  should  need  to  meet,  we  naturally  might  feel  some  interest,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  a  proposition  to  be  entertuned  by  the  court  that  all  our  oppo- 
nents should  speak  after  we  had  got  through,  and  we  should  have  nobody  to 
reply  to  before  we  made  our  arguments.  The  last  speech  hitherto  has  been 
made  In  behalf  of  the  President;  but  if  there  is  any  value  in  debate  whatever, 
it  is  that  when  it  begins  and  is  of  controversy  between  two  sides,  each  as  fairly 
as  may  be  should  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and  reply  to  the  argument  of 
the  other.  Now,  the  present  rule,  very  properly  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  wholly 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  all  matters  of  forensic  debate,  thus  disposes 
of  the  matter  by  requiring  that  the  managers  shall  open  by  one  of  their  number, 
and  the  two  counsel  for  the  President  allowed  to  speak  a(id  make  their  reply, 
and  then  the  second  manager  appearing  in  that  behalf  to  close.  So,  too,  if  the 
number  should  be  enlarged,  it  would  seem,  especially  if  there  should  be  the 
disparity  of  six  against  four,  an  equal  and  equally  just  arrangement  should  he 
made  in  die  distribution  of  the  arguments  of  the  managers  and  of  the  counsel. 
Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  to  sav. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the  order  and  the  amendment 
npon  the  table,  with  a  view  of  having  a  test  vote  as  to  whether  the  original 
rale  shall  or  shall  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  raise  a  question  of  order,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this  Senate, 
sittmg  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  there  is  no  authority  for  moving  to  lay 
any  proposition  on  the  table.  We  mnst  come  to  a  direct  vote,  I  think,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Howard.  Debate  is  out  of  order. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  cannot  undertake  to  limit  the  Senate 
in  respect  to  its  mode  of  disposing  of  a  question ;  and  as  the  senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  announced  his  purpose  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  r^ard  to  whether  they  will  alter  the  nue  at  all,  the  Chief  Justice  conceives 
bis  motion  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

asip 
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The  yeas  and  nayts  were  ordered,  and  taken. 

Mr.  Anthony.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Spragne)  lias  been  called  avay  \j  % 
gnmmons  to  attend  the  bedeide  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  has  held  the  moa 
intimate  relations  for  20  years,  and  who  sent  a  request  by  telegraph  that  be 
would  come  and  Bee  him  before  he  died.  I  make  this  explanation,  ai  ander 
no  ordinary  circamstances  would  he  have  been  absent  from  the  aerrice  of  tbe 
Senate  even  for  a  single  day. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  38,  nays  10 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  CorVts, 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendriou,  Howard,  Hdve, 
Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Pattenn  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroj,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Soraner,  lliaj^c,  'JlptaB,Ttt 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Yates— 38. 

*Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  McCreezy,  Patttna 
of  Tennessee,  TmmbuU,  and  Willey—lO. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  FreUnghnyseii,  Nye,  Saalsbmy,  Spragoe  aad  Wade-i 

So  the  order,  with  the  pending  amendment,  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  Chib:f  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  proceed 
with  the  defence. 

William  T.  Shbrman's  examination  eontiimed. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Question.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  the  War  Office  upontfae 
vote  of  the  Senate,  did  jou  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  good  of  tke  kt* 
vice  required  another  man  in  that  office  than  Mr.  Stanton  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  We  object.  Will  you  ledoce  tk 
question  to  writing? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  redaoeds 
question  to  w^riting. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  though  I  can  hardly  be  calH 
to  do  80  at  the  request  of  the  learned  manager.  I  made  a  similar  request  to  his 
more  than  once,  and  it  was  never  complied  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  beg  a  thousand  pardon?.  Whenever  it  was  indiDite^ 
by  the  Chief  Justice  it  was  done.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  kindness ;  it  is  a  matta 
of  rule. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  my  impression  was  that  that  rale  appBe:! 
to  a  question  put  by  a  senator,  not  to  the  questions  of  counsel.  Otherwise  tr 
should  never  get  through.  It  is  a  question  put  by  a  senator  that  most  be  ia 
writing.    I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  ml^. 

Xhe  Secretary  read  Bule  15,  as  follows : 

XY.  All  motionB  made  by  the  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  ptwSa 
officer,  and  if  he  or  any  senator  ShtiW  require  it,  thej  shall  be  committed  to  writing  and  mi 
at  the  Secretary's  table. 

.  The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  wiitii; 
The  question  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  bj  Ae 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Question.  After  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  office  did  jon  form  an  opanioa  wlwste 
the  good  of  the  service  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  if  so,  ^d  y« 
Gonimnnieate  that  opinion  to  the  Presideat  1 

Mr.  Manager  BiifOHAM.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we  desire  to  state  toj 
bdefiy  to  the  Senate  the  ground  upon  w^hich  we  object  to  this  question,  h  '^ 
that«  matters  of  opinion  are  never  admissible  in  judicial  proceedings,  batio  (^ 
tain. exceptional  eases,  cases  involving  professional  skil^  &c ;  it  is  not  a«ccs- 
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Buj  that  I  Bbocdd  enamerate  them.  It  is  not  to  be  snppoaed  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  who  can  entertain  the  opinion  that  a 
qnestion  of  the  kind  now  presented  is  compietent  under  anj  possible  circum- 
stances in  any  tribunal  of  justice.  It  must  occur  to  senators  that  the  ordinary 
tests  of  truth  cannot  be  applied  to  it  at  all ;  and  in  saying  that,  my  remark  has 
no  relation  at  all  to  the  truthfulness  or  veracity  of  the  witness.  There  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  the  Senate  could  pronounce  any  judgment  whatever.  Are  they 
to  decide  a  qnestion  upon  the  opinions  of  forty  or  forty  thousand  men  what 
might  be  for  the  good  of  the  service  ?  The  question  involved  here  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  that  is  to  be  dealt  with 
by  witnesses ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  law  and  fact  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Senate. 

Now,  this  matter  of  opinion  may  jast  as  well  be  extended  one  step  further, 
if  it  is  to  be  allowed  at  all.  After  giving  his  opinion  of  what  might  be  requi- 
site to  the  public  service,  the  next  thing  in  order  would  be  the  witness's  opinion 
as  to  the  obligations  of  the  law,  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  the  prohibitions  of 
the  law.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Senate  will  entertain  such  a  question  for 
a  moment.  It  must  occur  to  the  Senate  that  by  adopting  such  a  rule  as  this  it 
is  impossible  to  see  the  limit  of  the  inquiry  or  the  end  of  the  investigation. 
If  it  be  competent  for  this  witness  to  deliver  this  opinion,  it  is  equally  compe- 
tent for  forty  thousand  other  men  in  this  country  to  deliver  their  opinions  to  the 
Senate ;  and  then,  when  is  the  inquiry  to  end }  We  object  to  it  as  utterly 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
involving  a  question  of  intention,  a  question  of  conductt  a  question  as  to  acts 
which  might  be  criminal  or  might  be  indifiPerent  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
party  who  committed  them,  this  is  one  of  that  class.  It.  is  upon  that  question 
of  intent  ^which  the  gentleman  know  is  vital  to  their  case,  which  they  know 
as  well  as  we  know  they  must  make  out  by  some  proof  or  other)  that  a 
great  deal  of  their  testimony  has  been  offered,  whether  successfully  or  not  I 
leave  the  Senate  to  determine ;  but  with  that  view  much  of  their  testimony  has 
been  offered  and  has  been  insisted  upon.  That  is,  it  has  been  to  show  with 
what  intent  did  the  President  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  They  say  the  intent  was 
against  the  public  good,  in  the  way  of  usurpation,  to  get  possession  of  that  War 
Office  and  drive  out  a  meritorious  officer,  and  put  a  tool,  or,  as  they  say,  in  one 
of  their  statements,  a  slave,  in  his  place. 

Upon  that  question  of  conduct,  senators,  what  now  do  we  propose  to  offer  to 
yon  ?  That  the  second  officer  of  the  army — and  we  do  not.  propose  to  stop  with 
him — that  this  high  officer  of  the  army,  seeing  the  complication  and  difficulty 
in  which  that  office  was,  by  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  it,  formed  the 
opinion  himself  that  for  the  good  of  the  service  Mr.  Stanton  ought  to  go  out  and 
some  one  else  take  the  place.  Who  could  be  a  better  judge  of  the  good  of  the 
service  than  the  distinguished  officer  who  is  now  about  to  speak  ? 

But  the  gentlemen  say  what  are  his  opinions  more  than  another  man's  opinions, 
if  they  are  merely  given  as  abstract  opinions  ?  We  do  not  intend  to  use  them 
as  abstract  opinions.  The  gentlemen  did  not  read  the  whole  question.  It  is  not 
merely  what  opinion  had  yon.  General  Sherman;  but  having  formed  that  opinion, 
did  you  communicate  it  to  the  President,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required 
Air.  Stanton  to  leave  that  department ;  and  that  in  your  judgment,  acting  for 
theeood  of  the  service,  some  other  man  ought  to  be  there  ? 

^  This  is  no  declaration  of  the  President  we  are  lipon  now.  This  is  a  commu- 
nication made  to  him  to  regulate  his  conduct,  to  justify  him ;  indeed,  to  call 
upon  him  to  look  to  the  good  of  the  service,  and  to  be  rid,  if  possible,  in  some 
WAy,  of  that  unpleasant  complication.  Any  one  can  see  there  was  a  complica- 
tion there  that  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  got  rid  of;  for  look  at  what  the 
nuuiagecs  have  put  in  evidence !     It  appears  by  Mr.  Stanton's  own  statement, 
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that  from  tAe  12th  of  August,  1867,  Mr.  Stanton  had  never  Been  tlie  Preodeat 
has  never  entered  the  Executive  Mansion,  has  never  sat  at  that  board  wbeif 
the  President's  legal  advisers,  the  beads  of  departments,  are  bound  to  he  ander 
the  Constitution. 

Will  they  say  that  the  relations  between  him  and  the  President  bad  got  b 
that  pitch  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  unwilling  to  go  there  lest  be  might  not  be 
admitted  ?  He  never  made  that  attempt ;  but  that  is  not  all :  Mr.  Stanton  says 
deliberately,  on  the  4tb  of  March,  in  bis  communication  to  the  House  of  Sep- 
resentatives,  when  be  sent  the  correspondence  between  the  President  4nd  Ga- 
eral  Grant :  "  I  have  not  only  not  seen  the  President,  but  I  have  had  no  offi- 
cial communication  with  the  President  since  the  12th  of  August,  1867."  Hot 
is  the  army  to  get  along  with  that  sort  of  thing  1  How  is  the  service  to  be 
benefited  in  that  way  ?  Certainly  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  that  tke 
President  should  have  there  some  one  with  whom  be  can  advise  as  to  what  is  lo 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  army. 

But  what  has  the  Secretary  of  War  become  }  One  of  two  ibings  b  ioen- 
table :  he  is  running  the  War  Department  without  any  advice  or  consuitatioD  with 
the  President,  or  he  is  doing  nothing.  Ought  that  to  be  the  position  of  a  S«e- 
retary  of  Warl  The  President  could  not  gel  out  of  that  difficulty.  He  migb 
have  got  out  of  it,  perhaps,  by  humbling  himself  before  Mr.  Stanton,  bj  s^- 
ing  him  a  note  of  apology  that  he  had  ever  suspended  him.  By  bumbling  liim- 
self  to  bis  subordinate  it  might  have  been  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  bare 
forgiven  him.     Would  you  ask  him  to  do  that,  senators? 

Now,  when  you  are  looking  to  motive^,  when  you  consider  the  provocadeis 
that  the  President  has  had,  when  beyond  that  you  see  the  necessities  of  the  pnbik 
service  placed  in  that  situation  that  no  longer  can  there  be  any  commanicatiiHi 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President,  is  it  fit  that  the  public  serrice 
should  be  carried  on  in  that  way,  just  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  bd^ 
on  to  his  office  and  become  a  mere  locum  teneni  ?  Then,  when  you  are  cooad- 
ering  the  conduct,  the  intentions,  and  the  matter  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  'get' rid  of  Stanton — undoubtedly  he  had  that  matter  in  his  mind—wba 
you  find  that  he  has  been  advised,  not  only  as  we  propose  to  prove,  by  Genenl 
Sherman  himself,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required  that  that  difficulty  ehonk 
be  ended,  but  that  General  Sherman,  as  I  shall  undertake  to  prove,  communicateii 
also  the  opinion  of  General  Grant  to  the  very  same  point,  and  when,  as  I  tell 
you,  we  shall  follow  it  up  by  the  agreement  of  these  two  distinguished  geoeni! 
to  go  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  to  tell  him  that,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  he  ongfo 
to  resign,  as  he  had  intimated  when  the  President  first  suspended  him  th&t  he 
would  resign,  the  Senate  being  here  to  take  care  that  the  President  got  bo 
improper  man  there — now,  when  you  are  trying  the  President  for  bis  intentioi»» 
whether  he  acted  in  good  faith  or  bad  faith,  senators,  will  you  shut  out  from  bm 
the  advice  that  he  received  from  these  two  distinguished  officers,  and  will  toc 
allow  the  managers  still  to  say  that  he  acted  without  advice,  that  he  acted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  removing  a  faithful  officer  and  getting  in  bis  plaee  soift' 
tool  or  slave  of  his  ?  When  it  was  said  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  change 
for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  can  you  not  extend  to  him  so  much  charitj  ss  U) 
believe  that  he  would  be  impressed  by  the  opinions  of  these  two  distingoiibe^ 
generals  ?  They  say  they  did  not  intend  to  make  themselves  parties  to  ikt 
controversy,  but  they  saw,  as  things  stood  there,  that  either  the  President  most 
go  out  or  Mr.  Stanton.  That  was  the  character  of  it.  It  is  with  this  viev  tbii 
we  offer  this  testimony,  and  I  trust  this  is  not  to  be  ruled  out 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  Senators,  I  foresaw  if  we  did  not 
remain  long  enough  in  session,  which  the  late  hour  of  the  night  oa  Satanlsj 
warned  us  not  to  do,  to  finish  this  witness,  so  that  only  the  nsuid  rule  of  reesU^ 
ing  would  be  enforced,  that  the  struggle  would  be  renewed  again  in  aooie  fom 
to-day  to  get  in  the  declarations  of  the  President  or  declarations  to  thePresidcBt; 
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«nd  now  the  proposition  is  to  ask  General  Sherman  whether  he  did  not  form 
an  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  I  did  not  saj  "  removed." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Allow  me  to  have  the  question.  I 
believe  I  am  correct.    (Obtaining  the  question.)    What  is  it} 

Whether  the  good  of  the  service  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton,  an^ 
if  so,  did  yovL  not  communicate  that  opinion  to  the  President. 

Of  course  there  could  not  be  any  other  Secretary  of  War  but  Mr.  Stanton, 
unleaa  Mr.  Stanton  resigned  or  was  removed.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  purpose  to  ask  him  whether  he  communicated  that  opinion  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
if  it  may  be  pnt  in  at  all,  because  Mr.  Stanton  could  have  resigned. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  will  follow  it  up  with  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Sutler.  Quousque  tandem  ahutere  noalra  patientia  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  say  to  what  extent  you  will  go  in  offers ;  but  I  am  very  glad  we  are  told 
that  is  to  be  done  and  these  tentative  experiments  are  to  go  on,  for  what  pur- 
pose, senators,  you  will  judge;  certainly  for  no  legal  purpose.  Now,  it  is  said 
that  it  18  necessary  to  put  this  in,  and  the  argument  is  pressed  that  was  used  on 
Saturday,  "We  must  show  that  or  we  cannot  defend  the  President."  Well,  if 
yon  cannot  defend  the  President  without  another  breach  of  the  law  for  his 
breach  of  the  law,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  his  being  defended.  You  are 
breaking  the  law  to  defend  him,  because  you  are  putting  in  testimony  that  has 
no  relevancy,  no  pertinency,  no  competency  under  the  law.  After  you  have  let 
this  come. in,  senators,  if  you  can  do  so,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  General 
Sherman  whether  he  did  not  come  to  an  equally  firm  opinion  that  it  was  for  thf^ 
good  of  the  service,  or  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  Johnson  should  be 
removed?  The  learned  Attorney  Greneral  says  he  came  to  the' opinion  that  this 
complication,  as  he  called  it,  should  be  broken  up.  I  think  most  of  us  came  to 
that  conclusion — but  how?  General  Sherman  might  thiuk  it  was  by  removing 
Mr.  Stanton ;  Greneral  Grant  might  think  it  was  by  removing  Johnson.  The 
Honse  of  Representatives  have  thought  that  the  complication  could  be  broken 
up  by  the  removal  of  Johnson.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  General  Sherman's 
opinion  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativesi 

Again,  will  the  next  question  be  put  to  General  Sherman  whether,  if  he 
thought  it  was  better  to  remove  Stanton  and  put  in  Thomas,  that  would  be  a 
good  change  for  the  good  of  the  service ;  or  shall  we  be  allowed  on  another 
article  to  show  that  General  Sherman  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  plan  to  pnt 
in  Thomas,  and  so  convict  the  President  of  a  wrong  intent,  because  General 
Sherman  thought  Thomas  was  a  bad  man,  and,  therefore,  the  President  is  guilty 
if  he  pnt  him  in  ?  Because  General  Sherman  thought  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  a 
bad  man,  therefore  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  put  Stanton  out,  and 
therefore  the  President  is  innocent  in  putting  him  out — that  seems  to  be  the 
proposition.  Gan  we  go  into  this  region  of  opinion  ?  I  speak  wholly  without 
reference  to  the  witness.  I  am  now  speaking  wholly  upon  the  general  princi- 
ple of  opinions  of  men.  That  will  send  us  into  another  region  of  inquiry  which 
nve  do  not  want  to  go  into.  If  this  testimony  comes  in,  we  shall  then  have  to 
aak  General  Sherman  what  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Staoton  ?  Have  you 
liad  a  qnarrel  with  him  ?  Did  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  service 
if  yon  could  get  rid  of  your  enemy  1  Was  not  that  the  thiug  ?  Was  there  not 
un  unfortunate  difficulty  between  yon  ?  If  you  allow  this  opinion  to  go  in,  you 
cannot  prevent  our  going  into  the  various  consideratioos  which  would  make 
this  opinion  of  little  value.  It  is  that  kind  of  inquiry  into  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  enter,  and  I  pray  this  Senate  not  to  enter,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  for  the  integrity  of  the  law.  That  is  the  next  question  we  shall  have  to 
afik — what  were  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  ? 

Again,  we  shall  have  to  go  further.    We  shall  have  to  call  as  many  men  on  the 
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otber  side  as  we  can.  If  General  Sherman  is  put  in  here  as  an  expert,  we  slufl 
have  to  call  General  Sheridan  and  General  Thomas — I  mean  George  H.  Tbonag 
always — and  General  Meade,  and  other  men  of  equal  experience,  to  sajirhdier 
upon  the  whole  they  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  best  to  keep  Mr.  Stantoo  in, 
and  whether  they  communicated  their  opinions  to  the  President  and  to  Xr. 
Stanton.  But  I  think  nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  tbs 
cannot  be  evidence.  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  expert  as  an  ansv 
officer,  then  we  have  army  officers,  if  not  quite  as  expert,  yet  as  much  expeiu 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  he  is,  and  the  struggle  will  be  here  on  whicb  side  would 
be  the  most  of  them. 

There  is  another  purpose  on  which  this  is  put  in.  It  is  sttid  it  is  pot  is  to 
show  that  the  President  had  not  a  wron?  intent.  There  has  been  a  great  M 
said  here  about  intent  which,  I  think,  deserves  a  Word  of  comment  as  thoogli 
the  intent  has  got  to  be  proved  by  somebody  that  the  President  told  he  bid  a 
wrong  intent  That  seems  to  be  the  proposition  as  put  forirard,  that  yon  hxn 
to  bring  some  direct  proof,  some  man  who  heard  the  President  say  he  had  a  bad 
intent,  or  something  equivalent  to  that.  The  question  before  you  is,  did  Mr. 
Johnson  break  the  law  of  the  land  when  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton?  If  be  did 
break  the  law  of  the  land  when  be  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  what  then  I  Tba 
the  law  supplies  the  intent,  and  says  that  no  man  can  do  wrong  ip tending  rigk 
That  illustrates  this  question  in  another  view;  because,  suppose  it  is  for  the  food 
of  the  service  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  best  for  the  good  of  the  serriee 
that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  put  out,  does  that  justify  the  President  m  hreakia^ 
the  law  of  the  land  to  get  him  out  ?  Does  that  aid  his  intent  ?  Shall  joa  do 
evil  that  good  may  come?  Can  you  do  that  under  any  state  of  circomataoees! 
The  question  is  not  whether  it  was  best  to  have  Mr.  Stanton  oat.  Upon  tint 
question  senators  may  be  divided  in  opinion.  There  may  be  many  meo,  k 
aught  I  know  or  augnt  I  care,  there  may  be  senators  who  think  that  it  wodd 
be  best  to  have  Stanton  out ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  at  all.  Admit  it;  tlif 
question  is,  is  it  best  to  break  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  chief  executive  Stxs 
in  order  to  get  him  out  ?  Is  it  best  to  strain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  a 
order  to  get  him  out  ?  However  much  he  may  desire  to  do  it,  the  fket  that  tbe 
Secretary  is  a  bad  officer  does  not  give  the  President  a  right  to  do  an  iUegil 
thing  to  get  him  out  See  where  you  are  coming,  senators.  It  is  this,  tbst  i*> 
is  a  justification  for  the  President  or  any  other  executive  officer  to  break  theUv 
of  the  land  if  he  can  show  that  he  did  what  he  thought  was  a  good  tbisg  Ij 
doing  it 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive  office,  if  I  go  to  history,  has  been  carried  on  i 
little  upon  that  idea.  Let  me  illustrate :  you  senators  and  house  of  repredent* 
atives,  agreeing  together  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  a  lawt^ 
no  man  should  hold  office  in  the  southern  States  that  could  not  take  the  oath  ^ 
loyalty ;  and  I  am  aware  that  the  President  of  the  United  States — he  oogbt  ti 
have  been  impeached  for  it — boldly  put  men  into  office  who  could  not  takedtft 
oath  in  the  south,  and  paid  them  their  salaries,  and  justified  it  before  the  Seiutf 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  he  was  dolof 
the  best  for  the  service  to  do  it — a  breach  of  the  law  which,  if  the  House  as^ 
the  country  had  time  to  follow  him  in  the  innumerable  things  he  has  dosf. 
would  and  ought  to  have  been  presented  as  ground  for  impeachment.  It  is  <%^ 
of  his  crimes.  And  now  he  comes  here  and  before  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States  says,  *'  Well,  [  got  advice  that  such  a  man  was  not  a  good  officer,  and, 
therefore,  I  broke  the  law  to  put  him  out,  and  that  is  my  excuse.*'*  la  it  la 
excuse  ? 

But  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  because  you  ba^e 
heard  it  here  over  and  over  again,  is  this  :  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  oo( 
had  a  seat  in  that  board,  that  cabinet  council,  since  the  12th  of  Aognit  ^ 
Whose  fault  was  that  ?    He  attended  every  meeting  up  to  within  a  iTw  rf^* 
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12th  of  Aognst  He  did  his  duty  up  to  within  a  week  of  the  12th  of  Aagut 
He  was  notified  that  sospension  was  coining.  He  was  then  suspended  until  the 
13th  of  January;  and  when  he  came  hack  into  the  office  it  was  not  for  the 
President  to  homhle  himself,  but  it  was  for  him  to  notify  him  as  the  head  of  a 
department  to  come  and  take  his  seat  if  he  so  desired ;  but  that  notice  never 
came.  It  was  not  for  him  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  President,  but  it  was  for 
him  to  go  when  he  understood  his  presence  would  be  agreeable. 

But  tnat  is  put  forward  here  as  thoufch  this  government  could  not  go  on  without 
a  cabinet  board ;  and  the  learned  counsel  has  just  told  us  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional board.*  Upon  that  I  want  to  take  issue,  once  for  all,  senators ;  it  is  an 
anconstitutional  board.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  *  Constitution  about  a 
cabinet  or  a  board.  Jeremy  Bentham  said,  years  ago,  that  a  board  was  always  a 
shield,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  in  some  of  the  later  Presidents  to  get  these 
boards  around  them  to  shield  them  in  their  acts  as  a  board.  The  Constitution  says 
that  the  principal  officers  of  the  departments  may  be  called  upon  in  their  respective 
offices,  in  regard  to  their  duties,  to  give  opinions  in  writing  to  the  President;  and 
the  earlier  Presidents  called  upon  their  cabinet  officers  for  opinions  in  writing. 
I  have  on  my  table  here  an  opinion  that  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  Washington, 
about  his  right  to  appoint  embassadors,  in  writing.  They  are  not  to  be  a  board, 
not  to  sit  down  and  consult,  nor  to  have  cabinet  counsels.  That  is  an  assumption 
of  executive  power  that  has  grown  up  little  by  little  from  the  cabinets  of  the  Old 
World*  These  heads  of  departments  were  given  to  the  President  as  aids,  and 
not  as  a  shield,  and  he  now  will  attempt  to  shield  himself,  perhaps,  under  their 
advice  and  under  their  action.  It  is  not  mere  form.  The  opinion  in  writing 
was  required  by  the  Constitution — why  7  Because  the  framers  of  the  Const!* 
tntion  well  knew  that  there  were  cabinet  councils,  and  from  the  initials  of  .a 
cabinet  council  in  England  came  that  celebrated  word  "  cabal,"  which  has  been 
the  synonym  of  all  that  was  vile  in  political  combinations  from  that  day  to  this ; 
and  knowing  that,  it  would  seem  almost  with  prescience  that  they  required 
not  that  there  should  be  verbal  communications  semi-weekly  by  which  things 
might  be  arranged  and  by  which  a  secret  conclave  might  be  held,  but  that 
there  should  be  whatf  That  there  should  be  written  opinions  asked  and 
given,  so  that  they  might  be  known  of  all  men ;  so  that  the  President  could 
not  sav,  **  Why,  I  got  this  advice  from  my  cabinet  counsellor,''  unless  he 
ehowed  it  in  writing,  and  so  that  the  cabinet  counsellor  should  not  say 
that  he  fiiiled  to  give  this  advice,  because  the  President  might  show  it  in 
writing.  Think  of  this  cabinet  and  what  it  has  got  to  be !  Picture  to  your- 
selves,  senators.  President  Johnson  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  cabinet  consultation 
to  shield  the  President!  If  Lorenso  Thomas  was  rightly  appointed,  then  of 
couzve  he  can  go  into  cabinet  consultation.  If  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  con- 
sultation one  cabinet  officer  they  have  a  right  to  put  in  another.  If  they  have 
a  right  to  pat  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
by  the  law  a  cabinet  officer  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment is — if  diey  have  a  right  to  put  in  the  opinion  of  one  head  of  a  department 
they  have  a  right  to  put  in  another ;  if  a  permanent,  then  a  temporary  cabinet 
officer ;  if  a  temporary  head  of  a  department,  then  an  cul  interim  one.  I  find 
DO  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  this ;  nothings  showing  that 
the  War  Department  could  not  go  on.  Let  them  show  that  the  President  has 
ever  done  according  to  the  Constitution,  asked  Mr.  Stanton  any  opinion  in 
writing  as  to  the  duties  of  his  department,  or  that  he  has  ever  sent  an  order  to 
him  which  he  disobeyed  ;  and  that  will  be  pertinent ;  that  will  show  a  reason ; 
but  I  pray  the  Senate  not  to  let  us  go  into  Uie  region  of  opinion 

I  have  taken  this  much  time,  senators,  because  I  think  we  save  time  by  taking 
it,  if  we  come  to  the  right  decision  to«day  to  keep  out  this  range  of  opinion. 
This  case  is  to  be  tried  by  your  opinion ;  not  upon  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
Stanton  is  a  good  or  a  bad  officer,  but  upon  the  opinion  that,  whether  good  w 
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bad,  the  Presideot  broke  the  law  in  removiiig  him,  and  must  take  tlie  eosae- 
quences  of  that  breach  of  the  law.  It  is  said  that  he  broke  it  in  ordor  to  get 
into  court.  I  agree  that  if  his  counsel  are  correct  he  is  in  conrt,  and  in  a  oomt 
where  he  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  having  the  law  settled  forever. 

Mr.  EvARTS  rose. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  Before  the  coitosel  proceeds  I  beg  to  submit  a  qne8tioii«  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  in  writing. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  question  propounded  hj  the  senator  from  New 
York  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Question.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  offer  at  this  point  to  show  bj  the  witaets  that 
he  advised  the  President  to  remore  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  adopted  hj  the  President,  or 
merely  that  be  advised  the  President  to  nominate  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  some  peim 
other  than  Mr.  Stanton  1 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  propose  either.  We  propose  simply  to  show  that  he 
gave  his  opinion  that  for  the  good  of  the  service  somebody  else  ought  to  be  there, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Without  regard  to  the  mode? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  do  not  propose  to  show  that  he  advised  him  about  the 
mode  of  removal ;  but  we  propose  to  show  this  opinion  communic&ted  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ghi§f  Justice  and  Senators,  I  do  not  propose,  upon  this 
question  of  evidence,  to  discuss  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  his  cabinet,  uor  to  anticipate  in  the  least  the  eonsideratioii 
of  the  merits  of  this  case,  as  they  shall  finally  be  the  subject  of  diseoaeton. 
If  the  accusations  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  he  is 
on  trial  here,  and  judgment  upon  which  must  result  in  his  deposition  from  hb 
great  office  and  a  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  choose  bia  suc- 
cessor, turn  wholly  upon  the  mere  question  of  whether  the  President  has  been 
guilty  of  a  formal  violation  of  a  statute  law,  which  might  subject  him  to  a  six 
cents'  fine  or  a  ten  days'  imprisonment,  if  he  were  indicted  for  it — ^if  that  la  the 
measure  and  the  strength  (as,  when  it  comes  to  question  of  evidence,  is  con- 
stantly urged  upon  you)  of  this  accusation,  I  think  that  the  honorable  maaager, 
who  so  eloquently  and  warmly  pressed  upon  you  the  consideration  that  Wairea 
Hastings's  trial  was  nothing  to  this,  was  a  little  out  of  place.  If  thej  wOl 
make  it  just  as  it  would  'be  if  the  President  had  been  indicted  under  ihe  civil- 
tenure  act,  when  he  could  have  been  found  guilty  or  innocent  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  act,  and  then  the  punishment  could  have  been  made  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  its  actual  formal  technical  infraction,  we  eonld 
understand  that  trial ;  and  that  is  open  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  to 
any  informer  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary,  through  hours  and  pages  of  ^o- 
quence,  the  mere  act  and  fact  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  b  made  the  or* 
cumstance  or  corpus  delicti  upon  which,  in  respect  to  its  motives,  its  purposes, 
its  tendencies,  its  results,  the  '*  high  crime,"  in  the  constitutional  sense  of  that 
term,  which  would  call  for  a  removal  from  office  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  by 
reason  of  some  grave  public  interest  being  injured,  is  made  the  tofnc  of  aign- 
ment  and  of  proof. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Gieiienl 
Sherman  is  not  called  here  as  an  expert  to  give  an  opinion  whether  Mr.  Stanton 
is  a  good  Secretary  of  War  or  not.  He  is  not  called  here  as  an  expert  to  asBSt 
your  judgment  in  determining  whether  or  no  it  was  for  the  public  tntereat  that 
Mr.  Stanton  should  be  removed,  in  the  sense  of  determining  whether  this  fona 
of  removal  was  legal  or  not.  He  is  introduced  here  as  the  second  in  coanaasd 
over  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  show  an  opinion  on  his  pait»  a  as 
military  man  and  in  that  position,  that  'the  military  service  required  f^  its 
proper  conduct  that  a  Secretary  should  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  whose 
leiationa  to  that  service  and  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  not  aneh  m  those 
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of  Hr.  Stanton  were,  that  that  opiaion  was  eommanicated  to  the  President. 
We  shall  enlarge  the  area  hj  showing  that  it  was  shared  in  by  other  competent 
militaiy  aathoritj. 

And,  now,  if  a  President  of  the  United  States,  when  brought  under  tiial 
before  a  court  of  impeachment  upon  impeachment,  is  not  at  liberty  in  his  defence 
toefaowtbat  the  acts  which  are  brought  in  question  as  against  the  public 
interest  and  with  bad  motives,  and  to  obstruct  laws,  and  to  disturb  .the  public 
peace,  acts  wantonly  done,  recklessly  done,  yidently  done,  were  proper  and 
neeessary  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  competent  to  think,  most  competent 
to  advise,  most  responsible  to  the  country  in  every  sense  for  their  opinions  and 
their  advice,  what  can  he  show  f  Is  it  not  proper  for  him  to  prove  that,  fur- 
nished with  those  opinions  and  supported  by  those  opinions,  (whether,  in  fact, 
▼bich  is  yet  to  be  determined,  he  aaopted  a  mode  that  was  unjustifiable  or  not; 
and  whether  you  shall  adjudge  the  mode  to  be  criminal  or  not,  is  not  now 
important,)  he  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motives  and  the  objects  which 
he  had  in  view  were  of  the  public  service,  and  for  the  public  service,  and  based 
open  the  intelligent  and  responsible  opinion  and  advice  of  those  in  whom  the 
service  and  the  conmiunity  generally  had,  and  upon  the  best  foundations,  the 
most  abiding  confidence. 

Now,  senators,  reflect ;  you  are  taking  part  in  a  solemn  transaction  which  is 
to  effect,  in  your  unfi&vorable  judgment,  a  removal  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation  for  some  offence  that  he  has  committed  against  the  public  weliare 
with  bad  motives  and  for  an  improper  purpose ;  and  we  offer  to  show  you  that 
upon  consultations  and  deliberations  and  advice  from  those  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  matters  of  personal  controversy  and  any  matters  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  occupying  solely  the  position  of  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  mill* 
tary  service  of  the  country,  he  acted  and  desired  to  accomplish  this  change. 
We  cannot  prove  everything  in  a  breath ;  nor  is  it  a  criticism  on  testimony 
JDstiy  to  exclude  it,  that  it  does  not  in  itself  prove  all ;  but  if  it  shall  be  followed, 
as  it  will  be,  by  evidence  of  equal  authority  and  weight  and  by  efforts  of  the 
President,  or  authority  to  make  efforts  given  by  the  President  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  control  of  this  office  which  the  mOitary  service  of  the  country 
thus  demanded,  we  shall  have  shown  you  by  an  absolute  negative  that  this 
mtention,  this  motive,  this  public  injury,  so  vcSiemently,  so  profusely  imputed 
m  the  course  of  the  ai^mentSy  so  definitely  charged  in  the  articles,  had  no 
foundation  whatever. 

Mr.  Manager  BhNCvHAM.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  after  the  very  pertinent 
question  that  was  propounded  by  one  of  the  senators  to  the  counsel  for  the  Pres- 
iaent  had  been  put,  nothing  more  would  have  been  said  by  the  managers  but 
for  the  argument  that  has  since  been  interposed.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon<nrable  senator  shows  the  utter  incompetency  and  absurdity  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  is  presented  here  now :  that  was  whether  you  proposed  to  ask  of  the 
witness  that  he  formed  the  opinion  and  expressed  it  to  the  Executive  that  he 
ought  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  mode  and  manner  that  he  did 
remove  him  or  attempt  to  remove  him.  Is  th^re  any  one  here  bold  enough  to 
say  that  if  he  had  formed  the  opinion  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  and 
had  so  expressed  himself  to  the  President  it  would  be  competent  for  us  to  intro« 
duce  any  such  matter  here  as  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  to  prove  intent  or  to 
prove  anything  else  against  the  President  I 

But,  apart  from  that,  the  reason  chiefly  why  I  rose  to  reply  to  the  utterances 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is  this :  He  intimates  here  the 
extraordinary  opinion  for  himself  that  the  trial  in  a  court  of  justice  of  a  beggar 
arrested  in  your  streets  for  a  crime  punishable  with  six  cents  of  fine  or,  perchance, 
five  hours'  imprisonment,  is  subject  to  a  very  different  rule  of  evidence  axkcr  of 
administrative  justice  from  that  which  prevails  and  applies  when  you  come  to 
prosecute  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.    The  ijuerican  people  will  eater*. 
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tain  no  opiniooB  of  tfa«t  flort ;  nor  will  Aeir  ienaton.  We  have  tbe  Mme  mk 
of  JQBtiee  and  the  Bame  mle  of  evidenee  for  tke  trial  of  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  and  for  the  trial  of  the  most  defenceless  and  the  weakest  of  afi 
oar  citizens. 

Mr.  E  VARTS.  Will  the  honorable  naaager  allow  me  to  say  that  the  aolj  iUas- 
tration  I  osed  was  of  an  indictment  against  the  Ghief  Magistrate  of  the  Unioa 
on  trial  before  a  police  court  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  supposed  myself  that  when  the  gentleman  made 
nse  of  the  remark  he  intended  eeitainly  to  have  the  Senate  understand  that 
there  was  a  different  rule  of  evidenee  and  of  adminiatrative  justice  in  tbe  {nose- 
OQtion  of  an  indictment  in  a  eomrt  where  the  penalty  might  be  aiz  oeat»  horn 
that  which  applied  in  the  prosecution  of  tbe  President  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  When  the  issues  are  diffBrent  the  evidence  will  be  different.  It 
does  not  depend  on  the  dignity  of  tbe  defendant 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  bow  the  gen^eman  can 
escape  from  the  position  which  he  lots  assumed  here  before  tbe  Senate  by  mak- 
ing the  remark  that  be  supposed  the  President  to  be  prosecuted.  It  is  a  very 
grave  question  in  this  country  whether  tbe  President  can  be  prosecuted  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  an  indictable  offence  before  he  is  impeachedL  It 
has  been  incorporated  in  your  Oonstitotion  that  after  he  has  been  impenebed 
and  removed  he  may  be  indicted  and  prosecuted  for  the  crime.  I  do  not»  bow- 
ever,  stop  to  argue  that  question  now.  I  do  not  care  who  is  prosecuted  upon 
an  indictment  whether  the  President  or  a  beggar,  the  same  mle  of  evidence 
applies  to  each.  I  do  not  care  who  is  impeached,  whether  it  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  lowest  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  Uie  United 
States  before  the  Senate,  the  same  rule  of  evidence  obtains,  and  tbe  connMin- 
law  maxim  applies  that  where  an  offence  is  charsed  which  is  unlawful  in  itseif, 
and  it  is  proved  to  have  been  eommitted,  (as  fdleged  in  every  one  of  these 
articles,  and  established,  I  say,  by  the  proof  as  to  all  of  tbem,)  the  law  itself 
declares  that  the  intent  was  criminal,  and  it  iif  for  the  accused  to  show  jostiliea- 
tion.  That  is  the  language  of  the  books.  I  so  read  it  in  tbe  volume  lying 
before  me,  the  third  of  Greenleaf. 

I  do  not  stop  to  delay  the  Senate  by  reading  the  words  further  than  I  have 
recited  them„that  where  the  act  is  unlawful  tbe  intent  is  establisbed  by  ^ 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  did  commit  tbe  unlawful  act  As  I  intimated  bdfore, 
that  being  the  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the  intent,  which  was  very  adroitly  sng« 
gested  as  the  reason  for  askinr  this  extraordinary  question,  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony oould  be  of  no  avail  unless,  indeed,  we  were  to  have  the  opinion  of  ths 
Lieutenant  General  as  to  the  legality  of  the  aet 

I  remarked  before — and  upon  that  remark  I  stand — that  the  question  of  tbe 
legality  of  the  President's  conduct  is  not  to  be  settled  by  tbe  opinions jsf  any 
witness  called  at  this  bar ;  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  this 
and  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  tribunal  on  the  earth,  for  it  is  so  written  in  your  Constiration.  .  Intcnti 
are  not  to  be  proved  in  any  conceivable  form  or  diape  by  tbe  opinions  ef  any 
number  of  witnesses  about  the  legality  of  an  aet.  The  law  and  the  judges  of 
tbe  law  will  determine  whether  the  act  was  unlawful ;  and  opinions,  tbovgb 
over  so  often  formed  and  expressed  by  a  third  person,  cannot  make  an  nnlaww 
act  a  legal  or  a  lawful  act,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  intention  wbicb  tb«  law 
says  necessarily  follows  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act. 

Well,  say  the  gendemen  again,  tbe  President  was  taking  tbe  advice  of  1k»- 
ored  and  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  public  service.  The  Constitution,  ns  tbe 
Se^te  well  know,  indicates  who  shall  be  tbe  President's  advisers  in  socb  a 
eaft  as  this  of  the  removal  of  the  bead  of  a  department  That  Conatitalion 
expressly  declares  that  be  may  appoint,  and  thereby  necessarily  remove  ibe 
present  incumbent  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.    Tbe 
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tennre-of-offiee  act,  following  the  ConBtitatioo,  provided  ftiither  that  he  maj,  for 
sufficient  reasons  to  him  appearing,  suspend  the  incumbent  and  take  the  adyiee 
of  the  Senate,  laying  the  facts  before  the  Senate*  with  the  evidence  upon  which 
he  acted,  whether  the  stispension  should  be  made  absolute.  The  President  did 
take  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  he  did  suspend  this  officer  whose  removal  he 
undertakes  to  prove  now  by  individual  opinions  the  public  service  requires.  He 
sent  notice  of  that  suspension  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  as  his  constitutional 
adviser,  acted  upon  it.  They  gave  him  notice  that  they  advised  him  not  to 
attempt  any  farther  interference  with  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 
They  gave  him  notice  that  under  the  law  he  could  not  go  a  step  further.  He 
therefore  falls  back  upon  his  assumed  right,  and  undertakes  to  defy  the  Consti- 
tution, to  defy  the  tenure-of-office  act,  to  defy  the  Senate,  and  to  remove  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  anybody  except  such  as  he  chose  to  call  into  his  councils ;  and  now 
'  he  undertakes  to  justify  by  having  them  swear  to  their  opinions.  We  protest 
against  it  in  the  name  of  the  Gonstitution ;  we  protest  against  it  in  the  name  of 
the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  the  Gonstitution ;  and  we  protest  against  ft  in 
the  name  of  that  great  people  whom  we  this  day  represent,  and  whoee  rights 
have  been  outrageously  betrayed,  and  are  now  being  audaciously  defied  before 
this  tribunal. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

QBejftMi.  After  the  refltoralion  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  office,  did  y<m  form  an  opinion  whether 
the  good  of  the  service  required  a  Secretary  of  War  other  than  Mr.  Stanton  ;  and  il  so,  did 
yon  commQaicate  that  opinion  to  the  Prendent  T 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GoNNRSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  ;  and  bein 
taken,  resulted — yeas  15,  nays  35 ;  as  follows : 

*  Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Dixon,  Doolfttle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks, 
JohDsoD,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Trambull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Yickers^-lS. 

Kayb— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  ConkUne,  Conness,  Coroett,  Cragin, 
DaTiB,  Drake,  Edmonds,  Feny,  Fessenden,  Frelinf^haysen,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Howard* 
Howe.  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nje,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thajer,  Tipton,  WtUey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 35. 

KOT  VOTIKO— Messrs.  Saulsboiy,  Sprsgiie,  Simmer,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  question  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Ohair  a  question. 
The  Ghikf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
aenator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  yoa  at  any  time,  and  when,  before  the  President  gare  the  order  for  the  remoral  of  Mr. 
Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  advise  the  President  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Stanton? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  To  tbat  we  have  the  honor  to  object  as  being  leading 
in  form,  and  not  only  in  form  bad,  bat  being  eoTered  by  the  vote  jnst  taken. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  objection  of  a  question 
being  leading  in  form  cannot  be  made  when  it  is  put  by  a  member  of  the  court. 
I  have  never  understood  that  such  an  objection  could  be  made.  It  imputes  to 
the  court  the  idea  of  putting  words  into  the  witness's  mouth  to  lead  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Pjresident 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  suggest  whether  the  managers  or  the  coon- 
Bel  (or  the  defence  can  interpose  any  objection  to  a  question  made  by  a  member 
of  the  court  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  tlunks  that  any  objection  to  the  put- 
ting of  a  question  by  a  member  of  the  court  must  come  from  the  court  itselfi 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Whenever  that  qneation  arises,  the  managers  wiA  to 
be  heard  upon  it 

Mr.  Dbakb.  I  object  to  the  putting  of  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  onlj  mode  in  which  an  objection  to  the  questioD  ean 
be  decided  properly  is  to  rule  the  question  admissible  or  inadmissible,  and  tkstii 
for  the  Senate.  The  question  of  tbe  senator  from  Maryland  has  been  proposed 
unquestionably  in  good  faith,  and  it  addresses. itself  to  the  witness  in  thefint 
instance,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  answered  bj 
the  witness  or  not.  Senators,  the  Question  is,  whether  the  question  propounded 
by  the  senator  from  Maryland  is  admissible  ? 

Mr.  HowB.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  read  agaiii.  I 
did  not  understand  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Seeretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  to  the 
witness  by  the  senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Qaestion.  Did  you  at  asy  time,  and  when,  before  the  President  gave  the  order  for  tk 
leinoval  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  advise  the  President  to  appoint  some  othcf 
person  than  Mr.  Stanton  t 

Mr.  Drake.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tbe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  18,  lujs 
32 — as  follows: 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Backalew,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fefiseodeo, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  MeCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  £00, 
TrambaU,  Van  Winkle,  and  Yickers— 18. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Coi^Mtl^  Crafio. 
Davis,  Drake,  Ferry,  FrelinKhnysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maio«, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nre,  Patterson  of  New  Hampsmre,  Pomeroy,  Bacs^er, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 32. 

Not  voting. — ^Messrs.  Saolsba^,  Spragae,  Qnmnor,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  We  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  Greneral  Sherman. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  We  haTe  nothing  to  ask  of  General  Sherman. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  desires  to  ask  whether  the  couasel 
for  the  President  will  require  General  Sherman  again  at  all  ? 

To  this  question  no  response  was  made ;  but  Mr.  Stanberj  and  Mr.  Mans^ 
Bntler  each  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  witness, 

Mr.  Cole,  (at  two  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Ohief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  balf 
past  two  o'clock,  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gkntlemen  counsel  for  the  President*  please  proceed 
with  your  evidence. 

B.  J.  Meigs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  What  office  do  you  holdt 

A.  I  am  derk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Q.  Were  you  clerk  of  that  court  in- February  lastt 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  with  you  the  affidavit  and  warrant  under  which  Loreax) 
Thomas  was  arrested] 

A.  I  have.     (Producing  some  papers.) 

Q   Are  these  the  original  papers  t 

A.  The  original  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  affix  the  seal  of  the  court  to  the  warrant  t 

A.  I  did.   . 

Q.  On  what  day  } 
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A   On  the  22d  of  February  last 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  1 

A.  It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that 

Q.  At  what  place  ? 

A.  At  the  clerk's  office,  where  the  seal  is. 

Q.  Did  jou  sit  np  in  that  office  all  night  ? 

AL  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  that  warrant  to  yon  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  who  brought  it;  he  said  he  wi 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Pile,  of  Missouri. 

Q.  He  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Pile,  of  Missouri  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  brought  that  warrant  to  yon  at  your  house  at  that  hour  in  the 
morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  then  to  the  clerk's  office  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  clerk's  office  and  affixed  the  seal  and  attested  it. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  deliver  the  warrant  t 

A.  To  Mr.  Pile,  if  that  was  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  do  not 
know  him  now. 

Q.  The  marshal  was  not  there  at  that  time  I 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  May  I  ask  to  what  article  this  applies  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  What  article !  It  does  not  apply  to  any  article.  It  applies 
▼ery  conclusively  to  some  of  your  proof,  and  it  applies  very  much  to  our  answer, 
as  yoa  will  find  when  we  are  a  little  further  along  in  the  case.  (To  the  wit- 
ness.)    Have  you  the  warrant  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  he  brine  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  warrant  was  founded,  or  did  you 
get  that  afterward  I 

A.  I  believe  all  the  papers  he  gave  me.  I  think  so ;  but  am  not  sure  of  it. 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  propose  to  read  these  papers,  gentlemen,  (handing  the 
warrant  and  affidavit  to  the  managers.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (having  examined  the  papers.)  I  understand,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  counsel  for  the  President  offer  the  affidavit  and  warrant  in  evi- 
dence. Before  coming  to  them  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the 
witness.    I  suppose  that  is  our  right. 

Mr.  Stanbbrv.  About  the  papers,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  About  the  thing  you  have  been  examining  in  regard  to. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  all  we  have  been  examining  about. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  examine  about  the  proof  you  have 
already  put  in. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  We  are  through  with  the  witness  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
papers.     You  can  take  him  now  and  cross-examine  him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Botlbr  : 

Q.  You  say  you  affixed  the  seal  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  February  ? 

A.  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  office  to  do  that  I 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  In  cases  where  great  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  crime,  you  hava  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  I 
floppose  f 
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A.  I  do  not  know  of  anj  case  wbere  that  was  aecesaaiy  to  preTmt  a  erime. 
I  have  done  the  same  thing,  in  habeas  corpus  casea*  and  in  one  replevin  case  I 
remember. 

Q.  Where  it  is  a  matter  of  conseqaence  70a  do  these  things  when  called 
upon  1 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  It  is  nothing  unnsual  for  you  to  do  it  in  such  cases  ? 

A.  It  cannot  be  baid  to  be  unusual.     I  would  do  it  at  any  time. 

By  Mr.  Stanberv  : 

Q.  Have  you  often  been  called  upon  in  the  course  of  your  expeimce  at 
night  ? 

A.  Only  three  times,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  became  of  this  extreme  case  ?  What  was  done  widi 
this  criminal  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbbry,  (to  the  managers.)  Are  you  through  with  the  papeta? 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  I  am  throng  with  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stanbrry.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  the  honor  to  object,  Mr.  President,  to  the  wa^ 
rant  and  affidavit  of  Mr.  Stanton  being  received  as  evidence  in  this  cause.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Stanton  can  make  testimony  against  the  President  by  any  affi- 
davit that  he  can  put  in,  or  for  him  by  any  proceedings  between  him  and  Lo- 
renzo Thomas.  I  do  not  think  the  warrant  is  relevant  to  this  casein  any  farm. 
The  fact  that  Thomas  was  arrested  has  gone  in,  and  that  is  all  To  put  in  the 
affidavit  upon  which  he  was  airested  certainly  is  patting  in  res  infer  aiimi.  It 
is  not  a  proceeding  between  Thomas  and  the  President ;  but  this  is  belweea 
Thomas  and  Stanton,  and  in  no  view  is  it  either  pertinent  or  relevant  to  this 
case  or  competent  in  any  £orm,  so  far  as  I  am  instructed. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  arrest  of  Qeneral  Thomas 
was  brought  into  testimony  by  the  managers  and  they  argued,  I  believe,  in  their 
opening,  before  they  had  proved  it,  that  that  was  what  prevented  Geneial 
Thomas  from  using  force  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Office.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  show  what  that  arrest  was  in  form  and  substance  by  the  authentie  doca- 
ments  of  it,  which  are  the  warrant  and  the  affidavit  on  which  it  waA  based. 
The  affidavit,  of  course,  does  not  prove  the  facts  stated  in  it;  but  the  proof  </ 
the  affidavit  shows  the  fact  upon  which,  as  a  judicial  foundation,  the  wanaat 
proceeded.  We  then  propose  to  follow  the  opening  thus  laid,  of  thl^  proeecsdng. 
by  showing  how  it  took  place  and  how  e£Port8  were  made  on  behalf  of  General 
Thomas  by  habeas  corpus  to  raise  the  question  for  the  determioation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  if  this  affidavit  goe^ 
in  at  all,  it  is  then  evidence  of  all  that  it  states,  if  the  gentlemen  have  « ijght  to 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  1  said  otherwise ;  but  you  can  have  your  own  GondoNon,  We 
do  not  admit  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  That  is  my  conclusion,  and  that  was  what  we  should 
claim ;  and  1  think  nothing  more  clearly  shows  that  it  cannot  be  evidence  thaa 
that  fact.  This  was  not  an  attempt  of  the  President  to  get  this  mstler  before 
the  court ;  it  was  an  attempt  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  protect  himself  from  wMenoe 
which  had  been  threatened  in  two  instanoes  before.  This  was  lata  aft  night 
Mr.  Stanton,  we  can  easily  judge  from  the  evidence^  was  informed  that  tng^bi  of 
the  threats  made  to  Burleigh,  the  threats  made  to  Wilke.^on,  and  the-tlaeats 
made  at  Willards'  Hotel,  and  bemg  informed  of  them  he  did  not  kaow  at  what 
hour  this  man  might  bring  bis  maaqueraders  upon  him»  and  thofeupon  hm  look 
care  to  protect  himself  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 
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B«t  how  thai  ean  reUoFa  the  PttsMmit  firoa  eri]M»  how  thftt  shows  that  he 
did  or  did  not  oommit  the  act  con^abed  of,  beeanse  Stanton  arrested  Thomas 
or  Thomas  anested  Stanton,  is  more  than  I  can  ooneeive.  Suppose  Stanton 
had  not  arrested  ThooMS,  would  it  show  that  the  President  is  not  gnilty  here  ? 
Suppose  he  did  arrest  him,  does  it  show  that  he  is  gniltj  here  ?  Is  it  not  merely, 
in  the  language  of  die  law,  well  known  to  every  Uwyer  in  the  Senate,  ret  inter 
iiiu>$  actat  things  done  between  other  parties  tiban  the  parties  to  this  record  t 
We  only  adverted  to  the  arrest  in  putting  in  Thomas's  declaration  to  show  what 
efiect  it  had  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  has  already  been  put  in  proof  by  General  Thomas  that  before 
he  went  to  the  court  upon  this  arrest  he  saw  the  President  and  told  him  oi  his 
arrest,  and  the  President  immediately  replied  "that  is  as  it  should  be;"  or, 
"  diat  is  as  we  wish  it  to  be,  the  question  in  the  conrt."  Now,  I  propose  to 
show  that  this  is  the  question  that  was  in  the  courts,  to  wit :  the  qnestion  of  the 
criminality  of  a  person  accused  under  this  eivil-tenure  bill.  And  1  then  propose 
to  sustain  the  answ^  of  the  PresidMt,  and  also  the  sincerity  and  sabstanae  of  • 
this  his  statement  already  in  evidence,  by  showing  that  this  proceeding,  having 
been  commenced  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Stanton  against  Oeneral  Thomas,  was  imme- 
diately taken  hold  of  as  the  speediest  and  most  rapid  mode,  through  a  habeas 
corpuMt  in  which  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General,  or  General  Thomas  acting 
in  that  behalf,  would  be  the  actor,  in  order  to  bring  at  once  before  this  court, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his  arrest  and 
confiaement  under  an  act  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  with  an  immediate 
opportanity  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  th^d  in  session, 
fn>m  which  at  once  there  could  have  been  obtained  a  determination  of  the  point. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  whenever  that  is  proposed  to  be  shown  I  pro- 
pose to  show  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  discharged  on  the  motion  of  his  own  coun- 
sel fipom  arrest  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well ;  that  is  afterward ;  we  will  see  about  that ;  we  will 
pcove  our  case ;  you  can  prove  yours. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Admit  this,  and  the  Senate  will  be  travelling  into  the 
qoesdon  of  the  various  facts  taking  place  in  another  court ;  and  1  have  not  yet 
heard  any  of  the  learned  counsel  say  that  this  did  not  come  within  the  rule  of 
res  inter  alios  oc^o— things  done  between  others  than  parties  to  the  record. 

Mr.  £vARTSi  I  did  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  may  be  a  very  good  answer ;  but,  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  not,  is  it  not  so  ?  Is  there  a  lawyer  anywhere  who  does  not  under- 
staad  that,  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  proceedings  between  two  other  per- 
sons, after  a  crime  is  committed,  never  yet  were  offered  in  evidence  to  show  that 
a  ertaaewas  not  committed? 

It  is  said  that  the  President  was  glad  to  get  this  matter  before  a  court.  Did 
lie  see  that  affidavit  1  No.  Did  he  know  what  was  in  it  ?  No..  All  he  knew 
'was  that  bis  man  was  carried  into  court  on  some  process  which  the  man  himself, 
Thomas,  did  not  even  know  what  it  was.  He  was  simply  arrested.  Mr.  Thomas 
faimsdf  did  not  see  the  affidavit  at  that  time*  did  not  know  anything  of  the 
xaalter  except  that  he  was  taken  by  the  marshal.  He  had  never  seen  the  paper 
on  the  evidence  here*;  he  did  not  even  know  for  what  he  was  arrested.  All  he 
kii0W  was  that  he  was  arrested  for  something  or  other ;  whether  it  was  for  being 
at  ihe  masquerade  ball  the  night  before,  masked,  or  what  it  was  he  oould  not 
tell ;  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  tcdd  here  in  evidence ;  but  when  he  said  to 
the  President,  "  they  have  arrested  me  " — ^for  which  of  his  virtues  or  for  which 
of  Ikis  crimes  nobody  knew — he  did  not,  he  dees  not  say  that  he  ever  saw  any 
paper  in  any  form ;  but  he  simply  went  to  the  President  and  told  him  '*  I  am 
arrceted."  And  what,  tiien,  did  the  President  say  ?  "  That  is  where  I  want 
you  to  be,  in  court."  I  should  have  thought  he  wanted  him  anywhere  else 
except  in  the  War  Office ;  and  that  is  dl  the  testimony  shows  so  mr. 
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Now,  they  propose  to  put  in  Mr.  Stanton's  affidavit  It  is  exeeedinglj  good 
reading,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  sets  forth  the  case  with  great  Imnmoiu- 
ness.  It  shows  the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  at  night  men  who  are  known  to  be  men  of  constancy  and  stetd- 
fastness,  men  representing  important  dtstricts  in  Congress,  felt  it  was  their  daty 
to  call  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  District  to  interpose, 
felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  call  up  the  venerable  clerk  of  that  court  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  get  a  warrant,  and  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  imme- 
diate means  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  crime.  It  shows  the  tenor 
and  alarm  which  the  unauthorized,  illegal,  and  criminal  acts  of  this  respoodoit 
had  thrown  this  city  into  at  that  honr.  Undoubtedly  all  that  is  in  the  affidavit; 
undoubtedly  all  that  can  be  shown ;  and  then,  thank  God,  we  have  before  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  America  this  appeal  to  the  laws  by  Mr,  Stanton, 
which  this  criminal  respondent  never  undertook,  either  before  or  since,  although 
furnished  with  all  the  panoply  of  legal  attack  and  defence  in  the  Attomej 
General.  He  never  brought  his  quo  warranto  ;  he  never  brought  any  proceea; 
he  never  topk  any  step  of  himself,  nor  had  he  for  a  year. 

All  that  will  appear  doubtless,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in,  provided 
it  did  net  open  us  into  regions  of  unexplored  and  uncertain,  diffuse  and  ioh 
proper  evidence,  opening  entirely  new  issues.  If  you  are  ready  to  go  into  it  1 
am ;  but  I  say  it  does  not  belong  to  this  case.  I  diink  we  can  make  quite  u 
much  out  of  it  as  they  can,  but  it  is  no  portion  of  this  case.  It  is  not  the  let 
of  the  President;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  President;  the  President  nevo 
saw  these  papers  upon  any  evidence  here;  and  what  Mr.  Thomas  did, sad 
what  Mr.  Stanton  did,  they  themselves  mast  stand  by. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  believe  our  honr  has  not  expired,  and  I  wish  upon  this 
matter  to  address,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  few  words  to  the  Senate. 

Senators,  there  are  two  grounds  upon  which  we  ask  the  admission  of  thista- 
timony .  First  of  all,  there  are  already  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  made  this  removal  to  bring  the  question  of  that  law  to  the  cooad- 
eration  of  the  courts.  That  is  already  in  evidence,  and  as  to  that  the  nuna- 
gers  say  it  is  all  pretense,  all  a  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Where  in  evidence  Y 

Mr.  Stanberv.  Among  other  things  in  a  place  that  I  need  not  refer  to  now, 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  manager  who  opened  the  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  you  wiU  take  my  speech  as  evidence  I  am  very 
glad.    That  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  Not,  except  as  a  last  resort,  for  anything.  The  gentleaiaii 
has  repeated  that  this  is  all  pretense  of  asking  to  get  into  the  oonrts,  that  it  tsi 
subterfuge,  an  afterthought,  a  mere  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  President  te 
avoid  the  consequences  of  an  act  done  with  another  intention  than  that  Agud 
what  sort  of  a  case  have  the  managers  attempted  to  make  against  the  IVendeot 
upon  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  War  Office  by  Thomae  ? 
They  have  sought  to  prove  that  the  intentions  of  the  Presidoat  were  not  to  get 
it  by  law  but  to  get  it  by  intimidation,  threats*  and  force ;  they  have  gone  iaifi 
this  themselves  to  show  the  intent  of  the  President,  and  how  1  Tbey  have 
given  the  declarations  of  Thomas  as  to  his  purpose  of  using  threats,  intimidi- 
tion,  or  force,  and  claim  that  those  declarations  bind  the  President,  and  yM« 
senators,  have  admitted  them  against  the  President.  The  mere  deelaimtioM  o^ 
Thomas  as  to  his  intention  to  enter  the  office  by  force  and  intimidation  aie  to  he 
considered  the  declarations  of  the  President,  and  as  evidence  of  his  intent  Oh! 
say  the  gentlemen,  that  thing  was  stopped  by  this  proseoation ;  die  firompt 
arrest  of  General  Thomas  next  morning  was  the  only  thing  that  dofeairi  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  that  was  in  the  mind  (^  the  President  aadiadie 
mind  of  General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  I  did  not  say  so.    Thomas  said  so* 
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Mr.  Stanbbry.     ThomaB  said  bo  !     The  Senate  will  bear  me  witness  who 
said  BO,  who  called  that  a  subterfdge,  and  who  called  that  a  pretence !     We 
wish  to  show  what  was  this  proceeding  got  up  at  midnight,  as  the  learned 
manager  sajs,  in  view  of  a  great  crime  just  committed  or  about  to  be  commit- 
ted ;  got  up  nnder  the  most  pressing  necessity,  with  a  jadge,  as  we  will  show, 
summoned  from  his  bed  at  an  early  hour  that  winter  morning,  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary,  at  2  o'clock — a  judge  brought  from  the  bench,  such  was  the  urgent 
and  pressing  necessity,  either  pretended  or  real,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  to 
avoid  the  use  of  force  and  intimidation  to  remove  him  from  that  office.     We 
shall  show  that  having  had  him  arrested,  held  to  bail  in  $5,000,  the  time  of  the 
trial  or  further  hearing  of  this  great  criminal  hiaving  been  fixed  for  the  next 
Wednesday,  all  this  being  done  on  the  prior  Saturday,  when  he  got  thnre  on 
that  day  it  turned  out  thus :  "  Why,  we  have  got  no  criminal  at  all ;  General 
Thomas  is  just  as  good  a  citizen  as  we  have  in  this  community."     General 
Thomas's  counsel  say  to,  the  court,  "He  is  surrendered ;  he  is  in  custody;  and 
we  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  habeas  corpus.'*     As  soon  as  that  pur- 
pose was  announced,  all  at  once  this  great  criminal  and  this  great  criminal  act 
immediately  disappear,  and  the  judge  says,  **  This  is  all  nothing  at  all  that  we 
have  had  against  you.  General  Thomas ;  we  do  not  even  want  to  ask  you  to 
give  bail;  on  the  contrary,  I  dismiss  you"     And  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  were  there  on  that  morning,  and  who  had  seen  this  great  criminal  pun- 
fdbed,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior,  expressly  consent  to 
what  ?     Not  merely  that  he  shall  be  put  at  large  under  bonds;  not  merely  that 
he  shall  give  hoods  for  his  good  behavior,  but  that  he  shall  be  absolutely  dis- 
charged and  go  free,  just  as  if  there  was  no  prosecution  at  all;  not  bound  over 
to  the  next  form  of  the  court,  but  totally  discharged,  and,  as  we  shall  show  you, 
discharged  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  what  was  then  in  preparation,  the 
presentation  of  a  habeas  corpus,  that  the  case  might  be  got  immediately  to  the^ 
Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  then  in  session,  the  only  ready  way  in 
which  the  qnestion  could  be  brought  before  the  courts  and  decided  for  any  pur- 
pose of  any  value.     Senators,  is  that,  too,  to  be  excluded  ?     I  trust  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Senate  again ;  but  one 
or  two  statements  of  fact  have  been  made  to  which,  I  think,  I  must  call  vour 
attention.  First,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  discharged  wholly.  That 
<lepended  upon  the  chief  justice  of  that  court.  If  you  are  going  to  try  him  by 
impeachment,  wait  until  after  we  get  through  with  this  case.  One  trial  at  a 
time  is  su£Scient.  Is  he  to  be  tried  because  be  did  not  do  his  duty  under  the 
circumstances  ?  Neither  Mr.  Stanton,  nor  your  honor,  nor  anybody  else  has 
any  right  to  judge  of  the  act  of  that  court  imtil  he  is  here  to  defend  himself, 
which  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
amply  able  to  do. 

rrben  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish  to  take  into  consideration.  It  is 
said,  that  Thomas  had  become  a  good  citizen.  I  have  not  agreed  to  that.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  has ;  but  he  himself  testifies  that  the  fight  was  all  out 
of  him  the  next  morning  after  this  process,  and  they  put  in  then  that  he  agreed 
to  remain  neutral.  Then  there  was  no  occasion  to  hold  him  any  longer.  He 
toolc  a  drink  to  seal  the  neutrality.  Do  they  not  remember  the  testimony  that 
on  the  next  morning  after  this  he  and  Stanton  took  a  drink  and  agreed  to  remain 
netxtral,  and  they  held  up  the  glasses  and  said,  "This  is  neutral  ground  now?" 
Wliat  was  the  use  of  holding  him  any  further  7 

ACr.  St^nbbsv.    That  is,  he  took  a  drink  with  the  great  criminal ! 

>f  r.  Manager  Butlbr.     He  took  a  drink  with  the  President's  tool;  that  is 

ill.      The  thing  was  settled.    The  poor  old  man  came  and  complained  that  he 

MikS,  not  had  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  and  ia  tender  mercy  to  him  Mr.  Stanton 

him  something  to  drink ;  and  he  says  that  from  that  hour,  if  he  had  not 
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before,  he  has  never  had  an  idea  of  force.     What,  then,  was  the  use  of  holdia^ 
him? 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another  statement  of  £Kt 
and  that  is,  that  thej  did  not  hold  him  to  keep  the  peace.  Why,  the  fiui 
morning  he  was  told  that  he  was  not  held  to  keep  the  peace.  He  saii  that  fa«R 
to  the  Senate  upon  his  oath,  and  he  insisted  upon  putting  it  in ;  I  objected,  kt 
he  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  that  point,  and  then  I  yielded  that  be 
might  do  it.  He  said  to  the  Senate  that  the  judge  told  him,  "  This  does  w< 
interfere  in  any  way  with  your  duties  as  Secretary  of  War." 

But  there  is  still  another  thing.  This  unconstitutional  law  has  beenontlif 
statute-book  since  a  year  ago  last  March.  The  learned  Attorney  Greneraloftlie 
United  States  starfds  before  me.  Where  is  the  writ  of  quo  toarranto  whidi  it 
was  his  duty  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  will  show  it  to  you  right  away,  as  soon  as  I  get  tbroogl) 
this  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  it  will  be  the  first  exhibition  that  has  €t» 
been  made  to  any  court  in  the  United  States  of  it,  if  it  is  shown  to  me.  I  sip- 
pose  it  has  been  prepared  since  as  part  of  this  defence.  Where  is  the  qw  irar* 
ranto  filed  in  any  court,  Judge  Cartter's  court  or  anybody  else's  court  I  WheR 
is  the  proceeding  taken  ?  He — I  put  it  to  him  as  a  lawyer;  dare  he  deny  it  ?- 
he  is  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who  could  file  a  quo  warroMto,  and 
he  knows  it.  He  is  the  only  man  who  could  initiate  this  proceeding,  and  be 
knows  it.  And  yet  it  was  not  done ;  and  still  he  comes  here  and  talks  a^K;: 
putting  in  the  quarrels  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Thomas  over  this  maner. 
They  are  res  inter  alios,  I  say  again — things  done  between  others — and  tb^j 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  case,  and  hardly  as  much  as  the  fact  vbick 
the  President  with  his  excellent  taste,  and  the  excellent  taste  of  his  coonsd 
drew  out  here  against  my  objection,  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  this  man  Thosii 
claimed  that  he  was  fainting  for  want  of  his  breakfast  and  his  drmk,  gave  bis 
a  drink. 

The  Ghief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  qoestioa  t: 
writing. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  It  is  the  affidavit,  if  the  court  please,  that  we  offer  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chief  Justice.    What  does  the  affidavit  relate  to  1 

Mr.  Sta'NBERY.  It  is  that  upon  which  the  warrant  was  issued — ^the  affida^ 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Thomas  founded  on  tb: 
affidavit.     We  offer  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  Evarts.  To  be  followed  by  the  other  proof  which  we  have  stated. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  thinks  the  affidavit  upon  which  tk 
arrest  was  made  is  competent  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  a  transaeti<m  ajKS 
which  Mr.  Thomas  has  already  been  examined,  and  as  it  may  be  material  t 
show  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  resort  to  a  court  of  law.  He  will  behippj 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  member  desires  it.  (No  senator  beiss 
heard  to  speak.)     Read  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Does  your  honor  imderstand  that  the  affidavH  s 
admitted  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  heard  one  senator  ask  for  the  question  to  be  put- 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  any  senator  ask  the  question  to  be  pat? 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  asked  that  the  question  be  put,  and  I  now  ask  for  th€  J^ 
and  nays  upon  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  the  question  might  be  read.  T\^e  do  not  folly  ^^ 
stand  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the  counsel  for  the  Ptoatet 
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propose  to  put  in  the  affidavit  apon  which  the  arrest  of  General  Thomas  was 
made  on  the  morning,  I  think,  of  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  without  knowing  what  the  paper  is. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  Will  the  counsel  state  what  they  propose  to  prove  in 
-writing  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  read  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object  to  that.    Then  it  is  in. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Objection  is  made  to  reading  the  affidavit  If  the 
connsel  will  state  what  they  propose  to  prove  in  writing  it  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Stan  BR  RV.  We  propose  to  offer  an  affidavit  made  bj  Mr.  Stanton  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  or  morning  of  the  22d  of  February. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Will  you  state  it  in  writing  ? 

The  proposition  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition  of  the  counsel 
for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  a  warrant  of  arrest  of  General  Thomas,  dated  Febmarj  t2,  1868,  and  the  affi- 
davit on  which  the  warrant  issued. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
proposed  to  be  oflFered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  is  admissible,  will,  as 
your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  34,  nays  17 ;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,  Corbett,  Crag^n,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuvsen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sumner,  TrumboU,  Van 
Winkle,  Vickere,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Yates— 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Har- 
lan, Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Nye,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Wilson — 17. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Saulsbury,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  Senate  decided  that  the  offer  of  the  counsel  should  be  admitted. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  I  will  read  the  papers.     The  affidavit  is  : 
To  Hon.  David  K,  CartUr,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  : 

Comes  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  the  city  of  Washin^on,  in  the  said  District,  and  upon  oath 
says  that  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  he,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  duly 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  department  of  War,  under  and  according  to  the  Constl- 
tation  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had,  prior  to  said  2 1st  day  of  February,  A. 
D.  1868,  been  duly  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  said  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his  said  nomination  had  been  submitted  in  due  form 
of  law  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  his  said  nomination  had  been  duly  assented 
to  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate ;  and  he,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
had  duly  accepted  said  office,  and  taken  out  and  subscribed  all  the  oaths  required  by  law, 
upon  his  induction  into  said  office,  and  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  said  office  and  per- 
forming the  duties  thereof  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  and  he  had  never 
resigned  said  office,  or  been  legally  dismissed  therefrom,  and  he  claims  that  he  does  now 
legally  hold  said  office,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  thereof. 

And  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  on  oath  further  states  that  on  said  2J8t  day  of  February, 
1868,  in  the  city  of  Washington  aforesaid,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
made  and  issued  an  order  in  writine  under  bis  hand,  with  intent  and  purpose  of  removing  him, 
the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
authorizing  and  empowering  Loreoso  Thomas,  Adjutant  Genera)  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  directing  him,  the  said  Thomas,  to  immedi- 
ately enter  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office.  And  your  affiant  further 
states  that  the  said  pretended  order  of  removal  of  him  from  the  said  omce  of  Secretary  of 
War  is  wholly  illegal  and  void,  and  contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  an  act  duly  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1867,  entitled  **An  act  regu- 
lating the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices."  And  your  affiant  on  oath  further  states  that  the  said 
Lorenzo  Thdmas  did,  oft  said  Silst  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  in  said  city  of  Washington, 
accept  the  said  pretended  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  on  the  same  day 
left  with  your  affiant  a  copy  of  the  said  pretended  order  of  the  President  removing  your 
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affiant  as  Secretary  of  War,  aad  appomtingr  the  said  Lonnao  Thomas  Secretary  ef  \?tf  a 
interim^  certified  by  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  under  his  own  hand  as  Secretaryof  War  «i 
interim.  And  on  the  same  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868,  in  the  city  of  W «&hiii|'jn: 
aforesaid,  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  delivered  to  your  affiant  the  said  pretended  orders'' 
Andrew  Johnson,  with  intent  to  cause  your  affiant  to  deliver  to  him,  the  said  Tfaoaias,  ail  tb; 
records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in  his  (the  affiant^s)  custody  and chirf« 
as  Secretary  of  War.  And  your  affiant  further  states  on  oath,  and  that  he  is  infonoed  u>l 
believes  that  the  said  Thomas  has,  in  said  city  of  Washinfrton  and  District  aforesaid,  mr- 
cised  and  attempted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  issue  orders  as  sorb: 
and  your  affiant  is  also  informed  and  believes  that  the  sud  Lorenxo  Thomas'  gives  <nt  i:^ 
threatens  that  he  will  forcibly  remove  your  complainant  from  the  building  and  apartme&Uof 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  War  Department,  and  forcibly  take  the  possession  and  oootr! 
thereof  under  his  said  pretended  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim. 

And  your  affiant  alleges  that  the  appointment  under  which  the  said  Thomas  daiie*  toif; 
and  to  hold  and  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  is  wholly  unauthorized  and  'Hkgil 
and  that  the  said  Thomas,  by  accepting  such  appointment,  and  thereunder  exercisini:  i^I 
attempting  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  has  violated  the  provisions  of  tb«  Bh 
section  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  and  thereby  has  been  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  tc. 
subjected  himself  to  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  in  Said  fifth  section  against  aojp3s«a 
committing  such  offence. 

W^hcreupon  your  affiant  prays  that  a  warrant  may  he  issued  against  Lorenso  Thei&w,K^ 
that  be  may  be  thereupon  arrested  and  brought  before  your  honor,  and  thereupon  that  lie  wj 
be  dealt  with  as  to  the  law  and  justice  in  such  case  appertains. 

EDWIN  M.  STAKT05. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1868. 

D.  K.  CARTTER,  CkUfjMMia. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton  at  the  city  of  Washingtoo,iB'Jit 
District  of  Columbia,  this  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

D.  K.  CARTTEK,  CkiffJutkL 

The  warrant  is  dated  the  22d  of  February,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  First  the  Slst  and  then  the  22d.  It  is  dated  before  12  o'clock. 
and  then  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  sworn  to  twice — once  on  the  2l8t,  and  once  on  the  2*3] 
The  warrant  is  as  follows  : 

United  States  of  America,  District  of  Columbia,  ss : 

To  David  S.  Gooding,  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia :  I,  Dst^  L 
Cartter,  chief  justice  6t  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereby  command  .▼• ' 
to  arrest  Lorenzo  Thomas  of  said  District  forthwith,  and  that  you  have  the  said  Iarh- 
Thomas  before  me  at  the  chambers  of  the  said  supreme  court  iu  the  city  of  Washin^n.  f^^r^- 
with,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  this,  that  on  the  21st  day  ef  Fe^ 
ruary,  1868,  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  he  did  unlawfully  accept  the  appointoieat  of  t!if 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  did  then  and  there  unlawfully  hold  aad  txit^ 
and  attempt  to  hold  and  exercise  the  said  office  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of  the  act  eo»fK 
*'  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  hereef iii: 
not,  but  make  due  return. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  court  this  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

fL.  s  ]  D.  K.  CARTTEB, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  DisttUt  of  CoiamUt 

Attest: 

K.  J.  HEIGS,  OH 

The  marshal's  return  is  as  follows : 

Washington  City,  D.  C,  Fehmary  22, 1^ 

The  within  writ  came  to  hand  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  served  bv  me  od  tb«  s^ 
Lorenzo  Thomas  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  I  now  return  this  writ  and  oiing  kirn  bev# 
Chief  Justice  Cartter  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  of  to-day. 

DAVID  8.  GOODING, 

United  StaUs  MmrMi  D.  C. 

By  Mr.  Stanbeby: 

Q.  Mr.  Meigs,  I  perceive  this  is  a  judge's  warrant  at  chambers  I 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  keeping  any  record  farther  than  filing  the  p^^£<^ 
or  did  you  make  any  record  farther  than  filing  the  papers  of  that  ^'"' 
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A,  When  the  lecognisaiiee  was  executed  that  was  pat  upon  the  docket  of  the 
coort     Yon  will  see  that  the  warrants  are  marked  with  a  number. 

Q.  The  recognisance  of  bail  f 

A.  As  Boon  as  that  is  done  the  cases  are  all  pat  upon  the  docket  of  the  court 
in  order  that  it  may  appear  how  the  defendant  is  discharged,  or  what  becomes 
of  him. 

Q.  Well,  has  this  defendant  been  discharged  t 

Mr.  Manager  Bcitlbb.  Stay  a  moment.    That  will  appear  by  the  record. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  will  appear  by  the  record. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery: 

Q.  Have  yon  a  record  of  the  discharge  also  f 

A.  The  docket  shows  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  docket  of  the  judge  or  the  docket  of  the  court? 

A.  The  docket  of  the  court. 

Q.  Does  the  judge  return  the  case  into  court  ? 

A.  The  recognizance  of  course  is  returned  into  court. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  recognizance ;  I  am  speaking  of  this  case. 

A.  The  recognizance  was  taken  upon  that  case,  and  was  returned  into  court, 
and  was  entered  upon  the  docket  of  the  court. 

Q.  Yon  make  no  record  of  these  papers  1 

A.  No;  no  record  of  those  papers.  They  are  filed,  and  constitute  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  case  at  court. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  docket  with  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  subpoena  did  not  require  it  to  be  brought,  and  of  course  it 
was  not  brought. 

Mr.  Stanbery,  (to  the  managers.)  We  will  have  the  docket  if  you  require 
it,  gentlemen.     Do  you  want  that  formal  matter  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Do  yon  want  us  to  produce 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  want  anything,  except  I  shall  object  to  any 
incompetent  testimony. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  You  can  take  this  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Stanbeby.  Mr.  Meigs,  will  you  bring  this  docket  that  contains  this 
entry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  A  single  word.  Will  you  not  extend 
the  record  as  far  as  you  can,  and  bring  us  a  certified  copy  of  this  case  as  it  will 
appear  after  being  extended  ? 

Mr.  Stanbery.  Call  Mr.  Glephane. 

Mr.  Johnson,  (sending  a  Question  to  the  desk.)  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire 
to  put  a  question  to  General  Sherman.    He  is  in  the  room,  I  believe. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question.  To  whom  does 
the  senator  from  Maryland  address  it  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  General  Sherman.    He  is  in  the  court,  I  understand. 

William  T.  Sherman  recalled. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  follows : 

\rheii  the  President  tendered  to  jon  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  on  the  27th 
of  Janaaiy,  1868,  and  on  the  Slat  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  aucfa  tender,  state  to  yon  what  his  pnrp<^  in  so  doing  was  f 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  object  to  Uie  question  as  being  within  the  ruling 
of  the  Senate,  and  incompetent. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Ghief  Justice  wOl  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  Drake.  Upon  that  qaestion  I  ask  for  the  jeas  and  najs. 

The  yeas  and  naye  were  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  SenatorSi  you  who  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  question  pro- 
posed hy  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  is  admissible,  will,  as  yoar  names 
are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  the  roll  is  called  I  ask  that  the  qaestion  beread  sgiio. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  question. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  26,  naye  22;  u 
follQws : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessendea. 
Fowler,  Frolinghuysen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Tminbal 
Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — 26. 

Navs. — Messrs.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmund?, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  TiptoB, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 22. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  Cameron,  Hendricks,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Saolsborf, 
Sprague,  and  Wade — 6. 

The  Chibf  Justicr.  On  this  auestion  the  yeas  are  26  and  the  nays  22.  So 
the  question  is  admitted  and  will  be  put  to  the  witness.  The  secretary  will  read 
the  question  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question  to  the  witness,  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you.  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  imUrim,  on  the  i7th 

of  January,  1B68,  and  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  rerjiimtd 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  ? 

The  Witness.  He  stated  to  me  that  his  purpose 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  Tne  question,  Mr.  Chief  Jusflcj^r 
was  whether  he  did  state,  not  what  he  stated.  We  want  to  object  to  wbat  be 
stated. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Answer  yes  or  no,  general. 

Answer.  Yes. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  answers  that  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Stanbery  : 

Q.  What  purpose  did  he  state  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  To  that  we  ohject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  counsel  had  dismissed  this  witness,  and  he  iso^t 
to  he  brought  back,  on  a  question  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  counsel  opea- 
ing  the  case  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  entirely  competent  kt 
the  Senate  to  recall  any  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  not  objected  to  the  Senate  recalling  a  witn«s- 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Senate  has  decided  that  the  question  shall  be  pc^ 
to  the  witness.  That  amounts  to  a  recalling  of  him,  and  the  Chief  Justice  is  oi 
opinion  that  the  witness  is  bound  to  answer  the  question.  Does  any  0enati>r 
object  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  understand  that  the  only  question  h^  has  hen 
recalled  for  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  asked  another  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  T  propose  to  add  to  it — I  thought  my  question  included  thai— 
if  the  President  did,  what  did  he  state  that  his  .purpose  was? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  To  that  we  object;  and  we  ask  the  Senate  to  cog* 
sider  that  the  last  clause  suggested  now  by  the  honorable  senator  from  U^rj- 
land,  "  and  what  did  the  President  say,"  is  the  very  question  which  the  Senit* 
this  day  did  solemnly  decide  adversely  to  its  being  put,  and  it  so  deoUed  w 
Saturday ;  in  short,  the  last  clause  now  put  to  the  witness  by  the  Jwaoitblc 
senator  from  Maryland  is,  what  did  the  President  say  ?  making  tha  Pkesi^t  >* 
declarations  evidence  for  himself  when  they  are  not  called  out  by  Ihe  govenuoeut 
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It  was  Bnggented  by  my  associate  in  aigament  on  Saturday  that  if  that  method 
were  pursued  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  declarations  of  the  accused 
were  made  evidence  for  himself  at  his  pleasure,  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  impossible  in  any  court. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  GuiBF  Justice.  The  senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  that  one  of  the  managers  has  no  right  to  object  to  a  question 
propouuded  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  might  as  well  meet  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  say  on  that  subject,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  without  frespasij^iDg 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  honorable  manager  will  wait  one  moment.  When 
a  member  of  the  court  propounds  a  question  it  seems  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  it 
is  clearly  within  the  competency  of  the  managers  to  object  to  the  question  being 
put  and  state  the  grounds  for  that  objection,  as  a  legal  question.  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  the  managers  to  object  to  a  member  of  the  court  asking  a  question  ; 
but  after  the  question  is  asked,  it  seems  to  the  Chief  Justice,  that  it  is  clearly  com- 
petent for  the  managers  to  state  their  objections  to  the  questions  being  answered. 

Mr.  Conn  ess.  I  ask  that  the  question  now  put  be  reduced  to  writing. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  clerk  has  it  reduced  to  writing.    It  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows  : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  a  part  of,  or  an  addition  made  to 
the  other  question  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Part  of  the  same  question. 

TJje  Chief  Justice.  It  must  be  regarded  at  present  as  an  independent 
question. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  And  therefore  I  ask  that  the  independent  question  be  reduced 
to  writing.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  understands  the  question  which  has 
just  been  read  by  the  clerk  to  be  the  question. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  Then  I  call  for  its  reading  again. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Read  the  question. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was? 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  "Did"  what? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  inquire  for  information,  Mr  President,  whether,  in  order 
to  teat  the  introduction  of  that  question,  it  is  necessary  that  a  senator  should ' 
obj^t  to  its  being  put  ? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  No  ;  the  Chief  Justice  has  decided  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Drake.  Yery  well. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  said  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
him  competent  for  the  managers  or  the  counsel  to  object  to  a  question  being  put 
by  a  senator ;  but  after  it  has  been  put,  the  question  whether  it  shall  be 
answered  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  either 
the  counsel  for  the  President  or  the  honorable  managers  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
address  any  observations  they  see  fit  to  the  court  upon  that  point. 

Several  Senators.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly ;  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Binuham.  Upon  that  statement  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
our  only  purpose  is  to  object  to  the  answer  being  taken  by  the  Senate  to  the 
question,  and  not  to  object  to  the  right  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land to  offer  his  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  Binqham.  And  that  is  t^e  question  that  is  before  the  Senate 
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The  qneBtion  that  we  raise  before  the  Senate  m,  that  it  is  incompetent  for  the 
accused  to  make  his  own  declarations  evidence  for  himself. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  already  said  upon  a  fomer 
occasion  that  he  thinks  that,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent,  this  question 
is  admissible ;  and  he  thinks,  also,  that  it  comes  within  the  rule  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  guide  for  its  own  action*  This  is  not  an  ordinarj 
court,  but  it  is  a  court  composed  largely  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  great 
experience  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  and  they  are  quite  competent  to 
determine  upon  the  effect  of  any  evidence  which  may  be  submitted  to  them ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  thought  that  the  rule  which  the  Senate  adopted  for 
itself  was  found  in  this  fact ;  and  in  accordance  with  that  rule,  by  whicli  he 
determined  the  question  submitted  on  Saturday,  he  now  determines  this  ques- 
tion in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  for  a  vote  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  want  to  ask  a  single  question.  The  Chief 
Justice  understands  this,  as  does  the  board  of  managers,  as  I  understand,  to  be 
precisely  the  same  question  that  was  ruled  upon  on  last  Saturday  evening,  when 
the  Chief  Justice  ruled. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  And  this  morning,  too.  ^ 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  intend  to  say  that  What 
he  does  say  is,  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  same  general  import,  to  show  the 
intent  of  the  President  during  these  transactions.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
question  again. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  that  both  questions  be  read,  the  first  and  the  sec<»d, 
taken  in  connection  with  each  other.    The  witness  has  answered  the  first. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  original  question,  and  thea 
he  will  read  the  present  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary.  The  first  question  was : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  Mfenm  on  the  97t& 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  31  at  of  the  same  month  and  ^ear,  did  he,  at  the  yeiy  time  of 
making  each  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was? 

The  witness  having  answered  this,  the  question  now  is : 

If  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  f 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  jait 
read,  **  if  he  did,  state  what  he  said  his  pnrpose  was,"  is  admissible,  and  shotdd 
be  put  to  the  witness,  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  nay.     The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  Howe.  Before  I  vote  upon  the  admissibility  of  this  answer,  I  wyi,  if 
there  is  any  regular  mode  of  doing  so,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  record  upon 
another  point ;  and  that  is,  whether  the  fact  that  this  office  was  tendered  to  the 
witness  on  the  stand  was  a  fact  put  in  by  the  defence  or  by  the  prosecatisa. 
My  own  recollection  is  not  very  distinct  about  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ubi 
right 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  must  remind  the  senator  diaft  w 
debate  is  in  order  unless  there  be  a  motion  to  retire  for  conference. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  may  be  permitted,  as  counsel,  to  state  that  it  was  pot  m  hf 
the  defence. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  It  was  put  in  by  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  distinctly. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  Chief  Justice  will  allow  me  to  remark  that  putting  a  qoflstfii 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  record  was  entering  into  debate  by  no  vaaatt^ 
means. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  may  be,  however. 

Mr.  Howe.  It  may  not  be. 
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The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  secretarj  will  call  the  roll 

The  qnestion  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — jeas,  26 ;  naysi  25 ;  as 
follows  : 

Teas— Henra.  Antbony,  Bajard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
FesModen,  Fowler,  Frelin^hiijsen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sherman,  Samner,  Tnunball,  Van  Winkle, 
Vickers,  and  Willey— 26. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Copness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patter- 
son of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey, Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and 
Yate»~25. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Saulsbnry,  Spragne,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  held  to  be  admissible. 

The  Witness.  May  I  take  the  question  in  my  hand  ?  (The  question  was 
handed  to  the  witness  and  examined  by  him.)  The  first  question  was  as  to 
'*  both  occasions.''  (The  previous  question  was  handed  to  the  witness  and 
examined  by  him.) 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  covers  both  occasions. 

The  Witness.  The  conversations  were  long  and  covered  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  precise  to  the  point  as  possible.  The 
President  stated  to  me  that  the  relations  which  had  grown  up  between  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  himself 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stay  a  moment.  I  must  again  interpose,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  question  is  simply  what  the  President  stated  his  purpose  was,  and 
not  to  put  in  his  whole  declarations. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  all  that  is  asked.    That  is  preliminary  to  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  all  he  is  going  to  answer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  pray  that  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
whether  they  will  have  the  whole  of  the  long  conversation,  which  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose. 

.  Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  His  purpose  in  offering  General  Sherman  a  commis* 
Bion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  it. 

The  Witness.  I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short ;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  necessary  to  state  what  I  began  to  state,  that  the  President  told  me  that 
the  relations  between  himself  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  were  such  that  he  could  not  execute  the  office 
which  he  filled  as  President  of  the  United  States  without  making  provision 
ad  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed  to 
have  the  right,  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest 
of  the  army  and  of  the  country ;  and  he  offered  me  the  office  in  that  view.  He 
did  not  state  to  me  then  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  courts  directly ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  office  administered  properly  in  the  interest  of 
the  army  and  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  On  both  occasions,  General,  or  the  other  occasion? 

The  WiTN  ESS.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case ;  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  brought  as  an  officer  of  the  army  into  any  controversy. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Will  you  repeat  that  last  answer.  General  1 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not 
bring  me,  as  an  officer,  into  the  controversy.  His  answer  was  that  it  was  found 
fanpossible,  or  a  case  could  not  be  .made  up  ;  but,  said  he,  "  If  we  can  bring  the 
case  to  the  courts  it  would  not  stand  hali'  an  hour."  I  think  that  is  all  that  he 
stated  to  me  then. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbry  : 

Q.  On  either  occasion  1 

Sir.  Johnson.  That  is  my  question. 
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The  Witness.  The  convenation  was  very  long  and  covered  a  great  dealo? 
ground 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  to  this  examination  being  renewed  bj  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  There  were  two  occasions.  Has  the  witness  got  thraugli 
both  }     That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Manager  Bui'LBR.  Whatever  m&j  be  the  pretence  under  which  itieto 
be  renewed,  I  hold  that,  according  to  the  due  order  of  trials,  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  President.  The  counsel  dis- 
missed this  witness  and  he  was  gone,  and  he  is  brought  back  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  judges,  and  that  judge 

Mr.  Stanbbry.  I  must  interrupt  the  learned  manager  to  say  that  we  did 
not  dismiss  him.  On  the  contrary,  both  sides  asked  to  retain  him,  the  leaised 
manager  saying  at  the  time  that  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  private  examination. 

Mr.  JSfanager  Butlbr.  To  that  I  must  interpose  a  denial.  I  have  asked  for 
no  private  examination.  I  say  the  counsel  dismissed  him  from  the  stand,  dis- 
missed him  as  a  witness  in  the  case  from  the  stand.  Then  he  ia  called  baek  bj 
one  of  the  judges.  In  any  court  that  anybody  ever  practiced  in  before,  or  in 
any  tribunal,  when  that  is  done,  and  a  question  is  put  by  a  judge,  that  nerer 
yet  opened  the  case  to  have  the  witness  examined  by  the  counsel  who  had  dis- 
missed iiim. 

Mr.  JoHNSOiX.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question*  I  think  I  asked  him 
to  answer  as  to  both  of  the  occasions  when  the  office  was  tendered  to  hioL 

The  Chirf  Justice.  The  secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Secrbtaky.  The  witness  having  answered  "  yes  "  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion, the  question  is,  '*  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  ?  " 

The  Chief  Justice.  Nothing  is  more  usued  in  courts  of  justice  than  to  recall 
witnesses  for  further  examination,  especially  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  It  is  very  often  done  at  the  instance  of  counsel.  It  is,  hov> 
ever,  a  matter  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  if  any  eenstor 
desii:es  it  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  happy  to  put  it  to  the  court,  whether  the 
witness  «hall  be  further  examined.     If  not 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  that  subject,  whether 
the  counsel  can  renew  the  examination  of  this  witness  and  go  beyond  the  qne^ 
tion  propounded  by  a  member  of  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  they  pro- 
pose to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary'^ 
desk,  and  read  as  follows : 

Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  7 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  objected  to,  and  the  decision  of  the 
question  will  determine  whether  the  counsel  can  put  any  further  questions  U) 
the  witness. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  We  may  be  heard  upon  that,  I  suppose? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  question,  senators,  whether  a  witness  may  be  recalled  ie  & 
question  of  the  practice  of  courts.  It  is  a  practice  almost  universal,  1lD]e^J 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  bad  faith,  to  permit  it  to  be  done,  and  it  is  always  ia  thf 
discretion  of  the  court.  In  special  circumstances,  where  collusion  is  suspected 
between  the  witness  and  counsel  for  wrong  purposes  adverse  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  a  strict  rule  may  be  laid  down.  Whatever  rule  this  court  in  the 
future  shall  lay  down  as  peremptory,  if  it  be  that  neither  party  shall  recall  a 
witness  that  has  been  once  dismissed  from  the  stand,  of  course  will  be  obli^* 
tory  upon  us ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  anything  has  occurred  in  the  prognrSi! 
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of  this  trial  to  intimate  to  counflel  that  any  sueh  role  had  been  adopted,  or 
woold  be  applied  by  this  court, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  this  took  place :  this 
qneetion  was  asked : 

In  that  inieryiew — 

Tha^  is,  when  the  offer  was  made — 

What  conversation  took  place  between  the  President  and  you  in  reg^ard  to  the  remoral  of 
Mr.  Stanton? 

That  question  was  offered  to  be  put,  and  after  argument,  and  upon  a  solemn 
ruling,  twenty-eight  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  decided  that  it  could  not  bcf  put. 
That  was  exactly  the  same  question  .as  this,  asking  for  the  same  conversation 
at  the  same  time.  Then  certain  other  proceedings  were  had,  and  after  those 
were  had  the  counsel  waited  some  considerable  time  at  the  table  in  consultation, 
and  then  got  up  and  asked  leave  to  recall  this  witness  this  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  questions.  The  Senate  gave  that  leave  and  adjourned.  This 
morning  they  recalled  the  witness,  and  put  such  questions  as  they  pleased,  and 
we  spent  as  many  hours,  as  you  remember,  in  doing  that.  On  Saturday  they 
had  got  through  with  him,  except  that  they  wanted  a  little  time  to  consider 
whether  they  woold  recall  him;  they  did  recall  him  this  morning,  and  after  get- 
ting through  with  him  the  witness  was  sent  away.  Then  he  was  again  recalled 
to  enable  one  of  the  judges  to  put  a  question,  to  satisfy  his  mind.  Of  course, 
he  was  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  so  doing;  that  could  not  be 
sapposod  possible.    He  wanted  to  satisfy  his  mind. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  does  the  honorable  manager  mean  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say,  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed possible  that  he  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President. 

Mr  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  the  honorable  manager  means  to  impute 
that  in  anything  I  have  done  in  this  trial  I  have  been  acting  as  counsel,  or  in 
the  spirit  of  counsel,  he  does  not  know  the  man  of  whom  he  speaks.  I  am  here 
to  discharge  a  duty  ;  and  that  I  propose  to  do  legally.  And  permit  me  to  say 
to  the  honorable  manager  that  I  know  what  the  law  is  as  well  as  he  does,  and 
it  is  not  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  depart  from  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Again  I  repeat,  so  that  my  language  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
President.  Having  put  his  question  and  satisfied  his  mind  of  something  that 
he  wanted  satisfied,  something  that  he  wanted  to  know,  how  can  it  be  that  that 
opens  the  case  to  allow  the  President's  counsel  to  go  into  a  new  examination  of 
the  witness  ?  How  do  they  know,  if  he  is  not  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  there  is  not  some  understanding  between  them,  which  I  do  not  charge — 
how  can  the  President's  counsel  know  that  his  mind  is  not  satisfied  1  He  recalled 
the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  own  mind,  and  only  for  that  rea- 
son. I  agree  it  is  common  to  recall  witnesses  for  something  that  hai^  been  over- 
looked or  forgotten  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  presiding  officer  that  while — and  I  never 
have  said  otherwise — a  member  of  the  court  who  wants  to  satisfy  himself  by 
putting  some  question  may  recall  a  witness  for  that  purpose,  it  never  is  under- 
stood that  that  having  been  done,  the  case  was  opened  to  the  counsel  on  either 
side  to  go  on  and  put  other  questions.  The  court  is  allowed  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  supposed  that  the  judge  wants  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  a  par- 
ticular point.  After  the  judge  has  satisfied  his  mind  on  that  particular  point 
then  there  is  to  be  an  end,  and  it  is  not  to  open  the  case  anew.  I  trust  I  have 
answered  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  that  I  meant  no  imputation.  I 
was  putting  it  right  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chief  Justice ;  and  I  only  rise  to  say  that 
I  did  not  know  that  the  counsel  proposed  to  ask  any  question,  and  I  agree  with 
the  honorable  manager  that  they  have  jio  right  to  do  any  such  thing. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Jasiice,  one  moment  will,  I  tblnk,  show  that- 


Mr.  Manager  Binciham.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  tomes 
single  moment,  without  pretending  to  interrupt  him  ?  l(r.  President,  I  desire, 
on  behalf  of  the  managers,  here,  so  that  there  maj  be  no  possible  misander- 
standing  about  it,  to  disclaim,  once  for  all,  that  it  was  either  intended  bj  mj 
associate,  who  has  taken  his  seat,  or  is  intended  bj  the  managers,  at  any  time, 
or  in  any  way,  to  question*  the  right  and  the  entire  propriety  of  any  senator 
recalling  any  witness  and  putting  any  question  to  him  that  be  sees  fit.  We  itn- 
pute  no  improper  motives  to  any  senator  for  doing  so ;  and  we  wish  it  distinctlj 
understood  that  it  is  furthest  from  our  purpose.  But  we  recognize  his  perfeet 
right  to  do  so  and  the  entire  propriety  of  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  A  moment's  consideration,  I  think,  will  "satisfy  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Obief  Justice,  that  the  question  is  not  precisely  of  our  right  to  recall  the  wit> 
ness,  but  the  question  of  right,  if  it  be  important  to  be  discussed — and  it  maybe 
in  some  future  applications  of  the  rule — is,  that  when  the  court  have  introduced, 
by  their  right  of  questioning,  new  matter  of  evidence  that  had  previously  been 
excluded,  then  the  counsel  upon  either  side  are  not  obliged  to  leave  that  portion 
of  the  evidence  incomplete  or  without  cross-examination;  for  some  piece  of  eri- 
dence  might  be  drawn  out  that,  as  it  stood,  nakedly,  would  be  prejndidal  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  prejudicial  to  the  side  whose  witness  was  recalled,  if  yoa 
please ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  competent,  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  examina- 
tion, that  the  counsel  should  be  permitted  to  place  the  whole  of  the  fact  and  the 
truth — within  the  proper  rules  of  evidence,  of  course — ^before  the  court. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  I  do  not,  of  course,  object, 
under  the  decision  made  by  the  Senate,  to  a  full  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  senator  from  Maryland ;  but  my  objection  is  made  up<m  the 
ground  that  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  decided  that  the  conversations  of  the 
President  were  not  admissible  in  evidence,  and  the  witness  having  answer^  the 
question  of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  counsel  for 
the  President  to  proceed  to  examine  him  upon  that  point,  because  it  is  coutrary 
to  the  decision  already  made. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  again  read  both  the  questions,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  understand  precisely  what  is  before  it. 

The  Srcrbtary.  The  first  question  was  as  follows : 

When  the  President  tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interimf  on  the'27ih 
of  January,  1868,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  and  year,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  <tf 
making  snch  tender,  state  to  yon  what  his  purpose  in  so  doings  was  ? 

The  witness  having  answered  "  yes,"  the  next  question  was : 

State  what  he  said  his  purpose  was. 

The  question  now  is : 

Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  7 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Stanbkry.  That  is  mine;  and  I  want  to  say  one  word  as  to  Aat. 
Notwithstanding  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  has  put  this  (p^ 
tion,  he  has  put  it  about  our  client  and  our  case.  They  belong  to  us.  fie 
has  put  it  so  that  a  new  door  is  opened  that  was  closed  to  us  before,  m4 
the  court  has  gone  into  that  new  evidence  that  was  a  sealed  book  to  it«. 
about  which  we  could  neither  examine  nor  cross-examine.  That  which  wjtf 
closed  to  us  by  the  decision  of  the  court  on  Saturday,  is  now  opened  by  ih^ 
question  of  the  senator  to-day.  Now,  I  understand  the  doctrine  contended 
n)r  to  be  that  we  must  take  that  answer,  for  better  or  worse,  to  a  qnestion 
we  did  not  put.  Now,  senators,  if  in  that  answer  the  matter  had  b^  coo- 
demnatory  of  the  President;  if  the  senator  had  got  as  an  answer  that  the 
President  told  the  witness  expressly  that  he  intended  to  violate  any  law ;  that 
he  was  acting  in  bad  faith  ;  that  he  meant  to  use  force,  I  am  told  the  doetriae 
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here  now  is,  **  iDasmuch  as  it  was  bronght  out  by  a  senator,  not  by  yoarselves, 
although  it  is  fatal  testimony  to  your  client,  you  cannot  cross-examine  him  one 
word  about  it."  It  is  not  testimony  of  our  asking.  Suppose  it  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  managers,  could  we  not  cross-examine  ?  Suppose  it  is 
brought  out  by  a  senator,  does  that  make  it  any  more  sacred  against  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  the  sacred  right  of  cross-examination  ?  Does  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel  come  here,  that  wherever  any  question  is  answered  upon  the  interroga- 
tory of  a  senator  you  must  take  that  answer,  without  any  opportunity  to  contra- 
dict the  witness  or  to  cross-examine  the  witness ;  that  that  sacred  right  cannot 
be  exercised;  that  we  are  estopped  not  by  our  own  act,  not'^by  testimony  we 
have  called  out,  but  we  are  estopped  by  the  act  of  another,  and  shut  out  from 
the  pursuit  of  troth  because  a  senator  has  put  the  questiou  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  condemnatory  of  our  client  1  I  say  the  moment  that  door  is 
opeued  and  new  testimony  introduced  in  the  cause  we  liave  a  right  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness ;  a  right  to  explain  it  if  we  can,  to  contradict  it  if  we  can, 
to  impeach  the  very  witness  who  testifies  to  it  if  we  can.  Every  weapon  that 
a  defendant  has  in  pursuit  of  truth  as  to  testimony  against  him  is  put  into  our 
bands  the  moment  such  a  question  is  put  and  such  a  question  is  answered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  I  think  senators  cannot  fail  to  have 
observed  the  most  extra6rdinary  remarks  that  have  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
tbe  honorable  counsel  for  the  President.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  intelligent 
men,  whether  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  these  galleries,  that  they  have 
attempted,  through  this  witness,  to  obtain  the  mere  naked  declaration  of  the 
accused  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of  his  guilt  arising  from  his  having  done 
an  unlawful  act. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  feeling  with  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  just 
discussed  this  question.  If  I  heard  aright  the  testimony  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  witness,  the  Lieutenant  General,  it  was  testimony  that  utterly  disap* 
pointed  and  confounded  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  What  was  iti  Nothing 
was  said,  said  the  witness,  in  the  first  conversation  about  an  appeal  to  the  courts, 
and  finally  this  was  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a  case  by  which  to 
appeal  to  the  courts.  These  declarations  of  the  President,  standing  in  that 
form,  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  counsel.  They  are  brought  out,  to  be  sure, 
upon  the  question  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland ;  but  they  are 
not  satisfactory  to  the  counsel ;  and  now  he  tells  the  Senate  that  he  has  the 
right  to  cross-examine.  To  cross-examine  whom,  sirl  To  cross-examine  his 
own  witness.  To  cfoss-examine  him  for  what  purpose  1  '*  In  search  of  the 
troth !"  Well,  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  under  difficulties.  The  witness  has 
already  sworn  to  matter  of  fact  that  shows  the  naked,  bald  falsity  of  the  defence 
interposed  here  by  the  President  in  his  answer,  that  his  only  purpose  in  violat- 
ing the  law  was  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts.  Why  did  not  he 
test  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  he  has  accounted  for  it  in  telling  this  witness  that  the 
case  could  not  be  made  up.  The  le-amed  counsel  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  is 
too  familiar  with  the  law  of  this  country,  too  familiar  with  the  absolute  adjudi- 
cation of  tbis  very  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to  venture  to  indorse  for  a  mo- 
ment this  utterance  of  his  client  made  to  the  Lieutenant  General  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case.  I  stand  here  and  assert  what  the  learned  coun- 
f^el  knows  right  well,  that  all  that  was  needful  to  make  up  a  case  was  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do  just  what  he  did  do  in  the  first  instance, 
to  issue  an  order  directing  Mr.  Stanton  to  surrender  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War  to  "  Lorenzo  Thomas,  whom  he  had  that  day 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^"  and  to  surrender  all  the  records  of 
the  office  to  him,  to  surrender  the  property  of  the  office  to* him,  and  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  obey  bis  command,  through  his  Attor- 
ney Qeneral,  who  now  appears  as  his  attorney  in  the  trial  and  defence  of  this 
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case,  to  fine  out  a  writ  of  (j%o  warranto.  That  ib  the  lav  which  we  nodertakt 
to  Bay  is  settled  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  his  statement  to  thewito«i 
whom  they  have  called  here.  It  is  settled  in  the  case  of  Wallace  vt.  Aoder- 
son,  as  the  Senate  will  recollect,  reported  in  5  Wheaton,  page  2291.  Tb? 
opinion  of  the  court,  from  which  no  dissent  was  expressed  by  any  member  «l 
the  bench,  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  I  will  read  the  opinioQ : 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  thai  a  writ  of  ^ao  w«rT«a» 
could  not  be  maintained,  except  at  the  instance  of  the  eovemment ;  and  as  this  vriit  ru 
issued  by  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  could  not  be  el*- 
taiued,  whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  to  ennis 
the  office  in- question.    The  information  mast,  therefore,  be  dismissed. 

That  power  was  not  employed  by  the  Executive  through  the  Attoroej  Geo- 
eral.  Let  him  answer  in  some  other  way  than  by  these  declarations,  eoagfat  lo 
be  reached  through  a  cross-examination  of  their  own  •  witneaa,  why  he  did  not 
follow  up  his  illegal  order  for  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  for  the  appoioimnt 
of  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  by  legally  suing  out  hk 
writ  of  quo  warranto  and  trying  the  question  in  the  courts. 

But,  gentlemen  senators,  there  is  something  more  than  that  in  this  ease— tod 
I  desire  merely  to  refer  to  it  in  passing — that  the  question  which  the  ge&tk- 
men  raise  here  in  argument  now  is,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  whether,  hvn^ 
violated  the  Constitution  and  layrs  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  shova 
by  the  testimony  here,  beyond  question,  they  cannot  at  last  strip  the  people  of 
the  power  which  they  retained  to  themselves  by  impeachment — to  hold  such 
malefactors  to  answer  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclaiion 
of  the  interposition  of  every  other  tribunal  of  justice  upon  God's  footstool 
What  has  this  question  to  do  with  the  final  decision  of  the  case  before  the  Sen- 
ate ?  I  say  if  your  Supreme  Court  sat  to-day  in  judgment  upon  this  a\m\ki 
it  has  no  power  and  can  have  none  over  this  Senate.  The  question  beloD|9 1^ 
the  Senate,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  exclusively.  The  word}  &R 
that  **  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.'' 

The  sole  or  only  power  to  try  impeachments  includes  the  power  to  trj  aqI 
determine  every  question  of  law  and  fact  arising  in  a  case  of  impeachment.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  circuit  court  or  ui 
the  district  court  or  of  any  court  outside  of  this  is  invoked  for  the  dedsioau 
any  question  arising  in  this  trial  between  the  people  and  their  guilty  Presid^v 
We  protest,  then,  against  a  speech  that  has  been  made  here  in  this  matter.  Wt 
protest,  also,  against  the  attempt  here  to  cross-examine  their  own  witness  id 
get  rid  of  the  matter  already  stated  so  truthfully  and  so  fairly  by  the  witnetf. 
which  clearly  makes  against  their  client  and  strips  him  of  every  feather,  id 
leaves  him  naked  for  the  avenging  hand  of  justice  to  reach  him  without  leur 
hindrance. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  shall  enter  into  no  discassiiffli 
irrelevant  to  this  matter ;  but  we  cannot  consent  to  have  matters  so  mifrep- 
sented.  My  learned  associate,  arguing  upon  a  hypothetical  case  lai  totk 
injustice  of  the  rule  sought  to  be  laid  down  when  it  should  happoi  thittbe 
evidence  was  injurious  to  a  party,  that  he  should  be  restricted  &Dm  cross-extfa- 
nation  undertook,  by  way  of  argument,  to  influence  the  opinion  of  theSfiV^ 
It  had  not  the  remotest  application,  and,  as  must  have  been  appamt  ta  ^^ 
intelligent  observer,  was  not  connected  in  the  least  with  the  actual  evideiKe 
given.  The  evidence  given,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  managers,  is  extieoek 
satisfactory  to  us,  presenting  the  very  point  of  the  inquiry  of  the  LieateoaQt 
General  to  the  President  why  the  lawyers  could  not  make  up  a  case  vitbooi 
bringing  in  an  ad  interim  appointment.  The  answer  of  the  Presideat  wtf  tJut 
it  could  not  be  done,  but  when  on  the  effect  of  an  ad  interim  appoiotiaeflt  dtf 
matter  was  brought  up,  the  case  would  not  st^id  half  an  hoar,  agrwio;  ^ 
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Mr.  Manager  Batler  in  his  hypothetical  case  in  the  note  that  he  wrote  for  the 
President  to  send  to  the  Senate  : 

I  felt  myself  constrained  to  make  this  removal  lest  Mr.  Stanton  should  answer  the  infor-  ' 
mation  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  which  I  intend  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  at  an 
eariy  day,  by  saying  that  he  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  by  the  appointment  and 
authority  of  Mr.  lancoln,  which  has  never  been  revoked. 

Mr.  Manager  Bi.noham.  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  very  briefij  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  instead  of  bettering  his  client's 
case  he  has  made  it  worse  bj  his  attempt  to  explain  this  declaration  of  thd 
President  to  the  witness  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a  case  without  an 
ad  interim  appointment  I  agree  and  stated  myself  in  the  remarks  which  I 
made  before,  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  issue  his  order  of  removal  as 
he  did  issue  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  issue,  his  order  of  appoint- 
ment to  Lorenzo  Thomas  or  somebody  else  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inferimt  as 
he  did  issue  it ;  but  now  how  does  the  case  stand  ?  Had  he  not  made  an  ad 
interim  appointment  six  months  before  this  conversation  with  the  Lieutenant 
General  ?  Had  he  not  made  an  ad  interim  appointment  in  August,  1867,  of 
General  Grant  ?  Ah !  says  the  gentleman,  he  only  suspended  Mr.  Stanton 
then  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  therefore  the  question  could  not  very 
well  be  raised.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  the  answer  of  the  counsel ;  it  is 
all  the  answer  they  can  make;  but,  gentlemen  senators,  how  does  such  an 
answer  stand  with  the  corrupt  answer  put  in  here  by  the  President  that  he  did 
not  make  that  suspension  under  the  tenure-of-office  act,  but  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  that 
Constitution  ?  He  cannot  .play  **  fast  and  loose"  in  this  way  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  this  country. 

Why  did  he  not  issue  out  his  writ  of  quo  warranto  in  August,  when  he  had 
his  appointment  of  Secretary  ad  interim,  casting  aside  your  statute,  going  into 
eourts,  forestalling  the  power  of  the  people  to  try  him  by  impeachment  for  this 
violation  ot  law,  for  this  unlawful  act,  which  by  the  law  of  every  country  where 
the  common  law  obtains  carries  the  criminal  intent  with  it  on  its  face,  and  which 
he  cannot  talk  from  the  record  by  any  false  statement,  nor  swear  from  the 
record  in  any  shape  or  form  by  any  mere  decli^tions  of  his  own. 

One.  word  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this  matter.  They  got  in  evidence  of 
what  he  told  Thomas,  and  now  they  want  to  contradict  that  evidence.  After 
the  refusal  of  the  office  to  him  by  Stanton,  after  Stanton  refused  to  obey  Thomas's 
orders,  after  he  had  ordered  Thomas  to  go  to  his  own  place,  and  Thomas  refused 
to  obey  his  orders  and  declared  himself  Secretary  and  his  purpose  to  control 
the  office,  to  take  possession  of  the  records,  and  seize  upon  its  mails,  you  have 
had  offered  here  by  this  defence  the  declarations  of  the  accused  to  Thomas  when 
he  went  back  and  reported  to  him  this  re^sal,  "  Gt)  on,  take  possession  of  the 
office ;"  not  *'  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  the  com*ts,"  not  **  Go  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  writ  of  quo  warranto;**  there  was  no  intimation  of  that  sort  then ; 
but  that  declaration  of  the  tecused  to  Lorenzo  Thomas  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
of  February,  after  he  had  committed  this  crime  against  the  laws  and  Oonstitution 
of  his  country,  is  to  be  got  rid  of  here  to-day  by  his  declaration  at  another  time 
that  they  are  seeking  i^r  now,  to  the  Lieutenant  General. 

We  are  not  trying  the  President  here  for  having  offered  the  Lieutenant  General 
an  appointment  of  Secretary  ad  interim,  or  an  absolute  appointment  either. 
We  are  trying  the  President 'here  for  issuing  an  order,  in  violation  of  law,  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  another  letter  of  authority,  in  violation  of  the 
law,  directing  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Department,  its 
records,  and  its  property,  and  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Constitution,  of  his  own  oath  of 
office,  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
Senate.    And  these  gentlemen*  come  here  to  get  rid  of  this  matter  in  this  way 
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by  cross-examining,  to  use  their  own  word,  their  own  vitneBS,  becanae,  after 
failing  to  get  anything  from  him  themselves,  and  the  Senate  having  saeeeeded 
in  getting  words  from  him  that  do  not  suit  their  purpose,  they  seek  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  matter  bj  a  further  examination. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  for  information  if  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  has  been  fully  answeired? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  will  reduce  his  questioa  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  propose 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  requires  that  the  question  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  propound  any  question  to  the  witness  at  all.  I  merdj 
make  the  suggestion  to  the  Chief  Justice  whether  the  question,  as  drafted  br 
the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland,  has  been  fully  answered  by  the  vitne^i 
or  not  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  reply  to  tbat 
question.     The  witness  only  can  reply. 

The  Witness.  Where  is  my  answer? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  ask  is  there  not  a  question  pending  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  ask  that  the  question  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  explain  the  position  of  themattei 
to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  desired  that  the  following  qaeeooB 
should  be  put  to  the  witness,  (General  Sherman.)  '*  When  the  President  ten- 
dered to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  on  the  27th  of  Janiia^, 
1868,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  and  yeigr,  did  he,  at  the  very  time  of 
making  such  tender,  state  to  you  what  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  ?"  To  tbat 
question  the  witness  replied,  '*  he  did"  or  *'  yes."  That  answer  having  been 
given,  the  senator  from  Maryland  propounded  the  further  question,  *'  Tbe  wit- 
ness having  answered  yes,  will  he  state  what  he  said  his  purpose  was  f  Tbe 
witness  having  made  an  answer  to  that  question  either  partial  or  full,  the  CbKf 
Justice  is  unable  to  decide  which,  the  counsel  for  the  President  piopoee  tiiia 
question  :  *<  Have  you  answered  as  to  both  occasions  ?"  That  is  the  aameqae^ 
tion  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  now  proposes  to  the  Chief  Justice,  u^ 
which  he  is  unable  to  answer.  The  senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Williams)  obj^is 
to  the  question  proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  npon  the  grouod  tbt 
General  Sherman  having  been  recalled  at  the  instance  of  a  senator,  and  hftna^ 
been  examined  by  him,  he  cannot  be  examined  by  counsel  for  the  PresideDi. 
The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  that  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  diacretioB^ 
the  Senate,  but  that  it  is  usual,  under  such  circumstances,  to  allow  coosse!  to 
proceed  with  their  inquiries  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objection  to  this  qnestioi. 
When  the  question  was  orally  put  I  understood  it  to  be  another  and  oifferest 
question.  I  am  willing  a  full  answer  shall  be  given  to  the  question  propoQBdcd 
by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  but  object  to  new  questions. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question,  and  thewitsefl 
will  answer. 

The  Secretary.  The  question  is,  "  Have  you  answered  as  to  both  oca- 
sions  ?" 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  to  hear  my  answer  as  far  as  it  had  gone. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  reporter  read  the  anaww. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  one  of  the  official  reporters  of  the  Senate,  read  tbe  pieTi<>^ 
answer  of  the  witness  from  the  short-hand  notes,  as  follows :    ~ 

I  intended  to  be  very  precise  and  very  short;  but  it  appeared  to  me  neoesiUTto  sat< 
what  I  began  to  statfr— that  the  President  told  me  that  the  relations  between  UoietfiM 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  wen  n» 
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tb«t  be  could  not  execute  the  office  which  he  filled  as  President  of  the  United  States  without 
making  provision  sd  interim  for  that  office ;  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he  claimed 
to  have  the  right;  and  his  purpose  was  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
annj  and  of  Sie  country ;  and  he  offered  me  the  office  in  that  view.  He  did  not  state  to  me 
then  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  it  to  the  courts  directly  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  office  administered  properly  in  the  interest  of  the  aripy  and  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Stakbery.  On  Doto  occasions,  general,  or  the  other  occasion? 

The  Witness.  I  asked  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case ;  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  brought  as  an  officer  of  the  army  into  any  controversy. 

Mr.  CoNKJJNG.  W^  you  not  repeat  that  last  answer,  general  7 

The  Witness.  I  askea  him  why  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case,  and  not  bring  me,  or  an 
officer,  into  the  controversy  f  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  found  impossible,  or  a  case  could 
DOt  be  made  up ;  but,  said  he,  if  we  can  bring  the  case  to  the  courts,  it  would  not  stand  half 
an  hour.    I  tMnk  that  is  all  that  he  stated  to  me  then. 

Mr.  Drake.  Now  read  the  pending  question. 

The  Sbcbbtary.  The  question  is  :  **  Have  j'ou  answered  as  to  both  occa- 
sions." 

The  Witness.  The  question  first  asked  me  seemed  to  restrict  me  so  cjose  to 
the  purpose  that  I  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  that  point  alone.  On  the 
first  day  or  the  first  interview  in  which  the  President  offered  me  the  appoint- 
ment ad  interim  he  confined  himself  to  very  general  terms,  and  I  gave  him  no 
definite  answer.  The  second  interview,  which  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th, 
not  the  3l8t,  was  the  interview  duriug  which  he  made  the  points  which  I  have 
testified  to.  In  speaking  he  referred  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  known 
as  the  civil  tenure-of-office  bill,  I  think,  or  the  tenure  of  civil-office  bill ;  and  it 
-was  the  constitutionality  of  that  bill  which  he  seemed  desirous  of  having  tested, 
and  which,  he  said,  if  it  could  be  brought  before  the  Sapreme  Court  properly, 
would  not  stand  half  an  hour.  We  also  spoke  of  force.  I  first  stated  that  if 
Mr.  Stanton  would  simply  retire,  although  it  was  against  my  interest,  against 
mj  desire,  against  my  personal  wishes,  and  against  my  official  wishes,  I  might 
be  willing  to  undertake  to  administer  the  office  ad  interim.  Then  he  supposed 
that  the  point  was  yielded ;  and  I  made  this  point,  "  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do 
DOt  yield?"  He  answered,  "  Oh !  he  will  make  no  objection ;  you  present  the 
order,  and  he*  will  retire."  I  expressed  my  doubt,  ana  he  remarked,  '*  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do ;  he  is  cowardly."  I  then  begged  to  be  excused  from 
g^iving  him  an  answer  to  give  the  subject  more  reflection,  and  I  gave  him  my 
final  answer  in  writing.  I  think  that  letter,  if  you  insist  upon  knowing  my 
views,  should  come  into  evidence,  and  not  parol  testimony  taken  up ;  but  my 
reasons  for  declining  the  office  were  mostly  personal  in  their  nature. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate  I 
desire  to  correct  a  mistake  of  fact.  I  thought  General  Sherman  said  the  31st, 
but  it  is  the  30th  of  January,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  have  that  correction 
made  in  my  written  question. , 

nrhe  Chief  Justk^e.  If  there  be  no  objection  that  correction  will  be  made. 
The  30th  will  be  substituted  for  the  31st  in  the  record  of  the  question  of  the 
senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  desire  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  which  I  send  to 
tb^  Chair  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Did  the  PresiddDt,  on  either  of  the  occasions  alladed  to,  express  to  you  a  fixed  resolution 
or  detennination  to  remove  Stanton  from  his  office  7 

The  Witness.  If  by  removal  is  meant  a  removal  by  force,  he  never  conveyed 
•Vo  my  mind  such  an  impression ;  but  he  did  most  unmistakably  say  that  he 
ooold  have  no  more  intercourse  with  him  in  the  relation  of  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

34  IP 
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Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  to  pat  a  question  to  die  witness.  I  send  it  to  tb 
Chair. 

The  Ohibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  qneatkHi  propoied  hj  tbe 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ton  say  the  President  spoke  of  force.    What  did  he  say  about  force? 

The  Witness.  I  inquired,  "  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  yield,  what  tliea 
shall  be  done  ?"  '*  Oh,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  necessity  of  considering  tk 
question ;  upon  the  presentation  of  an  order  he  will  simply  go  avaj,"  o: 
•*  retire." 

Mr.  HowABD.  Is  that  a  full  answer  to  the  question  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Hbndbrson.  Mr. President,  I  desire  to  submit  another  question.  Imii 
it  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  bjtk 
senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Did  YOU  gpye  any  opinion  or  advice  to  the  President  on  either  of  those  oecasioos  in  nfwi 
to  the  legality  or  propriety  of  an  od  interim  appointment ;  and  if  so,  what  adTiod  did  m 
give,  or  what  opinion  did  you  express  to  him  7 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President,  we  must  object  to  that 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  has  been  overruled  once  to-day.  I  suppose  tk 
Senate  means  to  adhere  to  flome  rule. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  object  to  the  question bdsf 
answered  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham  and  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  to  the  Sesate 
whether  the  question  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  is  admissible  tod 
should  be  put  to  the  witness. 

The  question  being  pat,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

So  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  decided  to  be  inadmbsibk 

Mr.  Stanbery.  If  no  other  questions  are  sought  to  be  put  to  Gren^  Sk- 
man,  I  believe  we  are  through  with  him. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  put  anj  (pxt 
tions  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  did  not  know  that  Jthe  counsel  for  the  President  M 
anything  to  do  with  this  examination. 

Mr.  Stanbery.  I  have  said  we  ar^  through.  We  do  not  propose  to  s^ 
that  point. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen,  General  Sherman  desires  to  know  if  j« 
are  through  with  him  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  may  desire  to  recall  the  Lieutenant  Geoot' 
to-morrow. 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  summons  to  appear  before  your  committee  to-moci^* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  must  insist,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  the  croBS-examioaO<a 
must  be  finished  before  the  witness  is  allowed  to  leave  the  stand. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  any  cross-examiiu^^ 
at  prment. 

Mr.  £vARTS.  No  cross-examination  '*  at  present !"  We  insist  that  theaoA- 
examination  musi  be  made  now  if  it  is  to  be  made  at  alL 

The  Chief  Justice.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  submit  that  the  gentlem^  theraselresoa  Sttsr- 
day  made  an  appeal  ^r  leave  to  recall  the  witness;  and  for  myself,  and  is  I 
understood  it  to  be  for  my  associate- managers,  I  made  no  objectioiL  h\i^ 
the  Senate  to  determine  whether  we  shall  xecall  him  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  E  VART8.  We  have  no  deeire  to  be  strict  about  these  mles,  bat  we  desire 
that  they  dhall  be  equally  strict  on  both  sides. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Undoubtedly  the  general  rale  is  that  if  the  inanagers 
desire  to  cross-examine  they  mast  cross-examine  before  dismissing  the  witness ; 
but  that  will  be  a  question  for  the  Senate  when  Greneral  Sherman  is  recalled. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  This  witness  has  not  been  called  now  by  the  counsel, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  cross-examine  at  present  about  the  matter  inquired 
of  by  the  conrt.  The  court's  questioas  are  all  very  well ;  we  cannot  interfere 
with  those ;  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so.  We  will  take  our  own  course  in  our 
own  way. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  And  let  you  know  what  it  is  when  we  get  ready. 

B.  J.  Mbigs  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Stanbbby  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  docket  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  with  yon  now  t 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  yon  read  the  docket  entries  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vt. 
Lorenzo  Thomas  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Is  that  evidence  ?  I  have  no  belief  that  the  docket 
entry  of  a  court,,  until  the  record  is  made  up,  is  anvthing  more  than  a  minute 
from  which  the  record  may  be  extended.  I  directed  that  the  record  should  be- 
eztended  in  this  case  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  any  record  was  made,  as  the  witness* 
has  already  told  us ;  but  it  was  a  proceeding  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  and 
the  only  entry  on  the  books  is  the  entry  on  the  docket. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  witness  will  proceed,  unless  the  question  be- 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  have  objected. 

Mr.  Manager  Bin^iham.  We  must  object  to  the  evidence  as  incompetent. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  state  in  writ- 
ing what  they  propose  to  prove. 

The  offer  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  was  reduced  in  writing  in  the  forok 
of  a  question  to  the  witiiess,  as  follows : 

Have  yoa  g^t  the  docket  mtries  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  caee  of  the  United  States  vi ..  - 
Lorenao  Thomas,  and  if  so  will  you  prod  ace  and  read  them? 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  same- 
transaction,  and  is  competent  evidence ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to  the- 
Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  The  witness  will  answer 
the  question. 

The  WiTNRSS.  The  examining  magistrate  or  the  judge  took  the  recognizance 
of  General  Thomas  for  his  appearance  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  when  that 
recognizance  was  taken  it  was  put  ou  the  docket  of  the  court,  because  there- 
might  be  a  scire  Jaeioi  upon  it  on  one  supposition; and  there  might  bean  indict- 
ment.    Therefore  it  was  put  upon  the  docket  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  Read  the  docket  entries. 

The  WiTNBSS.  The  case  is  numbered  5711. 

The  UNrreo  Statrs  vi.  Lobenzo  Thomas. 

'Warrant  for  his  arrest,  issoed  by  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Caftter,  on  the  oath  of  E.  IL  Staa- 
ton,  to  answer  the  charge  of  high  misdemeanor  in  that  he  did  onlawfuliy  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  Febraaiy  22, 1868. 

Warrant  served  bj  the  marshal  February  22, 1868. 

Be(»gmsaDce  for  his  appearance  on  the  26th  iniAant,  Febmary  22, 1868. 

I>i9cfaarged  by  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  on  the  motion  of  the  defendant's* coansel,  Febmary 
•26,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbbby.  That  is  all.  - 
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The  Ohibp  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  crosB-examiiietlia 
witnees  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  nothing  to  aak  of  this  witness,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move  that  the  court  adjonm. 

Mr.  Stbwart.  Oq  that  motion  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Maryland  moves  that  the  Senate,  sir- 
ting  as  a  conrt  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock.  Ontbii 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  are  asked  fon 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered,  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present  sot 
aaBtaining  the  call. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  there  were,  on  a  divkfoo, 
ayes  24,  noes  18;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impesehmecu 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  April  14, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  entered  the  Senate  chamber  at  It 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.,  and  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at  arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  oT  the  House  of  Represent!- 
tives  appeared  and  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanfaeiy,  ak 
appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  presence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  next  announced,  and  tk 
members  of  the  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  headed  by  Mr.  £.  B. 
Washbume,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by  the  Speikc; 
and  Clerk,  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pr> 
Tided  for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  wiiL 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  reading  of  the  journal *2 
he  dispensed  with.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  send  to  the  Chair  an  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordtrtdy  In  answer  to  the  motion  of  the  managers,  that,  under  the  rule  limitinfr  the  irr 
ment  to  two  on  a  side  unless  otherwise  ordered,  such  other  managera  and  coaosei  as  c^ 
may  print  and  file  arguments  at  any  time  before  the.  argument  of  the  dosing  manager. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  order  will  be  eonsiderd 
now. 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  object,  Mr.  President. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Objection  is  made.    The  order  will  lie  over  for  ooedij 

Mr  Sumner.  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  inquire  under  what  role  ^ 
an  objection  can  be  made. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  stated  on  Saturday  that  in  coodsr: 
ing  the  businees  of  the  court  he  applied,  as  far  as  they  were  applicable,  the  gf^ 
eral  rules  of  the  Senate.  This  has  been  done  upon  several  occasions,  and  viits 
objection  has  been  made  orders  have  been  laid  over  to  the  next  daj  ^- 
consideration. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  argue  the  question;  but  I  be^*'^ 
remind  the  Chair  of  the  rule  under  which  this  order  is  moved. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  will  lie  over.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  liie  Pi«^ 
dent,  you  will  please  proceed  with  the  defence* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr,  Chief  Justice  and  Senator8,*it  is  our  misfortune  tP  ^• 
obliged  to  state  to  the  court  that  since  the  adjot^mment  yesterday,  and  not  t^ 
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ing;  to  OQr  knowledge  until  just  before  we  came  into  court  thir  morning,  our 
associate,  Mr.  Stanbery,  is  prevented  by  illnesa,  which  confines  him  wholly, 
from  attending  upon  the  court  to-day.  I  have  seen  him»  and  have  learned  the 
opinion  of  his  physician  that  he  will  undoubtedly,  in  expectation,  be  able  to 
resume  his  duty  within  forty*eight  hours,  and  there  may  be  some  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  do  so  by  to-morrow.  In  the  suddenness  of  this  knowledge  to 
us,  and  in  the  actual  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  proofs,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us,  and  iilmost  impossible  with  any  proper  attention  to  the  justice 
of  the  case,  to  proceed  to-day ;  and  we  suppose  that  an  ind Algence,  at  least  for 
the  day,  would  lessen  the  chance  of  longer  procrastination.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  mucii 
of  the  matter  to  be  produced  in  evidence  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
our  associate,  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  not  within  our  own,  and  we  have  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  the  proofe  has  been  accorded  to  him. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  pleasant  for  us,  and  not  pleasant  for  Mr.  Stanlery,  espe- 
cially, that  such  an  occasion  as  this  should  arise  for  the  introduction  of  personal 
considerations ;  but  in  our  best  judgment  we  can  only  present  it  to  the  court  in 
the  aspect  I  have  named,  and  submit  it  to  their  discretion  whether  the  facility  and 
the  indulgence  that  may  be  needed  on  our  part  should  be  limited  to  this  day  or 
whether  it  should  extend  over  the  two  days  that  we  suppose  would  assure  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Stanbery  to  health.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanbery  last  evening,  and, 
although  he  had  been  a  little  affected  by  a  cold  which  he  had  contracted,  I  sup- 
posed him  to  be,  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be,  in  a  condition  of  health  that  would 
permit  him  to  go  on  as  usual ;  and  it  was  only  as  We  were  preparing  to  come  to 
court  this  morning  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  confinement  of 
his  physician  and  to  inform  us  of  his  situation. 

Mr.  Drakb.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  a  question  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

Cannot  the  day  he  occupied  by  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  giving  in  documentary  evi- 
dence  T 

Mr.  £vART8.  It  cannot,  as  we  understand  the  situation  of  the  proofs  and  our 
daty  in  regard  to  them.-  • 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  stands 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Wbdnbsday,  April  15,  1868. 

The  Chibf  Justicb  of  the  United  States  took  the  chaur. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  Washburney  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided  for 
them. 

The  CuiBP  Justicb.  The  Secretary,  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 
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The  Secretary  read  tbe  journal  of  jesterdaj'e  proceediogs  of  die  Soak 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Ghibf  Justigb.  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  oonsidentbo  of  tbe 
order  submitted  bj  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner]  jesteidi/. 

Mr.  Sumner.  1  should  like  to  have  it  reported. 

The  Ghikf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  In  answer^to  the  motion  of  the  maDag^rs,  that,  nnder  tbe  rale  limitiiig  the  Kp- 
ment  to  two  on  a  side,  " unless  otherwise  ordered,"  such  other  manaeen and  coonKltt 
choose  may  print  and  file  arguments  at  anj  time  before  the  argument  of  the  dosing  mti^. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  orden 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I. move  to  amend  the  order  so  that  it  will  read,  "Majpriitt 

and  file  argumeols  at  any  time  before  the  argument  of  the  opeDiog  oiAoager 

shall  be  concluded,*'  in  order  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  may  bare  u 

opportunity  to  see  what  arguments  they  are  to  reply  to. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  order  as  proposed  to  be  amendei 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary.  The  order  submitted  reads  as  follows : 

Ordered,  In  answer  to  the  motion  of  the  managers,  that,  nnder  the  rule  UmitiDf  liie  vp- 
ment  to  two  on  a  side,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  such  other  managers  and  couuiel  uf^ 
may  print  and  file  argumenta  at  any  time  before  the  argument  of  the  closing  mssager. 

It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "  argument  of  the  closing  nuDa^," 
and  insert  "  argument  of  the  opening  manager  shall  be  concluded." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  we  be  allowed  to  make  asaggestiofii! 
reference  to  this  order? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  amendment  offered  and  accepted  places,  I  sappoee,  ^ 
proper  restriction  upon  the  arguments  to  be  furnished  in  print  on  the  part  of  tb; 
managers.  That  puts  the  matter  in  proper  shape,  I  suppose,  as  reganUtb 
printed  briefs  that  may  be  put  in  on  the  part  of  the  managers;  that  is  to^iT' 
that  they  shall  be  filed  before  we  make  our  reply.  On  our  part,  however J 
would  be  proper  that  we  should  have  the  liberty  of  filing  the  briefs  at  any  tlK 
before  the  closing  manager  makes  his  final  reply,  as  a  part  of  our  new  briefaoij 
be  in  reply  to  the  new  briefs  that  are  put  in  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutioiL 

*Mr.  Manager  Binoham.  Ar. President  and  senators,!  desire  to  sayioregii^ 
to  the  remark  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  behii 
of  the  accused,  that  it  would  seem,  if  the -.order  be  entered  as  he  snggests,  tbJ 
additional  arguments  made  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  President  need  not  1^ 
filed  until  the  close  of  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  accused  made  orallj  t^ 
the  Senate,  the  repliant  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  tt 
the  people  would  have  no  opportunity  to  see  those  arguments  not  delivered,  asu 
therefore  could  not  reply  to  them.  I  would  suggest  that  the  order  as  itstasii 
is  right.  It  gives  the  counsel  for  the  President- the  opportunity  to  rericwwlis 
may  be  filed  before  they  argue,  and  it  gftres  the  counsel  for  the  people  the  opp;' 
tunity  to  review  before  he  argues  whatever  may  be  filed  here  on  behalf  of  tfi: 
President. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Undoubtedly  there  are  ipconveniences  in  this  enlargement  <:■ 
the  rule,  however  applied ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  equality  in  requiriog  eact 
side  to  furnish  its  arguments  in  time  to  have  replying  counsel  answer  tBea 
and  the  same  rule  upon  my  suggestion  would  be  applied  to  us  that  bj  tliii 
present  amendment  is  applied  to  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  for  tJx'j 
are  not  required  to  file  their  additional  briefs  except  at  the  veiy  moment  tb: 
they  close  their  oral  argument,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  commence  oar  oft 
argument. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  say  on  this  doUub 
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tluU  it  was  agreed  between  the  coansel  for  the  President  that  the  three  of  oar 
number  who  baye  hitherto  managed  the  case  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
continnooa  management  and  the  argument  of  the  case  before  the  Senate.  In 
consequence  of  tne  imputation  made  by  the  managers,  that  we  desired  unneces- 
sarily to  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate,  those  of  us  who,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, hac[  not  intended  to  argue  the  cause  did  not  intend,  either  by  ourselves  or 
through  others,  to  make  any  application  to  the  Sen§te  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
rule ;  but.  inasmuch  as  that  application  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers, I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  are  permitted  to  argue  the  cause  I 
think  it  would  be  more  fair  to  the  two  counsel  who  did  not  expect  to  argue  the 
ease  to  permit  us  to  make  an  extemporaneous  argument  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  not  made  any  preparation  whatever  in  view  of  written  arguments.  We 
suppose,  though  we  do  not  know  how  the  fact  is,  that  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  who  have  had  this  subject  before  them  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  we  have  had,  are  much  more  familiar  with  this  subject  and  are  better  pre- 
pared with  written  addresses  thanr  we  are,  so  that  if  the  rule  is  to  be  extended  I 
respectfully  ask  the  Senate  to  allow  us  to  address  the  Senate  in  such  mode, 
either  oral  or  written,  as  we  may  d&ire.  I  beg  lea^  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
while  I  do  not,  speaking  for  myself,  expect  to  be  able  to  interest  the  Senate  as 
mach  as  the  learned  gentlemen  to  whom  the  management  of  the  cause  has  been 
hitherto  confided  on  the  part  of  the  President,  yet,  as  I  reside  in  the  President's 
own  State,  as  I  have  practiced  my  profession  in  his  town,  the  town  of  his 
domicile,  for  the  last  thirty  ye^rs,  and  as  he  saw  proper  to  ask  my  services  in 
his  behalf,  and  as  I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the  leading  measures  of  his  admin- 
istration, I  desire,  if  I  am  heard  at  all,  to  be  heard  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
suggested. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  I  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  order  now  pending. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  California.' 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  **  ordered,"  and  insert : 

That  the  twenty-first  rale  be  go  amended  as  to  allow  as  many  of  tbe  managers  and  of  the 
connael  for  the  President  to  speak  on  the  final  arc^ment  as  shall  choose  to  do  so:  Provided^ 
That  not  more  than  four  days  on  each  side  shall  be  allowed ;  but  tbe  managers  shall  make, 
the  opening  and  the  closing  argument. 

Mr.  Dbakk.  On  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Manager  Bout WKLU  I  should  like  to  have  the  substitute  read  once  more. 

The  Chief  Justice.    The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposed  substitute. 

The  Secretary  again  read  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  honorable  manager  desire  to  address  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll   No,  sir. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas  19,  nays  27  ;  as 
follows : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Conness,  Cragin,  Bixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Harlan,  Henderson, 
HendridcB,  McCieery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Bamsay,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Trumboll,  Van 
1\  inkle,  Willey*  Wilson,  and  Tates~l9. 

Nats — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinj,  Davis,  Drake, 
Edmands,  Ferry,  Frelinghaysen,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Roes,  Saolsbnry^, 
Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Yickers,  and  William8~27. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Corbett,  Fesseuden,  Grimes,  Norton,  Nye,  Spragne,  and 


So  the  substitute,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  prefer  altogether  oral  arguments  to 
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these  printed  ones,  and  I  sabmit  tbe  following  as  a  substitate,  nndentandiog 
that  there  are  six  managers  on  the  part  of  the'  House  and  four  coansel  for  tbe 

respondent.      ["Order!"    "Order!"]     I  have  drawn  an  order   whieli 

["Order!"  "Order!"] 

The  Chief  Justice.  Order!  Order!     There  can  be  no  debate. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Th<^  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment  proposed  hj 
the  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  **  ordered/*  and  insert : 

That  upon  tbe  final  argument  two  naanagers  of  the  House  open,  two  coansel  for  the 
respondeat  reply;  that  two  other  managers  rejoin,  to  be  followed  by  two  other  counsel  for 
the  respondent ;  and  they  in  turn,  to  be  followed  by  two  other  managers  of  the  House,  who 
shall  conclude  the  argument* 

Mr.  Drake.  I  move  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  proposiuoa, 
together  with  the  substitute. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Missouri  moves  the  indefinite  post* 
ponement  of  the  order  and%he  proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  34*  nays 
15  ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnckalew,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Daris. 
Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fesienden,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  How* 
ard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Pattecson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams, 
and  Tates — 34. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cragin,  Doolittle,  Fowler.  Frelinghuysen,  McCreerr. 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ramsey,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  ana 
Wilson— 15. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  W«de — 5. 

So  the  order  and  substitute  were  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Fbrry.  I  now  submit  an  order  on  which  I  desire  action. 
The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  twelfth  rule  be  so  modified  as  that  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  thd 
Senate  shall  sit  upon  the  trial  now  pending  shall  be,  unless  otherwise  ordered  at  1 1  o'clock 
forenoon ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes  each  day,  oommendng  at  ^ 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chikf  Justice.  This  order  is  for  present  consideration  unless  objected  to. 

The  Ghibp  Justice  put  the  question,  and  declared  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Drake,  and  others  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays^  and  they 
were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  24,  nays  26,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragis. 
Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard^  Howe,  Mo^an,  Morrill  of  Maine,  MocriU 
of  Vermont,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson — tL 

Kays — Measjs.  iuithony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmonds,  Ttmta- 
den,TowIer,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreei)r,  Morton,  Patterson  of  Kcv 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  ^npton,  TrumbuB,  Tsa 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Tates— 26. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Norton,  Nye,  Spragniey  and  Wade — 4. 

So  the  order  was  rejected. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Grentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  please  proceed 
with  the  defence. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  although  I  am  not  aUe  to 
announce,  as  I  should  be  very  elad  to  do,  that  our  associate,  Mr.  Staobeiy,  bad, 
according  to  his  hopes,  been  able  to  come  out  to-daj,  jet  I  am  happj  to  nj 
that  he  is  quite  convalescent,  and  cannot  be  long  interrupted  from  giving  the 
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proper  attention  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  case.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
and  from  a  desire  to  do  whatever  we  may  properlj  do  in  advancing  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  we  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the  conrt,  to  proceed  to-day  in 
putting  in  the  documentary  evidence,  which  will  take  a  very  considerable  time, 
and  probably  we  shall  not  wish  to  be  called  upon  to  proceed  with  any  oral  tes- 
timony until  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  desire  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the  nom- 

^    ination  sent  by  theT  President  of  the  Unitpd  States  to  the  Senate  on  the  21  st  of 

February,  as  I  am  instructed,  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  for  the  office  of  Secretary 

for  the*  Department  of  War.    We  wbh  the  executive  clerk  to  be  instructed  to 

produce  that,  in  order  that  we  may  put  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Co.NKLiJVG.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  say  that  counsel  is  entirely  inaudible 
here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  request,  senators,  was  that  the  executive  clerk  might  be 
instructed  to  bring  in  and  exhibit  here  in  evidence  the  nomination  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  date  of  the  2l8t  of  February  last,  as  I 
am  instructed,  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  for  the  place  of  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  has  not  been  removed  from  this  proceeding.  It  will 
be  necessary  that  it  should  be  removed. 

Mr  Johnson.  Does  that  apply  to  a  nomination  ? 

Mr.  Edmukds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  say,  if  I  am  permitted,  on  that 
point 

The  Chief  Justicb.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  can  proceed  by 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  desire  to  say  that  under  the  new  rules  the  fact  of  a  nomina- 
tion being  made,  it  is  provided,  shall  not  be  a  secret  communication,  and  hence 
I  think  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  ordering  the  production  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  CuRTiH.  I  was  so  instructed  on  inquiry,  and  supposed  no  motion  to 
remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  necessary. 

Mr.  I^HBRMAN.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  a  motion  is  necessary,  I  will  move  that 
the  executive  clerk  be  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  With  the  consent  of  the  Chief  Justice  I  will  read  the  fortieth 

rule,  recently  adopted : 

All  information  or  remarks  conceniiDg  the  character  or  qualifications  of  anj  person  nomi- 
nated  bj  the  President  to  office  shall  be  kept  a  secret.  Bat  the  fact  that  a  nomination  has 
been  made  shall  not  \^  regarded  as  a  secret. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  executive  clerk  will  be  sworn. 

D.  W.  C.  Clarke  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  document  you  have  before  you  t 
A.  I  have  the  original  nomination  by  the  President  6f  Thomas  Ewing,  senior, 
to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  read  it?  ^ 

A.  The  witness  read  as  follows : 

To  the  SenaU  oftU  United  States : 

I  nominate  Thomas  Ewing,  senior,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  1868. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  actually  received  by  you  t 

A.  On  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  I  desire  to  put  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  copy  of 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stat«8,  which  bears  date  on  the  24th  of  February,  1868.    I  have  the  printed 
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copy,  which  is  the  autihorized  copy.    I  sappose  it  will  not  be  objected  tiukt  we 
have  not  obtained  it  from  the  proper  source  1 

Mr.- Manager  Butler.  The  mere  vehicle  of  proof,  Mr.  President,  will  not  be 
objected  to ;  bat  the  proof  itself  will  be,  for  a  verj  plain  reason.  It  was  aflei 
the  President  was  impeached  by  the  House,  and,  of  course,  it  is  his  declaration 
attempted  to  be  put  in.  A  declaration  by  him,  after  he  was  impeached,  whether 
made  to  the  Senate  or  anybody  else,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  be  evidence. 

The  exact  order  of  time,  if  it  may  not  be  in  the  mind  of  senators,  was  this : 
on  the  2l8t  of  February  a  resolution  "^as  offered  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives looking  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  bringing  it  before  thehoiue; 
on  the  22d  it  was  acted  on  and  actually  voted.  Impeachment  was  actoaHj 
voted  on  the  22d.  Then  intervened  Sunday,  the  23d.  Any  message  sent  oa 
the  24th,  therefore,  must  have  been  known  to  the  President  to  have  been  after 
the  impeachment 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  hoporable  managers  put  in  evi- 
dence in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  a  resolve  passed  by  the  Senate  to  which 
this  message  is  a  response ;  so  that  the  question  is,  whether  the  honorable  maa- 
agers  can  put  in  evidence  a  resolve  of  the  Senate  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  receive  the  reply  which  the  President  made  to  that  resolve.  That 
is  the  question  which  is  now  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  only  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  an  acga- 
ment  to  the  prejudice,  and  not  to  the  law.  Suppose  he  offers  his  answer  here 
to-day,  is  that  to  be  received  as  evidence  ?  This  message  is  said  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  resolve  of  the  Senate.  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  our  leaned 
friends  insist  that  the  rules  of  law  should  govern.  Will  they  dare  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  they  ever  heard  of  a  case  where,  after  indictment  of  the  criminali 
the  respondent  was  allowed  to  put  in  evidence  his  statement  of  his  defence?  If 
so,  when  is  that  right  to  cease  ?  We  put  in  the  resolve  because  it  was  a  part  of 
the  transaction  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  made  before  the  impeachment  was 
determined  upon.  We  cannot  put  in  his  declarations  down  to  to-day.  That  b 
a  familiar  rule  of  law.  They  cannot.  I  only  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  it  ai 
a  precedent  hereafter,  as  well  as  being  a  great  wrong  upon  the  people,  that  afW 
they  indict — if  you  use  that  word — after  they  impeach  an  officer,  then  he  can 
send  in  a  message  which  shall  be  taken  as  evidence  for  him. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  learned  manager  aaki 
whether  we  dai-e  do  something.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  consideriog 
the  measure  for  the  conduct  of  forensic  disputations  to  be  a  question  of  daring. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  such  epithets  to  opponents,  nor,  hith^kO, 
of  receiving  them  from  them.  The  measure  of  duty  of  counsel  to  the  law  and 
the  facts  is  the  measure  we  shall  strive  to  obey,  and  not  the  measure  of  daringi 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this,  that  on  the  rule  of  law  and  fiict  and  evidence  ve 
might,  perhaps,  expect  sometimes  a  superiority,  but  on  the  measure  of  daringi 
never. 

Now,  this  question  arises  thus :  is  the  learned  manager  entirely  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  impeachment  was  voted  on  the  22d  ?  The  22d  was  Saturday,  vA 
unless  I  am  nSistaken,  the  vote  was  not  taken  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  was  entirely  rights— on  Saturday.  The  vote  wu 
taken  on  the  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  That  is,  that  articles  should  be  brought  in.  The  articles,  how- 
ever, were  not  voted  until  the  24th. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  articles  could  not  be  prepared  nntU  some  time 
afterward. 

Mr.  E VARTS.  I  am  merely  stating  a  fact,  not  complaining.  They  were  fbood 
soon  enough.  Now,  it  is  said  that  because  the  vote  that  impeachment  ihoald 
proceed  was  taken  on  the22d,  that  impairs  the  credit  or  the  admisaibility  of  the 
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piece  of  evidence  that  is  laid  before  the  Senate.  My  learned  asBociate  baa  dia- 
tinctlj  told  the  eitoation  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  both  of  these  transactions 
were  public  at  the  time,  or  were  made  public  soon  afterward.  This  message,  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  in  respect  to  which  has  been  removed,  might  be  within  the 
range  of  recourse  ou  the  one  side  or  the  other  for  argument,  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  court.  But  our  learned  opponents  have  put  iif  the  language  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate.  Exactly  what  bearing  that  has  as  part  of  the  rei.gtstm 
of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  had  taken  place,  so  far  as  the  criminality 
of  the  President  was  concerned,  before  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
it  was  not  easy  to  see.  It  was,  however,  received  as  proper  evidence.  The 
one  reason  that  we  did  not  consider  it  objectionable  was  that  we  supposed,  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  of  right,  that  this  message,  which  is  an  answer  of  that  reso- 
lution, upon  the  introduction  of  the  topic  by  the  resolution  being  offered  in  evi- 
dence, nould  be  admissible  in  itself.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  on  every  prin* 
ciple^  both  of  law  and  of  discretion,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  record  upon  the  point,  this  message  of  the  President  should  be 
allowed  to  be  read  and  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  simply  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  daring  or  professional  knowledge,  neither 
of  the  counsel  has  stated  any  possible  precedent.  I  desire  also  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact,  so  that  the  counsel  may  never  be  in  doubt  here- 
after what  was  the  legal  effect  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  our  minds, 
that  we  put  in  that  resolution  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  served  on  the  President  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  night  of  the 
21st,  he  still  went  on  and  treated  this  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary,  and  took 
him  mto  his  cabinet  consultation,  and  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  recognized  after 
that  by  him  as  the  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  after  that  Lorenzo  Thomas  breath- 
ing out  hia  own  designs  to  take  possession  of  the  office  by  force.  It  was  in 
order  to  show  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  determined  to  dis- 
obey the  law  of  the  land,  that  it  was  known  to  him — the  Senate- served  it  upon 
him  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  know  it,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  the  slow 
channels  of  communication  in  print,  but  served  a  certified  copy  on  l}im  to  stay 
hia  hand,  and  he  refused  to  stay  his  hand. 

Now,  can  it  be  that  a  prepared  argument  after  that,  and  after  he  was  impeached 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  can  be  put  in  evidence  ?  One  ounce  of  action 
on  hia  part  in  obedience  to  the  law  and  tne  resolution  of  the  Senate  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  than  pages  of  argument ;  but  there  was  none.  The 
gentlemen  will  not  use  the  word  '*  dare,"  for  they  would  dare  do  all  that  good 
lawyers  would  dare  do  in  favor  of  their  client,  but  I  will  say  the  gentlemen 
have  not  shown  a  single  legal  position  upon  which  this  can  stand. 

The  Ghibf  JustIck.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  put  in  writing 
what  they  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  We  have  sent  the  Clerk  to  look  at  the  House  Journal 
to  correct  us  if  we  are  wrong. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  will  delay  the  question,  then,  somewhat 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  on  the  22rl. 
All  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  was  passed  on  the  22d.  We  think 
we  are  right ;  but  we  will  make  that  certain. 

Afl^r  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes — 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlkr.  We  find,  Mr.  President,  on  examination,  the  state  of 
the  record  is  this:  that  on  the  2l8t  of  February  a  resolution  was  proposed  for 
impeachment  and  referred  to  a  committee;  on  tlie  22d  the  committee  reported, 
and  that  was  debated  through  the  22d  and  into  Monday,  the  24th,  and  the  actual 
vote  was  taken  on  Monday,  the  24th. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Late  in  the  afternoon — 5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  I  was 
right  in  the  fact.    Is  there  any  further  objection  made  now? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  desire  to  state  the  reasons  why  we  insist  Qpon  ibis 
objection.  The  House  of  Representatives,  as  appears  by  the  Journal  which  has 
now  been  famished  us,  on  the  22d  of  February,  through  its  committee,  reported 
"  that  Andrew  Johnson  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The 
discnssion  proceeded*on  that  day.  On  the  day  preceding,  however,  the  2l9t  of 
February,  it  appeared  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  ab  is  already  in 
evidence  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  itself,  proceeded  to  consider  another 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  had  reported  to  the 
Senate  that  he  had  removed  from  the  Department  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  previous  action  of  the  Senate.  The  Seoate 
having  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  President  under  the  tenure-of-office  act.  Having  given  the 
President  notice  thereof,  the  President  thereupon  proceeds,  after  this  notice,  to 
remove  him  and  to  appoint  a  Secretisiry  of  War  ad  interim^  in  direct  eontraven- 
tion  of  the  express  words  of  the  act  itself  and  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  On 
that  day,  the  2l8t  of  February,  the  Seiftite,  it  seems,  considered  the  action  of  the 
President  in  this  matter  of  removal  and  in  this  matter  of  appointment  of  the 
head  of  a  liepartment  in  direct  contravention  of  the  prohibitions  of  existing  law 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  under  it  and  the  notice  which  it  had  served  on 
the  President. 

On  that  night,  as  the  record  also  shows,  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution  reciting  the  action  of  the  President 
in  the  premises,  to  wit,  his  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  his  appointment  of 
a  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  declaring  by  solemn  resolve  that  under  the  Consti- 
tntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  President  had  bo  power  to  make  the 
removal  or  to  make  the  appointment.  That  was  the  action  of  the  Senate,  which 
has  been  given  in  evidence  here  in  support  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  all  &m- 
eluded,  as  the  Senate  will  notice  from  what  I  have  said,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of 
February,  1868.  My  impression  is  that  the  notice  was  served  on  the  night  of 
the  2l9t,  but,  that  I  may  not  make  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  I  say  it  waa  not 
served  later  than  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Now,  what  takes  place  ?  Here  is  a  presentment  made  on  the  2 1st  or  22d  day 
of  February,  1868,  against  this  President  before  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nalioiu 
and  he  seeks  to  put  in  a  declaration  made  after  presentment  made,  whieh  ia  cer- 
tainly tantamount  to  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  for  n-om  that  moment  he  waa  witbm 
the  power  of  the  people.  Although  he  fled  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth 
he  could  never  stop  for  a  moment  the  progress  of  this  inquiry  to  final  judgment, 
although  personal  process  never  reached  him.  It  is  so  provided  in  the  text  of 
your  Constitution.    It  is  to  be  challenged  by  no  man. 

After  these  poceedings  had  been  thus  instituted,  two  days  af^  the  hxX  of 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  three  days  after  the  fistct  of  his  commission  of  th^ 
crime,  he  enters  upon  the  task  of  justifying  himself  before  the  nation  for  a  vio- 
lation  of  its  laws,  for  a  violation  of  its  Constitution,  for  a  violation  of  his  oath 
of  office,  for  his  defiance  of  the  Senate,  for  his  defiance  of  the  people,  by  8»d> 
ing  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  24th  day  of  Febmarj. 
1868.  What  is  it,  senators  ?  Is  it  any  more  than  a  volunteer  deelaraticm  of 
the  criminal,  after  the  fact,  in  his  own  behalf  1  Does  it  alter  the  case  ia  lav! 
Does  it  alter  the  case  in  the  reason  or  judgment  of  any  roan  living,  eitfa^withia 
the  Senate  or  out  of  the  Senate,  that  he  chose  to  put  his  declaration  in  hia  owo 
defence  in  writing  1  The  law  makes  no  such  distinctions.  I  undertake  to  assert 
it  here,  regardless  of  any  attempt  to  contradict  my  statement,  that  there  Is  bo 
law  that  enables  any  accused  criminal,  after  the  fact,  to  make  declarations,  ei^ef 
orally  or  in  writing,  either  by  message  to  the  Senate  or  a  speech  to  a  mob»  t« 
acquit  himself  or  to  affect  in  any  manner  his  criminality  before  the  ttibanab  of 
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justice,  or  to  make  evidence  which  shall  be  admitted  under  anj  form  of  law 
upon  his  own  motion  to  justify  his  own  criminal  conduct. 

1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  authority  which  the  gentlemen  can  bring 
into  court  regulaUng  the  rale  of  evidence  in  procedures  of  this  sort  is  directly 
against  the  proposition,  and  for  the  simple  reason  thkt  it  is  a  written  declaration 
made  by  the  accused  voluntarily,  after  the  fact,  in  his  own  behalf.  I  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  the  testimony  touching  this  fact  of  the  service  of 
the  notice  of  the  action  had  by  the  Senate  upon  the  conduct^  of  the  President 
whereof  he  stands  aqcased  before  the  Senate.  It  is  as  follows.  On  page  109 
of  the  trial  Mr.  McDonald  testified : 

An  attested  copy  of  the  foregblng  resolation  was  deHvered  bj  me  into  the  bands  of  the 
PresideDt  of  tbe  United  States  at  hu  office  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  on 
the  2Ut  of  February,  1868. 

On  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  three  days  afterward,  he  volunteers  a  written  declar- 
ation which  he  now  proposes  to  make  evidence  in  his  own  behalf  before  this  tri- 
bunal of  justice.  Of  course  it  is  evideoce  for  no  purpose  whatever,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  ezcalpating  him  from  the  criminal  accusation  preferred  against 
htm.     It  is  for  no  other  purpoRe. 

Senators  will  bear  with  me  while  I  make  a  fnrtlier  remark.  The  proposition 
is  to  introduce  his  whole  message,  not  simply  what  he  says  for  himself,  not  sim- 
ply the  arguments  that  he  chooses  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  written  declaration, 
in  vindication  of  his  criminal  condnct,  in  violation  of  the  clearest  and  plainest 
provisions  of  law,  and  in  direct  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  ana  of  the 
notice  it  had  served  on  him  on  the  night  of  the  2 1st  of  February ;  but  the  Sen- 
ate will  bear  with  me  when  I  say,  what  they  do  know,  that  this  message  reports 
the  declarations  of  third  persons,  and  of  course  the  Senate  are  asked  to  accept 
these,  too,  as  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  accused  at  their  bar. 

He  reports  in  this  message  the  declarations  of  third  persons  whom  he  has 
pleased  to  call  his  "constitutional  advisers."  He  states  their  opinions.  With- 
out giving  their  language  he  gives  the  conclusions,  and  those  Conclusions  are  to 
be  drawn  before  the  Senate  as  matter  of  evidence.  I  beg  leave  to  say  here,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  there  is  no  colorable  excuse  for  the  President  or 
for  his  counsel  coming  before  the  Senate  to  say  to  them,  whether  it  be  commu- 
nicated in  his  written  message  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  any  right  to  attempt.to 
shelter  himself  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  under  the  opinions  of 
an  J  member  of  his  cabinet.  The  Constitution  never  vested  his  cabinet  counsel- 
ors with  any  such  authority,  as  it  never  vested  the  President  with  authority  to 
auapend  the  laws,  or  to  violate  the  laws,  or  to  disregard  the  laws,  or  to  maka  ap- 
pointments in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  the  final  action 
of  the  Senate  acting  in  express  obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb,  (after  examining  the  message.)  You  are  right.  He 
r^K)rt8  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  was  aware  that  I  was  right  There  is  no  colorable 
excuse  for  this  proceeding.  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  the  lecurned  counsel,  and 
I  challenge  now  the  production  of  authority  from  any  respectable  court  that  ever 
allowed  any  man,  high  or  low,  official  or  unofficial,  to  introduce  his  own  declar- 
ations, written  or  unwritten,  made  after  the  fact,  in  his  defence.  That  is  the 
point  I  take  here.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  having  detained  them  so 
long  in  the  statement  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  and  the  law  of  which  is  so 
clearly  settled,  running  throngh  centuries.    I  submit  the  question  to  them. 

Mr.  EvAHTs.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators*— 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Do  we  ever  have  the  close  here  f 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  dare  say  you  have ;  but  I  also  have  the  opportanity  to  speak. 
No  question  arises  of  my  irregularity,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  No)  no. 

3ir.  EvAEis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  only  apology  thi^  the 
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learned  manager  has  made  for  the  conrse  of  his  remarks  is  the  eonsmnptaoii  of 
your  time,  and  yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  again  to  repeat,  that  there 
IB  not  a  color  of  justification  for  the  attempt  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  him<3elf,  or  for  the  efforts  that  his  counsel  make. 

Mr.  Manager  BfNGHAM.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  correct  him  J  I  da 
not  think  the  gentleman  intends  to  misrepresent  me  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  do  not  misrepresent  70a. 

Mr.  Manager  BrNOHAM.  I  did  not  say,  then,  if  the  gentleman  pleaseA,  that 
there  was  no  colorable  excuse  for  the  President^  to  attempt  to  defend  himsdlC  or 
for  his  counsel  to  defend  him.     I  did  not  say  that* 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Everything  that  is  attenipted 
upon  our  view  or  line  of  the  subject  in  controversy,  unless  it  conforms  to  the 
preliminary  view  that  the  learned  managers  choose  to  throw  down,  is  t^«rded 
as  outside  of  the  color  of  law  or  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  hk 
counsel,  and  so  it  is  repeatedly  chained. 

Now,  if  the  crime  was  completed  on  the  SIst  of  February,  which  is  not  only 
the  whole  basis  of  this  argument  of  the  learned  managers,  but  of  eveiy  oth^ 
argument  upon  the  evidence  that  I  have  had  the  hon<Nr  of  hearing  ^m  them.*  I 
should  like  to  know  what  application  or  relevancy  the  resolution  passed  hy  tiie 
Senate  on  the  21st  of  February,  after  the  act  of  the  President  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  after  that  act  had  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,  has  on  the  issne 
of  whether  that  act  was  right  or  wrong  ?  And  if  the  fuet  that  it  is  an  ezpmsion 
of  opinion  relieves  the  testimony  from  the  possibility  of  admission,  what  was 
this  but  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ia  the 
form  of  a  resolution  regarding  a  past  act  of  the  President  ?  There  eoold  be, 
then,  no  single  principle  of  the  law  of  evidence  upon  which  this  ikct  pot  in  proof 
in  behalf  of  the  managers  could  be  admitted,  except  as  a  oommunicatwn  from 
this  branch  of  the  government  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  its  opin- 
ion concerning  the  legality  of  his  action ;  and  in  the  same  line  and  in  immediate 
reply  the  President  communicates  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  ogenly 
and  in  a  proper  message,  his  opinions  concerning  the  legality  of  the  act.  Wh^ 
would  be  thought  of  the  government  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  by  way  <tf 
inculpating  a  prisoner,  should  give  in  evidence  what  a  magistrate  or  a  sheriff  had 
said  to  him  concerning  the  crime  imputed,  and  then  shut  the  month  of  the  prkh 
oner  as  to  what  he  had  said  then  and  there  in  reply  t.  Why,  the  only  possibility, 
the  only  argument  for  affecting  the  prisoner  with  criminality  for  what  had  been 
said  to  him,  was  that,  nnreplied  to,  it  might  be  construed  into  admission  or  sub- 
mission ;  and  to  say  that  the  prisoner,  when  told  "  Tou  stole  that  watch/'  couM 
not  give  in  evidence  his  reply,  '*  It  was  my  own  watch,  and  I  took  it  because 
it  was  mine,"  is  precisely  the  same  proposition  that  is  being  applied  here  by  the 
learned  managers  to  this  communication  back  and  forth  between  the  Senate  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  A  single  word,  Mr.  President,  upon  that  propositioB. 
I  think  if  any  sheriff  should  say  to  a  thief,  **  Sir,  whose  watch  is  .that  ?*'  and 
the  thief  could  not  make  a  reply  until  four  days  afterward,  after  he  was  indieted. 
a  written  statement,  then,  as  to  whose  watch  it  was,  and  putting  in  what  his 
neighbor  said  about  it,  would  never  be  received.  I  take  the  iUostration ;  ft  is  a 
good  one,  an  excellent  illustration.  A  sheriff  says  to  a  prisoner,  **  Where  did 
you  get  that  watch  ?*'  Four  days  afterward,  after  he  has  been  in  jailr  after  the 
indictment  is  being  found  against  him/  and  while  the  court  is  in  session,  heaeodi 
an  answer  to  the  sheriff  and  says  that  answer  must  be  given  in  evidence  |  «id  not 
only  that,  but  he  puts  in  that  answer  what  everybody  else  said,  what  fear  or  five 
men  said  to  him,  as  is  the  case  in  this  message.  He  is  not  content  with  pMti&g 
in  his  own  aniwer,  but  he  puts  in  the  view  of  the  cabinet.  Now»  we  oUeet 
If  they  will  fetch  the  cabinet  here  and  let  ns  cross-examine  dieai»  and  fiiil  oat 
what  they  meant  when  they  gave  him  any  advice,  and  how  thej  eame  to  giro 
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It  to  bim,  and  under  wbat  circnmstances  they  gave  it  to  bim,  we  shall  hare  a 
different  reply  to  make  to  tbat.  But  at  present  we  do  not  want  them  to  pat  in 
(to  cariy  out  the  parallel)  what,  after  be  got  into  jail  and  consnlted  witb  tbe 
prisoners  in  tbe  same  room,  he  says  was  his  answer,  and  what  tbe  prisoners  who 
were  witb  him  said  aKout  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  every  case  is  to  be  regarded 
accordiog  to  its  circnmstances,  and  you  will  judge  whether  a  communication  from 
yon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicated  to  him  on  the  22d  of 
February- 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Tbe  2l8t 

Mr.EvARTS.  I  understood  you  to  say  tbat  you  could  not  say  tbat 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  on  tbe  2l8t. 

Mr.  Evarts.  You  got  at  it  then.    You  did  not  have  it  before. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham   I  read  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Ten  o'clock  at  night  on  tbe  21st  tbe  communication  was  sent 
to  him.  Tbe  Senate  was  not  in  session  on  tbe  22d,  as  I  am  informed,  more 
than  an  hour,  it  being  a  holiday,  and  this  message  sent  in  on  Monday,  Sunday 
intervening,  is  not  an  answer  according  to  tbe  ordinary  course  of  prompt  and 
candid  treaty  between  the  Senate  and  President  concerning  a  matter  in  differ- 
ence, or  an  answer  to  imputation  communicated  to  him.  As  for  the  simile  of 
the  President  being  in  prison,  we  have  removed  tbat  by  showing  that  he  was 
not  impeached  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  tbe  24th ;  and  as 
to  the  simile  tbat  the  cabinet  were  bis  fellow-prisoners  in  the  same  cell,  tbe 
answer  is  that  they  have  not  been  impeached  at  all.  But  we  do  not  pursue 
these  trivial  illustrations.  Tbe  matter  is  within  the  intelligence  of  the  court, 
and  must  be  disposed  ofby.it. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  say,  once 
for  all,  to  tbe  Senate,  that  I  have  said  no  word,  and  intend  to  say  no  word, 
dnring  tbe  progress  of  this  trial,  tbat  justifies  the  assertion  of  counsel  for  tbe 
President  that  I  deny  bis  right  to  make  a  defence  either  in  person  or  by  his 
connsel.  What  I  insist  upon  here,  and  ask  the  Senate  to  act  upon,  is  that  be 
shall  make  a  defence  precisely  as  unofficial  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  make 
defences,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  not  otherwise ;  that  he  shall  not 
after  the  commission  of  crime  manufacture  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  either 
oral  or  written,  by  bis  own  declaration,  and  incorporate  in  it,  too,  the  declara- 
tions of  third  persons  and  throw  it  upon  the  court  as  testimony.  It  has  never 
been  allowed  in  any  respectable  court  in  this  country  upon  any  occasion. 
When  men  stood  upon  trial  for  their  lives  they  never  were  permitted  after  tbe 
fact  to  manufacture  testimony  by  their  own  declarations,  either  written  or 
unwritten,  and  on  their  own  motion  introduce  it  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

I  have  another  word  or  two  to  sav  in  tbe  light  of  what  has  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  counsel.  He  has  evaded  most  skilfully  tbe  point  I  took  occasion  to 
make  in  tbe  hearing  of  tbe  Senate,  that  here  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  not  only 
the  written  declarations  of  the  accused  in  bis  own  behalf  after  the  fact,  but  the 
declarations  of  third  persona,  not  under  oath,  and  their  conclusions  reported  in 
this  message  of  the  24th  of  February,  1868.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  propo- 
sition of  the  extent  of  this  never  was  made  before  in  any  tribunal  of  justice  in 
the  United  States  where  any  man  stood  accused  of  crime,  not  simply  to  give 
his  own  declarations,  but  to  report  the  declarations  of  third  persons  in  his  own 
behalf  and  throw  them  before  the  Senate  as  testimony. 

One  other  remark.  The  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  tbe  President  bad  a 
right  to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  which  should  operate 
as  evidence.  I  concede  that  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  has  the  right 
under  the  Oonstitntion  to  communicate  from  time  to  time  to  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  such  matters  as  be  thinks  pertain  to  the  public  interest ;  and  if  he 
Uiinks  that  is  of  the  public  interest  he  may  do  so ;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
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colorable  excuse  (I  repeat  those  words  here)  for  intimating  that  the  Presideot  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  on  the  2l8t  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  and  proved  guiltj,  I  undertake  to  say,  by  his  written  confession, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  mind  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate  in  this  country,  could  proceed  to  manufacture  a  defence  thrse  days  after 
the  fact  in  the  form  of  a  message.  Tliat  is  the  pojnt  I  make  on  the  gentleman 
here.  He  says  *'  What  importance,  then,  do  you  attach  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  ?"  We  attach  precisely  this  importance  to  it :  that  the  law  of  the  laxul 
enjoined  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  duty  to  notify  the  Senate 
of  the  suspension  of  this  officer  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  made  the  suspension.  The  law  of  the  land  enjoined  upon  the  Senate 
the  duty  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  President  so  inade,  together  with  his 
reasons  and  the  evidence  which  he  adduced,  and  come  to  a  decision.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  requirement  of  the  second  section  of  the  tenure-of-office  act  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  an  almost  unanimous  decision,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reasons  furnished  by  the  President  and  the  evidence  addnoed 
by  him  for  the  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  insufficientt  and  in 
accordance  with  tliat  law  the  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  suspension.  Tiie  lav 
expressly  provides  that  if  they  concur  they  shall  notify  the  President.  The 
law,  by  every  intendment,  provides  that  if  they  non-concur  they  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  he  may,  in  obedience  to  the  express  requirement  of 
the  act,  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  the  office  from  which  he  has  been  sos- 
pended.  They  did  give '  him  that  notice.  Why  should  they  not  notify  the 
Executive,  that  he  may  know  with  whom  to  communicate,  and  not  be  longer 
communicating  with  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  General  Grant,  wbo  had 
been  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim  in  August,  1867  ?  • 

The  gentleman,  I  trust,  is  answered  as  to  the  importance  and  propriety  of 
introducing  this  evidence ;  but  there  was  further  reason  for  it,  to  leave  the  Presi- 
dent without  excuse  before  the  Senate  and  before  the  people  for  persisting  in 
his  unlawful  attempt,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  to  execute  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  through  another  person  than  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  It  was  his  business  to  submit  to  the  final  decision  of  that  arbiter  con- 
stituted by  the  tenure-of- office  act  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  suspension 
should  become  absolute  or  whether  it  should  be  rejected. 

But  here  is  a  man  defying  the  action  of  the  Senate,  defying  the  express  letter 
of  the  law,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  whose  suspension  they  had  refoAed  to 
concur,  should  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  that  office,  proceeding  with  his 
conspiracy  with  Thomas  to  rembve  him  and  to  confer  the  functions  of  this  office 
upon  another,  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  the  law  iwila- 
ing  the  tenure  of  civil  offices,  regardless  of  the  Constitution,  regardless  of  his 
oath,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people ;  and  he  winds  up  the 
farce  and  the  defiant  guilt  of  which  he  stands  convicted  by  act  before  the  Senate 
with  his  written  declaration,  which  is  of  no  higher  authority  than  his  oral 
declaration,  made  three  days  after  the  fact,  and  asks  the  Senate  to  recdve  it  a5 
evidence. 

The  Chief  Justice.  There  is,  perhaps,  senators,  no  branch  of  the  law  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  than  that  which  relates  to 
evidence  of  the  intent  with  which  an  act  is  done.  In  the  present  case  it  appean 
that  the  Senate,  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  passed  a  resolution,  which  I  wtti  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  : 

Whereas  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the  communication  of  Ibe  Pnndeat 
stating  that  lie  has  removed  Bdwin  M.  8tauton,  Secretary  pfWar,  and  had  designated  tfe» 
Adjutant  General  of  the  army  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inttrim  :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Srnate  of  the  United  States,  That  under  the  Constitation  and  lawsaf  tks 
United  States  the  Presideot  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to 
any  other  officer  to  perform  the  daties  of  the  office  ad  interim. 
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That  reaohition  was  adopted  on  the  2l8t  of  Febrnary,  and  was  Berved,  as  tlie 
eridenee  before  yon  shows,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  message 
which  is  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  24tb  day 
of  Febrnary.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  called  for  an  answer,  or  that  there  was  any  call  ubon  the  President  to 
answer  fiiom  the  Senate  itself;  and  therefore  he  must  regard  the  message  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  February  as  a  vindication  of  ^e  Presi- 
dent's act  addrensed  by  him  to  the  Senate ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Ohief 
Justice  to  come  within  any  of  the  rules  which  have  been  applied  to  the  intro- 
duction of  eridenee  upon  this  trial.  He  will,  however,  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting the  ^estioQ  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  (After  a  pause.)  If 
no  senator  deeires  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
Justice  rules  the  evidence  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Cdktis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  wish  to  put  in  evidence  a  table  which  has 
been  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  will  be  found  to  be, 
I  bdieve,  a  convenience  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  in  the  examination  of  the 
documentaxy  evidence  which  will  be  put  in. 

*  Mr.  Drakb.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  the  honorable  counsel. 
Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  heard. 

The  Chirp  Ju^Ticb.  If  senators  will  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  tbe 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  chamber  and  the .  persons  in  the  galleries  will  abstain 
from  conversation,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  hear  the  counsel. 

Mr.  CvRTis.  I  will  read  the  headings  of  this  table,  so  that  the  nature  of  its 
contents  may  be  perceived.  It  excludes  all  military  and  naval  officers,  all 
judges  of  the  constitutional  judiciar/ of  the  United  States,  all  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  all  officers  whose  appointment  is  vested  in  the  President  alone, 
the  heads  of  departments,  or  the  courts  of  law,  and  all  public  ministers,  consuls, 
and  otlier  agents  of  foreign  intercourse.  They  are  excluded,  and  with  these 
exceptions  "  the  following  is  an  approximate  list  of  all  other  executive  and  ter- 
ritorial offices  of  the  United  States  now  and  heretofore  established  by  statutory 
desienation,  with  their  respective  statutory  tenures.'' 

Then  follows  the  list  of  officers  the  table  contains.    In  the  first  place  the  date 
of  the  act  of  Congress  by  which  the  office  was  created,  the  volume  and  page  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  next  comes  the  name  or  title  of  the  office.    The 
fourth  column  shows  whether  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  for  a  definite  term. 
Then  there  is  another  column  showing  whether  it  was  for  a  term  definite 
•*  unless  sooner  removed,"  the  first  column  being  for  a  definite  term  without  any 
qualification  whatever,  the  second  column  being  for  a  term  definite  unless  sooner 
removed,  the  third  column  for  a  term  indefinite  and  not  expressly  during  pleas- 
ure, and  the  fourth  for  a  term  indefinite,  but  expressly  '*  during  pleasure." 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Before  you  put  that  in  we  wish  to  object. 
Mr.  Curtis.  One  moment.    The  names  of  the  offices  are  given,  and  then 
there  are  carried  out  in  these  columns  what  tetiure  belongs  to  each  of  them.     Of 
course  this  is  not  offered  as  strictly  evidence,  but  it  has  been  compiled  as  a  table 
which  it  win  be  found  very  convenient  to  refer  to  in  argument,  but  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consult  and  turn  over  a  great  number  of  statutes  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  make  use  of  or  angve  at  these  results.    Here  they  are 
all  brought  under  the  eye,  and  we  desire  to  have  the  table  printed  so  that  it* 
may  be  used  in  argument  by  counsel  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  observe,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  that  there  is 
one  important  column  missing  in  this  table,  if  it  has  to  have  any  efiect  on  any- 
body's mind,  and  that  is  a  column  showing  whether  the  Senate  was  or  was  not 
in  eession  at  the  time  any  one  of  these  officers  was  removed. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Manager,  with 
removals  at  alL    It  is  the  tenure  of  office  merely.    It  has  no  bearing  on  any 
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qaeBtion  of  removal.  It  merely  gives  the  statute  tenares  of  these  different 
offices ;  and  there  are  no  &cts  here  stated ;  everything  Is  derived  from  the 
statutes.  All  that  is  in  the  table  is  derived  from  the  atatates  of*  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  is  that  this  is  proposed  to 
be  made  a  portion  of  the  evidence.  It  may  be  printed  and  wpendea  to  the 
ai^ument  of  either  gentleman  or  sent  as  argument  to  the  table  of  any  seoator— 
precisely  as  (if  I  may  use  it  as  an  illustration)  I  sent  my  brief— aa  an  abstract 
from  tbe  laws ;  but  to  offer  it  in  evidence  and  to  have  it  printed  except  in  that 
way  is  what  we  object  to.  The  reason  for  the  objection  must  be  obvious.  Who 
has  any  surety  that  this  is  correct }  The  commissions  are  not  kept  by  the  At- 
torney General.    They  are  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  commissions. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  this  is  a  mere  abstract  of  the  laws  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  what  we  have  stated  exactly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Put  it,  then,  in  your  argument  Why  should  year 
abstract  of  the  laws  be  put  in  evidence  any  more  than  anybody  else's  ?  The 
difference  is  this :  if  either  of  my  friends  on  (he  other  side  under  their  hand 
and  upon  .their  examination  put  in  their  brief  an  abstract  of  law  I  should  believe 
that  the  law  was  exactly  as  it  purports  to  be  abstracted.  But  they  do  not  dm 
that  they  have  examined  this  table — ^tfaat  this  is  their  work.  It  is  done  in  tke 
Attorney  General's  office.  Now,  I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  eveiybody 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office  that  I  am  willing  to  take  his  abstract  of  lavs 
and  have  it  put  in  these  solemn  proceedings.  If  Mr.  Binckley,  for  instance,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  should  prepare  any  paper  of  this  sort,  I  shoold 
look  it  over  a  great  while  before  I  should  give  it  great  weight,  and,  I  think*  the 
country  would  from  their  knowledge.  If  Mr.  Stanbery,  if  eiUier  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  before  me,  will  examine  this  and  say  that  firom  their  exaadnatioo  i; 
is  correct,  and  they  make  it  a  part  of  their  argument,  I  am  content ;  bat  nnul 
that  is  done  I  object  to  its  going  in  evidence.  Until  that  is  done  I  object,  and, 
as  my  associate  says,  we  shall  object  then.    It  is  not  evidence  in  any  form. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  there  is  but  a  word  to  be  said 
on  this  subject  It  imparts  to  the  case  no  primary  evidence.  It  can  be  vrn- 
fied  by  oath  as  being  correctly  or  honestly  made  up,  if  that  is  required.  We, 
upon  our  professional  credit,  present  it  aa  in  our  belief  a  correct  statement  ia  a 
tabular  form  of  the  distribution  of  the  statutory  provisions  concerning  the  teaore 
of  office  that  are  in  force  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Allow  me,  without  interrupting  the  gentleman,  here 
to  ask  whether  he  has  examined  it  so  as  to  know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  t 
is  so,  because  that  will  make  a  great  difference  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  So  presenting  it,  the  Question  is  whether  you  will  receire  ita? 
the  proper  and  necessary  tabular  introduction  to  the  documentary  evidence  eoa- 
corning  these  diffierent  classes  of  offices  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  goveni- 
ment  in  filling  or  in  vacating  the  places.  We  did  not  expect  an  objection  to  be 
made,  least  of  all  upon  so  vague  a  notion  as  Mr.  Binckley's  political  character, 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend,  and  he  is  not  present  to  defend  hioK^ 
We  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  Thev  can  treat  it,  if  you  please,  as  a  presentat/s 
.  by  us  now  presently  of  the  distribution  of  the  offices  of  the  IJnited  Su» 
according  to  statute,  in  order  to  introduce  our  practical  and  actual  legal  te^ 
mony  appropriate  to  each  class.    It  is  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  Seat& 

lir.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  this  paper,  np» 
examination,  does  not  show  that  any  person  was  ever  appointed  to  offiee  or  wis 
removed  from  office. 

Mr.  Evarts.  So  we  have  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  comes  outfit' 
the  statutes  bodily. 
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Hr.  Manager  Boittwbll.  Then  I  am  utterly  rniable  to  see  how  it  can  be 
r^iarded  aa  teatimoiiy  opon  any  iaaue  that  ia  before  thia  tribunal. 

Mr.  Tbumbull.  Mr.  Freaident,  I  move  that  the  paper  be  printed  aa  a  part  of 
the  proeeedmga  of  the  Senate. 

itr.  Etarts.  That  ia  aU  we  deaire. 

The  Ohibp  Justicb.  It  will  be  neoeaaarily  printed,  having  been  offered  by 
the  coonael  for  the  Preaident.  The  Ohair  will  put  the  queation,  however.  You 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  paper  be  printed  will  aay  ''  aye ;"  thoae  of  contrary 
opiDion  will  aay  **  no." 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

The  taUe  thna  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  aa  followa : 
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Mr.  GcBTis.  Mr.  Obief  Jastice*  we  now  iemre  to  pat  in  evidence  nther  In  a 
more  fonnal  manner  than  has  been  done  heretofore,  although  the  Bubetantial 
facta  have  been  brooght  before  the  Seoato»  we  belieTer  by  the  honorable  man- 
agers themBelves,  the  proeeedinge  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Pickering  by  Mr.  AdamB,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  the  letters  to 
and  from  yarions  persons  between  the  29th  of  Jane,  1799,  and  the  Ist  of  May, 
1602,  haye  been  for  many  years  missing  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  correspondence  itself,  therafore,  cannot  be  prodaced  from  the 
originals,  or  from  copies  of  the  originals,  bat  no  doabt  they  are  correct,  as  those 
letters  were  read  the  other  day  by  the  honorable  managers  from  a  yolame  of 
Mr.  Adams's  works.  They  are  the  same  letters.  The  letters  are  not  here ; 
they  are  not  in  the  department ;  bat  they  are  printed  in  that  yolame,  and  were 
read  from  the  yolame  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Wait  a  moment.  We  are  not  certain  aboat  this. 
[After  an  examination  of  the  docnments  offered  in  eyidence.]  Do  I  anderstand 
the  connsel  for  the  President  to  say  that  these  papers  show  anything  different 
from  what  was  shown  by  the  managers  t 

Mr.  CuBTis.  No ;  I  stated  that  in  snbstance  the  matter  was  now  before  the 
Senate,  bat  we  wanted  the  formal  docnments  to  be  pat  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  only  difficulty  I  find  is  this,  that  yon  do  not  pnt 
in  all;  yon  do  not  pat  in  what  was  done  on  the  12th  of  May  as  well  as  the  13th 
of  May,  1800. 

Mr.  GuBTia.  We  pat  in  what  there  is  here. 

Mr.  EyABTs.  Yon  haye  already  pat  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Yeiy  gooid. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  We  offer  these  docnments  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Yerj  welL 

The  docnments  thns  offered  in  eyidence  are  as  follows : 

Unttbd  States  op  Amebica,  Depattmem  i/  State:  ^ 

To  mil  to  wImi  tkt$€  fntonit  bHoU  corns,  grodimg :  * 

I  eertifr  that  the  document  hereunto  uinezed  is  a  fame  codt,  carefhlly  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  leeolation  of  the  Senate,  dated  13th  May,  ISOO,  and  filed  in  this 
depaitment,  confirming  John  MarahaU,  of  Virffmia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  Samnel 
Dexter,  of  Maaeachuaette,  to  be  Secietanr  of  the  Department  of  War. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  haye 
heraoBto  subscribed  my  name,  and  eansed  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  a£Bzed. 
f  L.  a.  1       1^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^7  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  inde- 
^         '   pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety  second. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Unit£d  States  of  America,  In  Senate,  Mojf  13, 1800. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  12th  instant,  and  the  nominations  contained  therein  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall,  esq., 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  tiie  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  esq.,  removed ; 
the  Hon.  Samnel  Dexter,  esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War, 
in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  John  Marshall,  nominated  for  promotion  to  the  office  of  State. 

Wherenpon, 

Rescived,  That  they  &o  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointments  agreeably  to  the  nonuna- 
tions  respectiyely. 

Attest:  SAMUEL  OTIS,  Suntar^. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  ezecative  derk  of  the  Senate  desires  to  correct  a 
statement  made  in  respect  to  the  nommation  of  Mr.  £wing.  Mr.  Clarke  trill 
make  the  correction. 

D.  W.  C.  Clarkb  recalled. 

The  WiTirxss.  I  stated  in  mj  examination  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing 
was  brought  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  did  so  in  consequence 
of  a  memorandum  which  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  my  sheet.  I  find,  by  investi- 
gation since,  that  I  made  that  memorandum  from  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  to 
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the  SeaftteGliamber  on  the  2M  of  TNktmKey  hj  Mr.  Moore,  but  the  Senate  was 
not  in  seeeion,  and  he  returned  with  it  to  the  Bxeeatire  Maaeion.  He  bioaght 
it  up  with  one  other  moeeege  and  the  OMmage  of  the  Preeideat  inrelatiimtoUie 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  die  24th,  and  it  waa  then  Bdbmitted  to  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  Cubtis  : 

Q.  I  want  to  see  if  I  oonectlj  understand  70a.  I  understand  yonr  statement 
now  to  be  that  Oolonel  Moore  brought  it  and  delivered  it  to  yon  on  the  22d,  bat 
the  Senate  had  adjourned? 

A.  No,  sir.    He  broughtit  up  on  the  22d ;  he  did  not  deliver  it  to  me. 

Q.  He  brought  it  ? 

A.  He  brought  it  on  the  22d,  bu^  the  Senate  waa  not  in  session,  and  he  took 
it  back  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Q.  And  on  the  24th  he  returned,  and  the^  it  was  formally  brought  inl 

A.  That  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  brought  it  here  ;  of  your  own  knowledge  7 
A.  Only  by  the  information  of  Oolonel  Moore. 
Q.  Then  all  you  have  been  telling  ua  is  what  Oolonel  Moore  told  yout 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  all  in  regard  to  tlie  nomination. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yery  weU»  eir;  we  do  not  want  any  mose  of  OoIoimI 
Moore's  information  from  you.  . 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  call  Oolonel  Moore*    ». 

William  G.  Moorb  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Ourtis  : 

Q»  (handing  to  the  witness  the  message  noininathig  Thomas  Swing,  sen.,  u 
Secretary  of  War.)  JP'hat  is  the  document  you  hold  in  your  hand  t 

A.  The  nomination  to  the  Senate  of  Thomaa  £wing,  seun  of  Ohio»  to  he  Sec- 
retary for  the  Department  of  War. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  fiom  the  Preaideiit  <rf  the  United  States  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  what  dayf 

A.  On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1868. 

Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  day  7 

A.  I  think  it  was  after  12  o'clock. 

Q.  And  before  what  hour  7 

A.  And  before  one. 

Q.  Between  twelve  and  one  } 

A.  Between  twelve  and  one. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.  By  the  dii*ectiou  of  the  President  I  brought  it  to  the  Oapitol  to  present  it, 
to  the  Senate. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  arrive  here  7 

A.  I  cannot  state  definitely,  but  I  presume  about  a  qimrter  past  one. 

Q.  Was  the  Senate  then  in  session,  or  had  it.  adjourned  t 

A.  It  had,  after  a  very  brief  session,  adjourned. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  document  in  consequence  ? 

A.  I  returned  with  it  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  after  a  visit  to  the  Hoose 
of  Bepresentatives. 

Q.  W  ere  you  apprised  before  you  reached  the  Oapitol  dtat  the  Benafe  had 
adjourned  7 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  document  subsequaitly  i 
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A.  I  Tetmrnecl  with  it  to  the  Bzeeutlye  Mansion,  after  having  visited  the 
Honee  of  Representatives. 

Q.  Was  anTthioe  more  done  with  the  document  b^  jon ;  and  if  so,  when, 
and  what  did  yon  do  t 

A.  I  was  directed  hj  the  President  on  Monday,  the  24th  day  of  February, 
1868,  to  retnm  and  deliver  it  to  the  Senate. 

Q.  What  did  von  do  in  consequence  1 

A.  I  obeyed  the  order. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Was  that  open  and  as  it  is  now,  or  in  a  sealed  envelope,  when  yon  took  it  f 

A.  In  a  sealed  envelope. 

Q.  Did  yon  put  it  in  yourself  t 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  von  see  it  put  in? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  what  waa  in  the  envelope  ? 

A.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  only  message  I  Inongnt  that  day ;  I  gave  it  to  the 
qlerk,  who  sealed  it  and  handed  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  then  did  you  unseal  it  again  at  all ;  or  did  yon  examine  it  to  see 
whiU  was  in  it  until  you  left  it  here  on  (he  24th  } 

A.  I  did  not,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  anybody  here  in  the  House  on  that  day  ? 

A.  No,  air ;  it  was  sealed. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  this  m&rning  with  Mr.  Clarke  here  upon  this  subject  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  upon  what  date  I  had  delivered  the  message.  I  told  him 
the  ^th. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  a  document  which  I 
desire  to  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLsa.  Allow  me  to  see  it  before  it  is  retd. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Certainly. 

(The  docomenl  was  handed  to  Mr.  Manager  Bufler  and  examined  by  him.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection.  * 

The  OnrEP  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  document. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

UNrrcD  States  op  America,  Dep^rtmem  of  Stau : 

T»M$0  wktm  tkage  ]^n$tmi9  $haU  comet  greeting : 

1  certify  Uiat  the  docnment  hereunto  annexed  is  a  tme  co])7,  carefnlly  examined  and  com* 
raxed  with  the  original  record  of  this  department,  anthorizing  "John  Nelson,  Attorney 
General,  to  discharge  the  daties  of  Secretajy  of  State  ad  inUrim  until  a  snccessor  to  A.  P. 
Upshur  shall  he  appointed,"  and  that  this  appointment  was  made  dniing  the  session  of  the 
Senate. 

I  farther  certify  that  the  confirmation  hv  the  Senate  of  John  €.  Calhoun  to  saooeed  Mx, 
Kelson  Ib  a  true  copy  of  the  ori^nal  filed  m  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have 
hereunto  subscrihed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868,  and  of  the  indepeodeooe 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninehr-second. 

[L.  8.]  •  WILLIAM  H.  S£WABD. 

The  Hon.  John  Nelson,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  will  discharge  the  dnties 
of  Secretaiy  of  State  ad  interim  until  a  saocessor  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Department  of  State  will  be  put  into  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Abel  P. 
Upshur,  late  Secretary  of  Stale ;  ana  all  foreign  envors  and  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  officers  connected  with  the  Department  of  State,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  will 
wear  the  usual  badges  in  token  of  griei  and  respect  for  his  memory,  during  the  period  of 
thirtgr  days  from  the  time  of  receirijig  this  order. 

JOHN  TYLEB. 

FBBRVAAV  99,  1844» 
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IX  BkK ATM  OF  THE  UK ITED  SrATBB, 

Mank  6. 1844. 

Resolved,  That  the  SenaUradviae  and  eonaeiit  to  the  appdntment  of  John  C.  Calfamin,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of  Abel  JP.  Upshur,  deceased,  agzeeablj  to 
the  nomination. 

Attest:  ASBUBT  DICKIN8,  SMwCerf. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  anotlier  document  which  I  also  wish  to 
be  read  hj  the  Clerk  aftcb:  it  haa  been  inspected.  (The  document  was  handed 
to  the  Managers.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection  to  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretaiy  will  read  the  doeament 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

United  States  of  Abierica,  Dtpartwumt  of  8lau : 
To  all  to  whom  these  ftresents  shall  come,  greeting: 

I  certify  that  the  docnment  hereonto  annexed  is  a  true  copy,  careinlly  examined  and  eovi* 
pared  with  the  ori^nal  record  of  this  department,  anthoriaing  Winfield  Scott  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim,  daring  the  vacancv  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Geoqps  W. 
Crawford,  and  that  this  appointment  was  made  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

I  farther  certify  that  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Charles  M.  C<Hixad  as  Secretary  of 
War  to  succeed  Qeneral  Scott  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  this  department. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Ststes, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sixth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  ]868,  and  of  the  indepead 
ODce  of  the  United  States  of  ionerica  the  ninety-second. 

[L.  s.]  ^         WILLIAM  H.  8EWAm>. 

I  hereby  appoint  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  to  act  as  Secretaiyof  War  ad  intarim 
daring  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  George  w.  Crawford. 

MTIJiARP  FILLMOBE. 
July  23.  1850. 


^  [Extract.] 

In  Executive  Session,  Senate  op  the  United  States, 

Amguat  lb,  1850. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  fi^wing  ttamed 
persons  agreeable  to  their  nominations  respectively : 

Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Secietaxy  of  War. 

Attest:  ASBUkY  DICKIKS,  Secfvtery. 

Mr.  OuRTis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  three  papers,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
same  transaction.  I  have  put  them  in  an  envelope,  so  that  they  may  be  kepi 
together.  » 

(The  papers  were  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb,  (selecting  one  of  the  papers.)  We  object  to  tlui 
memorandum.  We  do  not  object  to  the  other  papers.  The  memorandum  of 
Mr.  Browning  is  not  better  than  anybody  else's  memorandum. 

Mr.  GuRTi8.  It  merely  states  a  fact  which  appears  by  a  compariaon  of  the 
date  of  the  commission  with  the  date  of  the  ad  imterim  appointment  It  is 
immaterial. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb^  ^^?  good.    We  haye  no  objection  to  the  other  papeo. 

The  GuiBP  Justice.  The  Sefretary  will  read  the  documents. 

Mr.  Cubtis.  We  o£Eer  those  which  are  not  objected  to. 

The  Secretary  read  the  documents,  as  follows : 

Dbpartkbht  or  tub  Invuatt, 

WasMngton^D.e^Jl^r^mm, 

1,  O.  H.  Browning,  Secretaire  of  the  Interior,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  anin«»d  pi^er  h 
a  troe  copy  from  the  records  of^this  department 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hare  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caoaed  tha  ttil  ef  Hb 
department  to  be  affixed  the  day  and  year  aboTO  written.  _„^ 

U.8.]  O.  H.  BBOWHUfO, 

Secreiar$^As 
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EzEcimrB  Mansioit, 

WasldngUm^  Jamuar^  10,  1861. 

I  hereby  appoint  Moses  Kell^  to  be  aeting  Seerstaiy  of  the  latenor  until  other  arrange- 
menta  can  be  made  in  the  premises.  , 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hr.  Manager  Butlbr.  May  I  ask  the  connsel  if  tbey  have  any  record  there 
of  what  became  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  this  acting  appoint- 
ment was  made ;  whether  he  had  resigned  or  run  a'^ay,  or  what  t 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  not  informed.  I  cannot  speak  either  from  the  record  or 
from  recollection.    There  was  a  commission  sent  np  which  has  not  yet  been  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

United  States  of  America,  Department  gf  Stau : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presmUs  ekall  eome^  greeting : 

I  cortify  that  the  docnment  hereunto  annexed  is  a  tme  copy,  carefully  examined  and  com- 
pw^  with  the  original  record  in  this  deoartment. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  have 
hereonto  snbseribed  mj^ame  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1668,  and  of  Uie  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety^^econa. 

[L.  8.  ]  Wn^LIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  Prendent  of  the  United  Stmto$  of  America : 
To  all  who  $haU  see  these  presents,  greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity,  and  abili- 
ties of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  I  have  nominated,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  Senate  do  appoint  him  to  be  Secrekarr  of  the  Interior  of  tbo  United  States,  and  do 
anthoriae  and  empower  nim  to  execute  and  fnml  the  duties  of  that  office  according  to  law, 
and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  there- 
onto  of  right  appertaining  unto  him,  the  said  Cueb  B.  Smith,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Premdent  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  the  5th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
oar  Lord  1861,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-fifth. 

[L.  8.]  ABRAHAM  LIl^OLN. 

By  tbePraeident: 

Wiluam  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  a  docnment  which  relates  to  the  removal 
from  office  of  the  collector  and  appraiser  of  merchaadise  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  a  copj  of  the  commissions  issued  to  their  snocessors. 

(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  managers  and  examined  bj  them ) 

Mr.  Mani^eer  Butlkr.  Our  objection  to  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this  is 
not  an  act  of  any  President  or  any  person  having  authority  to  discharge  officers. 
What  is  offered  is  a  letter  of  ono^  McGlintock  Young,  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  directed  to  the  appraiser  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  recites  a  fact. 
That  is  what  is  offered  in  evidence— the  act  of  McGlintock  Young,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury-^which  he  writes  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Phila- 
delphia, asking  him  to  baud  a  letter  to  Bichard  Coe,  esq.,  saying  that  he  is 
directed  to  say  that  he  does  not  want  his  services  any  longer.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  bears  on  this  issua  The  fieust  that  somebody  was  commissioned  we  do  not 
object  to;  but  we  do  object  to  this  letter  of  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  McGlin- 
tock Young. 

Mr.  CoRTis.  Do  you  want  evidence  of  the  &ct  that  he  was  acting  Secretary  t 
.  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  I  have  that  fact  among  these  commissions  of 
my  own. 

Mr.  OcRTis.  The  documents  are  certified  regularly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  coming  from  the  records  of  that  department.  The  documents 
themselves  consist  of  two  letters  signed  by  McGlintock  Young,  who  it  is  admitted 
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was  fhe  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy  at  the  time  when  he  aigoed  these  l^ 
tere.  We  offer  them  in  evidence  to  show  acts  of  removal  of  these  tretnuy 
officers,  the  appraiser  and  the  collector  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  act  of  HeCihi- 
tock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  says  Uiat  he  proceeds  *'  bj 
the  direction  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  dtffieolty  we  find  is  not  removed.  It  is  aa  attempt 
by  McGlintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  remove  an  officer  bf 
reciting  that  he  is  directed  "by  the  President  so  to  do.  If  this  is  evidence,  i« 
have  to  go  on  and  try  the  question  of  the  right  of  McOlintock  Yomigto  do  dus 
act,  to  see  whether  an  appraiser  is  one  of  the  *'  inferior  officers''  that  a  Sscretiry 
of  the  Treasury  may  remove,  or  the  President  may  remove  without  the  adm 
and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  we  have  to  go  into  a  new  series  of  investigatioBi. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  the  President ;  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  head  of  a  departmeflt; 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  case  that  can  be  found  of  the  kind  so  fifr  ac  tc 
know ;  and  if  it  was  evidence  at  all,  it  would  rather  prove  the- rale  bj  beb^ 
the  exception. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  it  to  be  admitted  that  MeCliatoek  Young  vutiie 
Acting  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  his  appointment 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  take  this  act  of  his,  therefore,  as  if  it  had  been  done  bja 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sk. 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  says  that  he  proceeds  by  the  order  of  the  President,  aadi 
take  it  to  be  well  settled  judicially  and  practically  that  wherever  the  head  of  i 
department  says  he  acts  by  the  order  of  the  President  he  is  presumed  to  tdl 
the  truth,  and  it  reqflires  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  acts  by  the  order  of  tk 
President.  No  such  evidence  is  ever  preserved,  no  record  is  eve^made  of  tk 
directioti  which  the  President  gives  to  one  of  the  heads  of  departments,  as  I 
understand,  to  proceed  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind.  But  when  a  head  (^  i 
department  says  **  by  order  of  the  President  I  say  so  and  so  **  all  eearta  aod 
all  bodies  presume  that  he  tells  the  truth. 

The  Crisp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  evidence  is  adoist 
ble.  The  act  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  act  of  the  President  ibIw 
the  contrary  be  shown.  He  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate,  however,  e 
any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  Tiie  evidence  is  admitted.  Do  pa 
desire  to  have  it  read  t 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  please,  your  honor. 

The  Secretacy  read  aa  follows  \ 

UmTEB  States  op  Ambrica, 

T&BASURY  DSPARTmatT,  A^  7, 1^ 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  22d  of  FebruAiy,  1849.  I  herebj  oortify  tbt  ^ 
annexed  are  true  and  correct  copies  from  the  records  of  this  department  of  the  ecRBBUiin" 
issued  to  Richard  Coe  and  Charles  Francis  Breuil,  as  appraisers  of  merchandiM  for  tk  ^' 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  band  and  caused  the -seal  of  the  Tmf^ 
Department  to  be  affixed  on  the  dav  and  year  m»t  abote  written. 

[L.  8.]  H.  McCULLOCa 

SecreUry  of  tJU  TrtAstrj. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  only  necessacy  to  give  the  di^es  of  those  comiaiwieBB;  f* 
need  not  read  them  at  large. 

The  Sbcrbtary.  The  commission  of  Bichard  Coe  is  dated  the  25th  daj^ 
Jane,  1841 ;  the  comoiission  of  Charles  Francis  Breoil  ia  dated  the  30ih  ^J'^ 
Augast,  1842. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now  read  the  letters. 
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The  Seeretaiy  read  as  foHowa : 

Treasury  Department,  Augu$t  17,  1842. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  hy  the  President  to  infonn  yoa  that  joar  services  as  appraiser  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  are  no  longer  required. 
I  am  very  respectfully,  dtc, 

McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 
Acting  Secretarjf  of  the  Treasury, 
Richard  Coe,  Apprmiser  of  Merehamti$e,  PhUaddpkia, 

Treasury  Department,  August  17,  1842. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  request  that  yon  will  deliver  the  enclosed  letter  to  Richard  Coe,  Esq., 
appraiser  at  Philadelphia. 
I  am,  dtc., 

McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Collector  of  the  Customs,  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Curti-s.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  docaments  from  the  Navy  Department. 

(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  managers  for  examination.) 

Mr.  Stbwart,  (at  2  o'clock  and  15  minates,  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  I  move  an  amendment  to  that,  that  business  be  resumed  forth- 
with after  the  expiration  of  15  minutes. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  before  putting  the  question  on  that 
anif^ndment,  begs  to  remind  senators  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  resume  the 
bosiness  of  the  Senate  unless  the  senators  are  present.  The  Chief  Justice  will 
pat  the  question  on^the  amendment. 

Xhe  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chief  Justice  resumed  the  chair  at  the  expiration  of  15  minutes,  but 
there  not  being  many  senators  present  business  was  not  resumed  till  two  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.  m.,  when  the  Chief  Justice  said  : 

Senators  will  please  give  their  attention.  Counsel  for  the  President  will 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  At  the  adjournment  I  was  about  objecting  to  the  papers 
offered  from  the  Navy  Department.  The  ground  of  my  objection  is  this  :  the 
certificate  appended  does  not  certify  them  to  be  copies  of  recorks  from  the  Navy 
Department,  but  simply  certifies  *'  that  the  annexed  is  a  trne  statement  from  the 
records  of  this  department,"  signed  by  *•  Edgar  T.  Welles,  chief  clerk,"  and 
then  there  is  an  attestation  that  he  is  chief  clerk.  Then  the  heading  of  the 
paper  is  "  memoranda,"  so  that  the  paper  is  not  an  official  copy  of  the  record 
hat  is  a  statement  made  up  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy  Department  of  cer- 
tain matters  which  he  has  cither  been  asked  or  volunteered  to  do ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty about  it  is  that  it  is  informal,  and  they  leave  out  here  many  of  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  what  bearing  this  has  on  the  case.  For  instance, 
Thomas  Ea^ttin,  navy  agent  at  ^ensacola,  it  is  stated,  was,  on  the  19th  of 
I>ecember,  1840,  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  President  for  failing  to  render  his 
accounts,  and  Purser  So-and-so,  was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  It  does  not  appear 
Mrhat  then  was  done,  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session,  abd  whether  the  Presi- 
dent sent  at  the  same  motnent  an  appointment  to  the  Senate.  All  that  appears 
\3^  that  on  the  29th  of  April,  1841,  the  President  appointed  Jackson  Morton  Aavy 
a^ent  at  Pensacola.  He  might  have  sent  in  Jackson  Morton's  name  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  dismissed  this  man.     Non^  constat ;  it  does  not  appear  at  all. 

I  only  put  this  as  an  illustration.  These  are  not  copies  of  records,  but  they  are 
certified  to  be  a  statement  made  up  from  the  records  by  somebody  not  un Jer  oath» 
and  who  has  no  right  to  make  statements,  and  they  are  wholly  illusory.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  memonuida  in  pencil  upon  these  papers  made  by  other  persoos, 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Wq  can  apply  India-nibber  there,  and  that  woold  remove  that 
objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.  The  difficnlty  is  not  eo  much  what  u  stated 
here  as  what  is  left  out.  Every  thing  is  left  out  that  is  of  value  to  the  anderstaading 
of  this  case.  Here  are  memoranda  made  up  from  the  records,  that  A  B  was 
removed,  but*  the  circumstaDces  under  which  he  was  removed,  who  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place,  and  when  that  person  was  nominated,  do  not  appear.  It  onlj 
appears  that  somebody  was  appointed  at  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  the  dales  given,  Mr.  Manager? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  dates  are  given  in  this  way  :  it  is  stated  thai  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1840,  a  person  is  removed,  and  then  on  the  5th  of  Jan* 
uary  one  Johnston  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed. .  He  mast  have 
been  nominated  and  gone  through  the  Senate  and  been  confirmed  in  the  mean 
time.  Non  constat  but  that  he  was  nominated  at  tit  is  very  moment ;  and  if  he 
was  nominated  at  the  very  moment  the  other  man  was  removed,  the  value  of  it 
is  gone  as  a  precedent.  Then  Johnston  was  lost  on  the  voyage,  and  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1841,  another  man  was  appointed ;  but  the  whole  value,  I  say, 
is  gone  because  they  have  not  given  us  the  record ;  they  have  only  given  us 
memoranda,  and  it  is  so  stated,  "memoranda  of  records."  Who  has  any  com- 
mission to  make  memoranda  from  the  records  for  evidence  before  the  Senate  t 
And  then  in  the  certificate  the  word  ''copies"  is  stricken  out»  and  the  words  are 
written  in :  "A  true  statement  of  the  records" — a  statement  such  as  Mr.  Edgar 
T.  Welles  chooses  to  make,  or  such  as  anybody  else  chooses  to  make.  I  never 
heard  before  that  anybody  had  a  right  to  come  and  certify  memoranda  of 
records,  and  put  it  in  as  evidence.    That  is  one  paper. 

Then  the  next  pd^er,  although  it  purports  to  contain  true  copies  of  records 
from  *  the  office,  consists  of  nothing  but  letters  about  the  appointment  and 
remov£ll  of  officers,  navy  agents  again ;  but  being  so  removed  and  appointed, 
only  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  is  given  us.  When  the  nominations  w&n 
sent  in  is  not  given  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
chose  to  leave  anything  out ;  but  whoever  prepared  this  for  them  has  chosen  to 
leave  out  the  material  facts,  whether  the  Senate  was  in  session,  or  whether  oth^ 
names  were  sent.  in.  Now,  the  question  is  if  you  are  going  to  take  excerpts 
from  the  records. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  still  farther  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
officers  who  are  covered  by  these  papers  they  have  offered  are  appointed  under 
the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  for  four  years.     That  act  provided  that : 

All  dbtrict  attorneys,  collectors  of  the  customs,  na^al  officers,  and  sarreyorB  of  tke  cm- 
toms,  navy  agents,  leceivers  of  public  moneys  for  lands,  registers  of  tbe  land  <4Bow,  pay* 
masters  in  the  army,  the  apothecary  general,  the  assistant  apothecaries  general,  and  the  ooa- 
missary  general  of  purchases,  to  be  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years,  but  shall  be  removable  from  office  at  pleasure. 

So  that  their  very  tenure  of  office  settles  it  that  they  are  removable  "  at  pka»- 
uie,"  so  enacted  by  the  law  which  creates  them ;  and  now  the  gentlemen  are 
going  to  show  that  under  that,  in  some  particular  instances,  officers  were  removed 
at  pleasure,  but  not  to  show  how  they  were  removed,  the  manner  of  their  removal 
and  then  to  attempt  to  show  that  by  memoranda  made  by  Edgar  T.  Welles,  cer- 
tified by  Gideon  Welles  to  be  chief  clerk.     Is  that  evidence? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  substance  of  the  objections  made  to  tkeee  doc- 
uments to  be  two.  The  first  is  that  these  are  only  memoranda  from  the  records 
and  not  copies,  not  full  and  formal  copies  from  the  records.  It  is  said  that  it  k 
not  proper  to  adduce  in  evidence  such  statements  of  the  results  shown  by  the 
records  ;  that  instead  of  giving  a  table  containing  the  name  of  the  officer,  the 
office  which  he  held,  the  day  when  removed,  and  the  person  by  whose  order  he 
was  removed  there  should  be  an  extended  copy  of  the  entire  act  and  all  the 
papers  relating  to  it.    Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  wish  the  Senate  to  call  to  ttind 
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that  the  only  documeDt  of  this  character  relating  to  removals  from  office  which 
has  been  put  in  by  the  honorable  managers  is  a  document  from  the  Department 
of  State*  which  contains  exactly  this  memorandum  of  facts : 

SekedmU  B.  List  of  appointments  of  heads  of  departments  made  hy  the  Piesident  at  anjr 
time  during  the  session  of  the  Senate : 

Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  General,  Jane  1;  1794. 

Samnel  L.  Southard,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  26,  1829. 

And  so  on.  That  is,  it  is  a  list  extracted  out  of  the  records  in  the  Department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  containing  the  names  of  the  officers,  the  offices  they 
held,  the  date  when  they  were  removed,  and  the  authority  by  which  they  were 
removed. 

Afr.  Johnson.  How  is  it  certified  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  simply  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbu.  In  what  language  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  a  copy  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  how  it  is  cf*rtified  ;  but  it  is  in  evidence  and  can  be  seen.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  be  simply  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  saying  that  there 
were  found  on  the  records  of  his  department  these  facts,  not  any  formal  certifi- 
cate of  extracts  from  the  records.  If,  however,  the  Senate  should  think  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  or,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  proper  to 
require  these  certified  copies  of  the  entire  acts,  instead  of  taking  the  names, 
date^,  and  other  particulars  from  the  records  in  the  form  which  we  have  thought 
most  convenient,  and  which  certainly  takes  up  less  time  and  space  than  the 
other  would,  we  must  apply  for  and  obtain  them.  If  there  is  a  technical  diffi- 
culty of  that  sort  it  is  one  which  we  must  remove. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  the  counsel  state  what  the  act  of  Congress  is  which  makes 
these  certificates  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  are  several  acts  of  Congress  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Navy 
Department,  if  I  recollect  aright,  it  is  in  effect  that  copies  of  the  records  and 
extracts  from  the  records  may  be  certified.     I  think  that  is  the  law. 

The  substantial  objection  which  the  learned  manager  undertook  to  state  was 
that  this  paper  which  we  now  offer  would  be  illusory,  and  the  reason  is,  because, 
although  it  shows  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  office  he  held,  the  fact  of  his 
removal,  and  the  date  of  the  removal,  it  does  not  show  whether  the  Senate  was 
then  in  session,  and  it  does  not  show  what  the  President  did  in  connection  with 
or  in  consequence  of  that  removal  in  the  form  of  a  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
How  can  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  show  those  facts  ?  They 
appear  here  on  your  records,  and  we  propose,  when  we  have  closed  the  offer  of 
this  species  of  proof,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  direct  its  proper  officer  to  make  a  cer- 
tificate from  its  records  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session  of  the  Senate 
from  the  origin  of  the  government  down  to  the  present  time.  That  is  what  we 
fithall  call  for  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  will  supply  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  gentleman  suggests.  The  other  part  of  the  difficulty  which  he  sus- 
geBts  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  President  did  not  fill  up  these  removals 
by  immediate  nominations  when  they  were  made  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  does  not  appear  either  way.  If  he  desires  to  argue  that  the  President 
did  fill  them  up  by  immediate  nominations,  he  will  find  the  nominations  and  put 
them  in  undoubtedly.  The  records  of  the  Navy  Department,  from  which  this 
statement  comes,  can  furnish  no  information  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  defective  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  counsel  for  the  President,  I  think,  judge  well^ 
that  when  th^ey  can  find  that  we  have  taken  any  particular  course  that  must  be 
the  right  course  and  the  one  they  ought  to  folk>w.  We  certainly  accept  ithat  as 
being  the  very  best  exposition  of  the  law  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  the 
difficulty  is  this :  We  offer  testimony  sometimes  that  is  not  objected  to ;  and  I 
asked  my  learned  friends,  I  think,  in  the  case  referred  to,  whether  they  objected 
to  that  evidence,  and  they  made  no  objection.    If  they  had»  I  might  have  been 
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more  formal ;  but  that  does  not  meet  the  difficult  j  quite.  The  difficulty  I  find 
18  that  tbey  go  to  the  wrong  son  roes  of  evidence.  Evidence  of  the  removal  and 
appointment  of  officer?  and  the  affixing  of  the  seal  to  commissionB  is  to  besought 
for  only  in  the  State  Department.  No  officer  who  is  removed  or  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  holds  his  commission  nnder 
that  tenure,  can  be  appointed  or  can  be  removed  without  all  the  circumstances 
appearing  in  the  State  Department ;  and  there  is  the  place  they  should  go  for 
this  evidence.  If  they  would  go  to  the  State  Department  they  would  get  it 
all ;  they  would  find  out  when  he  was  appointed,  when  he  was  removed,  when 
his  successor  was  appointed,  when  he  was  nominated,  and  everything  precisely 
as  they  have  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Does  the  honorable  manager  understand  that  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  all  these  officers  must  be  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  oi 
State,  and  that  the  facts  appear  in  his  department,  including  the  officers  under 
the  Interior,  the  Treasury,  the  War,  and  the  Navy  Departments  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Treasury,  I  do. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not.         » 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  so  understand  it,  and  it  will  so  appear,  I  think. 
Bnt  at  any  rate  when  the  gentleman  takes  these  commissions  he  will  find  that 
the  commissions  all  emanate  with  the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  them.  The  testimony  that  he  offers  is  not 
the  commissions  of  these  officers  ;  and  to  show  that  that  is  the  fact  I  only  appeal 
to  his  own  papers  here.  Instead  of  sending  us  the  commissions  of  these  officers 
what  is  the  evidence  of  the  appointment? 

Navv  Department,  March  24,  1838. 

Sm  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seii> 
ate,  having  appointed  yon  oavj  agent  for  four  years  from  the  22d  of  March,  1838,  I  hare 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission,  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1838. 
I' am,  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  DICKER80X. 
Leonakd  Jarvih,  Esq.,  Natfy  Agent,  Boston. 

The  evidence  that  they  give  us  of  the  appointment  is  a  letter  of  the  Secretary, 
reciting  the  fact  of  the  commission.  If  they  had  gone  to  the  State  Department 
they  would  have  found  the  record  of  the  commission.  Why  I  complain  of  it. 
and  that  is  all  the  reason  I  complain  of  it,  is  that  again  it  is  illusory,  if  it  was 
a  mere  matter  of  form  I  would  not  care  about  it.  If  my  friend  will  tell  me  that 
they  will  put  in  the  exact  dates  when  these  parties  were  nominated  I  shall  have 
no  objection  ;  but  they  place  either  upon  the  Senate  or  upon  me  the  burden  <^ 
going  to  the  records  and  looking  up  these  dates  and  looking  up  the  evidence  to 
control  their  evidence.  That  is  to  say,  the  Senate  allow  them  to  put  in  memo- 
randa of  part  of  a  transaction,  and  put  upon  the  managers  of  the  House  <^  Rep- 
resentatives the  burden  of  going  and  looking  up  the  rest  of  it.  I  say  it  is  not 
right  t^  do  £0  j  that  where  they  put  in  the  transaction  they  ought  to  put  in  the 
whole  record  of  the  transaction,  and  then  we  can  all  see  exactly  what  the  trans- 
action was. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  so  much  respect  for  my  learned  friends  that  whenever  they 
state  a  matter  of  law  as  they  stated  it  to  the  learned  senator  from  Maryland, 
that  extracts  from  records  might  be  certified,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  object;  bsi 
I  beg  leave  to  read  from  Brightly's  Digest  the  seventeenth  section  on  page  ^7, 
although  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  read  from  digests  : 

All  hooks,  piipers,  docmnatitfl,  and  records  in  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Post  Oftoe 
Departments,  and  the  Attorney  GeneraPs  office,  may  be  copied  and  certified  under  seal  ia 
the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  State  Department  may  now  by  law  be,  and  with  tfaesaoic 
force  and  effect,  and  tiie  said  Attorney  General  shall  cause  a  sealto  be  made  and  provided  ks 
his  office,  with  such  device  as  the  President  of  the  United  8ta.te0  shall  approve. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  act  is  dated  February  23,  1849. 

Mr.  JoHNSOfT.  Thank  joa,  sir. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  that  act  refers  to  the  act  of  September  15, 1789, 
which  provides : 

That  all  copies  of  records  and  papexB  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State,  authenti- 
cated under  the  seal  of  the  said  Department,  shall  he  evidence  equally  as  the  orig^al  record 
or  paper. 

I  have  not  seen  anj  statute  which  gives  anj  right  to  certify  extracts  of 
records.  If  these  were  extracts  of  entire  records  they  would  do ;  but  these 
are  memoranda ;  that  is,  the  gloss,  the  interpretation,  the  collation,  the  diegesu 
of  the  clerk  of  that  department  of  the  records. 

The  CuiBP  JusTiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice  put  the  question,  and  declared  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  ShbrmAn.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  proof  of  this  kind 
ought  not  to  be  kept  out  on  a  technical  ground. 

Mr.  Hbndbigks.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  requires  that  the  entire  documents  relating  to  the  subject  in  the  depart- 
ments shall  be  produced ;  whether  the  objection  goes  upon  that  proposition  ? 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  rule  requires  that  a  question  asked  by  a  senator 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 

Mr.  EIbndricks.  The  question  I  asked  was  for  information  of  the  managers 
themselves,  whether  the  objection  goes  upon  the  ground  that  the  documents  are 
not  certified  in  full  ? 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  senator  from  Indiana  can 
pat  bis  Question.     Otherwise,  the  rule  requires  that  it  shall  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Indiana  will  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  Hbndricks.  The  question  which  I  wished  answered  by  the  managers 
was  whether  it  be  required,  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  that  the  records  shaU 
be  given  in  full  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  particular  question  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  what  we  desire,  or,  otherwise,  it  sets  us  to 
looking  up  the  same  record. 

Mr.  Conk  LING.  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
which  I  am  reducing  to  writing,  and  will  have  prepared  in  a  single  moment. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  proposition  to 
writing. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  I  beg  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  answer  the  question 
which  I  send  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  New  York. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  rely  upon  any  statute  other  than  that  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  statute  bearing  on  it. 
Sy  extracts  from  the  records — of  course  I  do  uot  mean  that  any  officer  was 
aathorized  to  state  what  he  believed  the  substance  of  a  record  to  be— I  meant 
that  he  might  extract  out  of  the  record  a  particular  document. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Provided  it  was  a  copy  so  far  as  it  went. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Provided  it  was  a  copy  so  far  as  it  went.  In  that  same  connec- 
tion, perhaps  I  ought  to  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  that  we  do  not 
offer  these  documents  as  copies  of  the  records  relating  to  the  cases  which  are 
named  in  the  docoments  themselves.  They  are  documents,  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  the  managers  put  in,  containing 
the  Bilbstance  of  each  case,  the  name,  the  date,  the  office,  the  faet  of  removal. 
It  id  true  aa  the  honorable  manager  has  said,  that  when  he  offered  that  he  asked 
ixs  if  we  objected.  We  said  no  ;  for  we  knew  it  would  take,  perhaps,  weeks  to- 
xsake  out  idl  those  records  in  fnlL 
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Mr.  Edmunds.  With  permission,  I  shoiild  like  to  make  an  oral  iDquiir,  to 
save  time,  of  counsel. 

Tbe  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  senator  from  Vermont  will 
put  his  inquiry  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  desire  to  know  whether  this  id  offered  as  touching  anj 
question  or  final  conclusion  of  fact,  or  whether  it  is  offered  merely  as  giving  ua 
a  history  of  practice  under  the  statutes  with  a  view  to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Entirely  for  the  last  purpose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler .  After  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  this  doe^  not  go 
to  any  issue  of  fact,  but  only  of  practice  under  the  law,  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  withdrairs. 
If  there  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  evidence  will  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  there  should  be  no  misapprehension.  This  docoment 
goes  to  matters  of  fact ;  but  those  matters  of  fact  are  matters  of  practice  under 
the  law,  which  I  supposed  was  what  the  senator  meant.  ' 

Mr.  Edmunds.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then,  if  it  is  proof  of  matter  of  fact,  we  objeet  that 
it  is  not  proper  evidence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  have  yon 
reduced  your  proposition  to  writing  ? 

Mr,  Curtis.  Yes,"  sir. 

Thn  CniEF  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
accused. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Before  that  question  is  read,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  service  that 
I  should  ask  attention  to  what  I  have  turned  to  in  the  record,  and  that  is  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which,  at  page  351  of  the  record,  introdoced 
the  schedule  that  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  managers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  Of  heads  of  departments.     Mr.  Manager  Butler  said  : 

It  is  accompanied  with  a  letter  simply  describing  the  list,  which  I  will  read,  as  vmt 
inducement. 
Mr.  Curtis.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  read  it : 

Departmrnt  of  State, 

ITashington,  March  %,  ISGi 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  note  which  yon  addressed  to  me  on  the  23d  instant,  in  behalf  of  tbf 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  I  bare  tke 
honor  to  submit  herewith  two  schedules,  A  and  B. 

Schedule  A  presents  a  statement  of  all  removals  of  the  heads  of  departments  made  bj 
the  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  tbe  same  cts 
be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

Schedule  B  contains  a  statement  of  all  appointments  of  heads  of  departmeats  at  any  tiet 
made  by  the  President  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  and  while  the  Seottt 
was  in  session,  so  far  as  the  same  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Hon;  John  A.  Bingham,  Chairman^ 

Then  follows  the  list,  the  production  of  the  documents  of  which  wodd  bare 
occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  bj  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  regard  these  memoranda  as  legal  evidence  of  the  pnMstioe  of  the  gvrvii- 
ment,  and  are  they  offarad  as  mckt  1 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  documents  I  offer  are  not  fiill  copies  of  any  record*    Thty 
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are,  therefore,  not  strictly  and  teelmically  le^l  evidence  for  any  purpose.  They 
are  extracts  of  facts  from  those  records.  Allow  me,  by  way  of  illustration,  to 
read  one,  so  that  the  Senate  may  see  the  nature  of  the  documents : 

Navy  Agency  at  New  York, 

June  20,  1864. 

Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  tbe  office  of  navy  agent 
at  New  York,  and  instraqted  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gihson,  United  States 
navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge.  » 

We  do  offer  that  as  technical  legal  evidence  of  the  fact  that  is  there  stated ; 
but  having  in  view  simply  to  prove,  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Henderson,  with  its 
merits  ana  the  causes  of  his  removal,  &c.,  all  of  which  would  appear  on  the 
records,  but  the  practice  of  the  government  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
instead  of  taking  from  the  records  the  entire  documents  necessary  to  exhibit  his 
whole  case,  we  have  taken  the  only  fact  which  is  of  any  importance  in  reference 
to  this  inquiry.  If  the  Senate  consider  that  they  must  adhere  to  the  technical 
mle  of  evidence,  we  must  go  to  the  records  and  have  the  records  copied  in  full, 
and,  of  course,  for  the  same  reason,  read  in  full. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  The  honorable  counsel  for  the  respondent  must  see 
that  if  they  do  not  prove  a  case  they'do  not  prove  any  practice.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  in  order  to  prove  a  practice  is  to  prove  one  or  more  cases  going  to 
show  what  the  practice  is.  But  the  vital  objection  to  this  testimony  which  is 
now  offered  is,  if  my  examination  of  it  is  thorough  and  accurate,  that  it  relates 
to  a  class  of  officers  who  are  and  were,  at  the  time  the  transaction  spoken  of  in 
this  memoranda  occurred,  under  a  special  provision  of  law  by  which  they  were 
created,  which  takes  them  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  precedents  for  the  purpose 
of  this  trial.  That  is  the  vital  objection  to  the  introduction  of  this  testimony. 
As  I  have  read  the  papers  hastily,  they  all  relate  to  navy  agents  and  officers 
who  were  created  by  a  statute  of  the  year  1820,  and  in  that  statute  a  tenure  of 
office  was  established  for  tbe  officers  so  created — four  years,  removable  at  pleasure ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  statement  here  of  the  reasons  which 
likely  controlled  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1820,  which  led  them  to 
make  that  provision.  But  having  made  that  provision,  created  these  officers, 
removable  at  pleasure,  a  practice  shown  by  facts,  few  or  many,  does  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  enlighten  this  tribunal  upon  the  issue  on  which  they  are  now 
called  to  pass,  because  these  officers  were  created  by  a  special  statute,  had  a 
special  tenure,  and  by  that  tenure  were  made  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President ;  and  in  various  cases  undoubtedly  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  in  conformity  to  that  statute,  has  removed  those  officers.  Unless  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  file  of  papers  which 
they  now  submit  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  practice  has  prevailed  relating 
to  officers  not  enumerated  in  the  statute  of  1820,  then  I  say  it  is  but  a  waste  of 
the  time  of  this  tribunal,  knowing  what  those  papers  contain,  and  knowing  what 
the  statute  is,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  any  testimony  showing  a  practice 
which,  if  prevailing  and  admitted,  does  not  enlighten  us  at  all  upon  the  matters 
in  issue  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  objection,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  has  reference 
to  the  merits  of  this  case  and  to  the  weight  and  effect  which  the  evidence  is  to 
have,  if  it  be  admitted.  We  may  have  been  under  an  entire  misapprehension 
as  to  the  views  of  the  honorable  managers  who  are  conducting  this  prosecution 
respecting  those  merits  ;  but  unless  we  have  been  under  such  a  misapprehension 
we  have  supposed  they  meant  to  attempt  to  maintain  that  even  if  Mr.  Stanton 
at  the  time  when  he  was  removed  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  even  if 
he  was  not  within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  still,  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  was  in 
session,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  President  to  remove  him  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  although  Mr.  Stanton  might  have  been  removed  by  the  President,  not  being 
within  the  tenure-of-office  act,  his  place  could  not  be  even  temporarily  supplied 
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bj  an  order  to  General  Thomas,  because  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and  there 
could  be,  therefore,  no  ad  interim  appointment  made.  It  is  with  a  view  to  tusd 
that  that  we  introduce  this  practice  of  the  government.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
show  that  when  the  President  had  a  right  to  remove,  it  mattered  not  wbetba 
the  Senate  was  in  session  or  not,  that  right  might  be  exercised,  and  that  if  tbit 
right  should  be  exercised,  it  mattered  not  whether  the  Senate  wa^  in  sessioo  oi 
not,  he  might  make  an  ad  interim  appointment.  I(  the  learned  Dianafe» 
will  concede  all  those  grounds  to  us,  if  they  will  agree  that  the  sole  questiofi 
here  is  whether  Mr.  Stanton's  tenure  of  office  was  fixed  by  that  act,  and  if  it*  is 
not  fixed  by  that  act,  that  the  President  might  remove  him  during  thesessioot^ 
the  Senate,  and  might  lawfully  make  an  ad  interim  appointment  during  the  9«p- 
sion  of  the  Senate,  then  we  do  not  desire  to  put  in  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  honorable  managers  a  simple  questin. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  no  objection  be  interposed,  the 'senator  from  Okie 
will  put  his  question  without  reducing  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  whether  the  papers  now  offered  in  evidence  contain  tk 
date  of  appointment  and  the  character  of  the  office  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  a  question  which  you  put  to  us. 

Mr.  JoHNSO?!,  (to  Mr.  Sherman.)  You  said  "managers." 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  to  that  we  say  that  they  only  contain  the  dfle 
of  the  removal,  but  do  not  give  us  the  date  of  the  nomination,  which  may  hate 
been  weeks  and  months  before  the  date  of  the  appointment,  as  nobody  knovi 
better  than  the  Senate.     That  is  the  trouble  about  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  documents  are  the  lecords  of  the  Navy  Departoecl 
Allow  me  to  lead  once  more,  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  they  cootuB: 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

1864,  June  20. — Isaac  Henderson  was,  bj  direction  of  the  President,  removed  froa  tki 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gib(& 
United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  propeity  in  his  charge. 

That  is  the  character  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  give  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  gives  the  date  of  the  removal. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  propose  to  offer  in  eri- 
dence  two  documents  from  the  Navy  Department,  exhibiting  the  practice  wbB 
has  existed  in  that  department  in  respect  to  removals  from  office.  To  tk 
introduction  of  this  evidence  the  honorable  managers  object.  The  Chief  Jo^ 
tice  thinks  that  the  evidence  is  competent  in  substance,  but  that  the  qoetlius 
of  form  is  entirely  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  6enate,  and  in  the  Senate  alone. 
The  whole  question,  therefore,  is  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Senators,  yoa  v^ 
are  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  should  be  received  will,  as  your  names  ai^ 
called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

The  question  being  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  36 ;  iaji> 
15;  as  rollows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthonj,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Cole,  Conkling,  Corhett,  Daris,  Dix<^ 
Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Qrimes,  Henderson,  Ha- 
dricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mortoa,  Pftttas* 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Baulsbury,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumae, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Wilson,  and  Yate8--36. 

Navs — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard 
Morgan,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Williams — 15. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Norton,  Spragne,  and  Wade — 3. 

So  the  evidence  was  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Unless  the  honorable  managers  desire  those  documents  to  ht 
read  at  length,  we  do  not  insist  upon  it  on  our  part. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  do  not  desire  it. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Very  well;  but  I  suppose  they  will  be  printed.    ("Certainly."*) 
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The  docomento  thoB  offered  in  evidence  are  as  follows  : 

Unftbd  States  Navy  Department, 

Ajnil  9,  1668. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  are  trae  statements  from  the  records  of  this  department. 

EDGAE  T.  WELLeS, 

Chief  CUrk, 

Be  it  krown  that  Edgar  T.  Welles,  whose  name  is  si^ed  to  the  above  certificate,  is  now,  , 
and  was  at  the  time  ot  so  si^i^nlug,  chief  clerk  in  the  Navj  Department,  and  that  full  faith 
and  credit  are  due  to  all  his  official  attestations  as  such. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  mj  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Navy  Department  cf  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  tliis  9tb  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  lti(i8,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
ninety-second. 

[L.  8.1  G.  WELLES,  Secretary  gfthe  Navy. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  PENSACOLA. 

Thomas  Eastin,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  was  on  19th  December,  1840,  dismissed  by 
direction  of  the  President 

On  the  same  day  Purser  Dudley  Walker,  United  States  navy,  was  instructed,  until  other- 
wise directed,  to  act  as  navy  agent  in  addition  to  bis  duties  as  purser  of  the  yard  and  station. 

January  5,  1841. — George  Johnston  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  navy  agent  at  Pensacola  from  December  28, 1840. 

Johnston,  it  appears,  was  lost  on  the  passage  to  Pensacola. 

April  *4i9,  1841. — The  President  appointed  Jackson  Morton  navy  agent  at  Pensacola. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  BOSTON. 

February  1,  1838. — ^Purset  John  N.  Todd,  United  States  navy,  was  directed  to  assume  the 
duties  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Boston,  and  continue  in  the  performance  thereof  until 
farther  orders  from  the  department. 

February  1,  1838. — D.  D  Brodhead,  navy  agent,  Boston,  was  informed  that  his  requisi- 
tion for  $10,000  had  been  received  and  the  amount  remitted  to  John  N.  Todd,  purser  of  the 
Boston  station,  who  had  been  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  navy  agent  until  further 
orders. 

The  department  alluded  to  reported  embarrassments  of  his  private  affairs,  and  as  the  legal 
term  of  his  appointment  would  shortly  expire,  stated  that  it  felt  compelled,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  tendering  at  this  time  his  resignation 
as  navy  agent. 

March  3,  1838. — Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  late  navy  agent  at  Boston,  was  requested  to  pay 
over  to  John  N.  Todd,  acting  navy  agent  at  Boston,  tne  amount  of  public  funds  remaining 
in  his  hands  as  agent. 

Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  having,  in  a  letter  dated  Boston,  February  28,  1838,  tendered  his 
resignation  as  navy  agent, it  was  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  department,  March  5, 1838. 

li&rch  24,  1838. — Leonard  Jarvis  was  informed  of  his  having  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  navy  agent  tor  the  port  of  Boston 
from  March  22,  1838,  and  John  N.  Todd  was  instructed  to  pay  over  to  him  the  amount  of 
public  funds  in  his  hands  as  acting  navy  agent. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  NEW  YORK. 

June  20,  J 864. — Isaac  Henderson  was,  by  direction  of  the  President,  removed  from  the 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  Instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 
United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 

NAVY  AGENCY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

December  26,  1864. — James  S.  Chambers  was  removed  from  the  office  of  navy  agent  at 
Philadelphia,  and  instructed  to  transfer  to  Paymaster  A.  £.  Watson,  United  States  navy,  all 
the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  his  charge. 


United  States  Navy  Department,  April  9,  1866. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  are  true  copies  from  the  records  of  the  department 

EDGAR  T.  WELLES,  Chuf  CUrk. 

Be  it  known  that  Edgar  T.  Welles,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the  above  certificate,  is  now. 
and  was  at  the  time  of  so  signing,  chief  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  that  foil  faith 
and  credit  are  due  to  all  his  official  attestations  as  such. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  9th 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  and  df  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
ninety-second. 

[  L.  8.  ]  Q.  WELLES,  Seereiary  of  the  2Vof . 
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Naty  Dbpartbheht,  lUeemker  19, 1840. 

Snt:  The  painfal  daty  deyolyefl  npon  me  of  informinf  yon  that  haying  failed  to  settle  joni 
accoants  as  required  bj  law  and  the  frequent  calls  of  the  department,  the  President  has 
directed  that  yon  be  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  Statee. 

Ton  will,  therefore,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  consider  your  fdnctions  aa  nsry 
agent  at  Pensacola  to  have  ceased. 

Until  the  arrival  of  your  successor,  Purser  Dudley  Walker  has  been  directed  to  act  ae  navy 
accent,  to  whom  you  will  turn  over  the  funds,  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  agency  st 
Pensacola. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
Thomas  Easttn,  Esq., 

Late  Navfi  Agents  Pensacola^ 

Navy  Department,  December  19,  1840. 

Sir  :  I  have  directed  $9,881  to  be  remitted  to  you,  being  the  amount  of  your  requisition  of 
the  1st  November. 

You  will,  until  otherwise  directed,  act  as  navy  agent  at  Pensacola,  in  addition  to  your 
duties  as  purser  of  the  yard  and  station. 

A  farther  remittance  of  f5,000  will  be  made  to  you  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Warren. 

I  am,  respectfully,  ^bc,  > 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
Purser  Dudley  Walker, 

Care  Commodore  A,  J.  Da/las^  Navff-yard,  Pensacola, 


Navy  Department,  Januarjf,  5,  IB41. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
having  appointed  yo^  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Pensacola,  West  Florida,  for  four  yean^ 
from  the  2Hth  December,  1840,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commiasiam. 
dated  the  5th  of  January,  1841. 
I  am,  respectfiilly,  &c., 

J.  K.  PAULDING. 
George  Johnston,  Esq., 

Navjf  Agent,  (Vasldngton*  * 


Navy  DEPART^fENT,  April  29,  1S41. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  the  port  of 
Pensacola,  West  Florida,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission. 

I  enclose  to  you  also  a  blank  bond,  which  you  will  execute  with  at  least  two  suieQes,  ia 
the  sum  of  $:K),000,  to  be  approved  by  the  United  States  judge  or  district  attorney  for  the 
district  in  which  you  reside,  and  return  to  this  department  as  soon  as  practicable. 
I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

GEORGE  E.  BADGER. 
Jackson  Morton,  Esq., 

Navff  Agent,  Pensacola, 

'Navy  DiSPARTMBNT,  Jmlff  16,  1941. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
having  appointed  vou  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Pensacola,  Florida,  from  the  29th  of  April, 
1841, 1  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission. 
I  am,  respectfully,  d&c, 

GEORGE  £.  BADGER. 
Jackson  Morton,  Esq.,  Navff  Agent,  Pensacola, 


Navy  Deparehent,  Qetobtr  2, 1841. 

Sir  :  Jackson  Morton,  Esq.,  navy  agent  for  Pensacola,  has  apprised  this  department  ef 
his  intention  to  proceed  immediatelv  jto  that  place  to  enter  on  the  oiacharge  of  hia  duties. 

Upon  his  arrival  you  will  transfer  to  him  all  the  moneys  and  property  belonging  fio  ^ 
aspency,  and  take  his  receipt  for  the  same,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  voucher  in  tha  eettiensot 
of  your  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor. 
I  am,  respectfully,  ^bc, 

J.  D.  SIMMS, 
Acting  Secretary  rftke  Ainf . 
Purser  D.  Walker,  Acting  Nwy  Agent,  Pensacola. 
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Navy  Department,  Febrmartf  1,  1833. 

SiH :  Tour  reqnisitton  for  $10,000  has  been  receiyed,  and  the  amount  remitted  to  John  N. 
Todd,  pnrser  of  the  Boston  station,  who  has  been  directed  to  discharge  the  (Jnties  of  nayj 
agent  nntil  further  orders. 

The  department  regrets  that  the  reported  embarrassment  of  your  private  affairfi,  and  the 
condition  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  particularlj  that  in  which  you  have  .kept  jonr  public 
accounts,  renders  this  course  necessary. 

As  the  legal  term  of  your  appointment  will  shortly  expire,  the  department  feels  compelled, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  suggest  to  you  tne  propriety  of  tendering  at  this  time 
your  resignation  as  navy  agent. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKER80N. 

D.  D.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  Navif  Agent,  BoMton. 

Navy  Department,  FebruBry  1, 1838. 

Sir  :  I  have  this  day  authorized  to  be  remitted  to  you  $10,000  under  pay  and  sub. — 
This  remittance  is  made  to  you  with  a  view  to  your  assumption  of  the  duties  of  navy  agent 
for  the  port  of  Boston,  in  addition  to  jour  present  duty,  whicn  you  will  do  on  receipt  of  tnis, 
and  continue  in  the  performance  thereof  until  further  orders  from  the  department. 
I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKEBSON. 
John  N.  Todd,  PurMer,  United  States  Nwoff-yardy  Boston, 

Boston,  February  28,  1838. 

8iR :  Some  time  since  I  received  a  letter  from  you  stating  that  Purser  Todd  was  charged 
with  the  duties  of  navy  agent  in  my  place,  and  giving  the  reasons  of  the  department  therefor. 
Without  concurring  in  the  opinions  of  the  department,  but  solely  to  relieve  it  and  the  govern- 
ment from  any  supposed  responsibility  or  embarrassment  in  relation  to  my  position,  I  have 
the  honor  to  tender  you  my  resignation  as  navy  ageut  for  this  port,  believing  that  you,  as 
well  as  all  others  having  official  business  with  me,  can  bear  testimony  that  I  have  faithfully 
and  satistactorily  performed  all  my  duties  as  a  public  officer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  D.  BRODHEAD. 

Hon.  M.  DKTKER80N,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Navy  Department,  March  3,  1838. 

Sir  :  I  request  that  you  will  pay  over  to  John  N.  Todd,  acting  navy  agent  at  Boston,  the 
amount  of  public  funds  reniaimng  in  your  hands  as  navy  agent,  for  which  his  receipt  will  be 
to  yba  a  sufficient  voucher. 
When  I  last  saw  yon  you  assured  me  that  I  should  hear  from  you  in  ^  hours. 
I  regret  very  much  being  left  in  the  condition  I  am  as  to  the  navy  agent  at  Boston. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
Daniel  D.  Brodhead,  Late  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 

Navy  Department,  March  5,  1838. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  resigning  your  office  of  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  received,  and  your  resignation  is  accepted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
D.  D.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  Late  Navy  Agent,  Boston. 

Navy  Department,  March  24,  1838. 

Sir  :  Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  navy  agent'  for  that  port  in  place 
of  D.  D.  Brodhead,  resigned.  Tou  will  therefore  pay  over  to  Mr.  Jarvis  the  amount  of  public 
money  in  vour  hands  as  acting  navy  agent,  and  nis  receipt  will  be  to  you  a  proper  voucher 
in  the  settlement  of  your  accounts. 

So  much  of  your  requisition  of  the  13th  instant  as  has  been  approved  will  be  remitted  to 
the  new  agent  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  ooedient  servant, 

M.  DICKERSON. 
John  N.  Todd,  Esq.,  Auing  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 

Navy  Dbpartbibnt,  March  24,  163a 

Sir:  Tou  having  been  appointed  navy  agent  for  the  port  of  Boston,  I  have  this  day 
aathoriied  to  be  remitted  to  you  $53,614  51,  undeir  various  heads  of  appropriations,  being 
the  amount  of  the  requisitions  of  the  acting  navy  agent  of  the  13th  instant,  so  for  as  the 
tame  were  approved. 
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The  acting  davj  agent,  Parser  Jolm  N.  Todd,  has  been  instracted  to  pay  orer  to  toq  ^ 
public  money  in  his  hands  as  agent. 

Instructions  with  regard  to  your  duties  as  navy  agent  will  be  transmitted  to  yoo  bj  the 
Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant, 

M.  DICKEBSOX. 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Aaoy  Agent,  Boston, 


Naty  Department,  Mmrth  24.  183ii 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seotte, 
haying  appointed  you  navy  agent  for  four  years  from  the  2^  of  March,  IrJ^iS,  I  have  th» 
pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  your  commission,  dated  the  4{4th  of  March,  1838. 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  DICKEBSOX. 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Boston, 


Navy  Department,  Jmm  20,  ]95i 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you  are  hereby  remoTed  froa  tk 
office  of  navy  agent  at  New  York,  and  you  will  immediately  transfer  to  paymaster  John  D. 
Gibson,  paymaster  United  States  navy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  your  cbsifc 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  SeerUarg  o/tJu  N^uj, 
Isaac  Henderson,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  New  York. 

Navy  Department,  Jmme  20,  JSU, 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  relieved  from  the  inspection  of  provisions  and  clothing  at  the  Brwk* 
lyn  navy  yard,  and  will  at  once  assume  the  outies  usually  appertaining  to  the  office  of  dsvt 
agent  at  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  instructed  to  turn  over  to  you  the  public  funds  aiid  other  propertr 
in  hispossession,  for  which  you  will  re<^ipt  to  him.  Vou  will  not  permit  him  to  remove  fraa 
the  office  any  of  the  books,  papers,  or  vouchers,  until  the  further  order  of  the  departmeot,  ta 
yon  will  allow  him  to  place  in  the  office  an  agent  (should  he  desire  to  do  so)  to  protect  fak 
interests  and  see  that  tne  books  and  papers  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  his  acooonu  » 
not  used  ina  manner  to  destroy  their  value  as  vouchers.  You  will  be  careful  to  do  notkiap 
to  affect  in  auv  way  the  liability  of  Mr.  Henderson  or  his  sureties  to  the  government. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing  will  explain  to  you  in  person  the  ran 
of  the  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Seertiary  ofikt  .Vsty. 

Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson, 

United  States  Navy,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Navy  DeparTBTVNT,  December  26,  IS6L 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  you  are  hereby  removed  from  tk 
office  of  the  navy  agent  at  Philadelphia,  and  you  will  immediately  transfer  to  Paymaftteri. 
E.  Watson,  United  States  nayy,  all  the  public  funds  and  other  property  in  yoor  cha^e. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Seereiary  of  tAe  Ns*§. 
Jamks  S.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent,  Philadelphia, 

Navy  Department,  December  36, 18M. 

Sir  :  Mr.  James  S.  Chambers,  navy  agent,  Philadelphia,  has  been  instrocted  to  turn  om 
to  you  the  public  funds  and  other  government  property  in  his  possession,  for  which  yon  w£ 
receipt  to  him,  and  you  will  at  once  assume  the  duties  usually  appertuning  to  the  offiof  t( 
navy  agent.  Yon  will  not  permit  Mr.  Chambers  to  remove  from  the  office  any  of  thebook*- 
papers,  or  voachers,  until  the  farther  order  of  the  department,  but  you  will  allow  hiio  to 
place  in  the  office  an  agent  (should  he  desire  to  do  so)  to  protect  his  interests  and  see  thit 
the  books  and  papers  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  Jiis  accounts  are  not  used  in  a  maira^ifi 
destroy  their  value  as  vouchers.  You  will  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  affect  in  any  war  tb 
liability  of  Mr.  Chambers  or  his  sureties  to  the  government. 

Should  Mr.  Chambers  reserve  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  his  possession  to  meet  outstut^of 
checks,  the  assistant  treasurer  has  been  requested  not  to  honor  them  unless  indorsed  br 
you  as  correct.    Y<m  wiU  see  that  they  have  been  given  for  actual  goyemment  does. 

Youi  office  will  be  kept  open  at  least  daring  the  ordinaiy  banking  hours  in  PhilaMpba- 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES,  Seerstmry  eftkt  Xsff. 

Payn^aster  A.  E.  Watson, 

Uniud  8taUs  Navy,  Philadelphia, 
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Mr.  Curtis.  There  is  one  other  document  from  the  Navy  Department  which 
I  sappose  is  not  di^tins^uishable  from  those  that  have  jost  been  admitted.  It 
purports  to  be  a  list  of  all  civil  .officers  of  that  department  appointed  for  four 
years  under  the  statute  of  May  L^,*  1820,  and  removable  from  office  at  pleasure, 
who  were  removed  as  indicated,  their  terms  of  office  not  having  expired.  Then 
comes  a  list  giving  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  date  of  his  original  appointment, 
the  date  of  his  removal,  and  by  whom  removed,  in  a  tabular  form. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  give  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  said  about  his  successor.  It  is  merely  the 
act  of  removal  of  the  officer. 

(The  document  was  presented  to  the  managers  and  examined  by  them.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  only  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain  a  very  material  thing  which  our  schedule  con- 
tains, to  wit :  a  statement  whether  the  Senate  was  or  was  not  in  session. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  shall  get  that  in  another  form. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Nor  who  was  nominated  in  the  place. 

The  CuiBP  JusTiCB.  The  evidence  is  admitted  unless  there  be  some  objec- 
tion. 

The  document  is  (with  the  same  attestation  from  the  Navy  Department  as 
the  two  preceding  ones)  as  follows : 

Table  B. 

■ 

Civil  officers  appointed  for  four  years  under  the  statute  of  May  15,  1820,  and 
^*  Remooahle  foom  office  at  pleasure,**  who  toere  removed  as.indicatedt  their 
terms  of  office  not  having  expired. 

NAVY  AGENTS. 


Names. 


R.  Swartwout 

AmosBinnej 

James  Reatty 

Miles  King 

J.  M.  Sherburne.. 

N.  Amory 

George  Harrison.. 
John  Laighfcoa  . . . 
John  Thomas  .... 
R.  C.  Wet  more... 

I.  V.  Browne 

S.  McClellan 

William  B.  Scott.. 

Joseph  Hale 

8.  W.  Smith 

Walker  Anderson. 

George  La  jail 

O.  H.Ladd 

William  Hindman 
B.  D.  Wright  .... 

E.  O.  Perrin 

William  Flinn 

N.  F.  Ammidown. 
H.  G.  8.  Key  .... 
H.  F.  Warden.... 
William  Badger.. 
William  F.  Russell 

A.  £.  Smith 

Isaac  Henderson. . 
J.  S.  Chambers... 


Date  of  original 
appointment 


17  October,  1818  .. 
Not  known 

17  May,  1810 

27  March,  18IG.... 

25  June,  t828 

31  October,  1827... 
21  November,  1799. 

27  April.  1830 

n  October,  1833... 

18  March,  1841  .... 
20  September,  1841. 
31  August,  1841  . . . 

8  October,  1848... 

19  June,  1846 

8  July,  1846 

3  July,  1848 

13  March,  1849.... 

28  June,  1852 

do 


10  August,  1850... 
28  August  J  850.... 

1  April,  1858 

8  February,  ia59  . 
27  February,  I860  . 
20  My,  1858...:.. 

27  June,"  Vseo '.!!!! 

16  December,  1857. 
19  July.  1861 


Term. 


years 
do... 


4  years 


4  years 
...do... 
...do... 
..  .do... 
..  .do... 
...do... 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


•Date  of  removal. 


18  March,  1827... 
6  May,  1826 

3  March,  1829... 

4  March,  1829... 
1  July,  1829 

11  July,  1829 

3  March,  1833... 

29  April,  1841 

31  August,  1841  .. 

1  July,  1844 

1  April,  1845.... 

8  April,  1845 

5  June,  1849 

27  June,  1849.... 

do 


24  September,  1849. 
1  November,  1850. 

5  April,  1853 

do 

12  April,  1853 

28  May,  1853 

10  April.  1861 

12  April,  1861 

16  April,  1861 

18  April,  1861 

IMay,  1861 

6  May,  1861 

2May,  1861 

20  June,  1864 

26  December. 


By  whom    re* 
moved. 


1864 


The  President. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.    Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mr.  CtiBTiB  seot  a  large  maa^  of  documents  to  the  managers  to  be  examined. 
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The  Ghikp  Justice.  Will  the  counBel  state  what  he  proposes  to  offer  t 
Mr.  Curtis.  These  are  documents  from  the  Department  of  State  showing  the 
remoY^l  of  officers  not  only  daring  the  session  of  the  Senate  bat  daring  the  reeeas, 
and  covering  all  cases  of-  vacancy,  the  purpose  of  the  evidence  being  to  show 
the  practice  of  the  government  co-extensive  with  the  necessity  that  arises  oat  of 
the  different  cases — death,  resignation,  sickness,  absence,  removal.  It  dilfien 
from  the  schedule  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  learned  managers,  which  cov- 
ered certain  heads  of  departmenta  only,  because  that  appliea  only  to  removals 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  It  includes  that,  but  it  includes  a  great  deal 
more  matter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  prepared  for  myself  the  same  list.  In  order 
that  the  Senate  may  see  exactly  what  the  character  is,  and  may  jadge^  then  how 
far  this  may  be  competent,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  one,  the  first  one 
that  opens,  not  by  any  manner  the  first  in  order,  but  the  first  one  that  happens : 

Mat  27,  183& 

I  hereby  appoiDt  C.  A.  Harris  to  perform  the  dnties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  War  dnring  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War. 

ANDBEW  JACKSON. 

Now  I  will  turn  over  to  the  next  page : 

I  hereby  authorize  and  appoiut  Aaron  O.  Dayton,  ehief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  daring  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  &m 
the  seat  of  ffovemment.  , 

M.  VAN  BUBEN. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  What  is  the  date } 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  June  28,  1837. 
Again : 

I  authorize  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  ^ 
Secretary  of  State  daring  the  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  govemmenL 

MARTIN  VAN  BUREK. 

That  is  dated  October  16,  1840.     Again : 

Washington  Cmr,  Jt^  S,  1634. 

I  appoint  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navj  Department,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
to  penorm,  daring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  outieB  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

There  are  but  two  exceptions  in  all  these  eases  to  the  form  I  hav-e  giv^i,  in 
various  modes  of  expression. 

Mr.  Curtis.  J  suppose  it  is  not  a  question  now  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
evidence ;  but  do  you  object  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbs.  We  object  to  it  for  any  purpose.  It  is  handed  to  me 
as  a  mass,  and  I  want  to  state  what  it  is,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  object 
to ;  I  cannot  do  so  before.  I  have  now  given  you  all  the  forms  witb  two  amgle 
exceptions.  The  first  exception  is  that  frequently  the  language  of  the  letter  of 
appointment,  like  the  one  I  have  read,  has  been  given  to  cover  possible  coxitiiH 
gencies.  For  instance,  Asbury  Dickins  is  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  "when  the  Secretary  shall  be  absent,"  looking  to  the  future, 
ing  that  he  would  be  absent  on  such  a  day.  -Then  there  are  three  other 
one  a  case  in  President  Monroe's  time,  where  he  appointed  an  acting  Secr^aiy, 
reciting  the  act  of  1792.  There  is  one  in  John  Quincy  Adams's  ttme,  recitsig 
the  act  of  1792.  There  is  one  in  General  Jackson's  time,  reciting  that  Afi 
appointment  was  under  the  act  of  1792.  These  are  the  only  three  in  all  thii 
list  that  recite  the  act  under  which  they  are  made.  All  the  others  are  tenpomy* 
are  in  cases  of  death  or  temporary  absences  from  the  seat  of  govemmeat  ei»Hibg 
within  the  exact  terms  of  the  law  of  1792  or  1795. 

I  have  stated  what  these  cases  'are.  Now,  the  simple  question  is — I  am  not 
going  to  argue  it — will  the  Senate  permit  a  series  of  acts,  done  under  the  law, 
and  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  1792  and  1795,  x^tingp  whenAej 
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recited  way  law,  the  act  of  1792,  to  be  iatrodaced  as  evideoce  upon  the  trial  of  a 
case  for  an  act  which  is  in  violation  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  in  violation 
of  the  act  of  February  20,  1863?  Does  it  throw  any  light — that  is  to  say,  is 
there  sach  a  practice  of  the  government  shown  by  this  as  throws  any  light  upon 
the  qufistiou  now  in  hearing?  It  goe^*  to  the  country,  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  that 
here  are  a  large  lot  of  appointments.  True ;  but  these  appointments  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  reciting  the  law  when  they  recite  any  law  at  all,  and 
always  reciting  the  exact  circumstances  to  which  the  law  applies.  Now,  are 
these  to  go  in  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  what  is  admitted  in  the  answer  to  be 
a  breach  of  the  law,  if  the  law  is  constitutional  I 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  wish  to  reply,  Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Senate  will  not  settle  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  this  case  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  when  we  are  putting  in  evidence. 

The  Chibp  JiTSTiCE.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  evidence  is  admis- 
sible within  the  decisions  already  made  Of  the  value  of  itr  when  admitted, 
the  Senate  will  judge.  If  any  senator  desires  the  question  to  be  put  to  the 
Senate,  the  Chief  Justice  will  be  happy  to  put  it.  (After  a  pause.)  The  evi- 
dence is  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  the  documents  read.  Thev  are  very 
voluminous,  and  will  take  time,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  reaa  them,  we 
think,  or  have  them  read. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  usual  form  to  be  copied  from  the  records  of  his  department,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  authority,  designation,  or  appointment  in  the  following  cases : 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1819,  Christopher  Yanderventer,  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Depart* 
meiitf  was  authorized  by  President  Monroe,  under  the  act  of  Maj  8,  1792,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  illness  of  John'C.  Calhoun,  secretary  for -that  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1825,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kayy,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  oi  War,  that  office  having  become 
vacant,  until  the  vacancy  should  be  filled. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1829,  President  J.  Q.  Adams  appointed  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  May  8,  1/92,  to  perform  the 
dnties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  to  Bicnard  Rush, 
Secretaty  of  the  Treasury,  he  being  unable  to  perform  his  duties  by  severe  illness,  or  until 
the  inability  should  cease. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  James  A.  Hamilton  to  take  charge 
of  the  Department  of  State  until  Governor  Van  Buren  should  arrive  in  the  city. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickens  Secretaty  of  the 
Treasury  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Inghf^m  to  the  city. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  William  B.  Lewis  acting  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  Richard  H.  Bradford  to  take  charge 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  perform  the  duties  thereof  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  William  B.  Lewis  acting  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  ot  War. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1829,  President  Jackson  appointed  J.  O.  Randolph  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the  return  of  the  Secretary,  John.H.  Eaton,  he  being 
abspnt. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1830,  President  .Jackson  authorized  Philip  G.  Randolph  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  while  John  H.  Eaton,  the  Secretary,  should  be  absent. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Philip  G.  Randolph  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  confinement  of  the  Secretary  by  sickness. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  ^e  necessary  absence  of  Mr. 
Branch,  tne  Secretary,  from  the  dnties  of  the  department.  • 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle  to  take*  charge  of  the 
office  of  the  Seoretary  of  the  Navy  and  perform  its  duties  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  John 
Branch,  the  Secretary,  who  had  notified  the  President  that  he  should  leave  the  city  **  this 
day,"  could  be  appointed,  and  arrive  and  take  charge  of  the  office. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment  of  Levi  Woodbury,  the  Secrotaiy, 
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On  the  18tb  of  Jnne,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorised  Philip  G.  Randolph,  chief  eteric 
in  the  War  Office,  to  discharge  the  daties  of  that  office  until  a  saccessor  to  Major  Eaton 
should  be  appointed. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbuiy  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  required  hj  law  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  McLane,  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Ingham. 

On  the  20tb  of  July,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney  Geih 
era],  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  '*on  the  21st  instant,  and  execute  the  duties 
thereof  uniil  the  arrival  of  Governor  Cass." 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  ckrk  of 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  absence  of  the  Secn'etary,  Levi 
Woodbury,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  iOth  of  August,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Daniel  Brent,  chief  clerk  ai 
the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Seeietaiy 
from  tbe  seat  of  government. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Roger  B.  Taney,  Atlonief 
General,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  goTemment  ef 
Governor  Cass. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Louis  McLaike,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  take  charge  of  the  War  Department  during  the  absence  of  Governor 
Cass,  Secretary,  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  acting  Secretary. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October,  1831,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1831,  President  Jackson  authorized  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  and  perform  the  duties  of  Seeretaiy  «f 
War,  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1832,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  cl»k  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  take  charge  of  that  department  and  perform  the  duti^  of  Seoe- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  McLane. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1832,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Robb,  chief  clerk  of  the 
War  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  abaence  of  the 
Secretary. 

Ou  the  16th  of  July,  1832,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Robb,  chief  clerk  of  the 
War  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  Daniel  Brent,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  exercise  the  duties  and  perform  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  Suie 
**  in  the  event  of  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Secretary  during  tbe  pfes 
ent  summer  or  approaching  autumn,  and  during  tbe  continuance  of  such  absence.*' 

On  the  23d  of  July,  18;^,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  **  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  at  any  time  between  tkU  d&te 
and  the  Ist  of  October  next." 

On  the  I8th  of  July,  1H33,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  o: 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  case  of  the 
absence  from  tbe  seat  of  government  or  sickness  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  Hth  of  November,  18:^2,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  cletk 
of  tbe  Treasury  Department,  during  the  absence  of  th^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  per^ra 
the  duties  of  that  office. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1832,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Robb,  chief  cleik  of 
the  War  Department,  to  act  as  Seeretaiy  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretarr. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins,  chi«*f  clent  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  ah^aot 
of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  tbe  Hth  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Robb  acting  Seeretaiy  cf 
War  during  the  absence  of  tbe  Secretary.  <• 

On  the  IHth  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Louis  McLaue,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  abeenoe  i^ 
Edward  Livingi-ton  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  at' 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Tieaeury  for  and  dvrzaf 
the  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Daniel  Brent,  chief  derk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  finm 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Robb  to  he  meimg 
of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretarv. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle  to  be  acting* 
of  the  Navy  "  during  the  absence  at  any  time  within  the  present  year  of  the  faonorabic  Levi 
Woodbury." 

Ou  the  13th  of  June,  1633,  President  Jackson  appointed  Daniel  Brent  to  perfofm  te 
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of  Secretary  of  State  if  the  Secretary  sbould  "  be  at  any  time  indisposed  or  absent  from  the 
8i*iit  of  government  " 

On  the  JOth  of  Angnst,  1833,  President  Jackson  antborized  Asbnry  Dickins.  ''should  the 
Seoretury  of  State  be  sick  or  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  before  my  retnrn  to  Wash- 
iDgton/*  to  perform  the  duties  during  such  sickness  or  absence. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1833,  President  Jackson  appointed  JohnRobb  acting  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1833,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbnry  Dickins,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of 
the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1834,  President  Jackson  authorized  McCltntock  Tonng  to  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Taney,  resigned,  should 
be  appointed. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1834,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Kavy  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 
Od  the  8th  of  July,  1834,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  the  death,  ab- 
sence from  the  seat  of  government,  or  sickness  of  the  Secretair  of  State  * '  during  my  absence.  '* 
On ,  President  Jackson  authorized  John  Forsyth  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On ,  President  Jackson  authorized  M.  Dickerson  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec- 

retsry  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  18^{4,  President  Jackson  appointed  Mahlon  Dickerson  acting  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  lltn  of  October,  1834,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbnry  Dickins,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  that  officer 
from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  19th  o7  January,  1835,  President  Jackson  authorized  Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secro- 
tan-  of  the  Navy,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  iilness  of  that  officer 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1835,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins  to  perform  the* 
daties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the  seat  of  government. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1835,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dickerson  from  the 
seat  of  government. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1835,  President  Jackson  appointed  Gary  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  ()th  of  July,  1835,  President  Jackson  appointed  Asbury  Dickins  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsyth. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1835,  President  Jackson  designated  McClintock  Toung  to  perfonn  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  at  any  periods  of  absence  by  the  present  Secretary 
during  the  ensuing  months.*' 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1835,  Presid-nt  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  State  dunng  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  28th  of.  September,  1835,  President  Jackson  authorized  Asbury  Dickins  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  20th  of  OctoMr,  1835,  President  Jackson  empowered  McClintock  Young  to  per- 
form the  dnties  of  Secretary  of  State  **  while  the  present  Secretary  is  absent  from  the  ci  ty  of 
Washington.*' 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1835,  C.  A.  Harris  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  April  29,  1836,  C.  A.  Harris  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  toe  Secretary. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1836,  President  Jackson  empowered  Asbury  Dickins,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  '*  in  case  of  the  death,  absence  from 
the  seat  of  government,  or  inability  of  the  Secretary  during  my  absence  from  the  scat  nf 
government." 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  President  Jackson  appointed  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  C.  A.  Harris  to  act  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  President  Jackson  authorized  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney 
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Geueral,  to  act  06  Secretary  of  War,  that  ofSce  having  become  vacant,  nntil  tbe  tkhc; 
should  be  filled. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1837,  President  Van  Bnren  authorized  Aaron  O.  Dajton,  chief  ded 
of  the  Department  of  Biate,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  dariiig  ihc  tempo- 
rary  absence  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1837,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McClintockToongto^ 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "whenever  that  officer  may  be  absent  fsm 
the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1837,  President  Van  Bnren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  cfed  « 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  ^tatmj 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of  tk 
Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Seoetvr. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McC.  Young  to  tctss  Sf%;^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  and  in  case  of  the  iUucs «; 
absence  of  Mr.  Young,  Samuel  McKean  to  perform  the  duties. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  Vail,  chief  clerk  of  ^ 
Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Secretary  of  Stale  *Mn  theerenioftb 
absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1838,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  John  Boyle,  chief  eld:  ^ 
the  Navy  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  SecntvT. 

09  the  24th' of  April,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  McGlintock  Yoaiig  to  peiioni 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  of  Juiie,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  Aaron  Vail,  chief  derk  ofux 
State  Department,  to  act' as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretarj  km  ^ 
seat  of  goveriimf^nt. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1839,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  -McGlintock  Yoanfr  to  tet  »> 
Secretary  **  in  the  event  of  the  sicknebS  or  absence  of  Levi  Woodbury  between  thbdateiL?: 
the  10th  of  October  next." 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1840,  President  Van  Bnren  authorized  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  ck^ 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  theibic:^ 
of  that  oJmcer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1840,  President  Van  Buren  authorized  J.  L.  Martin,  chief  ei^i 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Ahseas*^ 
that  officer  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  President  Van  Buren  appointed  McGlintock  Tooojr.  e^ 
clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  perform  temporarily  the  duties  of  Secretarj  of  t> 
Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Wocdbury,  resigned,  should  be  sworn  into  office  acnr. 
ing  to  law. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed  John  D.  Slmms  Actinf  S«^ 
tary  of  the  Navy  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  lirom  the  seat  of  govemoieDt 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  c^: 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  tlbsti.^ 
of  that  officer  Arom  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1^1,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock 'Young  to  peff^ra 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Ewing,  late  SeGtfX^ 
should  be  appointed,  qualified,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hesd  of  a 
Treasurv  Deoartment  * 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to jeHin 
the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Daniel  Fletcher  Websi« 
**  now  performing  those  duties,"  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1841,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  Acth^Secn* 
taij  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1842,  President  Tvler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  to  perf^ 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  ffoa^ 
city  of  Washington. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  to  perfHS^ 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  from  tbecs/ 
of  Washington. 

On  the*20th  of  July,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  to  pedom:^ 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward. 

On  the  1st  of  November^  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  to  per^ 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Hon.  Walter  Forward  nva  ^ 
city  of  Washington. 

On  the  Ist  oi  March,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  to  act  aa  Sm^^- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Forward  should  be  appoints  and  eater  vf* 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

On  the  7t!i  of  June,  1842,  President  Tyler  appointed  McGlintock  Young  to  peiforv  & 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  '*  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  alter  the  cw  io^tf^ 
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>n  the  9th  of  May,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Hn^rh  S.  Lef^r6  to  act  as  Secretary 
)tHte  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Webster,  late  Secretary  of  State,  should  be  appointed,  quali- 
,  and  enter  on  the  discharee  of  the  duties. 

hi  the  8th  of  June,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  perform  the 
IPS  of  Secretary  of  State  during^  the  absence  of  Mr.  Le|^ar^,  acting  Secretary. 
)n  the  24th  of  June,  1843,*Pre8ident  Tyler  appointed  Abel  P.  Upshur  Secretary  of  State 
Interim  until  a  succecsor  should  be  appointed. 

>n  the  31st  of  May,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  Samuel  Hume  Porter  Acting  Sede- 
rs of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

^u  the  17th  of  August,  1843,  President  Tyler  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  Acting  Secre- 
'  of  State  during  the  absence  of  A.  P.  Upshur  trom  the  seat  of  government 
>n  the  2»th  of  August,  1843,  President  Tyler  (John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
,  *' intending  to  be  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  on  and  after  the  29th  instant  for 
weeks**)  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  *' during 
h  period,  should  the  Secretary  be  so  long  absent." 

^n  the  29th  of  February,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  John  Nelson,  Attorney  Gene- 
Secretary  of  State  ad  interim  until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Upshur  should  be  appointed, 
^n  the  2d  of  May,  1844.  President  Tyler  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
ies  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  J.  C.  Spencer  shbuld  be  appointed 
qualified. 

)u  the  28th  of  September,  1844,  President  Tyler  appointed  Richard  K.  Oralis  Acting  Sec- 
.ry  of  State  daring  the  absence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  from  the  seat  of  government. 
>n  the  2d  of  April,  1845,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General,  to 
^cretary  of  State  ad  interim  during  the  temporary  absence  of  James  Buchanan,  Secre- 
'■  of  that  Department,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

^n  the  4th  of  August,  1845,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General, 
»e  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the 
;  of  government. 

^n  the  31  st  of  March,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  be  Acting 
retary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 
»n  the  2d  of  Septem^r,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P%  Trist  to  be  Acting 
retary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 
in  the  7th  of  October,  1846,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
ies  of  Secretajnr  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Robert  J.  Walker, 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

»n  the  4th  of  March,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  Acting  Secretary 
Uate  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 
»n  the  31st  of  March,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist  Actibg  Secretary 
kate  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government. 
Ui  the  4  th  of  August,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  William  S.  Derrick  to  be  Acting 
retary  of  State  ouring  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government 
)n  the  22d  of  June,   1847,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretarv  of  the 
^y,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Buchanan,^  '*to  take  effect 
28th  instant" 

^n  the  2l8t  of  July,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
ies  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  the  seat  of  government  of  Robert 
^Valker,  "  he  intending  to  be  absent  afler  the  22d  instant." 

^n  the  15th  of  October,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform  the 
ies  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Robert 
kValker. 

^n  the  9th  of  IMcember,  1847,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  perform 
duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of 
)ert  J.  Walker. 

}n  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Appleton,  chief  clerk  of  the 
te  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  oi  the  Secretary  from 
seat  of  government. 

»n  the  2(>th  of  May,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  chief  clerk  of 
War  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
retary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

^n  the  17th  of  August,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Sec- 
^ry  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporai'y  absence  of  Secretary  Walker  iirom  the  seat  of 
eninient. 

^n  the  2d  of  September,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Isaac  Toncey,  Attorney  General, 
,ct  us  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 
>n  the  2d  of  September,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the 
ry,  to  act  as  Secretary  df  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 
>n  the  20th  of  November,  1848,  President  Polk  appointed  Isaac  Toucey,  acting  Secretary 
)tate  during  the  temporary  abt>ence  of  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  seat  of  government, 
^n  the  6th  of  March,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  McClintock  Young  to  act  as  Sec- 
,ry  of  the  Treasury  until  a  successor  to  Sir.  Walker  should  be  duly  appointed. 
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On  the  8tli  of  March,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  ReverdT  Johnson  Attoimj  Ga- 
eral,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  tne  SecretarffrumtJbe*^^ 
of  government. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  William  8.  Derrick,  chid  riei 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretar;. 

On  the  Hth  of  October,  1649,  President  Taylor  appointed  John  D.  McPhenoa  Actic^Ser* 
retary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Crawford  **for  the  ensoiog  tea  Stn.' 

On  the  20th  June,  1850,  President  Taylor  appointed  John  McGinnis,  chief  clerk  n^ik 
Treasury  Department,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  ika^ 
tary  from  Washington. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Major  General  WinfieM  So- 
Secretary  of  War  ad- interim  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Ga-rp 
W.  Crawford. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  cks 
of  the  State  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  daring  the  teroporaiy  absence  c 
Mr.  Webster  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1^0,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  c^' 
clerk  of  the  Stat«  Department,  to  be  Acting  Secretsury  of  State  daring  the  tezopevj 
absence  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  seat  of  government. . 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  tobeAcss: 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ad  interim  during;  the  illness  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  8.  Derrick,  ckiefeH 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  daring  the  abeenix  vi  Mi 
Webster. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  deric 
Uie  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  WrWie 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  C.  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  Wat 
to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ad  interim  durincr  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge,  Aa^i^ta&i^ 
retary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  c>i 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  abseiKc£ 
Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secnwc 
War,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  tem^.orary  absence  of  Mr.  Graham  fresiUf 
seat  of  Government. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  S.  Derrick,  chief  t'A 
of  the  Departmient  of  State,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wrbsse 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  W.  A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  tt 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

On  the  4tb  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Ii.  Hodge  to  tan 
^Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appoirited  W.  A.  Graham,  Secietiiyi'^' 
Navy,  to  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  daring  the  absence  of  Secretary  A.  H.  H.  »^' 
from  the  city. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  GfafaaBt>^ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  that  Secretary. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  HodifeAe^' 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of -the  Secretary. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  l&l.  President  Fillmore  appointed  Major  General  Win^ 
Scott  Acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  John  J.  Crittenden,  As^ 
ney  General,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  to  the  seat  of  gor^s- 
ment  of  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  2Gth  of  November,  1851,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  u 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  the  return  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  8.  Derrick,  cb 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  We^ 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  I..  Hodg«  te  ^ 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  SecretaryCorwiu. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Actia^  Sec^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hanter  Acliaf:  ^<^ 
tary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Ac^  Sk^c 
tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  indisposition  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1850,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  C^wrad.  Seerv- 
taiy  of  War,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  daring  the  absence  of  Uiat  Secretary. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter  to  act  ss  Se0t 
tary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 
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On  the  ]9th  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  Grabam,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Conrad. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

00  the  6th  of  July,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  1 9th  of  August,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  John  P.  Kennedy  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Conrad. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Corwin. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary 
of  War,  to  be  Acting  Secretafy  of  State  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodg^  to  be  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwin  being  unable  by  sickness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1852,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodgo  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Corwin. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1^52,  Presidcmt  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

On  the  15th  of  uauuary,  1853,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to^act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

Ou  the  3d  of  March,  1*853,  President  Fillmore  appointed  William  L.  Hodge  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Corwin. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  offer  docnmenta  from  the  Department  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  Thej  are  all  in  one  envelope,  (sending  some  papers  in  an  envelope 
to  the  managers.) 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  state  the  nature  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thej  are  documents  which  show  the  removals  of  postmasters 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  and  ad  interim  appointments  to  fill  the  places. 
I  believe  they  are  all  of  that  character,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Some  of 
them  I  know  are. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  They  are  exactly  of  the  same  kind  that  the  Senate 
has  just  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  1  should  like  to  have  those  read.     They  are  short. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  documents. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

1  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner  to  be  Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
ad  interim  in  place  of  Horatio  King,  now  Acting  Postmaster  General  under  the  law. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Washington,  Febmary  8,  1861. 


Post  Office  Department, 

fVashingtan,  D.  C,  April  7,  1868. 

T,  Alexander  W.  Randall,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  order  on  file  in  this  department,  together 
with  extracts  from  the  records  in  said  case. 

Jn  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  OfSce 
(,Lm  s9.  ]    Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington  the 
day  and  year  above  written. 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL, 

Po9tmaiUr  GentraL 


New  Orleans  Post  Office. 
OHtans  Parish,  Louisiana^  Jane  29,  1860. 

Samuel  F.  Marks,  Pontmaster,    Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a 

ffpeciiU  agent  of  the  department,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  place  ot 

Samuel  F.  Marks,  removed. 

JABfES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Postmaster  General, 
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JcvE29,166f). 

Instructions  sent  to  D.  P.  Blair,  special  agent,  to  tak^  possession  of  the  office  aod  ream 
Deutzel,  chief  clerk. 
D.  P.  Blair  held  the  ofBce  from  9th  July  to  ISeptember  4,  1860. 

Defalcation  of  the  late  postmaster  of  New  York  eit^. 

[Ex.  Doc.  No.  91,  36th  Congress,  first  session,  House  of  RepresentatiTes.] 
Letter  of  Postmaster  General  Holt,  transmitting  report  in  reply  to  resolution  of  tiieHcosr 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1660. 

• 
Order  of  the  President, 

Washington,  Mag  10,  IdSO. 

New  York  post  office,  New  York  county.  New  York  State— Isaac  V.  Fowler,  postmids: 
$75,000  bond. 

Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  ihe  hands  of  a  special  i^nt  of  the  Post  Office  Dvurv 
ment,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  in  place  of  Isaac  V.  Fowler,  remor^i 

JAMES  BUCHAKA5. 

Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  Postmaster  General, 

H.  St.  George  Ofputt,  Special  Agent. 

(See  printed  report  for  further  proce^ings.) 

January  21, 18S1. 

Milwaukee  post  office,  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  county — ^Mitchell  SteeYor.  postmaster,  {tuitb. 
to  pay  draft.) 

Let  this  office  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Post  OffieeDepan- 
ment,  to  be  appointed  by  the  rost  Office  Department 

•  JAMES  BUCHANAS. 

January  ^  1$). 

D.  M.  Bull,  special  agent,  took  charge  6th  February,  1861,  and  subsequently  budcdd«s 
the  same  to  W.  A.  Bryant,  special  agent,  who  remained  in  charge  up  to  31  at  March,  1:^1. 

I  hereby  appoint  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  now  Acting  First  Ajssistant  Postmaster  (kami 
to  be  Acting  Postmaster  General  ad  interim  in  place  of  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  now  tecp 
rarily  absent. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Washington,  Srptember  22,  1862. 

[Each  of  these  documents  is  attested  by  Postmaster  Greneral  Randall  accord- 
iug  to  the  form  before  given.] 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  oflFer  in  evid**nce,  reading  from  the  pablished  Executi?? 
Documents  of  the  Senate,  volume  four,  second  session  thirty-sixth  Congre?N 
page  one,  a  message  of  President  Buchanan  to  the  Senate  in  respect  to  tk 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  the  manner  in  which  heb. 
filled  that  office  in  place  of  Mr.  Floyd,  and  accompanying  that  message  is  a  ii>; 
of  the  names  of  those  persons,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  d 
State,  who  had  discharged  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  cabinet  by  appointmta 
made  in  the  recess,  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  well  as  those  actiBS 
ad  interim^  or  simply  acting.  This  list  is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  themes^iir* 
and  was  sent  into  the  Senate.     I  wish  that  message  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difficulty  that  I  find  with  this  message,  senstpfi' 
is,  that  it  is  the  message  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  cannot  be  put  in  evideoee  &bJ 
more  than  the  declaration  of  anybody  else.  We  shonld  like  to  have  Mt. 
Buchanan  brought  here  under  oath,  and  to  cross-examine  him  as  to  this.  Tb<^ 
are  a  great  many  'questions  I  should  like  to  ask  him  about  his  state  of  mind  tt 
this  time  ;  whether  he  had  that  clearness  of  perception  just  then  of  his  doti^ 
which  would  make  his  messages  evidence.  But  there  is  a  still  further  objectios, 
and  that  is,  that  most  of  the  message  is  composed  of  the  statements  of  Mr. "  J- 
S.  Blackp" — Jeremiah  8.  Black — who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  thi* 
case  anyhow.     [Laughter.]     And  I  do  not  think  that  the  statements  of  iii«* 
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gentlemen,  however  respectable,  are  to  be  taken  here  m  evidence.  Thej  may 
be  referred  to  as  public  docnments,  perhaps,  bat  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  put  in  as  evidence.  How  do  we  know  how  correctly  Mr.  Black  made  up  this 
list  or  his  clerks  ?  Are  you  going  to  pat  in  bis  statements  of  what  was  done, 
and  put  it  npon  us  or  yourselves  to  examine  to  see  whether  they  are  not  all  illu- 
sory and  calculated  to  mislead  ?     I  do  not  care  to  argue  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  it  offered  for  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  only  wish  the  Senate  to  understand  the  purpose  with  which 
we  offer  this,  and  that  will  be,  as  1  view  it,  argument  enough.  We  offer  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  practice  of  the  government.  This  is  an  act  done 
by  the  head  of  the  government  in  connection  with  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     We  offer  to  show  that  act  as  a  part  of  the  practice  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlhr.  The  practice  of  the  government !  I  object,  once  for  all, 
to  the  practice  of  this  government  being  shown  by  the  acts  of  James  Buchanan 
and  Jeremiah  S.  Black.     If  you  choose  to  take  it,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chibk  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  just  offered 
shall  be  received  will  please  say  aye ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  [Put* 
ting  the  question.]  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it — the  ayes  have  it.  The  evi- 
dence is  admitted. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  message  is  short,  and  I  desire  it  to  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

• 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UmTED  STATES  IN  ANSWER  TO  A  RESOLUTION 
OP  THE  SENATE  RESPECriNO  THE  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

To  tke  SemaU  of  the  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  tt  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  10th  instant,  requesting  me 
to  iofonn  that  body,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  "  whether  John  B.  Floyd, 
whose  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1857,  still  continues  to  hold  said  office,  and  if  not,  when  and  how  said  office  became  vacant ; 
and  farther  to  inform  the  Senate  how  and  by  whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now.dis- 
charged ;  and  if  an  appointment  of  an  acting  or  provisional  Secretary  of  War  has  been  made, 
how,  when,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  so  made,  and  why  the  fact  of  said  appointment  has 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate,"  I  hava  to  inform  the  Senate  that  John  B.  Floyd,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  resigned  that  office  on  the  29th  day  of  December  last, 
and  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  January  instant  Joseph  Holt  was  authorized  by  me  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  said  office  until  a  successor  should  be  appointed  or  the  vacancy  filled.  Under 
this  authority  the  duties  of  the  War  Department  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Ilolt  from  the 
dar  last  mentioned  to  the  present  time.    . 

The  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  government  by  means  of  a  provisional  appointment 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  is  expressly  given  by  the  act  of  February  J  3, 1795,  which  enacts  "  that 
in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  War,  or  anv  officer  of  either  of  the  said  departments,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  not  in  the  head  thereof,  whereby  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  their  said  respective 
offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  case  he  shall  think  it 
necessary,  to  anthorize  any  person  or  persons,  at  his  discretion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
said  respective  offices  until  a  successor  be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  filled :  Provided, 
That  no  vacancy  shall  be  supplied,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
months.*' 

It  is  manifest  that  if  the  power  which  this  law  gives  had  been  withheld  the  public  interest 
would  frequently  suffer  very  serious  detriment.  Vacancies  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the 
most  important  offices  which  cannot  be  immediately  and  permanently  filled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  appointing  power.  It  was  wise  to  make  a  provision  which  would  enable 
the  President  to  avoid  a  total  suspension  of  business  iu  the  interval,  and  equally  wise  so  to 
limit  the  executive  discretion  as  to  prevent  any  serious  abuse  of  it.  This  is  what  the  framers 
of  the  act  of  1795  did,  and  neither  the  policy  nor  the  constitutional  validity  of  their  law  has 
been  questioned  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  practice  of  making  such  appointments,  whether  in  a  vacation  or  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  has  been  constantly  followed  during  every  administration  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  government,  and  its  perfect  lawfuln'ess  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  questioned 
or  denied.  Withont  going  back  further  than  the  year  1829,  and  without  takmg  into  the  cal- 
culation any  but  tlie  chief  officers  of  the  several  departments,  it  will  be  found  that  provisional 
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appotntmeiitfl  to  fill  vacancies  were  made  io  the  nnmber  of  one  hhndred  and  seventr-mne, 
from  the  commencement  of  General  Jackson^s  administration  to  the  close  of  General  Piercers. 
This  number  would  probably  be  greatly  increased  if  all  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  and  bureaus  were  added  to  the  count.  Some  of  them  were  made  while  the 
Senato\was  in  session ;  some  which  were  made  in  vacation  were  continued  in  force  long  after 
the  Senate  assembled.  Sometimes  the  temporary  officer  was  the  commissioned  head  of  another 
department,  sometimes  a  subordinate  in  tne  same  department.  Sometimes  the  affairs  of  the 
Navy  Department  have  been  directed  ad  interim  by  a  commodore,  and  those  of  the  War  De- 
partmeut  by  a  general.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  which  occurred  previous  to  l^it 
is  believed  that  the  compensation  provided  by  law  for  the  officer  regularly  commissioned  was 
paid  to  the  person  who  discharged  the  d  uties  ad  itUisrim.  To  give  the  Senate  a  more  detailed  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  I  send  the  accompanying  tabular  statement,  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  instances  are  all  set  forth  in  which  provisional,  as  well  as 
permauent,  appointments  were  made  to  the  highest  executive  offices  from  1829  nearly  to  the 
present  time,  with  their  respective  dates. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  these  precedents,  so  numerous  and  so  long  continued,  are  entitled 
to  great  respect,  since  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  wise  and  eminent  men  by  whom  ihey 
were  made  could  have  been  mistaken  on  a  point  which  was  brought  to  their,  attention  so  oftirn 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  them  wilfully  violated  the  law  or  the  Constitution 

The  lawfulness  of  the  practice  rests  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  which  teqnire 
that  the  movements  of  the  government  shall  not  be  arrested  by  an  accidental  vacancy  in  one 
of  the  departments ;  upon  an  act  of  Congress  expressly  and  plainly  giving  and  regulating 
the  power;  and  upon  long  and  uninterrupted  usage  of  the  ExecuUve,  which  has  never  beea 
challenged  as  illegal  by  Congress. 

Thus  answers  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  '*  how  and  by 
whom  the  duties  of  said  office  are  now  discharged."  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  explain  farther 
than  I  have  done  '*  how,  when,  and  bv  what  authority'*  the  provisional  appointment  has 
been  made.  But  the  resolution  makes  the  additional  inquiry  "why  the  fact  of  said  appoint- 
uient  has  not  been  communicated  to  the  Senate." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Senate  did  not  mean  to  call  for  the  reasons  upon  which  I  acted 
in  performing  an  executive  duty,  nor  to  demand  an  account  of  the  motives  which  govermd 
me  in  an  act  which  the  law  and  the  Constitution  left  to  my  own  discretion.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  for  that  part  of  the  resolution  to  say  that  a  provisional  or  temporary  appointment 
like  that  in  question  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  that  there 
is  no  instance  on  record  where  such  communication  ever  has  been  made. 

JAMES  BUCHANAX. 

Washqigton,  January  15, 1861. 

Unitbd  Statbs  of  America,  Department  of  State : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shaU  conte,  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  contains  a  correct  list,  duly  examined  and 
compared  with  the  record  in  this  department,  of  those  persons  who  have  been  coramissic4i»^i 
by  tne  President  of  the  United  States  as  heads  of  departments,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  as  confirmed  by  that  body,  as  acting  ad  interim^  or  merely  acting  m>m  March  4,  1;^. 
to  December  20,  1860,  both  inclusive. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  J.  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  haw 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  citv  of  Washington,  this  ]5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1861,  and  of  the  iude* 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-fifth. 

[seal.]  J. S.  BLACK. 
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i  list  of  the  names  of  those  persons,  as  shoum  by  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  cabinet,  whether  by 
appointment  made  in  recess  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  well  as  those 
acting  ad  interim  or  simply  acting. 


Kaiuei. 


Under  Pretident  Jaekton, 


ameg  A .  Hamilton 

(artin  Van  BuroQ 

atnuel  D.  Ingham 

ohn  Macphenon  Berrien. 

oha  Branch 

V'illiam  T.  Barry 

ohn  IT.  Eaton 

i^bory  Dickins 

niliain  B.  Lewlti 

lichurd  H.  Bradford 

Vniiiim  B.  Lewis 

.  G.  Randolph 

hilip  G.  Randolph 

.  G.  Randolph 

ohn  Boyle 

ohn  Boyle 

Mwurd  Livingiiion 

i»»vi  Woodbary 

ohn  Boyle 

hilip  a.  Randolph 

.Mbury  Oicklna 

;o}?tr  U.  Taney 

lewis  Ca«« 

;ofi:er  B.  Taney 

oaiH  MeLane 

dhu  Boylo 

>:iniel  Brent 

,'.gvr  B.  Taney 

rouiH  McLane 

sbury  Dickinji 

,<'vi  Woodbury 

.Kbury  Dickin« 

ohn  Robb 

ohn  Robb 

>auiel  Brent 

ohii  Boyle    

.sibnry  Dicklns 

sbnry  Dickinn 

(ihn  Kobb 

ohn  Boyle 

uhn  Robb 

sbury  Dicklns 

onih  McLane 

>4bary  Dickina 

oui.H  McLane 

William  J.  Dnane 

•uniel  Brent 

[>bn  Robb 

ohn  Boyle 

Uiniel  Brent 

ribnry  Dicklns 

oger  B.  Taney 

ohn  Robb 

vtvT  V.  Daniel 

t»bary  Dicklns 

enjamin  F.  Butler 

[ cC ii u  lock  Young 

r>hn  Fowyth 

»  vi  Woodbury 

[ah Ion  Dickeraon 

r)hn  Boyle 

Mbury  Dicklns 

eujarain  F.  Butler 

[>hn  Forfiyth 

[ahlon  Dtckerson 

[ah  Ion  Dickerson 

sbury  Dicklns 

[uhton  DickersoB 

moH  KendaJl 

Mbury  I^lcklns 

ihti  Boyle 

arey  C.  Harris 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

.attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Attorney  Generid 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  Swte 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  ttie  Navy 

Secretary  of  War 


Date  of 

appointment. 


March  4,  18S9 

March  6,  1829 

March  6,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

March  9,  1829 

April  24,  1829 

July?,  1889 

Julys,  1829 

August  19,  1829. . . 
November  7,  1889. 

June  12,  1830 

March  8,  1831 

March  19.  1831.... 

May  12,  18:H 

May  24,  1831 

May  23.  ia3l 

June  16,  1831 

June  18,  1631 

June  21,  1831 

July  20,  1831 

August  1,  1831 

July  20.  1831 

Augusts,  1831 

August  10,  1831... 
AugUHtlO.  1831... 
September  12, 1831 
September  13. 1831 
October  18,  1831 . . 
October  18,  1831 .. 
March  17,  1832.... 

June  8,  1832 

July  16,  1832 

July  21,  1832 

July  23,  1832 

July  18,  1832 

Novembers,  1832 
November  19,  1832 
Marches,  1833... 

Mays,  1633 

May  6,  1833 

May  13.  1833 

May  29.  1833 

May  29,  1833 

May  29,  1833 

June  5, 1833 

June  6,  1833 

June  5,  1833 

June  13,  1833 

August  10.  1833... 
September  23,  1833 
September  28,  1833 
October  22,  1833  . 
November  11,  1833 
November  15,  1833 

June  25,  1834 

June  27,  1834 

June  27,  ia34 

June  30,  1834 

Julys,  1834 

Julys,  1834 

No  date 

No  date 

No  date 

October  8,  1834... 
October  11,  1834.. 
January  19,  1835.. 

May  1,  1835 

May  2,  1835 

May7,ia35 

May  18, 1835 


Character  of 
appointment. 


Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Ad  interim. 

Ad  inttrim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

AcUng. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Arting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Ad  intertH^ 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Aeting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Actiug. 
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Namet^ 


Aibary  Diclcfns 

McCiintock  Young 

Asburj-  DIeklni 

Asbary  Oickini 

McGIintock  Yonng 

Ciirey  C.  Harrin 

Carey  C.  Hairi* 

Anbury  Dickius 

Carey  C.  Harris 

A»bury  DIckins 

John  Boyle 

C.A.  Hanriu 

C.A.  Harris 

B.  F.Butler 

KF.  Butler 

Under  Preaident  Van  Bvren, 

Joel  R.  Poiniet 

A.  O.Dayton 

McClintock  Young 

John  Boyle 

James  K.  Paulding 

Fell X  Grundy 

John  Boyle 

McClintock  Young 

A  aron  Vail 

McCiincock  Young 

Aaron  Vail 

McCbntoek  Young 

Henry  D.  Oilpin 

JohnM.  Niles 

J.  L.  Martin 

J.  L.  Martin 

McClintock  Young 

J.  Ia  Martin 

Under  Preeidente  HarrUon  mnd  Tfler, 

Thomas  Evrlng 

Daniel  Webster 

John  Bell 

George  E.  Badger 

John  J.  Crittenden ». 

Frauds  Granger 

John  D.  Simms 

Daniel  Fletcher  Webster. 

McClintock  Young 

Walter  Forward 

A.  P.  Upshur 

Charles  A.  Wickllflfe 

Hugh  S.  Legare 

John  McLean 

John  G.  Spencer 

William  8.  Derrick 

McClintock  YouDg 

McClintock  Young 

McCliutock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

McClintock  Young 

John  C.  Spencer 

James  Madison  Porter 

McClintock  Young 

Hugh  8.  Legare 

William  S.  Derrick 

Abel  P.  Upshur 

Samuel  Hume  Porter 

WaiiamS.  Derrick 

John  Nelson 

A.  P.  Upshur 

David  Henshaw 

McClintock  Yonng 

John  Nelson 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer 

William  Wilklns 

John  Y.  Mason 

John  C.Calhoun 

McClintock  Young 

George  M.  Bibb 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Attorney  General  ■ 

Secretan'^  of  the  Navy .... 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Attorney  General 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  S'ate 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy .... 

Attorney  Gk>neral 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. ... 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War , 

Secretary  of  State , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State ....... 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretaiy  of  State 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State . . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy . . . . , 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  ^e  Navy  — 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Date  of 

Ghanetercf 

appoiatmeoL 

• 

appoiBtncDt 

July  6, 1835 

Acting. 

Juiy  1,1835 

Acting. 

August  31,1835... 

Aettag. 

Sept4;mberS8. 18;fi. 

Acting. 

October  20, 1835... 

Aetlag. 

October  23. 1835.... 

AetiBg. 

AilH189.l836 

Acting. 

May  Id,  1836 

Aftiag. 

May  27, 1836 

Acthig. 

July  7, 1836 

Acting. 

July  9, 1836 

Actimg. 

July  18. 1836 

Aetiag. 

September  8, 1836.. 

Aetii^ 

October  95. 1836.... 

AiiHUrim 

March  3, 1837 

• 

Eegttlsr. 

March  7,1837 

'Ber>>«- 

June  28. 1837 

Acting. 

October  20, 1837.... 

Acting. 

October  23. 1837 

Acting. 

June  25, 1838 

Refalar. 

July  5, 1838 

Regular. 

July  21,  1838 

Adiag. 

July  10.  1838 

Actiag. 

July  21,  1838 

Acting. 

April  24, 1839 

AetiBg. 

June  8.  1839 

Acting. 

June  15.  1839 

Acting. 

January  11.  1840... 

lUguiar. 

May  19.  1840 

Hflgular. 

August  96,  1840.... 

Acting. 

October  16,1840... 

Aftiag. 

March  2, 1841 

Adimaim. 

March  2, 1841 

Acting. 

March  5.  1841 

Regular. 

March  5,  1841 

Regular 

March  5, 1841 

Regnlsr. 

March  5, 1841 

Ragniar. 

March  5,  1841 

March  6,  1841 

Regular. 

Regular. 

March  9, 1841 

AetiBg. 

Aprils?,  1841 

Acting. 

September  13, 1841 

Adinunm. 

September  13. 1841. 

Regular. 

September  13, 1841. 

Regaiar. 

September  13, 1841 . 

Rceular. 

September  13, 1841  ■ 

Regular. 

September  13»  1841. 

Regular. 

October  13. 1841.... 

Regular. 

October  20, 1841.... 

Acsdag. 

October  30, 1841.... 

Aetlag. 

May  14,1842 

Ae&ng. 

June  30, 184a 

AetiBg. 

July  20, 1849 

Aciiag. 

November  1,1842.. 

AetiBg. 

March  1,1843 

Adimtmim. 

March  3,1843 

RcigBlw. 

March  8, 1843 

Rcvalar. 

Junes,  1843 

▲etiDg. 

May  9, 1843 

Adbamm, 

June  8, 1843 

Adiag. 

June  24, 1843 

Adiaterim 

May  31, 1843. 

AcSlB«. 

August  17, 1843.... 

AcftiBg. 

July  1,1843 

vtemtlfr 

July  94, 1843 

Ra««2at. 

July  94, 1843 

Vniular. 

August  98, 1843.... 

Artfrig 

February  99. 1844.. 

J^MAvm. 

February  15, 1844.. 

flv^^^^^UW  * 

February  15. 1844.. 

^Ut^BttSKV* 

March  14.  1844 

Mttlat. 

March  6.  1844 

May  2.  1844 

57&W 

June  15,  1644 

wtKfnitf- 
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List  of  names — Continued. 


NamM. 


Vndtr  PreHdmt  Pdk. 

June*  Bnchanan .■ 

Robert  J.  Walker 

WllUamli.  Marejr : 

Care  Johnson • 

John  T.  Maion .* 

George  BanciofI 

John  T.  Mawon 

John  T.  MaaoQ 

X.  P.  Triiit 

N.  P.  Trtet 

John  Y.  Mason 

McCUtttoek  Yonng 

Nathan  Clifford 

N.P.Triat 

K.P.Trfat 

John  Y.  Xaiion 

McCUnlock  Tftnne i 

William  8.  Derrick .' 

MeClintock  Yonng 

McCUntock  Yonng 

John  Applelon 

Archibald  Campbell  Jr 

Iwaac  Toneey 

baae  Toneey 

John  Y.  Mason 

iMaeToaeey 

Und0r  President*  Taller  and  Fillmore. 

MeClintock  Yonng 

John  M.  ClAvton 

WmiamM.  Meredith : 

George  W.  Crawford 

William  R  Preston 

James  Gollamer 

Reverdy  Johnson '. I 

Thomas  Ewing i... 

Ri-Terdy  Johnson 

William  S.  Derrick 

John  D.  Mcpherson 

John  MeOlnnia 

Winfleld  Scott 

Nathan  P.  Hall 

Thomas  Convln 

Daniel  Webster 

W.  A.  Qrabam 

John  J.  Crittenden 

Charles  M.  Conrad 

Alexander  U.  H.  Stnart 

W.  S.  Derrick 

Allen  A.  Hall 

W.  8.  Derrick 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  8.  Derrick 

W.  8.  Derrick 

CM.  Conrad 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  8.  DerHck 

C.  M.  Conrad 

W.S.  Derrick 

W.  A.  Graham 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  A.  Graham 

W.  A.Graham 

W.L.  Hodge 

Winfleld  Scott 

J.J.Crittenden 

W.  U  Hodge 

W.S.  Derrick 

W.U  Hodge 

W.L.  Hodge 

WilUam  Hnnter 

William  I*  Hodge 

CM.  Conrad 

William  Hnnter , 

C.  M.  Conrad 

Wmiam  L.  Hodge 

William  L.  Hodge 

William  Hnnter 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  Gieneral 

Attorney  General 

Secreta^  of  the  Navy. . . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Attorney  (General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  Stat« 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  8tate 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  General 

Attorney  General 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  SVar. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  War 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Attorney  General 

Secretan^  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  . . . 

SecretHry  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  ....*. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  State 


I 


Date  of 
appointment 


March  6, 1845 

March  6,  1645 

March  6,  1845 

March  6. 1645 

March  6. 1845 

March  10, 1845.... 

Aprils,  1845 

August  4,  1845.... 
March  31,  1846... 
September  2, 1846 
September  9,  1846 
October  7,  1846  . . . 
October  17,  1646.. 
March  11,1847.... 
March 31,  1847  ... 

June  28,1847 

July  21,  1847 

August 4,  1647  ... 
October  IS,  1647  . . 
December  9,  1847. 

April  10, 1848 

May  26,  1848 

June  21.  1848 

September  2, 1848 
September  2,  1848 
November  20, 1848 


March  6,  1849 

March  7, 1849 

March  8.  1849 

March  8.  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

March  8,  1849 

October  1, 1849  ... 
October  8,  1649  . . . 

June  20,  1850 

July  5»,  1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  23, 1850 

July  22,  1850 

July  22,  18.50 

July  22,  1850 

August  15,1850... 
September  12,  1850 
October  4,  1850. . . 
October  7,  1850... 
December  6.  1850. 
March  11. 1831.... 
March  31, 1851.... 

May  10.  1851 

May  15,  1651 

June  16.  1851 

June  20,  1851 

July  11,  1851 

July  14,  1651 

August  4, 1851 

August  4,  1851 

August  4. 1851 

September  13, 1851 
September  13, 1851 
September  22, 1851 
September  25, 1851 
November  26,  1851 
February  20, 1852. 
February  21. 1852. 

March  1.  1852 

March  19.  1858.... 

April  26, 1852 

November  2,  1850. 

May  1.1852 

May  19, 1858 

May  24. 1858 

June  10.  1852 

July  6, 1852 


Character  of 
appointment. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

ReguUiur. 

Acting. 

Acting. 


Adimterim. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Ad  interiaL 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting: 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting: 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 
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List  of  nam€9-^ConimneA, 


Names. 


John  P.  KoDn«'d7 

John  P.  Kennedy 

W.  L.  Hodge 

Samuel  D.  Unbbard 

C.  M.  Conrad 

W.  L.  Hodge 

W.  L.  Hodge 

Edward  Everett 

W.  L.  Hedge 

W.L.  Hodge 

William  Hunter 

W.L.Hodge 

Under  President  Pierce, 

W.L.Marcy 

Jamen  Gnthrie 

Robert  McClelland 

Jeffervon  Davia 

J.  C.  Dobbin 

JanieB  Campbell 

Caleb  CuHhlng 

P.O.  WaKhingtott 

J.C.Dobbin 

A.  D.  Mann 

P.  O.  Wiwblngton 

A.  D.  Mann 

P.O.  Washington 

William  Hunter 

Archibald  Campbell 

P.  O.  Washington 

Archibald  Cftropbell 

P.  O.  Waxhington 

Samuel  Cooper 

William  Hunter 

P.  O.  WaMhingtou 

Archibald  Campbell 

Archibald  Campbell 

Samuel  Cooper 

Under  Preaident  Buchanan. 

Lewis  Cass 

Howell  Cobb , 

Jacob  Thompson 

JohnB.FIoyd 

Ifaoc  Toncey 

Aaron  V.  Brown 

J.  8.  Black 

Philip  Clayton , 

John  Applcton , 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

John  Appleton 

Joseph  Holt 

Philip  Clayton 

William  R.  Drinkard 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton 

William  H.  Trescott 

Philip  Clayton 

PhUlp  Clayton 

Philip  Clayton , 

Philip  Clayton 

Isaac  Toncey , 

Philip  F.  Thomas 

W.  Hunter 

J.  8.  Black , 

Edwin  M.  Stanton , 


Office. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  . . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Postmaster  Oeneral 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Interior... 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Postmaster  Oeneral 

Attorney  Oeneral 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  Sta«e 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  Stare 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  War ^ 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior... 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Potttroaster  Oeneral 

Attorney  Oeneral 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Postmaster  General 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury . . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  State 

Attorney  Gkneral '. . . . 


Date  of 
appointment. 


July  22, 1853 

August  19.  18S2.... 
Augusts?.  1852... 
August 31,  IBSH... 
September,  2.  1653 
October  4.  1892... 
OetoberSB,  18S2.. 
November  6^  1852. 
December  31,  1853 
January  15. 1853.. 

MarxihS,  1653 

March  3, 1853 


March?.  1653 

March?,  1653 

March?,  1853 

March?,  1853 

March?.  1&53 

March?.  1853 

March  7,  IS.'O 

July  II,  1853 

July  11,  1853 

July  29,  185:J 

September  23,  1853 
September  28, 1853 

April  12,  1854 

August  21,  1854... 
August  29,  1854... 
Octobers,  1854... 
October  30,  1654.. 

May  5, 1855 

May  25,  1855 

July  21,  1855 

August  6.  1655 

October  9.  1855 . . . 
January  19. 1837.. 
March  3, 1857 


Chsnirteraf 
appoiatmcfil 


March  6, 185? 

March  6,  185? 

March  6, 1657 

March  6,  1857 

March  6,  1857 

March  6,  1857 

March  6,  1857 

April  23,  1857 

June  1,1857 , 

June  28,  IBS» 

July  13,  1858 

August  20, 1838 

March  14,  1859 

April  26,  1859 

July  5,  1859 

July  26, 1859 

August  30,  1859 

May  30. 1860 

June  26, 1860 

July  27, 1860 

October  6, 1860 

Octobers,  1680.... 
November  26,  1860 
December  10,  1860 
December  12, 1860. 
December  13,  I860 
December  13, 1860. 
December  20, 18190. 


RefBlar. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regsiar. 

ActsBg; 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Actiftg. 

^^tnferm. 

Acting. 


Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Ri-galar. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting: 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting: 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 


Regular. 
Regular. 
Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regular. 

Regalar. 

Actis^^ 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Regular. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Acting. 

Aotiag. 

Acting* 

Acting. 

Acting. 


Actiay. 
Jd 


Aetiag. 


Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  desire  to  move  for  an  order  on  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Senate  to  furnish,  so  that  we  may  put  into  the  case,  a  statement  of  the  dates  of 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  session  of  the  Senate,  including,  of  course,  it? 
executive  sessions  as  well  as  its  legislative,  from  the  origin  of  the  govemmeut 
down  to  the  presi^nt  time.     That  will  enable  us,  bj  comparing  those  dates  witii 
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these  facts  which  we  put  into  the  case,  to  see  what  was  done  within  and  what 
was  done  without  the  sesi^ion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  that  is  an  appli- 
cation which  can  only  be  addressed  to  the  Senate  in  legislative  session.  If  the 
court  desire  it  he  will  vacate  the  chair  in  order  that  the  President  pro  tempore 
may  take  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  would  state.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  we  have  now  concluded 
our  documentary  evidence  as  at  present  advised ;  we  may  possibly  desire  here- 
after to  offer  some  additional  evidence  of  this  character,  but  as  we  now  nnder- 
Btand  it  we  shall  not 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justfce,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment adjourned. 


Thursday,  April  16,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  llepresentatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washburne,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats 
provided  for  tkem* 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal*  but  was  interrupted  by 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  reading  of  the  journal  will 
be  dispensed  with.     There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Sumner.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  declaration  of  opinion  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an  answer  to  the  cons|antly  recurring  questions 
on  the  admissibility  of  testimony. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Considering  the  character  of  this  proceeding ;  that  it  is  a  trial  of  impeachment  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  proc<H»din^  by  indictment  in  an  inferior  eonrt ; 

Considering  that  senators  are.  from  beginning:  to  end,  jadges  o*  law  as  well  as  fact,  and 
that  they  are  judges  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal ; 

Considering  that  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  evidence  on  an  ordinary  trial  where  the 
judge  responds  to  the  law  and  the  jury  to  the  fact  are  not  applicable  to  such  a  proceeding  ; 

Considering  that  according  to  parliamentary  usage,  which  is  the  gnide  in  all  such  cases, 
there  is  on  trials  of  impeachment  a  certain  latitude  of  inquiry  and  a  freedom  from  technicality ; 
and 

Considering,  finally,  that  already  in  the  course  of  this  trial  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence : 

Therefore^  in  order  to  remove  all  such  differences  and  to  hasten  the  despatch  of  business, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  that  all  evidence  offered  on  either  side  not  trivial  or  obviously  irrelc- 
Tant  in  natare  shall  be  received  without  objection,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  when 
admitted  shall  be  open  to  ouestion  and  comparison  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  determine  its 
competency  and  value,  and  snail  bo  carefully  sifted  and  weighed  by  senators  in  the  final 
judgment. 

.  Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  paper  on  the  table,  and  ou 
that  motion  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  jeBs  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  resulted — jeaB  33,  ntjs 
1 1 ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Buck  ale  w,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin^,  Conness,  Corbett, 
Cra^n,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmonds,  Ferry,  Fesaenden,  Frelinffhujasn,  Harian, 
Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  K<^ 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  and  Yate»->33. 

Nay8 — Messrs.  Anthony,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Morton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sherman, 
Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  and  Wilson — 11. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  McCr^ery,  Norton,  Nye,  Boss, 
Spraipie,  Trumbull,  and  Wade — 10. 

So  the  proposition  was  laid  npon  the  tahle. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  yon  will  please 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  £VART$.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  am  not  able  to  annooncetbe 
recovery  of  Mr.  Stanbery,  but  I  think  had  not  the  weather  been  so  eotireij 
unfavorable  he  would  have  been  able  to  be  out,  perhaps,  to-day.  He  is,  how- 
ever, convalescent,  but,  nevertheless,  the  situation  of  his  health  and  proper  care 
for  his  complete  recovery  prevents  us  from  having  much  opportunity  of  eoD&ol- 
tation  with  him  during  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  this  court.  We  shaU 
desire  to -day  to  proceed  with  such  evidence  as  we  think  properly  we  can  pro- 
duce in  his  absence,  and  may  occupy  the  session  of  the  court  with  that  evidence 
during  the  usual  hours  of  its  sitting.  We  shall  not  desire  to  protract,  howexer, 
the  examinations  with  any  such  object  or  view,  and  if  before  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  period  of  the  session  we  should  come  to  that  portion  of  the  testimony 
in  which  we  regard  Mr.  Stanbery's  presence  as  indispensable  we  shall  submit 
that  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  two  docaments 
received  this  morning  from  the  Department  of  Stat«,  of  a  character,  1  believe, 
entirely  similar  to  some  of  those  which  were  received  yesterday.  They  are  io 
continuation  chronologically  of  what  was  put  in  yesterday,  and  merely  compile 
the  series. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Under  the  decision  of  yesterday  we  do  not  object 
We  understand  them  to  be  the  same  thing.  You  do  not  desire  them  read,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  I  do  not  desire  them  read. 

Mr.  Johnson.  State  what  they  are. 

Mr.  CuRTrs.  Thoy  are  a  continuation  of  the  documents  put  in  yesterday,  ft) 
as  to  bring  the  evidence  of  the  practice  down  to  a  more  recent  period. 

The  documents  thus  offered  in  evidence  are  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
in  the  usual  form  to  be  copied  from  the  records  of  his  department,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  authority,  designation,  or  appointment  in  the  following  cases : 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  WaahingtoD  to  takecbftifc 
of  the  Treasury  Department  **  daring  the  expected  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tntsan 
from  the  seat  of  government." 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  James  C  Dobhin  to  be  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  the  absence  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

On  the  29tb  of  July,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Dudley  Mann,  AaBiataat  Senv 
tary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  abaence  of  Secretary  W. 
L.  Marcy  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1853,  President  Berce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  (&ihne&oa 
the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  A«  Dudley  Mann,  Assi^tafit 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Us* 
Marcy  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  dfechai^* 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie 
from  Washington. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  August,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  William  Hunter  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marcy  from  the  seat  of  governneBt 
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On  the  29tfi  of  Aug^t,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell  to  be  acting 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  O.  Washington  to  dis- 
charse  the  daties  of  Secretary  oi  the  Treasniy  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Qnthrie  from 
Washington. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  chief  clerk 
of  the  War  Department,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Secretary. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  6.  Washington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guthrie  from  Washington. 

On  the  96tfa  of  May,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  United 
States  army,  acting  Secretary  of  War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  from 
the  seat  of  goyemment. 

On  the  21  St  of  July,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  William  Hunter,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, of  State,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy  being  absent  from  the 
seat  of  goTemment. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1855,  President  Pierce  appointed  Peter  G.  Washington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Guuirie  from  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  President  Pierce  appointed  A.  Campbell  acting  Secretary  of 
War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  iSth  of  January,  1857,  President  Pierce  appointed  Archibald  Campbell,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  War,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  secretary. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1857,  President  Pierce  appointed  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1857,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
daties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1857,  President  Buchanan  appointed  John  Appleton  to  be  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cass  from  the  seat  of  goyemment. 

On  the  28th  June,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discbarge  the 
daties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  John  Appleton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Cass  from  Washington. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  K.  Drinkard  to  be  act- 
ing Secretary  of  War  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  his  office. 

On  the  26th  July,  J  859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington,  **from 
and  after  the  ^st  of  Aug^t." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1859,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  30th  May,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  from  Washington  of  Secretary  Cobb. 
On      the  26th  of  June,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  H.  Trescott  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  aosence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  £rom 
Washing^n. 

On  the  27th  July,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington. 

On  the  6th  October,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Washington* 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  discharge 
the  daties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Cobb  from  Wssh- 
inirton. 

On  the  96th  of  November,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  Philip  Clayton  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  sickness  of  Secretary  Cobb. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1860,  President  Buchanan  appointed  William  Hunter,  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  an  appointee  should  be 
reipilarly  commissioned. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  I860,  President  Buchanan,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February'  13, 1795,  authorized  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  peiform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  **now  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Howell  Cobb," 
until  a  successor  Hhould  be  appointed  and  the  vacancy  filled. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  Cameron  from  the  seat  of  govem- 
nient. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
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tbe  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  daring  the  temporary  absence  from  Washingtoo  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assi^ot 
Secretary  of  State,  tt)  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporary  absence  from  ibe 
seat  of  government  of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  18G1,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Hamngton  to  set  u 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  S.  P.  Chase  from  Washington. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Jt^l,  President  Lincoln  appointed  William  L.  Uodjue  to  be 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  daring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  **  commencing  firom  (k 
27th  instant." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Gborge  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chaae  from  Ws&b- 
ington. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  be  acting  Secretary  of  State  during  the  temporaiy  aWDce  of 
William  H.  Seward  from  the  seat  of  goverament. 

On  tbe  13th  of  November,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy  during  Uie  absence  of  S.  P.  Chaw  fbui 
Wasnington. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dis- 
charge tbe  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasuaiy  during  the  absence  of  S.  P.  Chase  fron 
Washington. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1862,  President  Lincoln,  '*  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  in  sat\ 
case  made  and  provided,"  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  govemmeot, 
appointed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  ffOTen- 
ment,  President  Lincoln,  '^pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided," antLohze^i 
Assistant  Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  go^eiit- 
ment.  President  Lincoln,  **  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,"  aotboiized 
Assistant  Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  govnnmeot, 
President  Lincoln,  **  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  such  case  provided,"  aathorind  Assisunt 
Secretary  F.  W.  Seward  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  todischaree 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  C^ase  frooi  WuV 
ington. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dischar$re  tk 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  WashioirtaiL 

On  the  14th  ot  May,  1862,  the  Si^retary  of  State  being  absent  from  the  seat  of  govenuitect, 
President  Lincoln  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  derk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  per- 
form tbe  duties  of  Secretary  until  his  return. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1862,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dischar^ib^ 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  from  Wasfameton. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  »ederick  W.  Seward,  Aisi^ 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  boQ? 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1862,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  A^sistasi 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaxy  of  State  bdn^ 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1862,  President  Lincoln  anthorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  A^'^ 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  SiaU 
being  absent  from  the  seat  of  government 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  dischar<:« 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dnring  the  absence  of  the  ^cretary,  SaLoDon  P.  CIa^* 

On  the  I3th  of  March,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  disc!iar|:^ 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  daring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  &lmon  P.  Cba» 

On- the  18th  of  April,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discbaipe 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretanr,  biilmoa  P.  Cba>c 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absrat, 
appointed  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  perform  the  dntiesvif 
Secretary  of  State  until  tbe  return  of  the  Secretary. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  ferfoaa  tk 
duties  of  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Cba«e. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1863,  President  Lmcoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent,  aotb«>r- 
ized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretaiy  of  Stat^< 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harringtoa  to  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  daring  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  Ifith  of  August,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  beiqg  alweot, 
authorized  Fiederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  aa  Secretary  of  States 
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On  the  10th  of  October,  1863,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Lncins  E.  Chittenden  to  dig- 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1863,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent, 
antliorizeif  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1863,  President  Lincoln,,the  Secretary  bf  State  being  absent, 
authoriaed  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absent,  author- 
ized Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
datiefl  of  Secretary  of  tlie  Trea«ury  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  disc  barge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  18C4,  President  Lincoln  authorized  George  Harrington,  Assistant 
Se>cretsry  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  all  and  singular  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
until  a  successor  to  Mr.  Chase,  resigned,  should  be  commissioned,  or  udtil  further  orders. 

On  the  lUh'  of  July,  1664,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  diFchargc 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  William  P.  Fessendcn,  Secre- 
tary. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  durhig  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fe.sHenden. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
Assistant  Secretaiy  ot  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed  George  Harrington  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fessenden. 

On  the  4lh  of  November,  1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the  Secret^iry,  he 
being  absent. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
(Secretary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  '*  during  the  present  temporary  absence  ot 
William  H.  Seward." 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Greorge  Harrington,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  a  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Fessenden  should  be  commissioned  and  qualified,  or  until  further  orders. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1865,  President  Lincoln  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  ARsistant 
Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  illness  of  William 
H.  Seward. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  Hunter  to  perform  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State  unHl  otherwise  ordered.  Secretary  Seward  being  sick. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  Hunter  to  be  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  absence  of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  from  the  seat 
of  g'ovemment. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  E.  Chandler, 
Assistant  Secretary,  ot  the  Treasury,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
daring  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  until  the  return  of  the 
Secretary,  he  being  absent. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandler  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandler  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandler  tu  dis- 
cbarge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  being  absent. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1866,  President  Johnson  autl^orized  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secre- 
t  ary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  being  absent. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1866,  President  Johnson  appointed  William  £.  Chandler  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary  McCulloch. 
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On  tlic  10th  of  August,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  Heniy  Stanbeiy,  Attoroej 
General,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  daring  the  absence  of  that  Secreury. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  J866,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Sewaid, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  illjie» 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorised  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  iUneas  of 
William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  Second 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  daring  the  ahsence 
of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  E.  Chandler  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretur 
McCuUoch. 

On  the  2()th  of  December,  1866,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  £.  Cbaodlerto 

Serform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Secretary 
IcCuUoch. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Asastam 
Secretary  of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  uf  State  during  the  absence  of  William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  William  Hunter,  Second  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  absenee  of 
William  H.  Seward. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  John  F.  Hartley  to  dii* 
charge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  daring  the  temporary  absence  of  Secret&ir 
McCulloch. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1867,  President  Johnson  authorized  Frederick  W.  ISeward.  A»i!^- 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  during*  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Seward,  from  the  seat  of  government. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1867,  President  Johnsou  appointed  John  F.  Hartley  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  during  the  absence  of  Secretary  McCuUock 
"  at  any  time  in  the  month  of  November,  18^." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1868,  President  Johnson  appointed  F.  W.  Seward,  Asststaat  So^ 
retary  of  State,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  ot  State  during  the  absence  from  the  t^ 
of  government  of  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  nuw  put  in  evidence,  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  connee- 
tion  with  this  documentary  evidence,  statements  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  under  the  order  of  the  Senate ;  one  showing  the  beginning  and  endiog 
of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1868;  and  the  other  bein^ 
a  statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  the  Seaate 
from  1789  to  1868. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  evidence  is  received. 

The  documents  are  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Omgrm, 

from  1789  to  1868. 


Congrera. 


lut.... 
l»t.... 

l8t.... 

2d 

«d.  ... 
ad.... 

3d 

4th.... 

4th 

5th.... 
5tb.... 
5th.... 
6th.... 
6th.... 
7th.... 
7th.... 
8th.... 
8th.... 
tfth.... 


Session. 


1st 
2d. 
3d. 

l8t 

2d. 
l«t 
2d. 
lit 
2d. 

iHt 

2d. 
3d. 
Ist 
Sd. 
Ist 
2d. 

l8t 

2d. 

Ist 


Began. 


Ended. 


Mar. 

Jau. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

May 

Not. 

Dee. 

Not. 

Dee. 

Dee. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Deo.1 


4.1769 
4,1790 
6,1790 

24, 1791 
5.1792 
2,1793 
3,1794 
7, 1795 
5,1796 

15,1797 

13,1797 
3,1798 
2,1799 

17.1800 
7,1801 
6,1802 

17,1803 
5,1804 
8,ie06 


Sept  29, 1789. 
Atig.  12, 1790. 
Mar.  3,1791. 
May  8,1792. 
Mar.  2,1798. 
June  9,1794. 
Mar.  3,1795. 
Jane  1,1796. 
Mar.  3.1797. 
July  10, 1797. 
July  16, 1796. 
Mar.  3,1799. 
May  14, 180a 
Mar.  3,1801. 
May  3,1802. 
Mar.  3,1803. 
Mar.  27, 1804. 
Mar.  3,1805. 
Apr.  21, 1806. 


Congress. 

Session. 

9th 

2d 

1st 

10th 

lOth 

2d 

nth 

Ist 

11th 

2d 

11th 

3d 

12th 

1st 

;12th 

2d 

Il3th 

Ist 

13th 

2d 

13th 

3d 

14th 

Ist 

14th 

2d 

il5th 

1st 

15th 

9d 

leth 

1st 

16th 

2d 

17th 

1st 

Il7th 

9d 

Dec 

Oct. 

Not. 

May 

Not. 

Dec 

Not. 

Not. 

May 

Dea 

Sept 

Dee. 

Dec 

Dec 

Sot, 

Dec 

Not. 

Dec 

Dec 


1.1806 

36.1807 
7.1808 

2^1809 

2T,ldW 
3.1810 
4,1811 
2,1612 

94,1813 
6^1813 

13.1814 
4.1615 
8,1818 
1,1817 

1811818 
6^1818 

13,1M9 
3,1881 
«18B 


Ended. 


aiijC. 

Mar.  3,;-^ 
JneSE.1^ 


US- 


May 

Mar. 

Julj    «ll!- 

Mar.  M*i 
Aag.  %t-^ 

i^.  It  ^\ 
Mar.  Xb-^ 
AfT.aaS*'^ 
■Sr.  AJKT. 

Ite.  %1^^ 
MkyUJ^ 
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Statement  of  the  .beginning  and  ending  of  each  legislative  session  of  Congress f 

from  1789  to  1868— Gontinaed. 


CoogreuL    >  Session. 


iMh 

IfHb 

19th 

20th. 

doth 

Vint. 

2lrt. 

tau, 

23.i. 
2M. 
24th. 

25th. 
23th. 
25th. 
Sfi<h. 
26m. 
?7tb. 
27th. 
27th. 
2{?th. 
2eth. 
29th. 


ll«t 
I  2d. 
lit 
2d. 
lift 
2d. 
■  Irt 
I  2d. 
lilt 
2d. 
Ut 
3d- 
Ist 
2d. 
Ut 
2d. 
3d. 

iRt 

2d. 

let 

2d. 

>3d. 

iBt 

2d. 
lit 


Begoa. 


Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Doc 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 

Sept. 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec- 

Deo. 

May 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 


1.1833 
6,1824 
5,lt^ 
4, 18-26 
3.1827 
1,1828 
7, 18-J9 
6.18.30 
5,1831 
3,1832 
3,1833 
1,1834 
7,1835 
5,1836 
4,1837 
4,1837 
3,1838 
3.1839 
7.1840 
31, 1841 
6,1841 
5,1843 
4,1843 
3.1844 
1,1845 


Ended. 


May 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

July 

Mar. 

Jane 

Mar. 

July 

Mar. 

Oct. 

July 

Mar. 

July 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Ang. 

Mar. 

Jane 

Mar. 

Ang. 


27, 1824. 

3,1825i 
22.1826. 

3*1827. 
26, 1828. 

3,1829. 
31, 1830. 

3.1831. 
16^1832 

3,1633. 
30,1834. 

3,1835. 

4,1836. 

3.1837. 
16. 1837. 

9,  iai8. 

3,1839. 
21, 1840. 

3, 1841. 
13,1841. 
31. 1842 

3,1843. 
11. 1844. 

3, 184.1 
10, 1846. 


CkmgreM. 


29th. 
30th. 
30th. 
3lst. 
31iit. 
32d  . 
32d  . 
33d  . 
33d  . 
34  th. 
34  th. 
34th. 
35th. 
2Sth. 
.36th. 
36th. 
37th. 
37th. 
37th. 
38th. 
38th. 
39th. 
39th. 
40th. 
40th. 


Sesiion. 


2d. 
Itt 
2d. 
lit 
8d. 
l»t 
2d. 
1st 
2d. 
1st 
2d. 
3d. 
1st 
2d. 
1st 
2d. 
Ist 
2d. 
3d. 
lit 
dd. 

lit 

2d. 
lit 
2d. 


Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 


7,1846 
6, 1847 
4,1848 
3,1649 
2,1850 
1.1851 
6, 1852 
5.18o3 
4,1854 
3,1855 


Ended. 


Ang.  21, 1856 
Dec     1, 1856 


Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jaly 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec. 
l/ec 
Dec. 


7,1857 
6.1858 
5, 1859 
3,1860 
4.1861 
21861 
1,1862 
7,1863 
5,1864 
4,1865 
3.1866 


March  4, 1867 
Dec    2,1867 


Mar.  3, 
Aug.  14, 

I  Mar.  3. 

'  8ept.30. 
Mar.  3, 
Ang.  31. 
Mar.  3, 
Ang.  7, 
Mar.  3, 
Ang.  18, 
Aug.  30, 
Mar.  3. 
Jnne  14, 
Mar.  3, 
June  25, 
Mar.  3, 
Ang.  6, 
July  17, 
Mar.  3, 
July 
Mar. 
July  25. 
Mar.  2, 
Dec  2, 


4, 
3. 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852 

18.'>3. 

1854. 

1655. 

1856. 

1856. 

1857.* 

1856. 

1859. 

186a 

1861. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1664. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1867. 


OmCX  SXCRETART  07  THE  SENATE,  April  16,  1868. 

I  certify  that  the  foregohig  statement  It  correct  as  appears  by  the  recordi  of  the  Senate. 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Seeretarjf. 

Stateinent  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  special  session  of  the   Senate 

from  1789  to  1868. 

Began.  Ended. 

March  4,  1797 ^ March    4,  1797. 

March  4,  1801 March   5,  IHOl. 

March  4,  lfc09 March   7,  1809. 

March  4,  1817 March   6,  1817. 

March  4.  1825 March    9,  1*^25. 

March  4,  18-29 March  17,  1829. 

March  4,  1837 March  10,  1837. 

March  4,  1841 March  15,  1841. 

March  4,  1845 March  20,  1845. 

March  5,  1849 March  23,  1849. 

March  4, 1851 I.March  13,  1851. 

March  4,  1^53 April    11,  1853. 

March  4,  1857 '- March  14,  1857. 

June  15,  lfe58 June    16,  1858* 

March  4,  1859 March  10,  1859. 

Jan©  26,  1860 : June    28,  1660. 

March  4,  1861 March  28,  1861. 

March  4,  1863 March  14,  1863^ 

March  4,*  1865 March  11,  1865. 

April    1,  1867 April    20,  1867.. 

OFncB  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

AprU  16,  1868. 

I  certify  that  the  foreeoinff  statement  is  correct,  as  appears  bv  the  records  of  the  Senate. 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Sergeaut-at-anns  will  now  please  call  Walter  S.  Oox. 

Walter  S.  Cox  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 
Question.  State  what  is  your  residence  and  what  is  jonr  profession. 
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Answer.  I  reside  in  Georgetown,  in  this  District.    lam  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  How  long  Lave  yoa  been  in  the  practice  of  the  law  ? 

A.  Some  twenty  years,  1  think. 

Q.  In  this  city  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  courts  ? 

A.  In  the  courts  of  this  District  and,  most  of  the  time,  in  the  Snpreme  Oomt' 
of  the  United  States, 

Q.  Were  you  connected  professionally  with  the  matter  of  Greneral  Thomas 
before  the  criminal  court  of  this  District  or  before  a  magistrate  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  your  connection  with  that  mat- 
ter begin  ? 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment,  please.  If  I  heard  the  qnestion  cor- 
rectly, the  inquiry  put  to  the  witness  was,  when  and  under  what  circamgt&nces 
did  your  connection  with  the  case  of  Thomas  before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
chief  justice  of  the  District,  commence  ? 

Mr,  Curtis.  That  was  the  question  in  substance. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  To  tnat  we  must  object.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  to  defend  Mr.  Thomas  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  case.  It  stands  in  this  way :  we  put  in  that  Mr.  Thomas  said  th&t  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  arrest  he  should  have  taken  the  War  Office  by  force,  as 
he  had  threatened.  The  defence  then  produced  the  warrant  and  affidaTit  and 
the  record  of  his  acquittal.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it ;  but  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  question  whether  the  employment  of  Mr.  Cox  by  Mr. 
Thomas  as  counsel,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  employed,  and  \h 
declaration  of  Mr.  Thomas  Uf  his  counsel,  can  be  put  in  evidence  under  aoy  rule, 
even  the  one  which  the  Senate  has  just  voted  should  not  be  the  governing 
rule  of  this  body — the  exception  to  evidence  as  too  trivial — ^if  it  were  not  legally 
incompetent  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  the  objection  to  be  that  we  cannot  show  that  Gene- 
ral Thomas  employed  Mr.  Cox  as  his  counsel ;  that  we  cannot  show  declaratios^ 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  Mr.  Cox,  as  his  counsel.  We  do  not  propose  to  prove 
either  of  those  facts.  If  the  gentleman  will  wait  long  enough  to  see  what  wt 
do  propose  to  prove,  he  will  se^  that  that  objection  is  not  applicable.  (To  the 
witness.)  Will  you  now  state,  sir,  when,  and  by  whom,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances yon  were  employed  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  one  moment.  I  object.  The  question  is,  irhen. 
and  by  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  this  gentleman  was  employe4i  ? 
If  he  was  employed  by  the  President,  that  is  worse  than  the  other,  in  my  JQ^g- 
ment,  as  a  legal  proposition.  I  desire  that  the  question  be  put  in  writing,  thst 
we  may  have  a  ruling  upon  it ;  or,  to  save  time,  if  the  learned  coimsel  will  pot  in 
exactly  what  he  proposes  to  prove  by  this  witness,  we  can  meet  the  whole  of  it 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  sees  no  objection  to  the  question*^ 
an  introductory  question,  but  will  submit  it  to  the  Senate  if  it  is  desir^ 
(After  a  pause,  to  the  witness.)     Yon  can  answer  the  question. 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  a  messenger  called  at  my  bouse  witli 
a  carriage,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  desired  to  see  me  immediatdy-^— 

Mr.  Manager  Bittler.  I  object  to  the  declarations  of  any  person  there. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  You  need  not  state  anything  that  Mr. 
Seward  said  to  you. 

The  Witness.  Nothing  was  said  by  Mr.  Sewai-d.  The  messenger  stated 
further  that  he  was  directed  to  take  me  immediately  to  the  Pre8ident*8  Rouse- 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  President's  House,  and  found  the  President  and  Geo- 
era!  Thomas  there  alone. 
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By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  At  wbat  hour,  or  about  what  hour  ? 

A.  At  about  five  o'clock  iu  the  afterneon.  After  I  was  seated  the  President 
stated 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  I  object  to  the  statement  of  the 
Pi-esident  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     [Laughter.] 

The  CnrEK  Justice.  Will  the  counsel  for  the  President  state  the  object  of 
this  testimony  1 

Mr.  Curtis  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  desire  that  that  may  be  put  in  writing,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  offer  to  prove  will  be  put  in  writing  if  any  senator 
requires  it. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  that  the  offer  to  prove  may  be  put  in  writing,  that  we 
may  all  understand  precisely  what  the  question  is. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  put  what  they  propose  to  prove 
in  writing. 

The  offer  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  tbat  Mr.  Cox  was  employed  professionally  by  the  President,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Generfu  Thomas,  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  had  been  commenced 
against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  judicially  the  question  of  Mr.  Stanton^s 
leeral  right  to  continue  to  bold  the  office  of  Secretary  tor  the  Department  of  War  against  the 
authority  of  the  President,  and  also  in  reference  to  obtaining  a  writ  of  qtto  warranto  for  the 
sAine  purpose ;  and  we  shall  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by  evidence  of  what  was  done  by 
tlie  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  an  oral  question,  if  there 
be  no  objection. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  senator  from  Vermont  will 
ask  bis  question. 

Mr.  Edmund^.  I  wish  to  ask  at  what  date  this  interview  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place? 

Mr.  OuHTls.  The  22d  of  February. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  testimony  is  liable  to  two  objections,  if  not  more, 
bat  two  sufficient,  Mr.  .President  and  senators^  The  first  is  that  after  the  act 
done,  and  after  the  matter  was  in  course  of  impeachment,  was  in  proceeding 
before  the  House,  and  after  Mr.  Stanton  had,  to  protect  himself,  made  an  affi- 
davit that  he  expected  to  be  turned  out  of  his  office  by  force,  th^  President  sent, 
as  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  for  Mr.  Cox,  the  witness,  and  gave  him  certain 
directions.  It  is  alleged  that  those  directions  were  that  he  should  prepare  a  qtto 
tcArranio,  I  had  supposed  that  such  a  quo  warranto  was  to  be  filed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  at  all,  but  that  that  process  had  substantially  gone  out  of  use,  and 
an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  would  have  been  the  proper 
proceeding,  and  that  information  must  be  exhibited  by  the  'Attorney  General. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  just  here  how  the  case  stands.  The  President  had  told 
General  Sherman  tbat  the  reason  why  he  did  not  apply  to  lawyei-s,  and  why  he 
took  army  officers  into  this  trouble,  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  a 
case.  One  of  the  senators  asked  him  to  repeat  that  answer,  and  he  repeated  it. 
The  President  said  to  him,  "  I  am  told  by  the  lawyers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  up  a  case."  After  he  had  been  told  that,  and  after  he  had  been  convinced 
of  that,  he  still  went  on  to  make  the  removal,  and  he  undertakes  to  show  to  you 
here  that  he  made  the  removal  to  make  up  a  case  which  he  himself  declared  was 
impossible  to  be  made  up.  It  is  apparent  that  no  case  would  by  possibility 
have  got  into  a  court  except  for  the  oeclarations  and  the  threats  of  this  officer 
Thomas  to  turn  by  force  Stanton  out  of  the  War  Office.     That  having  been  done. 
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he  Bends  for  a  very  proper  counsel,  as  I  have  no  doubt  ^he  Senate  will  be  quite 
convinced  before  we  get  through.  He  sends  for  a  very  proper  counsel  for  ^Ir. 
Thomas,  and  having  got  him  there  he  undertakes  then  to  make  up  a  case  for 
the  Senate,  before  which  he  was  to  be  brought  by  impeachment.  Now  they 
say  they  expect  to  prove  that  the  President  wanted  a  case  made  up  to  go  to  the 
courts,  and  that  in  pursutince  of  that  Mr.  Cox  so  acted. 

Mr.  Cox  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  to  that  for  another  reason,  lliey  them- 
selves have  put  in  the  record  (which  imports  absolute  verity  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted by  parol  or  other  evidence)  that  G-eneral  Thomas  was  dismissed  upon 
the  motion  of  his  counsel.  Upon  tbe  motion  of  his  counsel  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. Therefore  we  object,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  declaration  of  the 
President  to  his  lawyer  after  the  fact  and  after  he  was  in  process  of  being  im- 
peached for  that  fact,  shall  not  be  put  in  evidence  in  view  of  the  circunistances. 
We  object,  then,  that  what  was  done  in  court  shall  not  be  proved  except  by  the 
record,  which  I  believe  there  is  no  lawyer  in  the  Senate,  and  no  layman  either, 
will  ever  believe  for  a  moment  can  be  allowed.  Then  we  object  further  on  this 
matter  that  this  whole  proceeding  was  between  other  parties  in  the  court  There 
is  no  evidence  from  the  record,  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  in  here,  (and  the  whole 
record  is  put  in,)  that  the  President  went  into  that  court  and  asked  to  have  that 
case  carried  on,  that  he  showed  his  hand,  or  that  he  made  himself  apparent. 
He  does  not  appear  upon  the  record.  He  does  not  appear  as  employing  coonsel 
It  looks  as  though  it  was  the  case  of  General  Thomas,  and  the  court  dealt  with 
it  as  the  case  of  General  Thomas. 

If  the  President  had  gone  and  asked  that  the  case  might  be  decided  as  a  great 
constitutional  question,  nan  constat  but  that  the  court  would  have  decided  it. 
but  they  did  not  do  so.  All  that  appears  on  the  record  is  that  this  gentleman 
or  some  other  appeared  as  counsel  for  General  Thomas ;  and  the  question  was 
one  whether  General  Thomas  should  be  held  under  bonds  or  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  likely  to  appear  and  answer  further  when  the  grand  jury 
eat,  it  being  then  found  that  there  was  no  danger  from  his  personal  action  bj 
violence. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Ghief  Jnstice  and  Senators,  I  will  first  notice  Rome  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  learned  and  honorable  manager  that  seem  to  us  not  to 
have  any  particular  bearing  upon  the  question  of  evidence  now  submitted  to  yon, 
but  which  may  be  noticed.  He  says  that  the  Attorney  General  alone  can  miv- 
tute  a  quo  warranto.  The  Attorney  General  has  by  law  no  ofiicial  function  ia 
any  court  except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  quo  tearroMts 
proceeding  would  need  to  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  tbe  District.  A  qM« 
warranto  proceeding,  as  has  heretofore  been  contended  on  the  part  of  tbe  man- 
agers, and  in  regard  to  which  no  dispute  has  arisen,  can  only  be  aiade,  it  is 
supposed  by  them,  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  not  ob  the  part  of  tbe 
officer  who  has  been  detruded  from  office.  That  is  one  thing ;  but  the  qoestioc 
whether  that  action  of  the  government  can  be  taken  in  any  court  only  hj  the 
Attorney  General  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  it  might  appear  that  if  thisadhe* 
sion  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  his  approval  that  the  proceeding  should  be  taits 
by  the  professional  advisers  employed  to  that  end,  was  necessary,  we  should  bt 
able  to  produce  that  proof. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  afler  the  President  told  General  Sherman  that  it  wu 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  show  that  he  Si 
attempt  to  make  up  a  case.  This  is,  I  suppose,  a  new  application  of  the  ixx- 
trine  of  estoppel.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  any  other  appropriateness  in  it. 
But  the  fact  is  simply  this  :  that  when,  in  advance  of  the  official  action  of  the 
President  to  or  towards  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  when  General  Sha- 
man was  asked  to  receive  from  the  Chief  Executive  the  authority  to  dischazfe 
the  duties  of  this  office  ad  interim,  and  when  General  Sherman  was  revolring 
in  his  own  mind  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  friend  and  servant  of  the  govenh 
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ment  and  sought  to  inq^^re  why  this  matter  which  the  President  desired  to  test 
and  to  have  his  presence  in  the  controversy  to  enahle  him  to  test,  could  not 
be  tested  by  the  lawyers  alone,  without  bringing  in  a  deposit  of  the  ad  interim 
authority  in  any  officer,  the  President  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  up 
a  case  except  by  such  executive  action  as  should  lay  the  basis  for- judicial  inter- 
ference and  determination.  Then,  in  advance,  the  President  did  not  anticipate 
the  necessity  of  being  driven  to  this  judicial  controveray,  because,  in  the  alter- 
native of  General  Sherman's  accepting  this  trust  thus  reposed  in  him,  the  Pres- 
ident expected  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  thus  by  that  acquiescence  no 
need  would  arise  for  further  controversy  in  court  or  elsewhere.  That  is  the 
condition  of  the  proof  as  it  noit  stands  before  the  Senate,  or  as  we  upon  it 
shall  contend  that  it  now  stands  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  in  regard  to 
what  occurred  bcftween  the  President  and  General  Sherman. 

We  have  alreadj  seen  in  proof  that  General  Thomas  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  21st  of  February  this  designation  to  take  charge  of  the  office  from 
Mr.  Stanton  if  he  retiredt  and  his  report  to  the  President  in  the  first  instance 
of  what  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent  to  an  acquiescence  by  Mr.  Stanton  in 
this  demand  of  the  office  and  its  surrender  to  the '  charge  of  General  Thomas. 
It  has  then  been  shown  in  evidence  that  Greneral  Thomas  was  arrested  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  and  that  before  he  went  into  court  he  communicated  that 
fact  to  the  President  and  received  the  President's  response  that  that  was  as 
they  wished  it  shonld  be,  to  have  the  matter  in  court. 

Now,  we  propose  to  show  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  matter 
then  being  in  court,  (and  which  the  President  had  said  was  according  to  hi^ 
desire,  always  supposing  that  there  was  not  a  retirement  which  rendered  further 
controversy  and  trouble  unnecessary  to  the  parties  and  the  country,)  the  Presi- 
dent did  take  it  up  as  his  controversy  between  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  to 
be  determined  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country  by  the  most  rapid 
method  that  the  law  and  competent  advisers  as  to  the  law  should  permit.  And 
we  are  met  by  the  novelty  of  objection  that  when  the  matter  to  be  proved  is  not 
the  state  of  the  record  between  the  United  States  and  General  Thomas  in  that 
criminal  complaint,  but  the  state  of  facts  as  regards  the  action  and  purpose  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  produce  befoi^  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  for  solemn  judicial  determination  the  matter  in  controversy,  as 
the  record  of  the  criminal  charge  m»de  and  dismissed  does  not  contain  the  name 
and  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  this  behalf  we  cannot  show 
what  did  occur  and  what  was  the  action  of  the  President. 

The  learned  manager  says  it  does  not  appear  by  the  record  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  this  his  controversy  and  attempted  these  objects  and  pursued  this 
purpose.  Certainly  it  does  not ;  and  if  any  lawyer  can  see  how  and  why  and 
in  what  possibletmethod  of  application  in  the  record  of  a  prosecution  of  General 
Thomas  by  the  United  States  for  an  infraction  criminally  of  the  civil  tenure-of- 
office  bill  the  action  of  the  President  should  appear,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
cluded by  some  of  these  suggestions  and  argamrnts  ;  but  still  the  matter  would 
be  wholly  aside  from  the  real  point  of  inquiry  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  mea« 
sore  of  the  proof  that  we  are  able  to  offer  through  this  witness,  as  regards  the 
effect  and  value  of  the  entire  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  as  it  shall  be 
drawn  from  this  witness  and  from  other  witnesses,  and  from  other  forms  of  tes- 
timony. We  stand  here  definitely,  and  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  on  this 
proposition,  that  when  the  alternative,  not  expected  by  the  President,  of  the 
resistance  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  this  form  of  n?signation  or  retirement  demanded  or 
removal  claimed,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  was  presented,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  find  resources  in  the  law,  which  he  had  contemplated  as  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  desired,  but  impossible  without  the  antecedent  proceedings  upon 
which  a  proper  footing  coula  be  gained  in  the  courts,  he  then  did,  with  such 
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promptness  and  sacb  decision,  and  such  clear  and  unequivocal  purpose  as  vill 
be  indicated  in  the  evidence,  assume  immediately  that  service  aod  that  duty; 
and  it  will  appear  that  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  him  for  a  more  rapid 
determination  than  a  quo  warranto  or  an  informatiou  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  war- 
ranto would  permit  being  seized,  it  was  prevented  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Btaoton. 
the  progecutor,  and  of  the  court,  upon  the  movements  of  the  prosecntioc  to  get 
the  case  out  of  court,  as  frivolous  and  unimportant  in  its  proceeding  against  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  and  becoming  formidable  and  offensive  when  it  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  habeas  corpus  to  get  a  prompt 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  to  show  that,  thi^ 
opportunity  being  thus  evaded,  the  Presidetit  proceeded  as  he  might  with 
instruct  ion  a  that  the  only  other  recourse  of  judicial  determination  by  an  infor- 
mation in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  was  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  for  an  opportanitr 
afforded  me  by  the  remarks  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  President  to  deal  a 
moment  with  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  I  premise  that  an  ar^ment  has  been 
founded  to  the  prejudice  of  my  cause  by  a  use  of  remarks  which  I  made,  to 
which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  bearing  upon  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel  which  is  put  forward  here  now  by  the  counsel  who  ha?  just 
sat  down.  I  will  not  be  long.  I  pray  you,  senators,  to  remember  that  I  hare 
never  referred  to  this  argument,  although  it  has  been  a  sort  of  vade  mecum  with 
the  counsel  of  the  defence  ever  since  it  was  delivered.  When  I  was  discosring 
the  obloquy  thrown  upon  Mr.  Stanton  about  his  deserting  his  office  I  said  these 
words: 

To  desert  it  now,  therefore,  would  be  to  imitate  the  treachery  of  hU  accidental  chief.  Bit 
whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  tbe  '*  tenure-of-civil-office  act"  bj  others,  or  aa  re^nit 
others,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  respondent,  is  concluded  upon  it. 

He  permitted  Mr.  Stanton  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  in  spite  of  it,  if  that  o£o0 
were  affected  by  it.  He  suspended  him  under  its  provision ;  he  reported  that  8UspeD««n  to 
the  Senate  with  his  reasons  therefor,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions ;  and  the  Senatt\ 
acting  under  it,  declined  to  concur  with  him,  whereby  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated.  Id  tbe 
weH-known  language  of  the  law,  is  not  the  respondent  estopped  by  bis  solemn  official  acts 
from  denying  the  legality  and  constitutional  propriety  of  Mr.  Stanton's  position  ? 

That  is  all  I  said.  I  never  said,  nor  intended  to  say,  nor  do  the  wordj 
honestly  bear  out  any  man  in  assuming  that  I  said,  that  the  President  was 
estopped  from  trying  his  case  before  the  Senate  of  the  Uniied  States  and 
showing  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  as  was  argued  in  the  opening  ud 
as  has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  since.  I  said  that,  as  between  him  tui 
Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stanton's  position  was  such  that  he  was  estopped  from  deojing 
the  legal  propriety  of  that  position  or  the  constitutional  propriety  of  it ;  aid 
thereupon  it  was  argued  that  I  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  Hoa^ 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  was  estopped  from  trying  his  case  or 
denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  here ;  and  we  have  had  a  learned  ar;^a- 
meut,  starting  from  Coke* and  brought  downward,  to  show  that  the  doGtnDe<>t 
estoppel  did  not  apply  to  the  law.  Who  ever  thought  it  did  ?  I  think  there  is 
only  one  point  where  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  should  apply,  senators,  in  thfi 
case,  and  that  is  that  counsel  should  be  estopped  from  misrepresenting  the  ai^* 
meut  of  their  opponents  and  then  making  an  argument  to  the  prejudice  of  tb(iii. 
That  is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  that  I  want  carried  out  througli 
this  trial. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  President  was  estopped  from  showing  that  he  attempted 
to  put  this  man  forward  as  his  counsel  by  his  declaration  to  General  Thoma-^ 
I  have  only  said  that  the  fact  that  he  spoke  to  Sherman  and  said  to  him,  "  It  i^ 
impossible  to  make  up  a  case,"  shows  that  he  should  not  be  allowed,  after  tbe 
fact,  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  defence  by  calling  this  counsel  iu. 

It  is  asked  what  lawyer  could  suppose  that  it  would  appear  of  record  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  was  engaged  in  this  controversy?    Fair  dealiuff* 
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honeftty  of  parpose*  up/igbtness  of  action,  franknesfl  of  political  position,  would 
have  made  it  apparent.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  employed 
counBel  for  Mr.  Thomas  in  this  case,  should  have  sent  his  counsel  into  court, 
and  they  should  have  there  said:  '*  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  are  appearing  at  the 
instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  great 
constitutional  question  which  he  has  endeavored  to  raise  here,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  want  to  get  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Couri  of  the  United  States."  If 
then  the  chief  justice  of  this  District  had  refused  to  hear  that  case,  thnere  mi^ht 
be  some  ground  for  the  harsh  word  **  evasion'*  which  the  counsel  has  applied  to 
bim,  for  he  says  the  question  was  evaded.  By  whom?  It  must  have  been  by 
the  chief  justice  of  this  District;  for  he  alone  made  the  decision.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Stanton  had  this  case  so  conducted  as  to  evade  this  decision.  The  record 
of  the  court  shows  that  this  man  Thomas  was  discharged  on  the  motion  of  his 
counsel.  If  they  had  not  moved  that  he  be  discharged  I  venture  to  say  he 
would  not  have  been  discharged ;  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  would 
bave  been,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  been.  Now  they 
bave  put  in  the  fact  that  he  was  discharged  at  the  motion  of  his  own  counsel, 
and  they  come  back  to  us  and  tell  us — what?  That  they  want  to  show  through 
Mr.  Cox  that  the  chief  justice  evaded  this  point,  for  nobody  else  made  that  deci- 
sion If  you  allow  Mr.  Cox  to  come  in  and  say  what  the  President  told  him, 
if  you  can  put  in  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Cox,  then  I  suppose  we  shall  pext 
bave  his  declarations  made  to  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Aiken,  and  all  that  class  of 
counsel  whom  the  President  brings  about  him;  and  having  got  them  in,  we 
shall  have  to  bring  before  you  the  chief  justice  to  give  his  account  of  the  matter, 
and  we  shall  have  to  get  up  a  side-bar  issue  to  try  whether  the  proceedings  in 
the  supreme  court  of  this  District  were  regular  or  otherwise.  It  is — I  will  not 
say  designedly — ^but  artistically  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  leading  us  away 
from  the  issue.  We  are  to  go  to  some  other  issue  and  some  other  point,  and  I 
never  have  heard  in  any  court  such  a  proposition. 

A  single  word,  now,  about  this  matter  of  quo  warranto,  A  reasonable  degree 
of  frankness  on  this  question,  I  think,  as  it  is  a  very  plain  one  to  lawyers,  would 
not  harm  anybody.  I  undertake  to  say  that  every  lawyer  knows  that  an 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  cannot  be  prosecuted,  except  in  the 
name  of  the  Attorney  General,  for  any  public  office ;  and  if  any  case  can  be 
found  and  shown  in  this  country  where  it  has  been  prosecuted  differently  I  will 
beg  my  friend's  pardon,  and  that  is  a  thing  I  should  not  like  to  do  upon  this 
qaestion. 

Do  they  say  that  thiB  quo  warranto^  whether  by  Cox  or  Stanbery,  has  ever 
been  presented  to  any  court  ?  No  ;  not  at  all.  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of 
that  writ  of  quo  warranto  until  it  becomes  a  necessity  for  this  defence  ?  Ay, 
and  until  I  put^it  into  that  opening  speech,  which  has  taught  my  friends  so 
much,  if  I  may  take  their  continual  reference  to  it — up  to  that  time  had  we 
ever  heard  of  a  quo  warranto  from  any  source  t  Has  it  ever  been  said  here 
until  since  that  time?  Never,  never.  I  will  not  object  to  any  writ  of  quo 
tcarranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  filed  in  any  court  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  they 
will  show  it  was  filed  before  the  SIst  day  of  February,  or  prepared,  or  that  it 
bas  been  filed  since,  until  this  man  was  impeached.  But  I  want  that  to  come 
from  the  record,  and  not  from  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cox. 

You  may  say,  senators,  that  I  am  taking  too  much  time  upon  this  matter ; 
bat  it  is  really  aiding  you,  because  if  you  open  this  sort  of  declaration  from  the 
President  he  can  keep  the  trial  going  on*^m  now  until  next  July,  ay,  and 
from  next  July  until  the  following  March,  precisely  as  his  defenders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  threatened  they  would  if  we  carried  on  this  impeach* 
ment.  "Forewarned,  forearmed,''  senators.  His  defenders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  were  arguing  this  matte]>--it  has  gone  into  history— 
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said,  "You  may  impeach  him,  bat  if  70a  do  we  will  make  70a  take  all  the  fbnv, 
and  hit)  official  life  will  be  ended  before  70u  can  get  throogh  the  fonns  of 
impeachment ;  we  will  protract  it  till  next  March."  That  was  the  threat,  and 
then,  in  pursuance  of  that  threat,  although  7onr  summons  required  him  to  file 
his  answer  on  the  da7  of  appearance,  as  ever7  other  summons  did,  he  came  into 
this  Senate  and  asked  for  fort7  da7S.  He  got  ten.  He  then  first  asked  for 
dela7,  so  that  fort7-three  da7s  have  been  expended  since  he  ought  to  have  filed 
his  answer  b7  the  order,  and  thirt7-three  since  he  actually  filed  it,  and  of  tboee 
but  six  on  the  part  of  the  managers  have  been  expended  on  the  trial,  and  bat  s 
part  of  six  have  been  expended  on  the  trial  b7  the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  and 
the  rest,  twent7-odd  working  da7S,  with  the  whole  countr7  pausing  while  this 
is  going  on,  with  murders  going  on  through  the  southern  countr7  unreboked, 
twent7-odd  da7s'have  been  used  up  in  lenit7  to  him  and  his  counsel,  and  now 
we  are  asked  to  go  into  entirel7  a  side-bar  issue.  It  is  neither  relevant,  in  mj 
judgment,  nor  competent  under  an7  legal  ralci  and  if  it  were  here  it  could  hm 
no  effect. 

Mr.  Ferry.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for  the 
President.     I  send  it  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretar7  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  tibe 
senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Secretar7  read  it,  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  President  propose  to  contradict  or  vary  the  st-atement  of  the  docket 
entries  produced  by  them  to  the  effect  that  Gteneral  Thomas  was  discharged  by  Chief  Jostiea 
Cartter  on  the  motion  of  the  defendants  counsel  T 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  will  respond  to  the  question  of  the  senator 
that  the  counsel  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  contradict  anything  which  appesis 
on  the  docket  entries.  The  evidence  which  we  offer  of  the  employment  br  the 
President  of  this  professional  gentleman  for  the  purposes  indicated  is  entirely 
consistent  with  everything  that  appears  on  the  docket.  This  is  evidence,  not 
of  declarations,  as  the  senator  must  perceive,  but  of  acts,  because  it  is  well  set- 
tled, as  all  lawvers  know,  that  there  may  be  verbal  acts  as  well  as  other  bodilv 
acts,  and  a  verbal  act  is  as  much  capable  of  proof  as  a  physical  act  of  a  difiereot 
quality  or  character.  Now,  an  employment  for  a  particular  purpose  of  an  agent, 
whether  professional  or  otherwise,  is  an  act,  and  may  always  be  proved  vaUaf 
quantum  by  the  only  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  namely,  what  was  wud 
by  the  party  in  order  to  create  that  employment,  and  that  is  what  we  desire  to 
prove  on  this  occasion. 

The  dismissal  of  General  Thomas,  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which 
appears  on  the  docket,  was  entirely  "subsequent  to  all  these  proceedings,  and  ve 
shall  show  that  that  motion  was  made  and  that  dismissal  took  place  after  it  had 
become  certain  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cox  and  his  associate  counsel  that  it  was  of 
no  use  further  to  follow  or  endeavor  to  follow  these  proceedings. 

As  to  the  argument,  or  rather  the  remarks,  which  have  been  addressed  bjthe 
honorable  manager  to  the  St^nate,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me,  however  pertinent  they  may  be,  that  they  require  any  reply. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  fa 
a  moment,  and  I  must  ask  the  members  of  this  body  to  pass  upon  what  ▼« 
regard  to  be  the  real  question  involved  in  the  objection  which  has  been  inter- 
posed to  the  testimony  now  offered  by  the  counsel  foribe  respondent 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issoed 
an  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  .the  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War.  On  that  saYne  day  he  issued  a  letter  of  authority  t« 
Lorenzo  Thomas  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  War  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim*  The 
articles,  based  upon  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of- office  act,  are  founded  npoo 
these  two  acts  of  the  President  on  the  21st  day  of  February.    The  counsel  (or 
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* 
the  respondeDt  now  propose  to  break  the  force  of  those  acts  and  that  violation 
uf  the  law  by  showing  that  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  after  the  fact,  the 
President  employed  an  attorney  to  raise  in  the  courts  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 

Now,  1  snbmit  to  this  honorable  body  that  no  act,  no  declaration  of  the  Pres- 
ident made  after  the  fact  can  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
intent  with  which  he  acted.  And  upon  this  question  of  intent  let  me  direct 
your  minds  to  this  consideration :  the  issuing  of  the  orders  referied  to  consti- 
tute the  body  of  the  crime  with  which  the  President  stands  charged.  Did  he 
purposely  and  wilfully  issue  an  order  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  ?  Did 
he  purposely  and  wilfully  issue  an  order  appointing  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary 
of  War  ad  inierim  ?  If  he  did  thus  issue  the  orders,  the  law  raises  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilty  intent,  and  no  act  done  by  the  President  after  these  orders 
Were  issued  can  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  that  intent.  The 
orders  themselves  were  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  tenure-of-office  act. 
Being  in  violation  of  that  act,  they  constitute  an  offence  under  and  by  virtue 
of  its  provisions,  and  the  offence  thus  being  established  must  stand  upon  the 
intent  which  controlled  the  action  of  the  President  at  the  time  that  he  issued 
the  orders.  If,  after  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  President  became  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  best  to  attempt  by  some  means  to  secure  a  decision  of  the  court  upon  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-office 
act,  it  caiinot  avail  him  in  this  case.  We  are  inquiring  as  to  the  intent  which 
controlled  and  directed  the  action  of  the  President  at  the  time  the  act  was 
done ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  that  intent,  either  by  proof  or  by  pre- 
sumption of  law,  no  subsequent  act  can  interfere  with  it  or  remove  from  him 
the  responsibility  which  the  law  places  upon  him  because  of  the  act  done. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice. and  Senators,  we  have  here  the  oft-repeated 
argument  that  the  crime  against  the  act  of*Gongress  was  complete  by  the  papers 
drawn  and  delivered  by  the  President ;  that  the  law  presumes  that  those  papers 
were  made  with  the  intent  that  appears  on  their  face,  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  a 
violation  of  that  act ;  and  as  that  would  be  enough  in  an  indictment  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  affect  him  with  a  punishment,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  of  six  cents  fine,  so  by  peremptory  necessity  it  becomes  in  this 
court  a  complete  and  perfect  crime  under  the  Constitution,  which  must  require 
his  removal  from  office,  and  that  anything  beyond  the  intent  that  the  papers 
should  accomplish  what  they  tend  to  accomplish  is  not  the  subject  of  inquiry 
here.  WeU,  it  is  the  subject  of  imputation  in  the  articles ;  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  imputation  in  the  arguments ;  it  is  the  subject,  and  the  only  subject,  that 
gives  gravity  to  this  trial,  aud  there  was  a  purpose  of  injury  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  the  public  safety  in  this  proceeding. 

Now,  we  seek  to  put  this  prosecution  in  its  proper  place  on  this  point,  and  to 
show  that  our  intent  was  no  violence,  no  interruption  of  the  public  service,  no 
seizure  of  the  military  appropriations,  nothing  but  the  purpose  by  this  move- 
ment either  to  procure  Mr.  Stanton's  retirement,  as  was  desired,  or  to  have  the 
necessary  footing  for  judicial  proceedings.  If  this  evidence  is  excluded,  then, 
when  you  come  to  the  summing  up  of  this  cause,  you  must  take  the  crime  of 
the  dimensions  and  of  the  completeness  that  is  here  avowed,  and  I  shall  be 
entitled  before  this  court  and  before  this  country  to  treat  this  accusation  as  if 
the  article  had  read  that  he  issued  that  order  for  Mr.  Stanton's  retirement,  and 
that  direction  to  General  Thomas  to  take  charge  ad  inierim,  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  raising  a  case  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  between  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress ;  and  if  such  an  article 
had  been  produced  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  submitted  to  the  Senate 
it  would  have  been  a  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  country. 
»    The  gentlemen  shall  not  make  their  arguments  and  escape  from  them  at  the 
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same  breath.  I  offer  this  evidence  to  prove  that  the  whole  purpose  and  intat 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  aedon  in  reference  to  the  occilpaiicj 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  had  this  extent  and  no  more :  to  obtaio  a 
peaceable  delivery  of  that  trust  from  one  holding  it  at  pleasure  to  the  Chi^ 
Executive,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that  peaceable  retirement,  to  have  a  case  for 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  ii  the  evideu^  u 
excluded  you  must  treat  every  one  of  these  articles  as  if  the  intent  were  limited 
to  an  open  averment  in  the  articles  themselves  that  the  intent  of  the  Presideot 
was  such  as  I  propose  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  simply  to  read  an  anthoritj 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  a  quo  warranto,  I  read  from  5  Wheaton's  Beporti, 
page  291,  the  case  of  Wall^ice  vs,  Anderson :  « 

Error  to  the  circait  court  of  Ohio. 

This  was  an  information  for  a  quo  warranto,  brought  to  try  the  title  of  the  defendant  to  the 
office  of  principal  surveyor  of  the  Virginia  military  bounty  lands  north  of  the  tits  Ohist 
and  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami.  The  defendant  had  been  appointed  to  the 
office  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  continued  to  exercise  its  duties  until  th^year  1818,  dmic^ 
all  which  time  his  official' acts  were  recognized  by  the  United  States.  In  that  year  be  wis 
removed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  and  the  plaintiff  appointed  in  his  plaoe. 
The  writ  was  brought,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  to  try  the  title  to  tne  office,  waiving  all 
questions  of  form  and  of  iurisdiction.  •••••• 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  a  writ  of  ^0  warrmtt 
could  not  be  maintained  except  at  the  instance  of  the  govemmdbt ;  and  as  this  writ  was  iatsted 
by  a  private  individual,  without  the  authority  of  the  government,  it  could  not  be  sostaio^, 
whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  person  claiming  to  exercise  the  oEs 
in  question.     The  information  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Mr.  GuiiTis.  I  wish  to  remark,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  reference  to  that  antbor- 
ity,  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  law  in  this  District,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all 
the  States,  and  certainly  is  the  law  in  Englajid,  that  there  can  he  no  irrit  of  qm 
warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  such  a*  writ,  except  in  behalf  of  the 
puhlic.  But  what  officer  is  to  represent  the  puhlic,  in  whose  name  the  infonoa- 
tion  is  to  be  filed,  of  course  depends  upon  the  particular  statutes  applicable  to 
the  case.  These  statutes,  as  lawyers  know,  difi^r  in  the  different  States.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  all  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  Stat^,  in 
the  circuit  and  district  courts,  are  taken  by  the  district  attorneys  in  their  ovb 
names  ;  all  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  Supreme  Coart  are 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  name.  In  all  cases  of  these  public  pro- 
ceedings they  are  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  What  partic- 
ular officer  shall  represent  the  United  States  depends  on  the  coart  where  tb^ 
proceeding  is  bad.  Now,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Cox,  we  expect  to  show  an  appli- 
cation by  Mr.  Cox  to  the  district  attorney  to  obtain  his  signature  to  the  prop^ 
information  and  the  obtaining  of  that  signature. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President  offer  to  provr 
that  the  witness,  Mr.  Cox,  was  employed  pi^ofessionally  by  the  President  in  tk 
presence  of  General  Thomas  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  had 
been  commenced  against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  jadidaDr 
the  question  of  Mr.  St-anton's  legal  right  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary for  the  Department  of  War  against  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  wlso 
in  reference  to  obtaining  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  for  the  same  purpose,  and  tbfj 
state  that  they  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by  evidence  of  what  was  done  bj 
the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment.  The  first  article  of  impeacb- 
ment,  which  may,  perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  re^t 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  after  charging  that  '^Andrew  Johnson,  President  d 
the  United  States,''  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  issued  the  order 
which  has  been  so  frequently  read  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  proceeds : 

"  Whicb  order  was  unlawfully  issued  with  intent  then  and  tbere  to  violate  the  actentitkj 
'An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'  "  &c. 

The  article  charges,  first,  that  the  act  was  done  nnlawMly,  and  then  it 
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charges  that  it  was  done  with  intent  to  accomplish  a  certain  result.  That  intent 
the  President  denies,  and  it  is  to  establish  that  denial  bj  proof  that  the 
Chief  Justice  understands  this  eridence  now  to  be  offered.  It  is  evidence  of 
an  attempt  to  employ  counsel  by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  General 
Thomas.  It  is  the  evidence  so  far  of  a  fact ;  and  it  may  be  evidence  also  of 
declarations  connected  with  that  fact.  This  fact  and  these  declarations,  which 
the  Chief  Justice  understands  to  be  in  the  nature  of  facts,  he  thinks  are  admis- 
sible in  evidence.  The  Senate  has  already,  upon  a  former  occasion,  decided  by 
a  solemn  vote  that  evidence  of  the  declarations  by  the  President  to  General 
Thomas  and  by  General  Thomas  to  the  President,  after  this  order  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  were  admissible  in  evidence.  It  has  also  admitted  evidence  of  the 
same  effect  on  the  22d,  offered  by  the  honorable  ;manager6.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  evidence  now  offered  comes  within  the  principle  of  those  decis- 
ions ;  and,  as  the  Chief  Justice  has  already  had  occasion  to  say,  he  thinks  that 
the  principle  of  those  decisions  is  right,  and  that  they  are  decisions  which  are 
proper  to  be  made  by  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  high  capacity  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  and  composed,  as  it  is,  of  lawyers  and  gentlemen  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  business  transactions  of  life  and  entirely  competent  to  judge 
of  the  weight  of  any  evidence  which  may  be  submitted.  He  therefore 
holds  the  evidence  to  be  admissible,  but  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate, 
if  desired. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  a  vote  upon  the  question,  sir,  by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oraered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  29,  nays 
21 ;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Corbett,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessen- 
den.  Fowler,  FreliDgfaavscn,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of 
Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  ratterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bniTf  Sherman,  Spragae,  Sumner,.  Trambiill,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkllnsr,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates — ^21. 

Not  yoting — ^Messrs.  Cole,  Conness,  Henderson,  and  Wade— 4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  evidence  offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President 
to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Will  yon  now  answer  what  occurred  between 
the  P^resident,  General  Thomas,  and  yourself,  on  that  occasion  ? 

A.  In  referring  to  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  the  President  stated  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  refused  to  surrender  pos- 
session of  the  Department  to  General  Thomas,  and  that  he  desired  the  necessary 
legal  proceedings  to  be  instituted  without  delay  to  test  General  Thomas's  right 
to  the  office  and  to  put  him  in  possession.  I  inquired  if  the  Attorney  General 
was  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  whether  I  should  consult  with  him.  He  stated 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  been  very  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  had  not  had  time  to  look  into  the  authorities,  but  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I 
would  confer  with  him.  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  stated  that  I  would  examine^ 
the  subject  immediately,  and  soon  after  took  leave. 

Q.  When  you  left  did  you  leave  the  President  and  General  Thomas  there  1 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  left  7 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  I  was  there  more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  lefk  home 
about  five  o'clock,  I  think,  in  a  carriage.     I  was  admitted  immediately. 

Q.  State  now  anything  which  you  did  subsequently  in  consequence  of  this 
employment  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Does  the  presiding  officer  rule  that  anything  that  Mr. 
Cox  did  afterward  tends  to  show  the  President's  intent  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  considers  it  within  the  principle  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Witness.  After  reflecting  upon  tbe  subject,  sapposing  t!)at  the  Pnei- 
dent's  desire  was  to  have  the  questions  in  controversy 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  take  it  the  witness's  suppositions  are  not  to  go  in, 
are  they,  Mr.  President  1 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  8tate  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  view  of  which  he  was  acting. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  never  heard  of  any  man's  euppoBition  being  pat  in 
before. 

The  Witness.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  your  "conclusions!"  The  witness  is  aaked 
what  did  he  do,  not  what  his  conclusions  were. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  an  act  for  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  important  act  foralavjer, 
to  c&me  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  It  may  or  may  not  be. 

The  Witness.  I  am  stating  what  course  I  determined  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  the  witness  did  is  the  only  thing  inquired  about, 
and  I  wish  him  kept  to  that. 

.N[r.  Curtis.  One  thing  was  that  he  came  to  a  conclusion.  I  want  to  know 
wh^t  that  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  I  object  to  the  conclusion,  and  should  like  to  have  the 
ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  upon  that. 

The  Witness.  On  Monday 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish  to  have  that  settled. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  that  the  witness  may 
state  his  conclusions ;  but  he  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  desired. 
[After  a  pause,  to  the  witness.]     Go  on. 

The  Witness.  The  proceeding  by  quo  warranto  being  a  very  tedious  ooe, 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  even  a  year,  and  Geneni 
Thomas  having  been  arrested  for  a  violation  of  the  tenure-of-office  act.  I  tboa^t 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  was  in  the  first  instance-^— 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  object  now  to  his  thoughts.    Stop  somewhere. 

The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  State  your  conclusions. 

The  Witness.  I  determined  then  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  in  the  ease 
of  General  Thomas.  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Attorney  General  on 
Monday  morning 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  To  proceed  how  ? 

A.  To  proceed  before  the  examining  judge  in  that  case,  (as  I  was  about  to 
explain,)  if  the  Case  was  in  proper  condition  for  it,  by  applying  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  hahe€u  corpus,  so  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  return*  of  the  writ,  could  examine  and  see  whether 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  These  are  not  acts  that  are  now  being  given,  Mr. 
President.  They  are  thoughts  and  conclasions  and  reasonings  of  Uiis  partj, 
what  he  would  do  if  something  else  happened.     I  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  supposes  that  the  counsel  employed 
by  the  President  may  state  what  course  he  pursued,  and  why  he  pursued  iL 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  think  he  can  put  in  his  own  determinations  aod 
reasonings  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  In  reference  to  that  matter,  yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  would  like  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  that 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  put  the  question  they  addrws 
to  the  witness  in  writing,  if  any  senator  desires  the  judgment  of  the  Soiatc;  if 
not,  the  witness  will  proceed. 


Mr.  Thayer.  I  as 


£ 


Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  the  question  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  so  that  we 
may  understand  it. 
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The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  queetion  to  writing. 
The  question  propounded  to  the  witness  by  the  counsel  for  the' respondent 
was  read,  as  follows  : 

State  what  conclusions  jon  arrived  at  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
instractions  given  you  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  not  what  I  objected  to,  Mr.  President,  and 
asked  to' have  a  ruling  upon.  Conclusions  'I  did  not  object  to.  I  objected  to 
his  putting  in  his  thoughts  and  his  reasonings  by  which  he  came  to  his  conclu- 
sions. What  he  did  was  one  thing;  what  he  thought,  and  what  he  determined, 
and  what  he  wished,  and  what  he  hoped,  depend  so  much  on  the  state  ot  his 
nnnd,  whether  he  was  loyally  or  disloyally  disposed  to  the  government,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  competent 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  direct  the  witness  to  confine 
himself  to  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  and  the  steps  which  he  took. 

The  WiT.NESS.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  mont  expedi- 
tions way  of  raising  the  questions  in  controversy  before  the  Supreme  Court  was 
to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  General  Thomas's  case  was  in  proper 
shape  for  that,  I  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  Attorney  General  on  Monday 
morning,  and  this  course  met  with  his  approval.  I  then  proceeded  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  counsel  whom  General  Thomas  had  engaged  to  act  in  his 
defence  in  the  first  instance. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Washington.  In  order,  however,  to  procure  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  was  necessary 
that  the  commitment  should  be  made  by  a  court,  and  not  by  a  judge  at  cham-  I 
bers  or  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  whereas  General  Thomas  had  been  arrested  and 
partially  examined  before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  chambers,  and  had  been  held  to  appear  for  further  exami- 
nation on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  February.  On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  the 
criminal  court  was  opened,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  chief  justice  presiding,  and 
he  announced  that  he  would  then  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  case  against 
General  Thomas. 

Mr.  Manager  But£BR.  I  have  the  honor  to  object  now,  Mr.  President,  to  any 
proceedings  of  any  description  in  court  being  proved  other  than  by  the  record 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  the  witness  to  state  what  he  did  in  court.  It  may  have 
resulted  in  a  record,  or  it  may  not  have  resulted  in  a  record.  Until  we  know 
what  he  did  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  would  result  in  a  record  or  not.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  ever  got  in^  a  court  where  there  could  be  a  record.  It  may 
have  been  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  it  into  a  court  where  there  could  be  a 
record. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  I  call  the  attention  of  you,  Mr.  President  and  - 
the  Senators,  to  the  ingenuousness  of  that  speech.    The  witness  has  exactly 
testified  that  the  court  had  opened,  and  was  going  on  to  say  what  was  done  in 
court,  what  Chief  Justice  Cartter  announced  in  court,  in  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  the  honorable  manager  will  give  way  for  a  moment,  I  say— 
I  intended  to  be  so  understood  before^that  here  was  the  chief  justice*  pf  the 
District  sitting  in  a  magisterial  capacity ;  he  also,  as  Mr.  Cox  has  said,  was 
there  holding  the  criminal  court.  Now,  we  desire  to  prove  that  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  Mr.  Cox  to  get  this  case  transferred  from  the  chief  justice  in  his 
capacity  of  a  magistrate  into  and  before  the  criminal  court,  and  we  wish  to 
show  what  Mr.  Cox  did  in  order  to  obtain  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  then,  I  again  say  that  we  have  found  that  we 
have  got  into  court  and  the  record  has  been  produced  here.    The  witness  him- 
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self  has  said  that  Chief  Justice  Oartter  announced  that  be  was  goiog  to  op?a 
the  court.  Now,  if  the  Senate  want  to  trv  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  and  wbeth 
he  has  done  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  only  desire  that  he  should  have  connsel  hm 
to  defend  him.  1  never  hefore  heard  the  proceedings  of  a  court  or  a  magkiiatt 
sitting  in  a  case  undertaken  to  he  proved  in  a  tribunal  where  be  vras  notos 
trial  by  the  declarations  of  the  counsel  of  the  criminal  who  got  beat«o,  or  wk 
succeeded,  either. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Sec* 
ate.     Counsel  will  please  reduce  the  question  to  writing. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing  was  read  by  the  Secretaiy,  v 
follows : 

What  did  joa  do  toward  getting  oat  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  emplojment  of  tJ'^ 
President  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  not  the  question  we  have  heen  debating a^ 
all.  I  wish  the  proprieties  of  the  place  would  allow  me  to  characterize  tluit  a 
I  think  it  ought  to  be ;  but  that  was  not  the  question  we  were  debating.  I  mtde 
an  objection,  Mr.  President,  that  the  witness  should  not  state  what  took  pUc« 
in  court,  and  now  they  put  a  general  question  which  evades  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Our  general  question  is  intended  to  draw  oat  what  took  place 
in  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Then  we  object. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Very  well;  that  wo  understand.  We  de  not  wish  to  be  char- 
acterized about  it,  though. 

The  Chirp  Justice.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  qae#tioii  ii 
admissible 

Mr.  GrRiMBS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  wish  to  have  the  question  reported  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows  : 

What  did  you  do  towards  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  emplojmeot  ^'^ 
President  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  wish  that  the  statement  of  counsel  may  be  added t* 
that,  "  this  being  intended  to  ask  what  the  witness  did  in  court." 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  covers  what  he  did  everywhere,  which  includes  "in  court." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  another  change. 

Mr.  Evarts.  No  change  whatever.  The  question  has  been  read  three  tiiiH*. 
It  is  intended  to  call  out  what  the  witness  did  toward  getting  out  a  writ  «* 
habeas  corpus,  and  it  covers  what  he  did  in  court,  which  was  the  very  place  i9 
doit. 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  any  change  or  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  question  we  ^^ 
not  wish  to  have  any  equivocation  about  the  word  "  court,"  because  that  nwj 
have  a  double  meaning.  What  was  done  or  attempted  to  be  done  was  before  tbe 
magistrate ;  we  meant  by  that  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  A  judge  or  magistrate  sitting  judicially,  which  u  tbe 
court  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  "Sitting  judicially," but  not  as  a  court. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  once  more. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

What  did  jou  do  toward  getting  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  emplojineDt  of  tb^ 
President  1 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  state  that  my  friend  from  Mi?- 
Bouri  [Mr.  Henderson]  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  Scdak 
to-day.     He  wished  me  to  make  that  announcement. 

The  call  of  the  roll  havinrg  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced— vci*. 
27  ;'  nays,  23 ;  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolitlle,  Peswinta,  Fo^H 
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FrelingliiiTten,  Orimes,  Hendricks,  Johneon,  McCreeiy,  Morrill  of  Mslno,  Morgan,  Norton^ 
nutenen  of  New  Hampshite,  Patterwm  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sanbbnry,  Sherman,  Spra^^ne, 
Samner,  Tnimball,  Van  Winkle,  Tickers,  and  Willej — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
FeriT,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stew- 
art, Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 23. 

Not  voTiKG^MesBTs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Henderson,  and  Wade~4. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  qnestion  to  be  admiseible. 

Mr.  017RTI8,  (to  the  witness.)  State  now,  Mr.  Gox,  what  yon  did  in  order  to 
obtain  a  writ  of  habeas  corpui,  pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the  President  t 

A.  When*the  chief  justice  announced  that  he  would  proceed  as  an  examin- 
ing judge  to  investigate  the  case  of  General  Thomas,  and  not  as  holding  court, 
our  first  application  to  him  was  to  adjourn  the  investigation  into  the  criminal 
court  thai  in  session,  in  order  to  have  the  action  of  that  court.  After  some 
little  discussion  this  request  was  refused.  Our  next  effort  was  to  have  General 
Thomas  committed  to  prison,  in  order  that  we  might  apply  to  that  court  for  a 
kaSeas  carpus,  and  upon  his  being  remanded  by  that  court,  if  that  should  be 
done,  we  might  follow  up  the  application  by  one  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  counsel  who  represented  the  government,  Messrs.  Car- 
penter and  Riddle,  applied  to  the  judge  then  for  a  postponement  of  the 
examinations- 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.  Does  this  also  include  what  was 
done  by  the  other  people  there  1 

The  Chibp  Juhticb.  It  is  an  aceount  of  the  general  transaction,  as  the 
Chief  Jifttice  conceives,  and  comes  within  the  rule.    The  witness  will  proceed. 
The  WiTNBSS.  The  chief  justice  having  indicated  an  intention  to  postpone 
the  examination,  we  directea  (general  Thomas  to  decline  giving  any  bail  fbr 
further  appearance,  and  to  surrender  himself  into  custody,  and  announce  to  the 
ju4ge  that  he  was  in  custody,  and  then  presented  to  the  criminal  court  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ^of  habeas  corpus.    The  counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that 
General  Thomas  could  not  put  himself  into  custody,  and  they  did  not  desire 
that  he  should  be  detained  in  custody.    The  chief  justice  also  declared  that  he 
would  not  restrain  General  Thomas  of  his  liberty^  and  would  not  hold  him  or 
allow  him  to  be  held  in  custody.     Supposing  that  he  must  either  be  committed 
or  finally  discharged,  we  then  claimed  that  he  be  discharged,  not  supposing  that 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  -would  consent  to  it,  and  supposing  that  would 
bring  about  his  commitment,  and  that  we  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  habeas  corpus.    They  made  no  objection,  however,  to  his  final  dis- 
chai^,  and  accordingly  the  chief  justice  did  discharge  him.     Immediately  after 
that  I  went,  in  company  with  the  counsel  whom  he  had  employed,  Mr.  Merrick, 
to  the  President's  house,  and  reported  our  proceedings  and  the  result  to  the 

President.    He  then  urged  us  to  proceed 

Mn  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  Shall  we  have  another  interview 
with  the  President  put  in,  Mr.  President  1 

The  Chibf  Justice,  (to  the  witness.)  What  date  was  this  f 
The  WiTNBSS.  On  the  26th,  immediately  after  the  proceeding  before  the 
judge. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  propose  to  show  that,  having  made  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  &ilure  of  this  attempt,  he  then  received  from  the  President  otliter 
inetriictions  upon  this  subject  to  rollow  up  the  attempt  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Manager  BrNGBAM.  Do  I  understand — I  ask  for  infbrmatioii  of  the  coun- 
sel— that  this  interview  with  the  President  was  on  the  26th  ? 
The  WiTNBSS.  It  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Two  days  after  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 
Mr.  Curtis.  Tes. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham   Two  days  after  he  was  presented  here  ? 
39  IP 
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Mr.  Curtis.  YeB. 

Mr.  Manager  Bikoham.  And  70a  are  asking  for  the  President's  dedaFatittti 
after  he  was  arraigned  here  for  this  crime  to  prove  his  innocence  t  We  aak  tk 
vote  of  the  Senate  on  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  ask  for  declarations,  Mr.  Manager ;  we  ask  for  aete. 

Mr.  Manager  Binoham .  Acts  consisting  in  words  two  days  after  his  arraign- 
ment at  this  har.     We  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  qaestion. 

Mjr.  Yat£S.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  this  qaeedoo. 

The  Chi  BP  Justice.  The  Chief  Jastice  thinks  this  evidence  inoompetot 
The  declarations  of  parties • 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  will  yon  allow  ns  to  say  a  word? 

The  Chirf  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Evarts.  If  it  is  to  tarn  on  that  point,  which  has  not  been  discufied  in 
immediate  reference  to  this  question,  we  desire  to  be  heard.  The  offer  w)^ 
the  Chief  Jastice  and  senators  will  remember  was  read,  and  upon  whiek^ 
vote  of  the  Senate  was  taken  for  admission,  included  the  efforts  to  have  Akaheet 
corpus  proceeding  taken,  and  also  the  efforts  to  have  a  quo  warranto.  The  rea- 
sons why,  and  the  time  at  which,  and  the  circuibstances  under  which  the  kabm 
corpus  effort  was  made,  and  its  termination,  have  been  given.  Thereopoo  the 
efforts  were  attempted  at  the  quo  warranto.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  that  tk« 
President  gave  these  instructions.  We  suppose  it  is  covered  by  the  raliag 
already  maide. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  A  single  word,  sir.  The  witness  has  informed  the 
court  that  it  was  not  done  before  because  such  a  proceeding  could  not  bthrongbt 
to  a  decision  under  a  year.  The  President  was  going  to  be  impeadied  in  tbe 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  so  he  started  a  proceeding,  if  we  are  to  belicTi 
this  offer,  which  was  to  have  a  conclusion  a  year  hence ! 

The  Chirp  Justice.  The  Chief  Jastice  may  have  misappreh^ided  the  into- 
tion  of  the  Senate;  but  he  understands  their  ruling  to  be  in  substanoetkb: 
that  acts  in  respect  to  the  attempt  and  intention  of  the  President  to  obtain  a  1^ 
decision,  commencing  on  the  22d  of  February,  may  be  pursued  to  the  l^timfie 
termination  of  that  particular  transaction ;  and,  therefore,  the  Senate  Ins  nWi 
that  Mr.  Cox,  the  witness,  may  go  on  and  testify  until  that  particular  tnxatt' 
tion  came  to  a  close.  Now,  the  offer  is  to  prove  conversations  with  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  termination  of  that  effort  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  at 
Columbia.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  think  that  is  within  the  intent  of  tk 
Senate ;  but  he  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate.  Senators*  you  who  iR 
of  the  opinion  that  this  testimony  should  be  received  will  pleajse  say  "ajf 
those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  *<no."  (Putting  the  question.)  The  queatioBtt 
determined  in  the  negative.    The  evidence  is  not  received. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Cox,  after  you  had  reported  to  the  Pres:- 
dent  in  the  manner  you  have  already  stated,  did  you  take  any  further  step,  dii 
you  do  any  further  act  in  reference  to  raising  the  question  of  the  constitatiQn«li*f 
of  the  tenure-of-office  act } 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Wait.  If  what  the  President  did  himself,  after  h 
was  impeached,  after  the  26th  of  February,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence,  I  i* 
not  see  that  what  his  counsel  did  for  him  may  be.    That  is  only  one  stefvfartliei 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  put  the  question,  Mr.  Cle^ 
Justice. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  was  put  and  I  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  has  not  been  reduced  to  writing: 

The  Chirf  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  reduce  iheir  qoestios 
to  writing. 

The  qaestion  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the  Seeretvyt  i-* 
follows: 

After  70a  had  reported  to  the  Preddeat  the  result  of  yoor  efforts  to  obtsin  a  writ  flf  kd^ 
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cprpiit,  did  yon  do  vay  act  in  pmsaanoe  of  the  original  instnictionB  70a  had  received  from 
the  Preaideot  on  Saturday,  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  the  office ;  and  if 
so,  state  what  the  acts  were  ? 

The  Chibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  question  is  inadmis- 
sible within  the  last  vote  of  the  Senate ;  but  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate 
if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr  Chief  Jastice,  I  should  like  to  have  that  question  put 
to  the  Senate ;  I  think  it  a  different  one — > — 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  No  debate  is  allowable.  Does  the  senator  desire  the 
▼ote  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  f 

Mr.  DooLJTTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  question  will  be  read  again. 

The  Secretary  read  the  last  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  tbe  respondent. 

Mr.  Shbrman.  NoW|  I  should  like  to  have  the  fifth  article  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  article  of  the  impeachment,  the  reading  of  which 
is  called  for  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  article  five,  as  follows  : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uuited  States,  nnmindfiil  of  the  high  duties 
of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Wasbiupfton,  in  the  District  of  Coluinbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire 
with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  unknown, 
to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
taki  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully 
attempt  to  prevent  Ed\%in  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  holding 
BHid  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  ana 
there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  Chief  Justice  will  inquire  of  the  counsel  for  the 
President  whether  they  understand  the  question  to  be  applicable  to  that  article  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  certainly  do. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  it  asked  with  a  view  to  obtain  evidence  bearing 
upon  that  article  of  the  impeachment  ? 

Mr.  EvART9.  Yes,  any  article  whatever  that  indicates  as  part  of  his  intent 
or  within  any  time  alleged  to  be  with  an  unlawful  purpose.  We  propose  to  show 
the  lawful  and  peaceful  purpose. 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  President,  if  proper  I  shonld  like  to  have  the  first  question 
addressed  to  the  witness  on  the  stand  read  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  upon  which  the  ruling  has  just  taken 
place  ? 

Mr.  HowR.  No,  the  offer  to  prove.    I  should  like  to  have  that  read  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  offer  which  was  made  by  the  counsel,  and  which 
the  Senate  admitted,  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cox  was  emplojed  profeosionally  by  the  President  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Thomas,  to  take  such  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  that  had  been  com- 
menced against  against  General  Thomas  as  would  be  effectual  to  raise  judicially  the  ques 
tion  of  Mr.  Stanton's  legal  right  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  agamst  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  also  in  reference  to  obtaining  a 
writ  of  quo' warranto  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  shall  expect  to  follow  up  this  proof  by 
evidence  of  what  was  done  by  the  witness  in  pursuance  of  the  above  employment. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  discussion  and  the  rnling  of  the  Chief  Justice  in 
respect  to  that  question  was  in  reference  to  the  first  article  of  tbe  impeachment. 
Nothing  had  been  said  about  the  fifth  article  in  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the 
Chief  Justice  recollects.  The  qnestion  is  now  asked  with  reference  to  the  fifth 
article  and  the  intent  alleged  in  that  article  to  conspire.  Ttie  Chief  Justice 
thinks  it  is  admissible  with  that  view  under  the  ruling  upon  the  first  offer.  He 
will,  however,  put  the  qnestion  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  CoNNESS.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  is  asked. 
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The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Benator  from  Oatifon^  asks  tbr  &e  rote  of  ^ 
Senate.  Senators,  70a  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  tihe  question  is  admisaible, 
and  shall  be  put  to  the  witness,  will  say  ay 

Mr.  Howard  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  fifth  article.  I  was  not  in  when 
it  was  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fifth  article,  as  follows  : 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  nnmmdfiil  of  the  bigh  duties 
of  his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  Slst  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1668,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  did  nnlawfdlly  conspire 
with  one  Lorenso  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  BppxesentatiTeB  unknown, 
to  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled,  **  An  act  rsguiattng  the  teame  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867 ;  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  nnlawfidly 
attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.^  Stanton,  then  and  there  beinff  Secretary  for  the  Depaitmeafc  « 
War,  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States^  from  boldins 
said  office,  whereby  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  aaa 
there  commit,  and  was  g^lty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  question  proposed  to 

be  put  to  the  witness. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

After  von  had  reported  to  the  President  the  result  of  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  writ  of  Aafes* 
C4frpu8f  did  you  do  any  other  act  in  pursuance  of  the  original  instructions  yon  had  Teceived 
from  the  President  on  Saturday  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  continue  in  the  office ; 
and,  if  so,  state  what  the  acts  were  f 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeaa,  27  ;  naya,  23 ;  A 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowkc, 
Qrimes,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Norton,  I^tteraea 
of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Sanlsbury,  Sherman,  Spragoe,  Soauwr, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds, 
Ferry,  Frelin|huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  SaoH 
sey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 23. 

x^oT  VOTING — Messrs.  Cole,  Corbett,  Henderson,  and  Wade— 4. 

80  tbe  question  was  decided  to  be  admissible. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  tbe  witness.)    Now  yon  may  state  it,  Mr.  Cox. 

Tbe  Witness.  On  tbe  same  day  or  tbe  next,  I  forget  which,  I  prepared  an 
information  in  tbe  nature  of  a  quo  warranto.  I  think  a  delay  of  one  day 
occurred  in  the  effort  to  procure  certified  copies  of  General  Thomas's  commia- 
sioQ  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  of  the  order  to  Mr.  Stanton.  I  then 
applied  to  the  district  attorney  to  sign  the  information  in  tbe  nature  of  a  fmo 
warranto,  and  be  declined  to  do  so  without  instructions  or  a  request  firora  the 
President  or  the  Attorney  General.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  papers  were  sent  to  him.  We  also  gave  it  as  our  opinioB 
to  him  that  it  would  not  bo 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop.  We  object  to  the  opinion  giren  by  these  gen- 
tlemen to  the  Attorney  General  as  tending  to  show  the  President's  motivefi  or 
intent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  do  not  insist  upon  it  if  the  other  side  object  (To  tbe  wit- 
ness.)   You  can  now  proceed  to  state  anything  that  was  done  after  this  tii 

The  Witness.  Nothing  was  done  after  this  time  by  me.    The  papers 
returned  to  me  recently. 

Mr.  CuRTfs,  (to  the  managers.)  The  witness  is  now  joun,  geaitkaiai»  for 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  GoNNBHS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minntes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  recesa  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair  and  called  the  Senate  to  order. 
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Waltbr  S.  Gox  erosa-examined. 
By  Mr.  Manager  Bcttlbr  : 

Quefltion.  Ton  stated  that  you  had  been  piraetlcing  law  here  in  Washington 
0ome  twenty  years  f 

Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  all  the  time  f 

A.  Always. 

Q.  Was  any  other  counsel  associated  with  you  by  the  President  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  yon  counsel  in  that  case  for  the  President  or  for  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  considered  myself  counsel  for  the  President. 

Q.  Did  you  so  announce  yourself  to  Ohief  Justice  Oartfeer  I 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  appeared  before  him  as  counsel  for  Thomas  ? 

A.  I  did  in  that  proceeding. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  understand  in  any  way,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  you  were 
desiring  to  do  anything  there  on  behalf  of  the  P^sident  ? 

A.  1  had  mentioned  the  fact  to  Judge  Oartter  privately,  out  of  court,  that  I 
liad  been  sent  for  and  directed  to  take  charge  of  or  institute  proceedings. 

Q.  As  counsel  for  the  President  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  diat  I  had  been  sent  for  by  the  President. 

Q.  But  did  yon  tell  him  that  you  were  coming  into  his  court  as  counsel  for 
the  President  t 

.  A.  I  did  not.    I  do  not  know  whether,  when  I  told  him,  I  had  then  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  discussions  or  your  action  before  the  court  did  you  inform 
either  the  court  or  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  that  you  desired  to  have  the 
case  put  in  train  so  that  you  could  get  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the 
United  States! 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Had  either  the  court  or  the  counsel  any  means  of  knowing  that  that  was 
your  purpose  or  the  President's  purpose,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? 

A.  In  no  other  way  than  from  our  application  for  the  habeas  corpus  upon  our 
announcement  of  General  Thomas's  surrender  into  custody,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised. 

Q.  Nothing  only  what  ihey  might  infer  t 

A.  Precisely. 

Q.  They  mi^t  infer  thatt 

A.  I  had  no  conversation  with  them  before  the  result. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  conversations  with  counsel  outside  of  the  court, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  proceedings  in  court  1 

A.  Precisely  so. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  court  were  concerned— and  I  ask  for 
BOthing  else—- there  was  no  intimation,  direct  or  indirect,  that  there  was  any 
-wish  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  the  Attorney  Gtsneral  to  make  a  case  to 
test  the  constitutionality  or  the  propriety  of  any  law  f 

A.  There  was  none  that  I  remember  in  the  presence  of  the  judg^  on  the  bench 
acting  at  that  time— no  other  than  private  information. 

Q.  Your  private  information  to  tne  judge  I  have  not  asked  for.  Was  there 
any  in  court  to  the  counsel  who  appeared  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  T&en,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  could  only  treat 
this  as  a  question  of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  of  Mr.  Thomas  f  [No  answer.] 
Well,  sir,  it  being  your  desire  to  have  that  question  tested,  and  as  you,  appear- 
ing for  the  government,  could  do  so  by  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  why  did  you 
2iot  speak  to  the  prosecutor's  counsel  and  ask  to  have  it  put  in  train  for  that  I 
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A.  Because  I  did  not  tbink  they  wonld  consent  to  it.  We  did  not  desire  to 
let  them  know  our  object  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  yon,  you  concealed  your  object  from  them  f 

A.  We  ratber  did,  I  tbink. 

Q.  Then  they  acted  as  they  did  act,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  th^ 
concealment,  did  they  1 

A.  They  seemed  to  divine  the  object  before  we  got  through  and  to  eadearor 
to  defeat  it. 

Q.  And  they  only  seemed  to  divine  it  from  the  course  they  took  !  That  is 
the  only  reason  they  had  for  seeming  to  divine  it  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  prepared  the  papers  for  an  information  in  the  natniB  of  a 
quo  warranto  ?  * 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  1 

A.  That  was  either  on  Wednesday,  the  26th,  or  the  next  day. 

Q.  The  26th  or  27th  of  February] 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  the  27th. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  President  was  impeached  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  President  between  the  time  that  you  reported  to  him  and 
the  time  when  you  prepared  this  paper  ? 

A.  I  did  not.     I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  You  prepared  that  paper  and  carried  it  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  did  you 
not? 

A.  First,  to  the  district  attorney,  or  rather  I  spoke  to  him  without  presenting 
the  paper. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him  and  he  said  he  must  have  some  order  from  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  President  before  he  could  act? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  Attorney  General  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  in  person ;  I  sent  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  note  with  them  ?. 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  simply  sent  the  papers  ? 

A.  I  sent  a  message,  either  written  or  verbal ;  I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  think  by  Mr.  Merrick  or  Mr.  Bradley ;  I  camnot  say  which. 

Q.  What  Bradley  ? 

A.  Joseph  H. 

Q.  The  elder  or  younger? 

A.  The  elder. 

Q.  Was  he  concerned  in  the  matter  ? 

A.  He  appeared  in  court  with  us  merely  as  an  adviser,  as  a  friend  of  Geiiend 
Thomas. 

Q.  Joseph  H.  Bradley  appeared  in  the  courts  of  the  District  1 

A.  He  did  not  appear  in  his  character  as  attorney  of  the  court.  He  appeared 
in  person,  not  in  the  character  of  an  attorney. 

Q.  He  appeared  in  person,  but  did  not  appear  as  an  attorney  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A.  Nothing  to  the  court  or  to  the  judge.  * 

Q.  Is  this  Mr.  Bradley  the  same  man  who  was  disbarred  1 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  So  that  he  could  not  appear.  Now,  since  you  sent  those  papers  to  the 
Attorney  General,  have  you  ever  received  them  back  7 
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• 

A.  I  baye. 

Q.  When? 

A.  A  few  dajB  ago. 

Q.  B7  "  a  few  days  ago"  when  do  you  mean  1  Since  you  kave  been  sum- 
moned  as  a  witness  ? 

A.  I  think  not — just  before,  I  believe. 

Q.  Just  before  ]  * 

A.  I  believe  bo. 

Q.  Preparatory  to  your  being  summoned  as  a  witness  ? 

A.  Not  tbat  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  After  or  before  this  case  was  opened :  before  or  after  the  trial  began  1 

A.  After. 

Q.  How  long  after  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  think  it  was  four  or  five  days  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  come 
to  it 

Q.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  Attorney  General  about  ihim 
between  the  time  you  sent  them  and  the  time  when  you  received  them  ?  I  do 
not  ask  what  the  communication  was ;  I  only  ask  the  fact  whether  you  had  any 
eommunication  ? 

A.  None  in  person. 

Q.  Had  you  any  in  writing  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  had  none  in  any  way,  if  you  had  none  either  in  person  or  in 
writing! 

A.  I  es,  sir ;  through  Mr.  Merrick,  to  whom  it  was  more  convenient  to  see 
bim  than  it  was  to  me. 

Q.  So  you  can  only  know  by  what  Mr.  Merrick  said  Y 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Of  that  I  will  not  ask  you ;  you  say  the  papers  were  returned  to  you. 
Where  are  they  now  ? 

A.  I  have  them  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Were  they  not  returned  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  your  having  them  when 
yea  should  be  called  as  a  witness  ]    Do  you  not  so  understand  it  Y 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  with  a  message. 

Q.  How  soon  before  you  were  summoned  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  a  day  or  two,  I  think. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  ? 

A.  I  think  a  day  or  two  before ;  I  am  not  very  sure. 

Q.  To  your  knowled^  have  those  papers,  up  to  the  hour  in  which  we  are 
speaking,  been  presented  to  any  judge  of  any  court  I  ^^ 

A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Up  to  the  hour  that  we  are  speaking  have  you  been  directed  either  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  President  to  present  that  application  to  any  judge  of 
any  court  ? 

A.  The  papers  came  to  me  with  a  direction  that  Mr.  Merrick  and  myself 
should  use  our  discretion. 

Q.  They  came  with  a  written  message  ? 

A.  No ;  a  verbal  one,  through  Mr.  Merrick  to  me,  or  rather  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him,  and  by  him  to  me. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Merrick,  if  I  understand  you,  was  not  associated  with  you  in  this 
proceeding  as  counsel  for  the  President,  because  I  asked  you  if  the  President 
had  any  other  counsel  ? 

A.  He  was  not,  as  I  understood  it ;  he  was  counsel  for  General  Thomas. 

Q.  Was  this  a  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Thomas  ? 

The  Witness.  Which  movement  t 
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Hr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  This  moYemeiit  for  an  information  in  the  nataiB  of  a 
quo  warranto. 

A.  It  was  not.    It  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  lus  xelalioQ 

Q.  On  the  relation  of  General  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  70a  received  in  writing,  or  verbally  to  yoursdf,  any  direc- 
tions, either  from  the  President  or  the  Attorney  General,  to  file  those  papen  t 

A.  No  positive  directions. 

Q.  Any  positive  or  unpositive  from  him  to  yon  I 

A.  Not  immediately. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  through  Mr#  Merrick. 

A.  The  only  communication  I  received  was  through  him. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  if  yon  please,  state  from  whom  did  Mr.  Merrick  bring  yoa  a 
direction  or  communication  1 

A.  From  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Who  %    Use  names,  if  you  please. 

A.  The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  Five  days  ago !  Mr.  Stanbery  resigned  as  Attorney  General,  we  have 
heard,  some  fortnight  ago  or  more.  How  could  it  come  to  you  from  the  Attor* 
ney  General  five  days  ago  ? 

A.  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  Tou  have  never  received  any  direction,  even  through  Mr.  Merrick,  from 
the  Attorney  General,  but  some  sort  of  direction  from  the  President's  counsel, 
through  Mr.  Merrick  1 

A.  All  I  received  was 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  just  hear  my  question. 

The  WiTNBSS.  Bepeat  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Have  you  received  any  communication,  Uiroogli  Mr. 
Merrick  or  anybody  else,  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States — not 
the  resigned  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  have  not  from  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Stanbery. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  received  any  from  him,  either  verbally  or  otherwise, 
while  he  was  Attorney  Greneral  1 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  you  sent  in  the  papers  was  he  then  Attorney  General  t 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you  not  think;  and  make  yourself  certain  on  that  point  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  when  he  resigned.  If  you  can  inform  me  when  that  was. 
I  can  answer. 

Q.  And  the  resignation  made  no  difference  in  your  action,  so  that  yon  do  not 
remember  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  resigned  at  that  time.  I  am  veiy  aore  that 
the  papers  were  sent  to  him  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  dischai^ge  <^ 
General  Thomas. 

Q.  And  were  returned  by  him  to  you  four  or  fiye  days  ago  ? 

A.  I  cannot  be  precise  as  to  that— five  or  six  days,  or  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  Long  after  he  resigned,  at  any  rate  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  told  us  that  Mr.  Merrick  had  brought  a  eommnnieatba 
from  the  Attorney  General  you  meant  from  Mr.  Stanbery  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  have  received  no  communication  from  the  President  or  from  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those  proceedings  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  since  you  have  prepared  those  papen»  diere 
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has  not  been  any  dmction,  or  any  effort  from  the  Preaident  or  the  Attorney 
Greneral — Clearing  out  Mr.  Stanbery,  for  he  la  not  Attorney  General  now — from 
the  President  or  the  Attorney  Greneral  to  have  anything  done  with  those  papers } 

A.  There  has  been  no  direction,  and  there  has  been  no 

Q.  Oommunication  I 

A.  Communication  to  me  since  the  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  we  will  go  to  the  court  for  a  moment.  Did  not  Mr.  Merrick  or 
yooreelf  make  the  motion  to  have  Mr.  Thomas  discharged  1 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Had  he  not  be^n  in  custody  under  his  recognisance  up  to  the  time  of  that 
motion  t 

A.  We  claimed  that  he  was,  bat  the  other  side  denied  it. 

Q.  And  to  settle  that  question  you  moved  his  discharge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  granted  i 

A.  It  waa. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  mofiont 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  So  that,  in  fact.  General  Thomas  was  discharged  by  the  court  from  cus- 
tody on  the  motion  .of  the  President's  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  has  not  said  '*  from  custody.''  • 

The  WiT.XKSS.  Discharged  from  further  attendance. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Excuse  me.  If  he  was  not  discharged  from  custody,  what  was  he  dis- 
(^harged  from! 

A.  He  was  discharged  from  the  complaint,  or  from  any  farther  detention  or 
examination,  I  suppose. 

Q.  From  "farther  detention?"  He  could  not  be  detained  withont  being  in 
enstodyl 

A.  Wot  very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  thought  not,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  learned 
counsel  on  that  point. 

The  Witness.  He  was  discharged  from  the  complaint,  I  presume. 

Q.  Then  I  will  repeat  the  question  at  the  point  at  which  I  was  interrupted  : 
^whether,  in  fact,  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  discharged  from  custody,  from  detention, 
from  further  being  held  to  answer  upon  that  complaint  by  the  motion  of  the 
President's  counsel  I 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  that  information  signed  by  any  Attorney  General,  pastt 
current,  or  to  come,  so  frff  as  yon  know  7 

A.  It  was  not. 

Richard  T.  Merrick  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside? 

A.  In  Washington  city. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  profession  ? 

A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  profession  f 

A.  Nineteen  or  twenty  years,  or  over.     In  1847  I  was  admitted. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  professionally  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  General  Thomas  before  Chief  Justice  Cartter  ? 

A.  I  was  employed  by  Grenecal  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Feb- 
raary,  to  conduct  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him,  and  which  brought 
him  before  Chief  Justice  Cartter. 
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Q.  In  the  course  of  that  day,  the  22d  of  Pehraary,  did  you  have  an  inter- 
view, in  company  with  Generfd  Thomas  or  otherwise,  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ? 

A.  AfW  the  action  taken  hy  the  ehief  justice  on  the  case  sittmg  at  efaaia- 
hers  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  at  the  instance  of  General  Thomas,  I  went  to 
the  President's  House  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  the  President  the  affidavit 
and  the  hond  filed  by  General  Thomas,  and  communicating  to  the  President 
what  had  transpired  in  regard  to  the  case. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  him  what  had  transpired  f 

A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbs.  I  did  not  understand  what  the  question  was. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  did  he  communicate  to  the  President  wliat  bad 
transpired  in  regard  to  the  case  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  wholly  immte- 
rial.  The  Senate  ruled  in  the  President's  acts  in  employing  Mr.  Cox  as  hs 
counsel.  Those  were  his  acts.  But  what  communication  took  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Merrick,  who  very  frankly  tells  us  here  he  was  employed  by  Gen- 
eral Tbomas  as  his  counsel,  I  think  cannot  be  evidence. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  Ohief  Justice  thinks  the  evidence  is  cumnlatiTe 
only,  and  is  admissible.  He  will  put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator 
desires  it.  •  The  counsel  will  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Upon  the  whole  X  will  not  press  the  objection. 

The  Ohibf  Justicb.  The  objection  is  withdrawn. 

Mr..  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  State  whether  you  commuoicatod  to  the 
President,  in  the  presence  of  General  Thomas,  what  had  transpired  in  reference 
to  th^  case  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  communicated  what  had  transpired  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  absence  of  General  Thomas  in  the  first  instance,  for  he  was  not  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  when  I  called ;  but  during  the  interview  Greneral  Thomas 
arrived,  and  the  same  communication  was  again  made  in  a  general  conveiBation» 
in  which  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Stanbery,  the  President,  Greneral  Thomas, 
and  myself  participated. 

Q.  1  wish  now  you  would  state  whether,  either  from  the  President  himsdf, 
or  from  the  Attorney  General  in  his  presence,  vou  received  any  instructiona  or 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  oy  you  in  reference  to  General 
Thomas's  case? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment. 

Bv  Mr.  Curtis: 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  may  fix,  if  you  please,  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
this  occurred  on  the  22d. 
The  WiT.NBSs.  The  manager  signified  to  me  to  stop. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  date  was  itl 
The  WiTNBSS.  The  22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Curtis: 

Q.  Now,  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  near  as  yoa  can  fix  it? 
A.  I  think  the  prdceedings  before  Chief  Justice  Cartter  at  chambers  took 
place  between  10  and  half-past  10  o'clock;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  aboat 
10  o'clock.  Immediately  after  they  terminated,  (and  they  extended  throogii 
only  a  very  brief  period,  for  it  was  simply  to  give  a  bond,)  I  ordered  copies  of 
the  papers  to  be  made,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  made  I  took  them  to  tiK 
Executive  Mansion.  I  think  it  occupied  probably  from  30  minntea  to  an  hour 
to  make  the  copies,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  reached  the  Execntire  Mansion 
by  noon. 
^  Q.  Now,  you  can  answer  the  residue  of  the  question,  whether  yoa  reeeiTed 
either  from  the  President  himself,  or  the  Attorney  General  in  the  presence  <^ 
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the  President,  any  directions  or  suggestions  as  to  the  coarse  to  be  taken  by  you 
as  counsel  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  yon  ask  now  for  the  conversations  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  for  suggestions  or  directions  to  this  gentleman.  I  do  net 
go  outside  of  those. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  those  are  conTersations,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  put  in.  This  was  not  employing,  as  was  the  other  case,  a  counsel 
to  do  anything;  but  it  was  giving  directions  as  to  how  Thomas's  counsel  should 
try  his  case. 

Mr.  Curtis.    I  suppose  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  was  said.    They 
might  amount  to  verbal  acts,  as  they  are  called  in  the  books ;  and  if  this  gentle- 
man so  received  and  acted  upon  them  I  suppose  they  then  pass  out  of  the  range 
of  mere  talk  or  declarations.    The  question  is  whether  he  received  instructions  • 
or  suggestions  from  the  President  or  the  Attorney  Greneral. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  difficulty  is  this :  it  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  the  difference  between  acts  and  declarations,  although 
declarations  make  it  a  remove  further  off;  but  my  proposition  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's acts  in  directing  General  Thomas's  counsel  to  defend  General  Thomas, 
his  client,  not  being  employed  by  him,  the  President,  cannot  be  evidence, 
whether  regarded  as  acta  or  declarations.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  instructions  were  to  defend  Mr. 
Thomas.  The  point  of  the  inquiry  is  that  the  instructions  were  to  make  inves- 
tigations in  this  proceeding  whether  steps  could  be  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent. You  cannot  anticipate  what  the  answer  is  to  be  by  the  objections.  We 
offer  to  show  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  presence  of  the  President,  after 
this  report  of  the  situation  that  was  opened  by  the  existence  of  this  case  of 
Grenerau  Thomas,  gave  certain  directions  to  this  gentleman  of  the  profession  in 
reference  to  grafting  upon  that  case  the  means  of  having  a  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it.  The  statement  of  it  is 
enough.  General  Thomas's  lawyer  goes  to  the  President ;  the  President  has 
no  more  right  to  direct  General  Thomas's  lawyer  than  he  has  to  direct  me ;  and 
thereupon  they  do  not  offer  even  the  declarations  of  the  President,  but  they  offer 
now  the  decliurations  of  the  President's  lawyer,  Attorney  General  Stanbery,  and 
yovL  are  asked  to  allow  his  counsel  to  put  in  his  declarations  as  part  of  this 
defence.    If  that  is  allowed  to  go  in  no  argument  on  earth  can  be  of  any  avail. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Slie  offer  of  proof  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk.) 
e  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propounded  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  about  the  hoar  of  12,  noon,  on  the  22d  of  Febraary,  upon  the  first 
comnmnication  to  the  President  of  the  sitnation  of  General  Thomas's  case,  the  President, 
or  the  Attorney  General  in  his  presence,  eare  the  attorneys  certain  directions  as  to  obtaining^ 
a  writ  of  habeas  corgus  for  the  purpose  ot  testing  jadicially  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  con> 
tinne  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  against  the  authority  of  the  President. 

The  Chibf  Justtcb.  The  Ohief  Justice  thinks  this  evidence  admissible  within 
the  rule  already  determined  by  the  Senate.  He  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  [After  a  pause.]  The  witness  may  answer  the 
question. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  should  like  to  have  the  question  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether  the  President,  or  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  presence,  gave  you  any  instructions  in  respect  to  proceedings  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  habeas  carpus  to  test  the  right  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  hold  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President? 

A.  The  Attorney  General,  upon  learning  from  me  the  situation  of  the  case, 
asked  if  it  was  possible  in  any  way  to  get  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  immediately* 
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I  told  him  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  He  then  said :  "  Look 
at  it  and  see  whether  jon  can  take  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  immedkiidy 
upon  a  habeas  corpus  and  have  a  decision  from  that  irtbuaal."  I  told  him  I 
would. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  this  time  did  you  come  in  communication  with  any  reatk* 
man  acting  as  counsel  for  the  President  in  reference  to  this  matter,  aod  who 
was  that  gentleman,  if  any  7 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  question  ?    We  did  not  hear  it 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  is,  whether,  subsequent  to  this  time,  he  came  into 
communication  with  any  other  legal  gentleman  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Presi- 
denty  and  who  he  was  ?  * 

A.  I  examined  the  question  as  requested  by  the  Attorney  General,  aod  on 
.  the  evening  or  afternoon  of  the  22Af  and  I  think  within  two  or  three  hours  «&er 
I  had  seen  him,  I  wrote  him  a  note. ' 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  not  have  the  contents  of  that  note  unlets  it 
is  ruled  in. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  paused,  sir,  that  you  might  ol^ect 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Stating  the  result  of  that  examination  t 
A.  Stating  the  result  of  that  examination. 
'  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Whatever  was  in  that  note  you  will  not  state  it. 
The  Witness.  That  was  all  the  contents. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Nothing  will  be  stated  unless  the  Senate  roles  it  m. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  You  wrote  him  a  note  on  this  subject  7 

A.  I  wrote  him  a  note  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  following  Monday  or  Toe^- 
day,  this  being  Saturday,  I  met  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  the  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understood,  and  in  consultation  with  him  I  communicated  to  him  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  my  examination  on  the 
Saturday  previous,  and  we,  having  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  agreed  to  con- 
duct the  case  together  in  harmony  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  the  contem- 
plated result  of  getting  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  habeas  corpus, 

Q.  State  now  anytniug  which  you  and  Mr.  Cox  did  for  the  purpose  ai 
accomplishing  that  result. 

A.  Having  formed  our  plan  of  proceeding,  we  went  into  court  on  die  day  <m 
which,  according  to  the  bond,  General  Thomas  was  to  appear  brfore  Jodge 
Cartter  at  chambers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  day  was  that  I 

The  Witness.  That  was,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.     Shall  I  state  what  transpired? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  so  far  as  it  regs^s  your  acts. 

Mr.  Manager  BirrLBR.  1  respectfully  submit  once  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  acts  of  General  Thomas's  counsel,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  the  President  was  impeached,  cannot  be  pot  in  evidence. 

The  Witnkss,  (to  counsel.)  Will  you  aUow  me  to  make  a  correction! 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  Certainly. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  when  I  next  came  in  contact  with  any  one  repre- 
senting the  President.  I  should  have  stated  that  on  Tuoday  night*  bj 
appointment,  I  had*  an  interview  with  the  Attorney  General  npon  ue  sabjed  of 
this  case,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  see  that  that  alters  the  questioiif  wfcich  I 
desire  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  done,  before  I  ai^gne  it ;  heeaofe 
I  have  ai^ed  one  or  two  questions  here,  and  then  another  queatiwi  sqppeared 
when  it  came  to  be  reduced  to  writing. 
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The  C0IBP  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduee  their  question  to 
writing. 
The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

What,  if  anything,  did  yoa  and  Mr.  Cox  do  in  reference  to  accomplishing  the  resnlt  yon 
haT«  spoken  off 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  Does  that  indude  what  was  done  in  court  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  It  includes  what  was  done  by  the  chief  justice  as  a  magistrate 
ox  in  court,  if  it  is  so  termed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  suppose  that  that  must  be  termed  a  court  ? 

Mr.  Etarts.  It  is  the  same  question  which  was  put  to  the  odier  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No;  it  is  another  person* 

The  Ghibp  Justiob.  Does  the  manager  object  to  the  question  as  proposed  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghibp  Justicr.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  competent,  but  he  will 
put  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it.  (After  a  pause,  to  the 
witness.)    Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness,  (to  the  Secretary.)  Bead  me  the  question  f 

The  Secretary  read  the  question. 

The  WiTNBSS.  To  answer  that  question  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state 
what  transpired  before  the  judge  at  cliambers  and  in  court  on  Wednesday  ;  for 
all  that  we  did  was  done  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Go  on. 

The  WiTNRSs.  Shall  I  state  it ! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

A.  We  went  into  the  room  in  the  City  Hall  in  which  the  criminal  court  holds 
its  session,  in  the  morning.     Chief  Jastice  Cartter  was  then  holding  the  term  of 
the  criminal  court,  and  the  criminal  court  was  regularly  opened.     After  some 
business  in  the  criminal  court  was  discharged,  the  chief  justice  announced  that 
he  was  ready  to  hear  the  case  of  General  Thomas.     The  qaestion  was  then  sag- 
geated  whether  it  was  to  be  beard  in  chambers  or  before  the  court.    The  chief 
justice  said  he  would  hear  it  as  at  chambers,  the  criminal  court  not  having  then 
been  adjourned.     The  case  was  thereupon  called  up.    The  counsel  appearing 
for  Mr.  Stanton  or  for  the  government,  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Kiddle,  moved 
that  the  case  be  continued  or  postponed  until  the  followin|^  day,  on  the  ground 
of  the  absence  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  I  think,  and  on  the  additional  plea  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  indisposition.    To  that  motion,  after  consultation  with  my  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  who  appeared  in  person  as  advisory 
counsel  for  General  Thomas,  I  rose  and  objected  to  the  postponement,  stating 
that  I  was  constrained  to  object,  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  personal  indispo- 
sition, to  which  I  always  yielded ;  but  I  objected  now  for  the  reason  that  this 
was  a  case  involving  a  question  of  great  public  interest,  which  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  government  rendered  it  necessary  should  be  speedily  determined. 
I  elaborated  the  view.     Mr.  Carpenter  replied,  representing  that  there  could  be 
no  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  he  earnestly  urged  the  court  to  a  post- 
ponement.    The  chief  justice  thereupon  said — I  think  he  remarked  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  knew  of  a  civse  in  which  the  plea  of  a  personal  indisposition  of 
counsel  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  side;  that  it  was  generally  sufficient, 
and  went  on  to  remark  upon  the  motion  forther  in  such  a  manner  that  I  con- 
cluded he  would  continue  the  case  until  the  following  day;  and  as  soon  as  we 
saw  that  he  would  continue  the  case  nntil  the  following  day  we  brought  forward 
a  motion  that  it  be  then  adjourned  from  before  the  chief  jastice  at  chambers  to 
the  chief  justice  holding  the  criminal  court.    Tliat  question  was  argued  by 
counsel  and  overruled  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Johnson.  By  the  court'? 

The  WiTNBSS.  By  the  judge  at  chambers,  not  by  the  court.    I  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  judge 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  simply  understood,  diat  I  ntj 
clear  my  skirts  of  this  matter,  that  this  all  goes  in  ander  onr  objection,  and  nnder 
the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  It  goes  in  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.     (To  the  witness.)  Proceed,  sir. 

The  Witness.  We  then  announced  to  the  judge  that  General  Thomas's  hail 
had  surrendered  him,  or  that  he  was  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  the  nmnhal 
was  advancing  toward  him  at  the  time.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bradley  or  Mr.  Cox 
handed  me,  while  on  my  feet,  and  while  I  was  making  that  annonnceifteDt,  the 
petition  for  a  hahetu  corpus,  which  I  then  presented  to  the  criminal  oonrt,  which 
naving  opened  in  the  morning,  had  not  yet  adjourned,  and  over  which  Chief 
Justice  Gartter  was  presiding.  .  I  presented  the  ht^etu  eorput  to  the  criaiiBal 
court. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  petition  ? 

The  WiTNRSS.  The  petition  for  a  kaihean  corpus  to  the  eriminal  oonrt,  repre- 
senting that  General  Thomas  was  in  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  asked  that  it 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Was  that  petition  in  writing? 

The  Witness.  That  petition  was  in  writing,  I  believe.  As  I  said,  it  was 
handed  to  me  by  one  of  my  associates,  and  if  my  recollection  serves  me  aright  I 
have  seen  the  petition  since,  and  it  was  not  signed.  When  handed  to  me  Gen- 
eral Thomas  and  Mr.  Bradley  were  sitting  immediately  behind  me,  and  alter 
reading  it  I  laid  it  down,  and  I  believe  it  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  reporters 
and  not  regained  for  half  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Well,  sir,  after  you  had  read  it  what  occurred? 

A.  After  I  had  read  it  a  discussion  arose  upon  the  propriety  of  the  petition 
and  the  regularity  of  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  its  presentation.  Tbf 
counsel  upon  the  other  side  contended  that  General  Thomas  was  not  in  custodr. 
and  that  it  was  a  remarkable  case — I  remember  that  expression,  I  think,  of  31r. 
Carpenter's — for  an  accused  party  to  insist  upon  putting  himself  in  jiul  or  in 
custody.  We  contended  that  he  was  in  custody.  The  chief  justice  ruled  that 
he  was  not  in  custody  at  all,  and  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  nut  him  in  eostodj. 

The  counsel  upon  the  other  side  further  stated  that  they  desired  neither  this 
he  should  be  put  in  custody  nor  that  he  should  give  bond,  because  they  werf 
certain,  from  his  character  and  position,  that  he  would  be  here  to  answer  aoj 
charge  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  The  chief  justice  replied  that,  is 
view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  counsel,  he  should  neither  put  him  in  cus- 
tody nor  demand  bond,  and  was  himself  satisfied  there  was  no  necessity  for  pur- 
suing either  course.  We  then  remarked, ''  If  he  is  not  in  custody  and  not  under 
bond  he  is  discharged."  I  think  some  one  said,  "He  is  then  discharged;"  and 
thereupon,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  altemadves 
presented  of  his  being  placed  in  custody  or  discharged  upon  the  record,  ▼« 
moved  for  his  discharge  in  order  to  bring  up  the  question  officially  of  his  com- 
mitment.    He  was  thereupon  discharged. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  believe  that  is  all  we  wish  to  examine  Mr.  Merrick  upon. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlkr  : 

Q.  Were  you  counsel,  Mr.  Merrick,  for  Surratt  ? 
A.  I  was,  sir. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Cox  ? 
A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bradley,  who  was  advisory  counsel  in  this  proceeding? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  Executive  Mansion  that  morning,  Thomas  was  not 
there,  you  tell  us  ? 
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A.  I  think  not.     That  is  my  reeollection. 

Q.  Did  70a  learn  whether  he  had  been  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not.  Had  I  so  learned  I  probably 
ahoold  have  recollected  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  learn  that  Thomas  was  then  over  at  the  War  Department  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did,  and  think  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  learn  when  he  returned  that  he  had  come  from  the  War 
Department ) 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  will  not  tax  your  want  of  recollection  any  further. 
[Langhtiier.] 

Edwin  0.  Pbrrin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  EvARTS : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  I  reside  on  Long  Island,  near  Jamaica. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  that  region  ? 

A.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Long  Island  over  ten  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time  where  had  you  resided  ? 

A.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  so  personally  acquainted  with  him? 

A.  J  knew  Mr.  Johnson  in  Tennessee  for  several  years  before  I  left  the  State, 
having  met  him  more  particularly  upon  the  stump  in  political  campaigus,  I  being 
a  whig  and  he  a  democrat. 

Q.  And  has  that  acquaintance  continued  until  the  present  time  7 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  month  of  February  last  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  for  what  period  of  time  ? 

A.  I  came  here,  I  think,  about  the  1st  day  of  February,  or  near  that  time, 
and  remained  until  about  the  1st  of  March  or  last  of  February. 

Q.  During  that  time  were  you  at  a  hotel  or  at  a  private  residence  1 

A.  At  a  private  boarding  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
21  St  of  February  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Alone,  or  in  company  with  whom? 

A.  In  company  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? 

A.  Mr.  Selye,  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  made  this  visit  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  pray  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  EvARTs.  It  is  merely  iotibductory.  It  is  nothing  material.  You  have 
no  ground  to  object,  as  the  answer  will  show. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Selye  said  that  while  he  knew  the  President  he  never 
had  been  formally  presented  to  him  ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
the  President,  and  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  up 
with  him  to  the  President's  and  introduce  him. 

By  Mr.  £vart8: 

Q.  When  did  this  occur  ? 

A.  On  the  20th. 

Q.  The  day  before  ? 

A.  The  day  before^on  the  20th. 
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Q.  Your  visit,  then,  on  the  2l8t  was  on  this  Indocenientf 

A.  I  made  the  appointment  for  the  next  daj.  I  informed  Mr.  Selje  that  it 
was  cabinet  day,  and  it  would  be  no  use  to  go  until  after  two  oVIock,  as  we 
probably  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  appointed  two  o'clock,  at  lus 
rooms  in  Twelfth  street,  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  went  there,  and  jou  took  up  Mr.  Selye  7 

A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Selye's  room.  He  called  a  carriage,  and  we  got  in  and 
drove  to  the  President's  house,  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  or  perhaps  nearly  three. 
I  did  not  note  the  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  in  ? 

A.  We  had.  Mr.  Kershard,  the  usher  at  the  door,  when  I  handed  him  Mr. 
Selye's  card  and  mine,  said  that  the  President  had  some  of  his  cabinet  with 
him  yet,  and  no  one  would  be  admitted.  I  told  him  I  wished  that  he  would  go 
in  and  say  to  the  President  or  say  to  Golonel  Moore,  with  my  complimcDte 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me;  are  you  going  to  put  in  Colonel  Moore? 

Mr.  EVARTS.  It  is  no  matter ;  we  are  only  getting  at  the  fact  how  he  got  in. 
(To  the  witness.)  Was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Selye  was  a  member  of  CoDgvesa 
mentioned  ? 

A.  That  was  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Selye  was  a  member  of  Gongrees. 

Q.  And  so  yon  got  in? 

A.  And  so  we  got  in. 

Q.  Then  you  went  up-stairs ;  and  were  you  immediately  admitted,  or  otho- 
wise  1  J 

A.  We  were  up-stairs  then  when  this  took  place ;  in  the  ante-room  near  the 
President's  reception  room. 

Q.  Very  well ;  then  you  went  in  after  a  while  i 

A.  Yes,  sir  j  we  went  in. 

Q.  Was  the  President  alone  when  you  went  in  t 

A.  He  was  alone. 

Q.  And  did  you  introduce  Mr.  Selye  ? 

A.  I  introduced  Mr.  Selye. 
-  Q.  As  a  member  of  Congress  1 

A.  As  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ae  Rochester  district. 

Q.  Before  this  time  had  you  heard  that  any  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Stanton  had  been  made  1 

A.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Nor  had  j\|lr.  Selye,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  He  had  not.  I  found  him  lying  down  when  I  got  to  his  room,  about  two 
o'clock,  and  he  complained  of  being  unwell. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it  f 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  then  hear  from  the  President  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fltanton  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  object  to  the 
statement  of  the  President  to  this  person  or  Mr.  Selye*  or  anybody  diae,  dedaia- 
tions  made  to  parties  in  the  country  generally.  There  can  be  no  end  to  Ais 
kind  of  evidence ;  everybody  may  be  brought  here.  Where  are  we  to  8lB%  if 
there  is  to  be  any  stop  ?  If  not,  the  time  of  the  country  will  be  conamiM  ia 
hearing  every  conversation  between  the  President  and  every  person  that  he 
chooses  to  introduce, 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  the  evidence  is  proper  the  time  to  have  considered  aibMit  46 
public  interest  was  when  the  trial  was  commenced  or  promoted.  We  ani^ol  ts 
be  excluded  firom  a  defence  because  it  takes  time  to  put  it  in.  Of  eeene  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  stop  a  cause  at  the  end  of  the  prosecutifitt'ei 
save  the  time  of  the  country  or  of  the  court  We  are  reducing  to 
offer. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  simply  is  what  was  said  telweoe  the 
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President  and  Mr.  Selje  and  Mr.  Perrin.  That  is  the  question  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  object  to. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  reducing  it  to  form  in  order  that  it  may  be  passed 
upon. 

The  offer,  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as 

follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  then  stated  that  he  had  issued  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  General  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  ad  interim ; 
that  therenpon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  "Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order;"  the 
President  replied,  **  There  is  no  danfrer  of  that,  for  Greneral  Thomas  is  already  in  the  oiEce." 
He  then  added,  *'  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate  at  once 
a  good  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  find  it,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  my  duty  to 
object  to  this.  There  is  no  end  to  declarations  of  this  sort.  The  admission  of 
thoee  to  Sherman  and  to  Thomas  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
was  tendered  to  them  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  res  gest<E.  This  is  mere  nar- 
ration, mere  statement  of  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  intended  to  do.  It 
never  was  evidence  and  never  will  "be  evidence  in  any  organized  court,  so  far 
as  any  experience  in  court  has  taught  me.  I  do  not  see  why  you  limit  it.  If 
Mr.  Perrin,  who  says  that  he  has  heretofore  been  on  the  stump,  can  go  there 
and  ask  him  questions,  and  the  answers  can  be  received,  why  not  anybody  else  ? 
If  Mr.  Selye  could  go  there,  why  not  everybody  else  ?  Why  could  he  not  make 
declarations  to  every  man,  ay,  and  woman,  too,  and  bring  them  in  here,  as  to 
what  he  intended  to  do  and  what  he  had  done  to  instruct  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  their  duties  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  credit  of  this  testi- 
mony is  at  all  affected  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Perrin  has  been  engaged  in  political 
canvasses,  nor  do  J  suppose  that  it  assists  us  in  determining  whether  this  should 
be  admitted,  because  a  declaration  might  be  made  even  to  a  female.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  whether  the  declaration,  at  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances, 
of  the  President's  intent  in  what  he  had  done  was  and  is  proper  to  be  heard. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  an  interview  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  Congress,  one  of  "  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,"  holding,  therefore,  an  official  duty  and  having  access,  by  reason  of  his 
official  privilege,  to  the  person  of  the  President ;  that  at  this  hour  of  the  day 
the  President  was  in  the  attitude  of  supposing,  upon  the  report  of  General 
Thomas,  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  ready  to  yield  the  office,  desiring  only  the  time 
neceesary  to  accommodate  his  private  convenience,  and  that  he  then  stated  to 
these  gentlemen;  *'  I  have  removed  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointed  General  Thomas 
ad  interim,"  which  was  their  first  intelligence  of  the  occurrence ;  that  upon  the 
suggestion,  "Will  there  not  be  trouble  or  difficulty]"  the  President  answered 
(showing  thus  the  bearing  on  any  question  of  threats  or  purpose  of  force  as  to 
be  imputed  to  him  from  the  declarations  that  General  Thomas  was  making  at 
about  the  same  hour  to  Mr.  Wilkeson)  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  or  **  no 
danger  of  that,  as  General  Thomas  was  already  in."  Then,  as  to  the  motive  or 
purpose  entertained  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  this  act  of  providing  any- 
body that  should  control  the  War  Department  or  the  military  appropriations,  or 
bv  combination  with  the  Treasury  Department  suck  the  public  funds,  or  to  have, 
though  I  regret  to  repeat  the  words  as  used  by  the  honorable  manager,  a  tool  or 
a  slave  to  carry  on  the  office  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  we  propose 
to  show  that  at  the  very  moment  he  asserts,  "  This  is  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment ;  I  shall  at  once  send,  in  a  good  name  for  the  office  to  the  Senate." 

Now,  you  will  perceive  that  this  bears  upon  the  President's  conditiqn  of  pnr- 
poae  ui  this  matter,  both  in  respect  to  any  force  as  threatened  or  suggested  by 
anybody  else  being  imputable  to  him  at  this  time,  and  upon  the  question  of 
whether  this  appointment  of  General  Thomas  had  any  other  purpose  than  what 

40  IP 
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appeared  upon  its  face,  a  nominal  appointment,  to  raiee  the  question  of  wlietber 
Mr.  Stanton  would  retire  or  not,  and  determined,  as  it  seemed  to  be  for  the 
moment,  hy  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Stanton,  was  then  only  to  be  maintain^ri 
until  a  name  was  sent  into  the  Senate,  as  by  proof  hitherto  given  we  have  shown 
was  done  on  the  following  day  before  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  JoHNSOM.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  that  the  question  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  proposal  of  the  counsel  for  the  President  will  k 
read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  oifer  to  prove  that  the  President  then  stated  that  he  had  issued  an  order  for  tbe 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  emplo^rment  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  perform  the  duties  «itKknai; 
that  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  *' Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  should  oppose  the  order.*"  Th 
President  replied :  **  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  the  ofBcs." 
He  then  added  :  '*  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Senate  at  on«i 
good  name  for  the  office." 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  as  this  o^bjection  is  outside  of  any 
former  ruling  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perfectly  within  the  rule  laid  down  in  Hardj's 
case,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  that  rule  again,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  any  considerable  discussion,  but  to  leave  this  objec- 
tion under  that  rule  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate ; 

Nothing  is  so  clear  as  that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  facts,  and  even  apply  to  tW 
particular  case  that  is  charged,  though  the  intent  should  make  a  part  of  that  charge,  &n- 
evidence  against  a  prisoner,  and  are  not  evidence  for  him,  because  the  presumption  up-A 
which  declarations  are  evidence  is,  that  no  man  would  declare  anything  against  bim«fH 
unless  it  were  true  ;  but  every  man,  if  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  or  in  the  view  to  any  difficultj, 
would  make' declarations  for  himself. — ^24  Stale  Trials,  p.  1096. 

If  this  offer  of  proof  does  not  come  perfectly  within  that  rule,  then  I  never 
met  a  case  within  my  experience  that  wonld  come  within  its  provisiond.  i 
leave  this  objection  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  that  rule. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  may  truly  be  said,  I  siippose,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senator, 
that  the  question  now  proposed  is  not  entirely  covered  by  any  previous  raling 
of  the  Senate,  because  there  were  circumstances  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  tbe 
persons  between  whom  and  the  President  those  conferences  took  place  that  ar? 
not  precisely  reproduced  here  in  the  relation  of  a  member  of  Congress  toward  tht 
President.  But,  Senators,  you  will  perceive  that  before  the  controversy  arose, 
and  at  a  time  when,  in  the  President's  opinion,  there  was  to  he  no  controversy, 
4ie  made  this  statement  in  the  course  of  his  proper  intercourse  ^ith  ibis  memb^ 
of  Congress,  thus  introduced  to  him,  concerning  his  public  action.  It  is  appli- 
cable in  reference  both  to  the  point  of  why  the  appointment  of  Q-eneral  Thooi? 
was  made  and  with  what  limitation  of  purpose  in  so  appointing  him,  and  as  bear- 
ing also  upon  the  question  of  whether  he  was  using  or  justifying  force.  Ma} 
not  declarations  that  are  drawn  from  supposed  coadjutors  of  his,  with  a  vif« 
of  fixing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  same,  be  rebutted  by  bis  sUteTOfoi^ 
at  the  same  period  in  this  open  and  apparently  truthful  manner,  unconnecitd 
with  any  agitation  or  any  questions  of  difficulty  or  any  lis  mota  f  And  then  ii 
is  important,  as  bearing  upon  this  precise  fact,  that  the  next  day  having  seDt  to. 
as  we  have  proved,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewiug,  sr.,  of  Ohio,  for  the  place ':^ 
Secretary  of  War,  to  show  that  that  was  not  a  purpose  or  an  act  that  was  fons^ 
after  the  occasion  of  difficulty  or  after  the  appearance  of  danger  or  threat  tolu!!> 
self;  but  that  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  performing  the  act  of  removas 
Mr.  Stanton  and  appointing  General  Thomas,  and  had  supposed  that  it  ^ 
quietly  been  acceded  to,  he  then  and  there  had  the  purpose  not  of  ttakii^<^ 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  that  was  to  hold,  which  should  supeieede  piop^ 
action  of  the  Senate;  but  at  the  very  moment,  having  used  thi8'neoe6Mi7'i9poi>> 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question  of.  the  Constitution  and  of  ve  b«. 
he  then  proposea  to  send  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  aMtelM  fst 
the  office. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  there  are  one  or  two  new  facts  now  pnt 
in,  or  pretended  facts,  upon  which  this  evidence  is  pressed.  The  more  material 
one  is  that  this  wab  before  any  controversj  arose  between  the  President  and 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton.  If  that  were  so,  then  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  some  color  of  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  bearing.  But  had  there  not 
been  a  controversy  going  on  ?  Had  he  not  known  that  the  Senate  had  restored 
Mr.  Stanton  ?  Had  he  not  tried  to  get  him  out  and  had  they  not  put  him  back? 
Had  he  not  been  beseeching  and  beseeching  General  Sherman  to  take  the  office 
weeks,  ay,  months  before,  and  had  not  General  Sherman  told  him,  ''  I  cannot 
take  it  without  getting  into  difficulty ;  there  will  be  trouble  ;  why  mix  me,  an 
army  officer,  up  in  this  trouble  V*  And  yet  the  President's  counsel  rise  herein 
their  place  and  put  this  evidence  before  you,  because  it  was  his  declaration 
before  any  controversy  arose  or  was  likely  to  arise ! 

Another  proposition  is  put  in  here,  and  that  is  that  this  must  be  evidence 
because  it  was  said  to  a  member  of  Congress.     I  am  aware  that  we  have  many 
rights,  privileges,  and  appurtenances  belonging  to  our  official  position,  but  £ 
never  was  aware  before  that  one  of  them  was  that  what  was  said  to  us  was  evi- 
dence because  it  was  said  to  us  by  anybody.     I  have  had  a  great  many  things 
said  to  me  that  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  have  regarded  as  evidence.     For 
instance,  here  is  a  written  declaration  sent  to  me  to-day.     "  Butler,  prepare  to 
meet  your  God."   [I^aughter.]    "  The  avenger  is  abroad  on  your  track."   "Hell 
is  your  portion."    [Laughter.]    Now,  I  trust  that  ijj  not  evidence  because  it  is 
said  to  a  member  of  Oongress.     And  yet  it  is  just  as  pertinent,  just  as  competent, 
in  my  judgment,  as  this  declaration. .  We  are  to  have  these  kinds  of  declara- 
tions made  to  us  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  we  are  to  sit  here  and  admit 
the  President's  declarations  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  which  brings  out  such 
a  condition  of  this  country. 

I  did  not  mean,  by  any  manner  of  means,  when  I  was  up  before,  to  suggest 
that  the  fact  of  this  being  made  to  a  gentleman  who  is  on  the  stump  would  make 
it  more  or  less  competent ;  only  to  show  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  so  far 
as  /hey  choose  to  put  in  his  profession,  it  is  utterly  outside  of  this  case.     I  do 
not  thhik  it  would  make  it  more  or  less  evidence  because  it  should  have  been 
made  to  a  woman ;  1  was  only  foreseeing  what  might  come-^uite  as  probable 
aK  this — that  some  of  the  lady  friends — I  beg  pardon — the  woman  friends  of 
the  President  might  have  gone  to  the  White  House  on  that  day  and  he  mighty 
have  told  them  what  his  purpose  was.     It  would  be  just  as  much  evidence,  in 
my  judgment,  as  this;  and  it  was  only  in  that  view,  to  show  the  innumerableness 
of  (he  persons  to  ,whom  these  competent  declarations  could  be  made,  that  I 
brought  up  the  illustration  which  produced  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
coansel. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  lis  mota,  Mr.  Ghief  Justice  and  Senators,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  alluded  to  as  bringing  discredit  upon  the  President's  statements,  is  the 
controversy  between  Congress  and  himself  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
8tant<m.  What  political  differences  there  are  or  may  have  been  between  the 
I^re.^ident  and  the  houses  of  Congress,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  inquire;  nor  is 
ir  of  the  least  consequence  to  inquire  into  the  period  during  which  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton  had  taken  place,  for  that  certainly  was  within  any  view  of  the 
l.iw  that  can*  be  suggested.  I  referred,  therefore,  as  has  often  been  referred,  to 
tiie  controversy  produced  by  the  threat  of  the  House  and  its  very  prompt  exe- 
cution of  impeachment;  and  that  had  not  occurred  in  any  point  to  ask  the 
IVesideut's  attention  at  the  moment  of  this  statement.  It  was  therefore  a  state- 
ment by  him  unaffected  by  any  such  considerations  as  those. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  unable  to  determine  the 
precipe  extent  to  which  the  Senate  rcgaitls  its  own  decisions  as  applicable.  He 
hsLS  understood  the  decision  to  be  that,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  intent,  evi- 
dence may  be  given  of  conversations  with  the  President  at  or  near  the  time  of 
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the  transaction.  It  is  said  that  this  evidence  is  distinguishable  from  that  wlieli 
has  been  already  introduced.  The  Chief  Justice  is  not  able  to  distioguish  it;  but 
he  will  submit  directly  to  the  Senate  the  question  whether  it  is  admissible  or  nnt 

Mr.  Conn  ESS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yesis,  9 ;  nays,  37 ;  ae 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  DizoD,  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  McCreery,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  and  Vickers — ^9. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conklingf,  Conness,  Corbett  Cragin,  Drake, 
Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  ^^elinghuysen,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnswi,  Mar- 
(ran,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  HHoipjhiw, 
Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Tit 
kle,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 37. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cole,  Edmunds,  Henderson,  Norton,  Saulsbory,  Sooner, 
and  Wade— 8. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  This  evidence  being  excluded,  we  have  no  other  questions  to 
ask  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  none,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  have  reached  a  point,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senator?,  ai 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  us  that  we  should  *  not  be  required  to  prodoo: 
more  evidence  to-day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  upon  this  movement  for  deUj 
the  President's  counsel  will  be  called  upon  to  go  on  with  their  case,  and  I  biv£ 
only  to  put  to  them  the  exact  thing  that  the  President's  counsel.  Cox  and  Mi. 
Merrick,  used  in  the  case  of  General  Thomas  before  the  criminal  court  of  iliii 
District,  according  to  Merrick's  testimony.  It  is  always  ungracious  toobjeoJt) 
delay  because  of  the  sickness  of  counsel.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  harr 
Mr.  Stanbery  here,  but  these  gentlemen  present  can  try  this  case.  There «". 
four  of  them.  When  a  motion  to  postpone  the  case  of  Thomas  before  Cis^ 
Justice  Gartter  was  made— to  postpone  the  case  because  of  the  sickness  of  Mi 
Garpenter,  for  a  single  day,  the  President's  counsel,  arguing  his  case,  tryiD^ri 
case  before  the  court,  said  " No;  a  case  involving  so  much  of  public adminisfii- 
tion  cannot  wait  for  the  sickness  of  counsel."  "  1  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teacbii: 
me  that  word."  The  President's  counsel  there  well  told  us  what  we  ought'/ 
do.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  President  could  not  wait  for  sick  mcQ  <? 
sick  women.  The  case  must  go  through.  We  cannot  wait  now,  on  the  m^: 
ground,  for  the  sickness  of  the  learned  Attorney  General;  aad  whv  eb<«i. 
we  ?  Why  should  not  this  President  be  called  upon  now  to  go  on  1  ^\ 
have  been  here  thirty-three  working  days  since  the  PresMent  actually  fcf" 
his  answer,  and  we,  the  managers,  have  used  but  six  days  of  them,  and  ^ 
counsel  but  part  of  seven.  Twenty -one  of  them  have  been  given  to  delays »« 
motion  of  the  President,  and  there  have  been  four  adjoummentfl  on  the  day?  *^ 
.  have  worked  earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  adjournment,  in  order  to  acconuD^ 
date  the  President. 

Now,  the  whole  legislation  of  this  country  is  stopping ;  the  House  of  Bdp 
sentatives  has  to  be,  day  by  day,  here  at  your  bar.     The  taxe9  of  the  co«b^J 
cannot  be  revised  because  this  trial  is  in  the  way.     The  appropriations  forctf- 
rying  on  the  government  cannot  be  passed  because  this  trial  is  in  thevj 
Nothing  can  be  done,  and  the  whole  country  waits  upon  tis  and  our  actioa,  «>- 
it  is  not  time  now  for  the  exhibitions  of  courtesy.     Larger,  higher,  greater  iaJ'? 
ests  are  at  stake  than  such  questions  of  ceremony.     Far  be  it  frraa  me  s(^  i^ 
desire  to  be  courteous,  and  not  to  desire  that  we  should  have  oar  absent  a^' 
sick  friend  here  to  take  part  with  us;  but  the  interests  of  the  people  are^reai'^ 
than  the  interests  of  any  one  individual.     Gentlemen  of  the  oeoate^  thk  « t^f 
closing  up  of  a  war  wherein  three  hundred  thousand  men  Iftid  duwa  their  liva 
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to  save  the  coantry.  In  one  day  we  sacrificed  them  by  tens  and  twenties  of 
thousands  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  shall  the  country  wait  now  in  its  march  to 
safety  because  of  the  sickness  of  one  man  and  panse  for  an  indefinite  time — 
because  the  duration  of  sickness  is  always  indefinite  ?  More  than  that,  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  testimony  of  what  is  going  on  this  day  and  this  hour  in  the 
south. 

3(r.  Curtis.  We  object  to  the  introduction  of  any  testimony. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  relevancy  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  relevancy  of  it  is  this,  that  while  we  are  waiting 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  get  well,  and  you  are  asked  to  delay  this  trial  for 
that  reason,  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  being  murdered  day  by  day. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not  know  that  the  moment  justice  is  done  on 
this  great  criminal  these  murders  will  cease. 

Mr.  Curtis  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  J  cannot  be  interrupted.  This  is  the  great  fact  whish 
stands  here  before  us,  and  we  are  asked,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  idle  ?"  by  every 
true  man  in  the  country.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in  Alabama  your  register  of  bank- 
raptoy,  appointed  by  yourself.  General  Spencer,  of  Tuscaloosa,  is  driven  to-day 
from  his  duties  and  his  home  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  upon  fear  of  his  life,  and  I 
have  the  evidence  of  it  lying  on  our  table ;  and  shall  we  here  delay  this  trial 
anj  longer,  under  our  responsibility  to  our  countrymen,  to  our  consciences,  and 
to  oar  God,  because  of  a  question  of  courtesy  ?  While  we  are  being  courteous 
the  true  Union  men  of  the  south  are  being  murdered,  and  on  our  head^  and  on 
oar  skirts  is  this  blood  if  we  remain  any  longer  idle. 

Again,  sir,  since  yon  have  begun  this  trial — I  hold  the  sworn  evidence  of 
what  I  say  in  my  hand — since  the  20th  d^y  of  February  last,  and  up  'to  the  4th 
day  of  this  present  April — and  no  gold  had  been  sold  by  the.  Treasury  prior  to 
that  time  since  December  12 — 810,800,000  of  your  gold  has  been  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  to  your  treasury,  and  by  whom  ?  More  than  one-half  of  it,  $5,600,000, 
by  one  McGinnis,  whom  the  Senate  would  not  permit  to  hold  office ;  and  over 
810,000  in  currency,  of  which  I  have  the  official  evidence  here,  under  the  sworn 
oitth  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  has  been  paid  to  him,  after  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  have  him  hold  any  office,  and  had  rejected  him  as  a 
minister  to  Sweden.  He  now  takes  charge  of  the  sale  of  your  gold,  by  order 
of  the  Executive,  as  a  broker,  and  we  are  to  wait  day  by  day  while  he  puts 
into  hid  pocket  from  the  treasury  of  the  country  money  by  the  thousands, 
because  this  gold  is  sold  from  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  market  rates,  at  different  dates,  as  taken  from  the  best  tables. 
The  commissions  alone  amount  to  what  I  have  said,  supposing  the  gold  to  be 
sold  honestly  by  this  rejected  diplomat. 

Woree  still,  sir;  I  have  here  from  the  same  source  the  fact  that  since  the  1st 
day  of  January  last  there  have  been  bought  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury,  827,058,100  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  ^tates,  by  men 
who  return  them  from  three- eighths,  one-half,  five-eighths,  to  three-quarters 
per  cent,  above  the  market  price,  and  since  February  20,  814,181,600  worth. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Below. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  I  mean  what  I  say,  above.  I  never  make  mis- 
takes in  such'  matters.  I  know  what  I  say.  From  the  3d  of  January  to  the 
28th  of  January,  by  such  purchases,  the  price  of  bonds  was  run  up  and  the 
people  were  made  to  pay  that  difference — run  up  from  one  hundred  and  four 
and  three-quarters  to  pne  hundred  and  eight  per  cent.,  and  still  the  purcliasea 
went  on,  and  they  have  gone  on  from  that  day  of  February  down  to  the  4th  of 
April.when  the  managers  of  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives felt  it  their  duty  to  take  this  testimony  of  the  assistant  treasurer  at  New 
York  under  oath. 

Now,  I  say,  for  the  safety  of  the  finances  of  the  people,  for  the  progress  of 
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tbe  legislation  of  the  people,  for  the  safety  of  the  trne  and  lojal  men,  black  and 
white,  in  the  sonth  who  have  perilled  their  lives  for  four  years ;  yea,  five  yean; 
yea,  six  years  ;  yea,  seven  years,  in  your  behalf;  for  the  good  of  the  coantry.for 
all  that  is  dear  to  any  man  and  patriot,  I  pray  let  this  trial  proc^ ;  let  us  come 
to  a  determination  of  this  issne.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  goea  fiee 
and  acquit,  then  the  country  must  deal  with  that  state  of  facts  as  it  arieeg ;  baL  it 
he,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  instructs  me,  and  as  I  believe,  is  guilty ;  if 
on  his  head  rests  the  responsibility ;  if  from  his  policy,  from  his  obstractioa  uf 
the  peace  of  the  country,  all  this  corruption  and  all  these  murders  come,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  let  us  have  an  end  of  them  and  see  to  it  that  we  can  sit  at  kiut 
four  hours  a  day  to  attend  to  this,  the' great  business  of  the  people. 

Sir,  it  may  be  supposed  here  that  I  am  mistaken  as  to  time  wasted ;  but  let 
us  see ;  let  me  give  you  day  and  date.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  pif- 
sented  on  March  4,  and  the  summons  was  returnable  March  13,  at  which  time 
the  President,  by  its  terms,  was  requested  to  answer.  Delay  was  ^ven,  on  hif 
application  for  forty  days,  to  the  23d — ten  days,  when  the  answer  was  filed,  and 
a  motion  was  made  for  thirty  days'  delay,  which  failed.  Then  a  motioo  for  a 
reasonable  time  after  replication  was  filed,  which  wjis  done  on  the  24th.  Time 
was  given,  on  motion  of  the  President's  counsel,  until  the  30th — six  daje.  On 
that  day  the  managers  opened  their  case,  and  proceeded  without  delay  with 
their  evidence  till  April  4 — six:  days.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  Presidem'j 
counsel,  adjourned  to  April  9 — five  days.  Mr.  Curtis  opened  a  part  of  a  day. 
and  asked  for  an  adjournment  till  the  10th,  wherein  we  lost  half  a  day.  They 
continued  putting  in  evidence  till  the  11th  (12th  being  Sunday)  and  13tk 
Because  of  sickness,  adjourned  again  over  till  Wednesday,  14th.  Wednesday 
adjourned  early,  because  counsel  could  go  no  further.  Thursday,  now  another 
motion  to  adjourn,  because  counsel  cannot  go  on.  Thirty-four  days  since  the 
President  filed  his  answer ;  six  days  used  by  the  managers  in  potting  in  tbeir 
case ;  parts  of  seven  used  by  the  counsel  for  the  President,  and  twentj-oae 
given  as  delay  to  the  President  on  his  motion. 

I  do  not  speak  of  all  this  to  complain  of  the  Senate,  but  only  that  yoa  vd 
the  country  may  see  exactly  how  courteous  and  how  kind  yon  have  been  to  tbe 
criminal  and  to  his  counsel.  Yielding  to  the  request  of  the  counsel  who  opened 
you  lost  half  a  day.  Then  the  opening  consumed  parts  of  two  days.  On  tbe 
next  day  they  said  they  were  not  quite  ready  to  go  through  with  Greneral  Sher- 
man, and  you  again  adjourned  earlier  than  usual.  Then  we  lost  almost  all  ot 
Monday  in  discussing  the  questions  which  were  raised.  We  adjourned  earlji^a 
Monday,  as  you  remember,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  a^adjoonnneiu 
almost  immediately  after  the  Senate  met,  because  of  the  learned  Jlttomey  Geo* 
eral.     Now,  all  we  ask  is  that  this  case  may  go  on. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  are  hard  in  our  demands  that  this  trial  go  on,  let  m:^ 
contrast  for  a  moment  this  case  with  a  great  State  trial  in  England,  at  wfaitii 
were  present  I^ord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  Baroa 
Hotham,  Mr.  Juf«tice  Buller,  Sir  Nash  Grose,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  andotliiTS 
of  her  Majesty's  judges  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  for  treason.  There  tht 
court  sat  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  tluj 
thiis  sat  there  from  Tuesday  until  Friday  night  at  1  o'clock,  and  then,  wbts 
Mr.  Erskiue,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  asked  of  that  conrt  that  they 
would  not  come  in  so  early  by  an  hour  the  next  day  because  he  was  unwell  ac^ 
wanted  time,  the  court  after  argument  refused  it,  and  would  not  give  him  eyyn 
that  hour  in  which  to  reflect  upon  his  opening  which  he  was  to  make,  and  whidi 
occupied  nine  hours  in  its  delivery,  until  the  jury  asked  it,  and  then  they  ga^^ 
him  but  a  single  hour,  although  he  said  upon  his  honor  to  the  court  that  eyorr 
night  he  had  not  got  to  his  house  until  between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  monunp 
and  he  was  regularly  in  court  at  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

That  is  the  way  cases  of  great  consequence  are  tried  in  Euglaad*    That  is 
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tbe  way  other  courts  sit.  I  am  not  complaining  here,  senators,  understand  me. 
I  am  only  contrasting  the  delays  given,  the  kindnesses  shown,  the  courtesies 
extended  in  this  greatest  of  all  cases,  and  where  the  greatest  interests  are  at 
stake,  compared  with  every  other  case  ever  tried  elsewhere.  Th^  managers  are 
ready.  We  have  heen  ready  ;  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices  we  would  be  ready. 
We  only  ask  that  now  the  counsel  for  the  President  shall  be  likewise  ready,  and 
go  on  without  these  interminable  delays  with  which,  when  the  House  began  this 
impeachment,  the  friends  of  the  President  there  rose  up  and  threatened.  You 
will  find  such  threats  in  the  Globe.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said,  in 
substance :  '*  You  can  go  on  with  your  impeachment,  but  I  warn  you  that  we 
will  make  you  go  through  all  the  forms,  ana  if  you  go  through  all  the  forms  we 
will  keep  it  going  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term,  and  it  will  be  fruitless." 
Having  thus  threatened  you,  senators,  I  had  supposed  that  you  would  not  allow 
the  threat  to  be  carried  out,  as  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  by  these  con- 
tinued delays. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  thus  eiven  you  the  reasons  pressing  upon 
my  mind  why  this  delay  should  not  be  had ;  and  I  admit  I  have  done  it  with 
considerable  warmth,  because  I  feel  warmly.  I  open  no  mail  of  mine  that  I  do 
not  take  up  an  account  from  the  south  of  some  murder,  or  worse,  of  some  friend 
of  the  country.  I  want  these  things  to  stop.  Many  a  man  whom  I  have 
known  standing  by  my  side  for  the  Union  I  can  hear  of  now  only  as  laid  in  the 
cold  grave  by  the  assassin's  hand.  This  has  stirred  my  feelings,  I  admit.  The 
loss  of  my  friends,  the  loss  to  the  country  of  those  who  have  stood  by  it,  has, 
perhaps,  very  much  stirred  my  heart,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able,  with  that  cool- 
ness with  which  judicial  proceedings  should  be  carried  on,  to  address  you  upon 
this  agonizing  topic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  threats  of  assassination  made  every 
bour  and  upon  every  occasion,  even  when  objection  to  testimony  is  made  by  the 
managers.  I  say  nothing  of  the  threats  made  against  the  lives  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate  and  against  the  managers.  We  are  all  free.  There  is  an 
old  Scotch  proverb  in  our  favor :  "  The  threatened  dog  a'  lives  the  longest." 
We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  these  cowardly  menaces ;  but  all  these  threats, 
these  unseemly  libels  on  our  former  government,  will  go  away  when  this  man 
goes  out  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  order  : 

Ordendj  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  shall 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  SuMNKR.  I  send  to  the  Chair  a  substitute  for  that  order. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

That,  considering  the  public  interests  which  sufferfrom  the  delay  of  this  trial,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  order  already  adopted  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  aespatch,  the  Senate  will  sit 
from  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  such  b/ief  recess  as  may  be 
ordered. 

3fr.  Trumbull.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order,  whether  it  is  in  order  to  con- 
sider these  propositions  to-day  under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  They  are  not  in  order  if  anybody  objects. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  object  to  their  consideration. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  They  will  go  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  am  not  aware  how  much  of 
the  address  of  the  honorable  manag^  is  appropriate  to  anything  that*has  pro- 
ceeded from  me.  I,  at  the  openiug  of  the  court  this  morning,  stated  how  we 
might  be  situated,  and  added  that  when  that  point  of  time  arrived  I  should  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate.  I  have  never  heard  such  a 
harangue  before  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  may  not  hear  it 
again  in  this  court.  All  these  3elays  and  the  ill  consequences  seem  to  press 
upon  the  honorable  managers  except  at  the  precise  point  of  time  when  some  of 
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their  moutbs  are  open  occupying  jonr  attention  with  their  long  harangues.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  reports  of  the  discussions  on  questions  of  evidence,  as  thej 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  while  all  that  we  have  to  say  is  embraced  within 
the  briefest  paragraphs,  long  columns  are  taken  up  with  the  views  of  the  learned 
managers,  and  hour  after  hour  is  taken  up  with  debates  on  the  production  of  our 
evidence  by  these  prolonged  discassions,  and  now  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch 
with  this  harangue  of  the  honorable  manager  about  the  Ku-Klux  KLan.  I  have 
said  what  I  have  said  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inqjiire  whether  the  word 
"  harangue  "  be  in  order  here? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLB.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  har- 
an^e  itself  was  in  order,  not  the  word  1 

Mr.  Ferry.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  move  that  the  adjournment  be  until  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  in  order.    The  motion  to  adjourn  is/ under  the 
rule,  to  the  usual  time. 

Mr.  Sumner.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 


Friday,  AprU  17,  1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant-at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  yesterday 'a  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered.  Daring  the  sitting  of  yesterday  tbe  sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Conness]  offered  an  order  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  meet  hereafter  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  That  will  be  before 
the  Senate  unless  objected  to.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachmesit,  sbdCl 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  desire  to  offer  his 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Sumner.  I  did  offer  it,  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from  lla5?a- 
chusetts  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  as  follows  : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "ordered"  and  insert:    . 

That  considering  the  public  interests  which  suffer  from  the  delay  of  this  trial,  and  in  fmm- 
ance  of  the  order  already  adopted  to  proceed  with  all  oonrenient  despatch,  tha  Sanate  will  sit 
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irom  10  o'clock  in  tlie  forenoon  to  6  o'clock  in  tke  afternoon,  with  snch  brief  recess  as  may 
be  ordered. 

Mr.  SuMNBR.  On  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nayB  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas,  13;  n^ys, 
30 ;  as  follows  : 

Teas— -Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Corbett,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Pomeroy, 
Samsey,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  and  Yates — 13. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fes- 
senden,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Morj^^an, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennesdee,  Boss, 
Sftulsbury,  Sherman,  lYumbuU,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 30* 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Conkling,  Cragin,  Edmonds,  Henderson, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade — 11. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Ghibf  JusTfCB.  The  question  recurs  on  the  order  proposed  hy  the 

senator  from  California. 

Mr.  Conness.  On  that  I  ask  for  thejeas  and  nayp. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS.  Now  let  it  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  on  each  day  hereafter  the  Senate,  sitting,  as  a  conrt  of  impeachment,  shall 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  question,  being  taken  by  yeas  and  najs,  resulted — ^yeas,  29 ;  nays,  14 ;  as 

follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corhett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Willev,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthouy,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson, 
Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Koss,  Saulshuiy,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers — 14.  i 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bnckalew,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Henderson,  McCreexy, 
Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprague,  and  Wade — ll.  I 

So  the  order  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Fbrry.  I  send  an  order  to  the  Chair. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Gonnecticnt. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  yesterday,  as  puhlished  in  the 
Globe  of  this  morning,  certain  tabular  statements  incorporated  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manager 
Butler  upon  the  question  of  adjournment,  which  tabular  statements  were  neither  spoken  of 
in  the  discussion,  nor  offered  or  received  in  oTidence :  Therefore, 

Ordered,  That  such  tabular  statements  be  omitted  from/the  proceedings  of  the  trial  as  pub-^ 
Usbed  by  rule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Is  that  a  matter  for  discussion  1 

Tbe  Ghibf  Justice.  The  order  will  be  for  present  consideration  unless 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Fbrby.  I  ask  its  present  consideration. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  There  is  no  objection.    It  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  only  desire  to  say,  sir,  that  I  stated  the  effect  of  the 
tabular  statements  yesterday.  I  did  not  read  them  at  length,  because  it  would 
take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order  and  propriety. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  the  right  of  any  senator  to  defend  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  against  attacks  that  are  made  here  upon  him,  or  whether  our 
mouths  are  closed  while  these  attacks  are  made  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  the  province 
and  right  of  a  senator  to  defend  him  in  his  office,  whether  it  is  the  right  of  tbe 
manager  to  make  an  attack  upon  him  7 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  question  of  order  is  made  by  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Gonnecticut.    Upon  that  question  of  order,  if  the 
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Senate  desire  to  debate  it,  it  will  be  proper  to  retire  for  consultation.  If 
no  senator  moves  that  order,  the  Chair  conceives  that  it  is  proper  that  the 
honorable  manager  should  be  heard  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  that  I  did  not  read  the  tables 
because  they  would  be  too  voluminous.  I  had  them  in  mj  hands;  I  made 
them  a  part  of  my  argument ;  I  read  the  conclusions  of  them,  and  stated  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  J  thought  it  was  due  to  myself  and  due 
to  the  Senate  that  they  should  be  put  exactly  as  they  were,  and  I  therefore 
incorporated  them  in  the  Globe.  To  the  remark  of  the  honorable  senator,  I 
simply  say  that  I  made  no  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  I  said 
nothing  of  him ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  here  at  all  to  be  discussed ;  but  I 
dealt  with  the  act  as  the  act  of  the  Executive  simply,  and  whenever  called 
upon  to  show  I  can  show  the  reasons  why  I  dealt  with  that. 

Tkd  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order  submitted  by  the 
senator  from  Oonnecticut. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  senator  from  Indiana  to 
inquire  if  under  the  rules  he  could  be  permitted  to  make  an  explanation,  or  to 
make  a  defence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

The  Ohiep  Justice.  The  rules  positively  prohibit  debate, 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  by  unanimous  consent  I  suppose  the  rule  coold  be  sus* 
pended. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  object. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Objection  is  made.  Senators,  you  who  are  in  favor  of 
agreeing  to  the  order  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Connecticut  will  please  say 
ay;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  no.  (Putting  the  question.]  The  ayes 
appear  to  have  it.     The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  order  is  adopted. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Gentlemen  of  counsel  for  the  President,  you  will  please 
proceed  with  the  defence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  will  call  William  W.  Armstrong. 

William  W.  Armstrong  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  name  in  full. 

Answer.  William  W.  Armstrong. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  reside  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  ask  permission  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Chair,  in  referenoe 
to  our  hearing  on  this  side  of  the  chamber.  Will  the  Chair  instruct  the  witness 
to  turn  his  face  in  this  direction  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  sn^estion,  there  U 
not  so  much  silence  in  the  chamber  as  would  be  possible,  and  we  must  take 
witnesses  with  such  natural  powers  as  they  possess. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Speak  as  loud  as  you  can. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Conversation  in  the  Senate  chamber  must  be  sospended 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Repeat,  if  you  please,  what  is  your  residence  1 

A.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  visit  made  to  that  city  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  summer  of  1866  ? 

A.  I  was.  , 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  formal  reception  of  the  President  by  any  com- 
mittee or  body  of  men  t 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  State  by  whom  he  was  received.  * 

A.  The  President   and  his  party  arrived   at  Cleveland   aboat  half-past  8 
o*elock  in  the  evening,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Kennard  House.    After  par-  * 
taking  of  a  snpper  the  President  was  escorted  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  Kennard 
House*  and  there  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  behalf  of 
the  municipal  authorities  and  the  citizens,  by  the  president  of  the  city  council. 

Q.  Did  the  President  respond  to  that  address  of  welcome  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  of  this  balcony  in  reference  to  the  street,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  exposure  and  publicity,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  a  large  crowd    • 
of  persons  present » 

A.  There  was  a  very  large  crowd  of  persons  present,  and  there  were  quite  a 
large  number  of  people  on  the  balcony. 

Q.  How  did  it  proceed  after  the  President  began  to  respond  ? 

A.  For  a  few  moments  there  were  no  interruptions,  and  I  judge  from  what 
the  President  said  that  he  did  not  intend 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  Excuse  me.  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please.  I  object 
to  what  the  witness  supposed  were  the  President's  intentions. 

By  Mr.  Cubtis  : 

Q.  From  what  you  heard  and  saw  was  the  President  in  the  act  of  making  a 
continuous  address  to  the  assembly,  or  was  he  interrupted  by  the  crowd,  and 
describe  how  the  affair  proceeded  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  President  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  speech.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said  that 
he  had  simply  come  there  to  make  the  i*cquaintance  of  the  people,  and  bid  them 
good-bye.  1  think  that  was  about  the  bubstance  of  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
speech.  He  apologized  for  the  non-appearance  of  General  Grant,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech. 

Q.  How  did  he  proceed,  sir?  Was  it  a  part  of  his  address,  or  was  it  in 
response  to  calls  made  upon  him  by  the  people  ?    Describe  what  occurred. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  calls  upon  him  from  the  crowd,  and  interruptions  f 

A.  I  did,  quite  a  number  of  them.  * 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  and  heard  the  President  say,  anc^all  that  occurred, 
was  the  President  closing  his  remarks  at  the  time  when  these  interruptions 
began! 

A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  these  interruptions  and  calk  upon  the  President 
were  responded  to  by  his  remarks  1 

A.  Some  of  them  were. 

Q.  Were  the  interruptions  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  address,  or 
was  he  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption  ? 

A.  They  were  kept  up  very  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  crowd  ?     Was  it  orderly  or  disordei'ly  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  large  majority  of  the  crowd  were  orderly. 

Q.  As  to  the  rest  ? 

A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder. 

Q.  Was  that  disorder  confined  to  one  or  two  persons,  or  did  it  affect  enough 
to  give  a  character  to  the  interruptions  ? 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  were  engaged-  in  the  interrup* 
tions. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  yon.  I  ask  yon  whether  there  was  enough  to 
give  a  general  character  to  the  interruptions  ? 

A.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  voices.  Whether  they  were  all  from  the 
same  persons  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
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GroBS-examined  bj  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  F.  W.  Pelton,  esq.,  was  the  president  of  the  citj  council,  was  he  not  t 

A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  not  his  address  on  the  balcony  to  the  President  simply  m  the  hear* 
ing  of  those  who  were  on  the  balcony,  and  did  not  the  President  after  he  had 
received  that  welcome  address  then  step  forward  to  speak  to  the  multitude  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  after  Mr.  Pelton  addressed  the  President  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  party  were  presented,  and  then,  in 
response  to  calls,  the  President  presented  himself. 

Q.  Presented  himself  in  response  to  the  crowd  1 

A.  In  response  to  the 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  response  to  what? 

The  Witness.  In  response  to  the  calls. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  this  was  a  correct  or  incorrect  report  of  that  proceed- 
ing: 

About  10  o'clock,  the  supper  being  over,  the  party  retired  to  the  balcony,  where  the 
President  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  Forest  City  by  F.  W.  Pelton,  esq.,  president  of  the 
city  council,  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  President  :  On  behalf  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  I  cordially  extend 
to  you  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Cleveland.  We  recognize  you  as  the  Chief  Mugis- 
trate  of  this  now  free  republic  and  the  chosen  guardian  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your  visit  to  our  city  to  honor  you  as  our  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  again  I  extend  to  you  and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  your  party  a  hearty 
welcome." 

Was  that  about  the  substance  of  Mr.  Pel  ton's  address  ? 
A.  That  was  about  the  substance,  I  think. 
Q.  Then  : 

The  President  and  several  members  of  his  party  then  appeared  at  the  frontof  the  balcony 
and  were  introduced  to  the  people  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then : 

The  vast  multitude  that  filled  the  streets  below  was  boisterous,  and  sometimes  bitter  and 
sarcastic  in  their  calls,  interludes,  and  replies,  though  sometimes  exceedingly  apt. 

Would  you  say  tha^  was  about  a  fair  representation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  calls  or  any  interruptions  of  the  President's 
speech  until  after  Ite  had  proceeded  some  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  But,  whenever  they  did  come,  would^  that  be  a  fair  representation  of  them  f 

A.  What  is  your  question,  sir  ? 

Q.  *'  The  vast  multitude  that  filled  the  streets  below  was  boisterous,  and  some- 
times bitter  and  sarcastic  in  their  calls  ?" 

A.  They  were  to  some  extent. 

Q.  *'  They  istened  with  attention  part  of  the  time,  and  at  other  times  eom- 
pletely  drown*ed  the  President's  voice  with  their  vociferations."     Was  that  so? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  so. 

Q.  **  After  all  the  presentations  had  been  made,  loud  calls  were  made  for  the 
President,  who  appeared  and  spoke  as  follows :"  Now  I  will  only  read  the 
first  part  to  see  if  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  how  soon  the  intermptibns 
came  in. 

Fellow-citizens  :  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that  I  now  appear  before 
you.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  curiosity  wnich  prevails  to  see  strangers  who  hare  notoriety 
and  distinction  in  the  country.  I  know  a  large  number  of  you  desire  to  see  G«iierml  Grao:, 
and  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say.    [A^* voice:  '* Three  cheers  for  Grant.'*] 

Was  not  that  the  first  interruption  1 

A.  That  was  the  first  interruption. 

Q.  '*  But  you  cannot  see  him  to-night.  He  is  extremely  ill."  Now»  then, 
was  there  any  interniption  after  that  until  he  spoke  of  Stephen  A*  Dongla?. 
and  was  not  that  simply  the  introduction  of  applause  t 
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A.  There  were  three  cheers,  I  believe,  given  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Then  he  went  on  without  interruption,  did  he  not,  until  these  words  came 
in: 

I  come  before  you.  as  aa  American  citizen   simply,  and  not   as  the  Chief    Magfistrate' 
clothed  in  the  insignia  and  paraphernalia  of  state;  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  State  of  this 
Union.    I  know  it  has  been  said  that  I  was  an  alien. 

Was  not  that  the  next  interruption  1 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  paragraph  in  the  speech. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  there  or  not  ?  Now,  sir,  do  you 
remember  any  other  interruption  until  he  came  to  the  paragraph — 

There  was,  two  years  ago,  a  ticket  before  yon  for  the  Presidency.    I  was  placed  upon 
that  ticket  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  no  more. 

Then  did  not  the  voices  come  in,  **  Unfortunate !"  "  Too  bad  ?" 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  were  not  said  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further. 

Barton  Able  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name. 

Answer.  Barton  Able. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.  I  am  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  first  district  of  Missouri. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1866,  at  the  time  when  President 
Johnson  visited  that  ^ity  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  any  committee  connected  with  the  reception  of  the  Presi- 
dent] 

A  I  was  upon  the  committee  of  reception  from  the  Blerchants'  Union  Exchange. 

Q.  Where  did  the  reception  take  place  1 

A.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  met  the  President  and  4>arty  at  Alton,  in 
Illinois,  some  24  miles  above  St.  Louis.  My  recollection  is  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city  received  him  at  the  Lindell  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  on  a  committee  of  some  mercantile  association.  What 
was  that  association  ? 

A.  The  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city  had  an  exchange  for  doing 
business,  where  they  met  daily. 

Q.  Not  a  political  association  1 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  President  make  a  public  address  or  an  address  to  the  people  in 
St.  Louis  while  he  was  there  1 
■  A.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  evening  at  the  Southern  Hotel  to  the  citizens. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  hotel  before  the  speech  was  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  ouQ  of  the  committee  you  have  spoken  of) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  state  under  what  circumstances  the  President  was  called  upon 
to  speak  7 

A.  I  was  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  with  the  committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident, when  some  of  the  citizens  came  in  and  asked  him  to  go  out  and  resnond 
to  a  call  from  the  citizens  to  speak.    He  declined,  or  rather  said  that  he  dia  not 
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care  to  make  any  speech.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  two  or  three  tunes  by 
other  citizens  coming  in,  and  be  finally  said  that  he  was  in  the  handd  of  bis 
friends,  or  of  the  committee,  and  if  they  said  bo  he  would  go  out  and  respond 
to  the  call,  which  he  did  do. 

Q.  What  did  the  committee  say  ?     Did  they  say  anything  ? 

A.  A  portion  of  the  committee,  two  or  three  of  thein,«aid,  after  some  coiusiil- 
tation,  that  they  presumed  he  might  as  well  do  it.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of 
citizens  on  the  outside  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Q.  Did  the  President  say  anything  before  he  went  out  as  to  whether  he  went 
out  to  make  a  long  speech  or  a  short  speech,  or  anything  to  characterize  the 
speech  he  intended  to  make  ? 

A.  My  understanding  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  care  to  make  a  speech  at  all. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  you  have  already  explained. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  Able,  please  not  give  your  opinion,  but  give  facts. 

By  Mr.  Curtis: 

Q.  You  have  already  explained  that  he  manifested  reluctance,  and  how  he 
manifested  it.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  he  said  anything  as  to  bis  parpose  in 
going  out  ?     If  so,  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  it,  if  you  remember. 

A.  I  understood  from  his  acceptance  that  his  intention  was  to  make  a  short 
speech  when  he  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  hear  what  he  said,  or  were  you  in  a  position  so  that  yon 
could  hear  what  he  said? 

A.  I  heard  his  conversation  with  the  committee. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  mean  after  he  went  out  and  began  to  speak  ? 

A.  Very  little  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  crowd  or  a  small  one  ? 

A.  A  large  crowd.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  present  far  enough  to  be  able  to  state  what  the  demeanor  of 
the  crowd  was  toward  the  President  1 

A.  I  beard  from  the  inside — I  was  not  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  all; 
but  I  heard  from  the  parlor  one  or  two  interruptions.  I  do  not  recollecc  bat 
one  of  them. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  parlor  all  the  time,  I  understand  you  7 

A.  Between  the  parlor  and  the  diuing-room^  where  the  banquet  was  spread. 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  balcony  i  . 

A.  No,  sir. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  You  met  the  President  at  Alton,  and  you,  yourself,  as  one  of  this  com- 
mittee,  made  him  an  address  on  board  the  steamer  where  he  was  received,  did 
you  not  ? 

A.  I  introduced  him  to  the  committee  of  reception  from  St.  Loais. 

Q.  The  committee  of  reception  from  St.  Louis  met  him,  then,. on  board  the 
steamer? 

A.  On  board  the  stumer. 

Q.  And  you  introduced  him  with  a  little  speedi? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Captain  Eads,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  citizens  or  the  flpokei- 
man  of  the  citizens,  made  him  an  address,  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  address  of  welcome,  and  to  that  the  President  made  a  reaponae,  did  he! 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  in  that  address  he  was  listened  to  with  propriety  by  them,  «a  became 
his  place  and  the  ceremony  ? 

A.  I  observed  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  so  supposed.    Then  you  went  to  the  Liadell  Hotel  7 
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A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Lindell  Hotel  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  President  went,  did  he  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  President  was  entertained  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  And  en  route  to  the  Lindell  Hotel  he  was  escorted  bj  a  procession,  was 
he  not,  of  the  military  and  civic  societies  ? 

A.  From  the  landing  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  procession  of  the  benevolent  societies  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  societies  they  were.  There  was  a  very  large  turn 
out ;  perhaps  most  of  the  societies  of  the  city  were  present. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Dndell  Hotel  at  all  { 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  got  there  he  was  received  by  the  mayor,  was  he  not  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there  when  he  arrived  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

Q.  Were  yon  there  when  he  was  received  by  the  mayor  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  the  mayor  made  him  a  speech  of  welcome  or 
not  there  1 

A.  Only  from  what  I  saw  in  the  press. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  know  whether  the  President  responded  there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  this  when  he  got  to  the  Lindell  Hotel,  as  near 
as  yon  can  say  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  when  they  left  the  steamboat  landing.  I  do  not 
know  what  time  they  were  at  the  hotel,  because  I  was  not  present  on  their  arrival. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  about  what  time  they  got  there  ? 

A.  Well,  it  was  probably  between  1  and  5  o'clock. 

Q.  Afler  that  did  you  go  with  the  President  from  the  Lindell  Hotel  to  the 
Southern  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  accompanied  him  from  the  one  hotel  to  the 
other  or  not. 

Q.  He  did  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  to  be  a  banquet  for  him  and  his  suite  at  th^  Southern  Hotel 
that  night,  was  there  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  there  was  intended  to  be  speaking  to  him  and  by  him,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  There  were  to  be  toasts  and  responses ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  was  that  banquet  to  come  off? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  hour ;  I  think  somewhere  about  9  o'clock. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  President  was  called  upon  by  the  crowd  were  you  waiting 
for  the  banquet? 

A.  When  the  President  was  called  upon  by  the  crowd  I  do  not  think  the 
banquet  was  ready.     He  was  in  the  parlors  with  the  committee  of  citizens. 

Q.  The  citizens  being  introduced  to  him,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  went  out  on  to  the  balcony.  Did  you  hear  any  portion  of  Ihe 
speech  ? 

A.  Only  such  portions  of  it  as  I  could  catch  from  the  inside  occasionally.  I 
did  not  go  on  to  the  balcony  at  all. 

Q.  Gould  you  see  on  to  the  balcony  where  he  stood  from  where  you  were  { 

A.  I  could  see  on  to  the  balcony,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  coald  see 
precisely  where  he  stood  or  not. 

Q.  While  he  was  making  that  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sentence, 
**  I  will  neither  be  bullied  by  iny  enemies  nor  overawed  by  my  friends,"  was 
there  anybody  on  the  balcony  trying  to  get  him  back  1 

A/ 1  could  hardly  answer  that  question.    I  was  not  there  to  see. 
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Q.  You  said  you  could  see  on  to  the  balconj,  but  you  were  not  certain  lluit 
you  could  see  him.     You  might  have  seen  such  an  occurrence  as  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

A.  I  should  think  if  I  could  not  see  it  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  make  certain  upon  that  point. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Who  was  on  the  balcony  beside 
himi 

A.  I  suppose  the  balcony  will  hold  perhaps  two  hundred  people.  There  wae 
a  good  many  people  on  there ;  I  could  not  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Give  me  some  one  of  the  two  hundred,  if  you  know  anybody  who  was 
there  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Howe  was  there.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Pre^dent 
walked  out  with  Mr.  Howe. 

Q.  Was  General  Frank  Blair  there  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  if  he  was. 

Q.  Did  the  President  afterward  make  a  speech  at  the  banquet  ? 

A.  A  short  one. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  a  noisy  and  boisterous  one  after  awhile  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  noise  from  the  crowd  from  where  I  stood — I  stood 
inside— or  where  I  was  moving  about,  for  I  was  not  standing  still  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time. 

George  Knapp  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Question.  What  is  your  full  name  ? 

Answer.  George  Knapp. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  1 

A.  St.  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  publishers  and  proprietors  of  the  Missouri  Republican. 

Q.  Were  you  in  St.  liOuis  at  the  time  the  President  visited  that  city  in  the 
slimmer  of  1866  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  Southern  Hotel  before  Mr.  Johnson  went  out  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  people  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  where  the  President  was  t 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Please  state  what  occurred  between  the  President  and  citizens,  or  the  coia- 
mittee  of  citizens,  in  respect  to  his  going  out  to  make  a  speech. 

A.  The  crowd  xon  the  outside  had  called  repeatedly  for  the  President,  and 
some  conversation  ensued  between  those  present.  I  think  I  recollect  Captaia 
Able  and  Captain  Taylor  and  myself  at  any  rate  were  together.  The  crowd 
continued  to  call.  Probably  some  one  suggested,  I  think  I  suggested,  that  hi 
ought  to  go  out.  Some  further  conversation  occurred,  I  think,  between  hiia 
and  Captain  Able 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  has  just  left  the  stand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Captain  Barton  Able,  and  I  think  I  said  to  him  that  he  ooglt 
to  go  out  and  show  himself  to  the  people  and  say  a  few  words  at  hdj  rate. 
He  seemed  reluctant  to  go  out,  and  we  walked  out  together.  He  walked  oat 
on  the  balcony,  and  we  walked  out  with  him,  and  he  commenced  addreasug  the 
assembled  multitude,  as  it  seemed. 
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Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  crowd  1  Was  it  a  large  crowd,  a  large 
nnmber  of  people  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  looked  at  the  crowd.  I  do  not  think  I  got  Tar  enough 
on  the  balcony  to  look  on  the  magnitude  of  the  crowd.  I  think  I  stood  back 
some  distance. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  people  were  on  the  balcony  itself! 

A.  I  suppose  there  were  probably  fifteen  or  twenty ;  there  may  have  been 
twenty-five. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  the  cries  from  the  crowd  f 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  proceedings  so  far  as  the  crowd  was  con- 
cerned? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly.  My  impressions  are  that  occasional 
or  repeated  Questions  were  apparently  put  to  the  President,  but  I  do  not  now 
exactly  recollect  what  they  were. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  orderly  or  otherwise;  so  far  as  yon  could  hear  f 

A.  At  times  it  seemed  to  be  somewhat  disorderly ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  very 
sure. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  to  the  balcony  at  all  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  stepped  out.  It  is  a  wide  balcony ;  it  is  probably  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet;  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  side  wall.  I  stepped  out.  I  think  I 
was  probably  only  two  or  three  feet  back  of  the  President  part  of  the  time 
while  he  was  speaking.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  doors  or  windows  leading 
out  to  this  balcony.  You  could  stand  in  these  windows  or  doors  and  hear  every 
word  that  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  listen  to  the  speech  so  as  to  hear  every  word  that  was  said  f 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  staid  during  the  whole  time.  I  listened  pretty 
attentively  to  the  speech  whfle  I  stood  there,  but  whether  I  stood  there  during 
the  whole  time  or  not  I  do  not  now  recollect 

Q.  You  told  us  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons,  if  I  understood  you 
aright,  on  the  balcony  ? 

A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  because  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention 'to  the  number. 

Q.  How  many  would  the  balcony  hold  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  balcony  would  hold  one  hundred. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  at  all  crowded  on  the  balcony  ? 

A.  I  do  (not  recollect,  I  say,  about  that,  whether  it  was  or  not.  I  did  not 
charge  my  mind  with  it,  nor  do  I  now  recollect!  The  parlors  were  full.  There 
was  a  crowd  there  waiting  to  go  into  the  banquet,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely 
that  a  large  number  of  them  crowded  on  the  balcony  to  hear  the  speech. 
Whether  it  was  crowded  or  not  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  the  time  so  as  to  remember  distinctly  when  he  said 
he  would  not  be  overawed  by  his  friends  or  bullied  by  his  enemies  ?  Do  you 
remember  that  phrase  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  This  confusion  in  the  crowd  sometimes  prevented  his  going  on,  did  it  not  f 

A.  I  think  it  likely ;  but  in  that  I  must  only  draw  from  my  present  impres- 
tion.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  **  Judas ; "  do  you  remember  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  recollect  that  about  Judas  7  Did  yon  hear  him  say  anything 
about  John  Bull,  and  about  attending  to  him  after  a*while  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  points  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know»  all  you  know  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  us 

41  IP 
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here  is  that  70a  were  present  when  some  of  the  citizens  asked  the  President  to 
go  out  and  answer  the  calls  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes ;  some  citizens  then  present  in  the  parlor  asked  him. 

Q.  While  the  banquet  was  waiting  ?  At  what  time  was  the  banquet  to  take 
place  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  to  take  place  at  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  had  this  got  to  be  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  very  near  eight  o'clock  at  that  time  1 

A.  I  think  when  the  President  went  out  it  was  near  the  time  the  banqnet 
was  to  take  place ;  and  I  think,  also,  I  know,  in  fact^  that  while  the  President 
was  speaking  several  persons,  in  speaking  about  it,  said  it  was  time  for  the 
banqnet  to  commence,  or  something  to  that  e£Pect. 

Q.  The  banquet  had  to  wait  for  him  while  the  crowd  outside  gotthespeeeh? 

A..  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Was  not  that  your  impression  at  the  time  1 

A.  I  think  the  hour,  probably,  had  passed ;  but  in  attending  banquets  it  often 
happens  that  they  do  not  take  place  exactly  at  the  hour  fixed. 

Q.  It  appears  that  this  did  not ;  but  was  that  because  they  waited  for  tiie 
President  or  because  the  banquet  was  not  ready  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  because  they  waited  for  the  President 

Q.  Did  you  publish  that  speech  the  next  morning  in  your  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  eir ;  it  was  publisned. 

Q.  Did  you  again  republish  it  oif  Monday  morning  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  your  paper  is  called  the  Republican  it  is  really  the  Democrat,  and 
the  Democrat  is  the  Republican  1 

A.  The  Republican  was  commenced  in  early  times,  for  I  have  been  connected 
with  it  over  forty  years  myself,  and  at  the  time 

Mr.  Manager  Bijtlbr.  I  do  not  care  to  go  back  forty  years  at  this  time. 

The  Witness.  You  asked  why  it  was  called 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Not  why,  but  as  to  the  fact.  Was  it  in  fact  the  democratic  paper  at  that 
time  when  the  President  .was  there  7 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  St  Louis  Democrat,  so  caUed,  was  really  the  republican  paper  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  democratic  paper,  called  by  the  name  of  BepubUcan,  tite 
speech  was  published  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.       • 

Q.  Has  it  never  been  republished  since  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  you  caused  an  edition  of  the  speech  to  be  corrected  or 
Monday  morning's  publication  1 

A.  I  met  our  principal  reporter,  Mr.  Zider-; 

Q.  Please  do  not  state  what  took  place  between  yon  and  your  reporter;  itie 
only  the  fact  X  want,  not  the  conversation.     Did  you  cause  it  to  be  done  ? 

A.  I  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Zider,  after  complaining  about  the  report  of  tbe 
speech 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  have  not  asked  you  about  your  directions* 

A.  I  did.     I  gave  directions  on  reading  the  speech 

Q.  Please  answer  the  question. 

A.  Well,  I  gave  directions  to  have  it  corrected,  if  that  is  your  question. 

Q.  Were  your  directions  followed  so  far  as  you  know  1 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  extent  of  the  corrections.  I  never  read  tbe  speedi 
a  fterward,  and  I  have  forgotten. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  ever  complain  afterward  to  any  man,  Mr.  Zider  or  any  other,  that 
the  speech  was  not  as  it  ought  to  he  as  it  was  published  on  Monday  morning  in 
the  Republican  ? 

A.  I  cannot  draw  the  distinction  between  Monday  and  Sunday.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  speech  was 
reported  ana  published  in  the  Republican  on  Sunday.  Whether  I  spoke  of  its 
imperfections  for  Monday  or  not  1  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Will  you  not  let  me  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Witness  ?  You  say  that  yoa 
directed  a  revised  publication  on  Monday,  and  it  was  so  published.  Now,  did 
you  ever  complain  after  that  revised  publication  was  made  to  anybody  that  that 
pablication  was  not  a  true  one  within  the  next  three  months  following? 

A.  It  is  possible  I  might  have  complained  on  Monday  morning,  if  the  cor- 
rections were  not  made,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  I  did  not  ask  for  a  possibility. 

A.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  But  it  is  possible  yon  did  not  ? 

A.  That,  I  say  again,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  will  you  say  that  in  any  important  particular  the  speech  as  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  differs  from  the  speech  as  put  in  evidence  here  ? 

A.  I  could  not  point  out  a  solitary  case,  because  I  have  not  read  the  speech 
as  put  in  evidence  here,  nor  have  I  read  the  speech  since  the  morning  after  k 
was  delivered ;  so  I  know  nothing  about  what  you  have  put  in  evidence  here. 

Hbnby  F.  Zidbr  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Qnestion.  Where  did  you  reside  in  the  summer  of  1866  when  the  President 
visited  St.  Louis  ? 

Answer.  At  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Q.  What  was  then  your  business  ? 

A.  I  was  then  engaged  as  short-hand  writer  and  reporter  for  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican, a  paper  published  at  St.  Louis.  • 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  making  a  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  Southern  Hotel  ? 

A.  I  made  a  short-hand  report  of  the  speech.  I  was  authorized  to  employ 
all  the  assistance  that  I  needed,  for  it  was  known  that  the  President  was  to  be 
received  at  St.  Louis.  I  employed  Mr.  Walbridge  and  Mr.  Allen  to  assist  me. 
Mr.  Walbridge  wrote  out  the  report  for  publication  in  the  Sunday  morning 
Republican.  I  went  over  the  same  report  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  made 
several  alterations  in  it  for  the  Monday  morning  paper. 

Q.  The  Monday  morning  Republican  { 

A.  Yes,  sir.     I  made  the  corrections  from  my  own  notes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  corrections  except  those  which  you  found  were  required 
by  your  own  notes  ? 

A.  There  were  three  or  four  corrections  that  the  printers  did  not  make  that 
I  had  marked  on  the  proof  sheets  that  I  made  on  the  paper  the  following 
zDoming  in  the  counting-room. 

Q.  With  those  exceptions,  did  you  make  any  corrections  except  what  were 
called  for  by  your  own  notes  ? 

A.  Those  were  called  for  by  my  own  notes. 

Q.  But  they  were  not  in  fact  made  ? 

A.  They  were  not  in  fact  made  in  the  printed  copy  on  Monday^. 

Q.  Now,  answer  my  question  whether  the  corrections  were  called  for  by  your 
owa  notes  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes ;  all  of  them.  ^ 

Q.  Have  yon  compared  the  report  which  you  made,  and  which  was  pnblished 
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in  tbe  Republican  on  Monday,  with  the  report  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat  ? 

A.  I  have  more  particularly  compared  the  report  published  in  the  Monday 
Democrat  with  the  Suuday  Republican. 

Q.  Y6u  compared  those  two  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  about  sixty  changes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Differences  ? 

The  WiTNbSS.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Describe  the  character  of  those  differences. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  "  State  the  differences."    I  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  want  him  to  repeat  the  sixty  differences  J 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Certainly ;  if  he  can. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q    Have  yoti  a  memorandum  of  those  differences  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  Read  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Before  he  reads  it,  I  should  like  to  know  when  it  was 
made. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  When  did  you  make  this  comparison  ? 

The  Witness.  The  exact  date  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  you  can  give  it  to  us. 

A.  (After  consulting  a  memorandum  book.)  Saturday,  April  11. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  memorandum  ? 

A.  On  the  Sunday  following. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Last  Sunday  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  month  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  From  what  did  you  make  the  memorandum  1 

A.  I  had  been  before  the  board  of  managers  twenty-four  days,  and  was  dis- 
charged and  had  just  returned  to  St.  Louis.  I  got  telegraphic  despatches  stat- 
ing that  I  was  summoned  again  to  appear  before  the  Senate.  I  then  went  to 
the  Republican  office,  took  the  bound  files  of  the  Republican  and  the  bound 
files  of  the  Democrat  for  the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  in  company  with  Mr. 
James  Monoghan,  bne  of  the  assistant  editors,  I  made  a  comparison  of  the  two 
papers,  noted  the  differences,  compared  those  differences  twice  afterward  to  see 
that  they  were  accurate.  That  was  on  Saturday.  I  started  for  Washington  oa 
Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  the  first  through  train. 

Q.  When  was  this  paper  that  you  call  the  memorandum,  which  contains  the 
differences,  made  1 

A.  On  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  it  made  at  the  same  time  when  you  made  this  comparison,  or  at  a 
different  time  ? 

A.  The  same  day. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  you  can  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  differences ;  or,  if  the 
honorable  manager  desires  that  all  those  differences  should  be  read,  you  can  read 
them. 
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Mr.  Manager  Bptlrb.  Stay  a  moment.  Anj  on  which  yon  rely  we  should 
like  to  have  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  rely  on  all  of  them,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  we  want  read. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  should  prefer  to  save  time  by  giving  specimens ;  but  then, 
if  yon  prefer  to  have  them  all  read,  we  will  have  them  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  There  is  a  question  back  of  this,  I  think,  and  that  is, 
that  we  have  not  the  standard  of  comparison.  Surely,  then,  this  cannot  be  evi- 
dence. This  witness  goes  to  the  Republican  office  and  there  takes  a  paper — he 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the  true  one  or  not,  whether  made  properly  or  not,  or 
what  edition  it  was — and  he  compares  it  with  a  copy  of  the  Democrat,  and 
having  made  that  comparison  he  now  proposes  to  put  in  the  results  of  it.  I  do 
not  see  how  that  can  be  evidence.  He  may  state  anything  that  he  has  a  recol- 
lection of;  but  to  make  the  memorandum  evidence,  to  read  the  memorandum, 
never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of,  I  think.  Let  me  restate  it  and  I  have  done. 
He  goes  to  the  Republican  office,  gets  a  Republican ;  what  Republican,  how 
genuine,  what  edition  it  was,  is  not  identified  ;  he  says  it  was  in  a  bound  vol- 
ume«  He  takes  the  Democrat,  of  what  edition  we  do  not  know,  and  compares 
that,  and  then  comes  here  and  attempts  tb  put  in  the  results  of  a  comparison 
made  in  which  Monaghan  held  one  end  of  the  matter  and  he  held  the  other. 
Now,  can  that  be  evidence.? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question,  and  then  I.  will  make  an 
observation  on  the  objection.  (To  the  witness.)  Who  made  the  report  in  the 
Remblican  which  you  examined — ^the  one  which  you  examined  and  compared 
wftD  the  report  in  the  Democrat ;  who  made  that  report  T 

At  Mr.  W^bHdge  made  that  report  on  Saturday  night,  September  8,  18G6. 
It  was  puMiale^  in  the  Sunday  morning  Republican  of  September  9,  1866. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  the  proceedings  in  this  case  to  see  whether  that  has 
been  put  in  evidence  1 

A.  Tho  Sunday  morning  Republican  was  mentioned  in  Mr.  Walbridge's  tes- 
timfliy,  in  which  he  states  that  he  made  one  or  two  simple  corrections  for  the 
Monday  povning  Democrat. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  inquire,  Mr.  Zider,  whether  the  report  which  you  saw  in 
the  files  of  the  Republican,  and  which  you  compared  with  the  report  in  the 
Democrat,  was  the  report  which  Mr.  Walbridge  made } 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it  is  suggested  by  the  learned  mana- 
ger  

Mr.  Manager  Butlsr.  I  will  save  you  all  trouble.  You  may  put  it  in  as 
much  as  yon  choose.  I  do  not  care,  on  reflection,  if  yon  leave  it  unread.  It 
IB  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  will  simply  put  it  into  the  case  to  save  time,  and  have  it 
printed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  there  should  not  be  anything  printed  that  is 
not  read.     We  have  got  a  very  severe  lesson  upon  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  understood  you  to  dispense  with  the  reading. 

The  Chief  Justice.  If  the  honorable  manager  desires  te  have  the  paper 
read  it  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  desire  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Is  it  to  go  in  as  evidence,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  or  not  ? 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  may  go  in  for  aught  I  care. 

Mr.  Curtis.  TJiat  is  all,  Mr.  Zider. 

The  paper  thus  admitted  in  evidence,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  dif- 
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ferences  betweea  the  two  reports  of  President  Johnson's  speech  at  St.  Louis,  is 
as  follows : 


Sunday  Republican,  September  9,  1866. 

lam 
Qnestions  ttkieh 

that  we  have 

as  this  we  have 

that  they  then  knew 

its  power  nayiDg  expired 

of  A  population 

without  the  wul  of  the  people 

A  then  when 

It  does  not  provoke  me 

things  that  have  heen  done 

that  were  intended 

to  be  enforced  upon 

abandoned  the  party 

that  I  was  a  traitor 

Judas  Jscariot  A 

a  traitor 

Judas  Iscariot !  Judas ! 

the  twelve  apostles 

he  never  could  have 

and  that  try  to  stay 

when  there  were 

there  was  a  Christ 

there  were  unbelievers 

to-day  who  would 

A 

/or  years 
bear  all  the  expenses 

-A 


Yes,  yes, 

A  A  decided  majority 

What? 

Stimulating  this 

So  far  as  offences  are  conumed 

Upon  this  subject  o{  offences 

and  battled  more  for 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  A 

to  have  fierce  opposition 

(a  voice,  why  didn^t  you  do  it) 

The  law  was  executed, 

The  law  was  executed, 

to  give  somebody  else  a  bounty 

he  can  get  $50  bounty 

(  Oreat  cheering) 

•         are  A  entitled  to 

equal  representation  in  the 

Congress  of  the  United 

States  without  violating 
the  Constitution.    ('Cheers. ) 

Among  this  people.    I 

have 
labored  for  it  I  am  for  it 

now.    I  deny 

manner  pointed  out  by 

and  sometimes  havingA 

re- 
pented makes  him  a  better 
man  than  he  was 
before 
Yes,  I  have. 
Yes  I  have 
(Voice  "bully  for  you  "A 
and  cheers) 
on  either  side 


Democrat,  Monday,  September  10, 1866. 

I  was 

Questions  that 

A  we  have 

as  those  we  have 

that  they  there  knew 

its  powers  having  expired 

of  the  population 

without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

And  then  when. 

it  donH  provoke  me 

things  that  has  been  done 

that  was  intended 

to  be  enforced  om 

abandoned  the  power 

that  I  was  a  tr-a-i-t-o-r 

Judas — Judas  Iscariot 

a  £-r-a-t-f-o-r 

Judas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Jud-a>a-fl 

and  these  twelve  apostles 

he  couldn't  have 

and  A  ^  to  stay 

jvhen  there  inare 

there  weare  a  Christ 

there  ware  unbelievers 

to-day  A  would 

Now  what  is  the  plan  T 

four  yearn 

bear  all  the  ezpen^e^ 

So  much  for  this  qoerillla. 

F-a-s,  Y-U's; 

as  decided  a  majority 

IVha-tf 

elevating  themselves 

So  far  as  tha  Fenians  are  eonceruU 

Upon  this  subject  of  Fenians, 

and  sacrificed  more  for 

It  has  been  my  peculiar  misfortune  sitf^ 

to  have  fierce  oppositidff 

A ^ 


to  vote  somebody  else  a  boun^ 
A  can  get  ^0  bounty, 
(Loud  cheering) 
are  constitutionally  entitled  to 
equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate  and  no  power  has 
the 
right  to  deprive  them  of  it 
without  violating  the  Consti- 
tution,   ^dheers. ) 
Among  the  people.    I  have 

labored  for  it.    Now  I 

deny, 
manner  pointed  A  1>7 
and  sometimes  having 
sinned  and  having  re- 
pented 
makes  him  a  better  man 
than  he  was  before 
Y-a-s,  I  have 
Y-a-s,  I  have 
Voice  (bully  for  you  old 
fellow  and  laughter) 
on  the  other  side 
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a  kind  of  OTer-righteoos- 

ness 

— over  riehteousness — 

better 
than  anybody  else  and 

alikaugh  wanting 

He  went  upon  the  cross 

and  there  was  A  nailed  by 

nnbelieversA  ^nd  there 

shed 

his  blood  that  yon  and  I 

might  live  (cheers) 


nor  the  jndgeV 

I  know  there  are  some 
that  talk 
And  manage  all  the 
affairs  of  state 
The  people  of  Missoori 
as  well  as  other  States 
know  that  all  my 
efforts  have 
all  this 
traduction  and  de- 
traction that  have 
let  US  fight  the  enemies 
And  in  parting  with 
yott  now  /  leave  the 
government  in  year 
hands 

reeognixed. 


a  kind  of  over  righteoas- 
ness — ^better  than  any- 
body else  and  alwajfs 
wanting. 
He  went  upon  the  cross  and 
Uiere  was  paii^ullff  nailed 
by 
these  unbelievers  that  I 

have  spoken  of  here  to-night 

and  there  ehed  his  blood 

that  you  and  I  might  live 

(cheers) 

nor  the  judge  T voice  ' '  nor 

the  Moses.*') 

I  know  there  is  some 

that  talk 

And  manage  A  the 

affairs  ot   state. 

The  people  of  Missouri 

as  well  as  other  States 

know  that  A  my  efforts 

have 

all  this  traduction 

and  detraction  that 

has 

let  us  fight  A  enemiea 

And  in  parting  with 

you  now  A  leave  the 

government  in  your 

hands, 

rs'Cog'nized. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler  :  * 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  troubled  with  your  unfortunate  affliction  ? 

A.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Q.  I  understood  you  were  a  little  deaf.    Is  that  so  ? 

A.  I  have  been  sick  the  greater  part  of  this  year,  and  was  compelled  to  come 
here  a  month  ago  almost,  before  I  was  able  to  come.    I  have  not  got  well  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  my  question  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  deaf,  if  you  have  been  deaf  at  all  } 

A.  Partially  deaf  for  the  last  two  years,  I  should  think. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  it  commence  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  that. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can.    You  know  when  yon  became  deaf,  do  you  not  f 

A.  I  know  I  was  not  deaf  when  you  made  your  St  Louis  speech,  in  1866. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  date  to  reckon  from ;  but  as  these  gentlemen  do  not 
all  know  when  that  was,  and  you  and  I  do,  suppose  you  try  it  by  the  almanac, 
and  tell  us  when  that  was } 

A.  That  was  on  the  13th  of  October,  1866. 

Q.  You  were  not  deaf  then  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  become  deaf  1 

A.  Perhaps  a  month.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  not  at  that  time  f 

A.  Quite  sure  it  was  not  that  time,  because  I  heard  some  remarks  the  crowd 
made  which  you  did  not.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  heard  very  much  that  I  did  not.  Now,  suppose  we 
confine  ourselves  to  this  matter.    About  a  month  after  that  you  became  deaf  f 
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A.  Partially. 

Q.  Partially  deaf,  as  now  ? 

A.  I  recovered  from  that  sickness.  I  became  sick  again  the  first  part  of  this 
year. 

Q.  Now,  will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  state  whether  yon  have  your  notes  f 

The  Witness.  Of  the  President's  speech? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  them  last  ? 

A.  The  last  recollection  I  have  of  them  is  when  Mr.  Walbridge  was  sam- 
moned  before  the  Reconstruction  Committee  to  give  testimony  on  the  Nev 
Orleans  riot. 

Q.  Did  yoa  and  he  then  go  over  that  speech  together] 

A.  We  went  over  only  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  The  part  that  referred  to  New  Orleans  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  But  the  part  that  referred  to  New  Orleans  you  went  over  with  him? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  material  difference  between  you  and  him  when  you  hid 
your  notes  together  in  that  part  of  the  speech,  and  if  so,  state  what  1 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  compare  notes  with  him 

Q.  Excuse  me ;  I  am  not  asking  what  he  said.  I  am  asking  what  difference 
there  was  between  your  report  and  his  report  upon  that  comparison;  what 
material  difference. 

Mr.  EvARts.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  as  he  is  asked  the  pivdee 
question  what  the  difference  was  that  arose  upon  that  comparison,  he  is  to  be 
permitted  to  state  what  it  was  and  how  it  arose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  have  not  asked  any  difference  that  arose  between 
him  and  Mr.  Walbridge.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  go  into  that  I  have  asked 
what  the  difference  was  between  the  two  speeches. 

Mr.  Evarts.  As  it  appeared  in  that  comparison. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  As  found  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  answer.  If  yoa  will  possess 
your  soul  in  patience  a  moment  I  will  answer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  witness  will  confine  himself  entirely  to  what  is 
asked  and  make  no  remarks. 

The  WitneoS.  When  we  proceeded  to  compare  that  part  relating  to  the  Nev 
Orleans  riot,  Mr.  Walbridge  read  from  his  notes ;  I  looked  on,  and  when  be 
came  to  this  passage,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  "When  you  read  ^e 
speeches  that  were  made,  and  take  up  the  facts,  if  they  are  as  stated,  you  will 
find  that  speeches  were  made  incendiary  in  their  character,  exciting  that  popu- 
lation called  the  black  population  to  take  up  arm%  and  prepare  for  the  shedding 
of  blood,"  I  called  Mr.  Walbridge's  attention  to  the  qualifying  words,  ^if  tbe 
facts  are  as  stated."  He  replied  to  me,  '*  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  know  I  an 
right,"  and  went  on.  As  he  was  summoned  to  swear  to  his  notes,  and  not  to 
,  mine,  I  did  not  argue  the  question  with  him  further,  but  let  him  go  on. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

'  Q.  What  other  difference  was  there  ? 

I  A.  There  was  another  difference. 

S  Q.  In  the  New  Orleans  matter? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  President's  words,  I  think,  were  that  they  there  knew  a 
convention  was  to  be  called  which  was  extinct  by  reason  of  its  power  hiring 
expired.    There  was  a  difference  in  the  words  "by  reason  of." 
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Q.  What  was  that  difference  ? 

A.  The  words  "  by  reason  of." 

Q.  Were  they  in  or  out  of  Walbridge's  report  ? 

A,  They  were  in  my  report. 

Q.  And  were  not  in  Walbridge's  report  { 

A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  Any  other  difference  ? 

A.  No  other.  That  was  as  far  as  we  proceeded  with  the  report  as  to  the 
New  Orleans  riot.  The  latter  part  of  the  report  was  not  compared  at  all,  nor 
was  the  first  part. 

Q.  Now,  have  yon  the  report  as  it  appeared  in  the  Republican  of  Monday 
morning  before  you  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Let  me  read  the  first  few  sentences  of  the  report  put  in  evidence,  and  tell 
me  how  many  errors  there  are  in  that.     Have  you  it  7 

A.  [The  witness  produced  a  new  paper.]     Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  read  from  the  report  put  in  evidence  here  : 


sabjects  ?"]  We  will  attend  to  John  Bull  after  a  while,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  [Lanj^h- 
ter  and  loud  cheers.]  I  have  just  stated  that  I  was  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech." 

The  Witness.  'Mw*  not  here." 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  difference  is  here  "  I  was,"  and  there  "  I  am." 
Now,  do  you  know  that  the  President  used  the  word  "am"  instead  of  "  wasl" 
A.  Of  course  I  do. 
Q.  I  will  read  on :  «» 

I  was  not  here  for  the  pnipose  of  making  a  speech ;  but  afler  being  introduced,  simply  to 
tender  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  welcome  jou  have  given  me  in  your  midst.  [A  voice, 
**  Ten  thousand  welcomes;"  hurrahs  and  cheers.]  Thank  you,  sir.  I  wish  it  was  in  my 
power  to  address  you  under  favorable  circumstances  upon  some  of  the  questions  that  agitate 
and  distract  the  public  mind  at  this  time** 

A.  '*  Questions  which  agitate." 

Q,  "  Which  agitate"  instead  of  "  that  agitate  ?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  on : 

Questions  that  have  jrrown  out  of  a  fiery  ordeal  we  have  just  passed  through,  and  which  I 
think  as  important  as  those  we  have  just  passed  by.  The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  ought  to  be  prepared  for  peace — the  rebellion  being  suppressed,  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  being  stopped,  the  sacrifice  of  life  being  suspended  ana  stayed,  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  have  peace ;  when  the  bleeding  arteries  should  be  tied  up. 
[A  voice,  "New Orleans;**  "Go  on.'*] 

It  is  so  far  all  right  except  those  two  corrections  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Now  we  will  try  another  part. 

The  Witness.  Go  over  the  New.Orleans  part,  if  you  please.  I  wish  to  make 
a  correction  in  that  part. 

Q.  Are  you  dealing  with  a  memorandum  7 

A.  It  is  the  official  proceedings. 

Q.  You  are  comparing  yourself  with  the  official  proceedings  as  you  go  on, 
'wfaere  you  hove  noted  these  corrections  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  official  proceedings. 

Q.  Then  you  are  going  on  with  a  copy  of  the^official  proceedings  and  noting 
the  differences  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  can  make  the  memoranda  without  the  official  proceedings  before 
xne.  Do  you  want  it  ?  (Offering  the  printed  official  report  of  the  trial,  with 
manuscript  corrections,  to  the  honorable  manager.) 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  for  it    You  told  me  that  you  wished 
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I  should  go  on  with  the  New  Orleans  part.    Why  do  joa  wish  anjtluB^ 
about  it  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  You  were  proceeding  to  make  corrections,  and  whea  pt 
came  to  the  New  Orleans  part  you  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Well,  I  will  take  this  portion  of  it 

The  Witness.  Any  portion. 

Q.  *'  Judaas.  Judas  Iscariot,  Judaas  V 

A.  One  Judas  too  many  there.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  **  There  was  a  Judas  once."  You  are  sure  he  did  not  speak  Judas  (bar 
times,  are  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  speak  it  1 

A.  Please  read  it  again. 

Q.  I  asked  how  many  times  he  did  speak  Judas  t 

A.  Three  times. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  we  have  got  "  Judaas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Jodaaa."  That  u 
only  three  times.     Why  did  you  say  one  too  many  ? 

A.  You  have  it  four  times  there. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  only  said  it  three  times.  "  Judaas,  Jniu 
Iscariot,  Judaas." 

The  Witness.  Are  not  those  words  italicised  there  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Are  they  not  stretched  out  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  really  think  two  of  the  Judases  are  spelt  with  the 
pronunciation — **  J-u-d-a-a-s." 

The  Witness.  Yes,  and  italicised.*' 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  President  did  not  speak  those  words  with 
emphasis  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  speak  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  read : 

There  was  a  Jadas  once,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Oh !  yes,  and  these  twelve  tposties 
had  a  Christ.  [A  voice,  "And  a  Moses,  too."  Great  laughter.]  The  twelve  aposde»  W 
a  Christ,  and  he  could  not  have  had  a  Judas  unless  he  had  had  twelve  apostles. 

See  if  I  am  right. 

A.  The  word  "  yes "  should  not  be  stretched  out  with  dashes  between  ead 
letter,  as  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  "yes"  is  not  here  stretched  out.  Is  there  aaj 
other  question  you  would  like  to  ask  me,  sir  ?     [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  All  I  wish  is  that  you  shall  read  it  as  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Now,  sir,  will  you  attend  to  your  business  and  see 
what  differences  there  are  as  I  read  ? 

If  I  have  played  the  Judas,  who  has  been  my  Christ  that  I  have  plajed.the  Jadas  wiik' 
Was  it  Thad.  Stevens  7  Was  it  Wendell  Phillips  7  Was  it  Charles  Sumner  T  [Hisses  «^ 
cheers.  ]  Are  these  the  men  that  set  np  and  compare  themselves  with  the  Savioar  of  mcc 
and  everybody  that  differs  with  them  in  opinion,  and  tiy  to  stay  &  arrest  their  &boKal 
and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas. 

A.  "  And  that  try." 

Q.  "  DifiPer  with  them,  in  opinion,  and  that  try  to  stay  and  arrest  tfaw 
diabolical  and  nefarious  policy,  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  Judas.  ['  Hurrah  f« 
Andy,'  and  cheers.'^]    Am  I  right  so  far,  sir  ? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sixty  corrections  f 

A.  There  are  four  in  the  next  three  lines. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fai^  specimen  of  the  sixty  corrections  t    Answer  the  qnestioo. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  suppose  the  corrections,  the  whole  of  wkic^ 
we  have  put  in  evidenee,  will  show  for  themselves. 
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Mr.  Manager  Bcjtlbr.  I  am  cross-examining  the  witness. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asking  a  qaestion  of  the  witness  on  cross-exam- 
ination, and  I  prefer  that  he  should  not  he  instructed. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  No  instruction.  We  thought  we  should  save  time  hy  putting 
in  the  memorandum ;  hut  it  seems  that  the  cross-examination  is  to  go  over  every 
item.  We  insist  that  it  be  confined  to  questions  that  are  proper.  Whether  this 
is  a  fair  specimen  or  not,  compared  with  the  whole  paper,  will  appear  by  the 
comparison  the  court  make  between  the  two  pieces  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  testing  the  credibility  of  this  witness,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  have  him  instructed. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  If  the  question  is  objected  to,  the  honorable  manager 
will  please  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  1  will  put  it  in  writing  if  the  Chief  Justice  desires. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  no  question  of  credibility ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  judg- 
ment asked  of  him  between  two  papers,  whether  one  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  put  the  question  in  writing  if  the  Chief  Justice 
desires.  The  question  is  this :  whether  all  the  corrections  which  you  have  indi- 
cated in  answer  to  my  questions  are  of  the  same  average  character  with  the  other 
corrections  of  the  sixty  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  There  are  two  or  three  corrections  in  that  which  you  have 
read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Is  the  question  objected  to  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  object  to  the  question.  It  requires  a  re-examination  of  the 
whole  subject. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  question  will  be  put  in  writing,  objection  being 
made. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  will  pass  from  that  rather  than  take  time,  because 
I  shall  be  accused  of  having  taken  up  too  much  time.  (To  the  witness.)  Mr. 
Witness,  you  have  told  us  that  in  the  next  few  lines  there  were  corrections,  I 
think  four  in  the  next  three  lines.    Now  I  will  read  the  succeeding  lines : 

In  the  days  when  there  ware  twelve  apostles  and  when  there  ware  a  Christ,  while  there 
ware  Judases,  there  ware  unbelievers,  too.  Y-a-s;  while  there  were  Judases,  there  ware 
unbelievers.  [Voices:  "Hear."  '*  Three  groans  for  Fletcher."]  Tes,  ohyes!  unbelieTers 
in  Christ. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  corrections  there  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  want  you  to  stop  me  when  there  is  anything  wrong. 

The  Witness.  "  In  the  days  when  there  ware ;"  were  is  right. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  reads  in  mine  '*  ware^^  and  in  yours  it  reads  <*  were  ?" 

A.  Yes;  and  then  in  the  next  line  there  is  a  **wart^^  again.    It  should  be 

Q.  What  is  the  next  7 

A.  There  is  another  "  ware*^ 

Q.  That  is,  it  should  be  "  were  "  instead  of  "  ware  V 

A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Those  are  the  three  corrections  you  want  to  make  there  7  Are  those  the 
only  corrections  there  ? 

A.  Then  there  is  one  before  ''  unbelievers." 

Q.  What  is  it  1 

A.  "  Were  "  for  "  ware.*' 

Q.  Are  those  all  ? 

The  Witness.  Does  it  read  in  yours  **  Voices,  'Hear!'  'Three  groans  for 
rietcherr" 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  all  right,  is  it  not  Y    What  is  the  trouble 

ith  that  ? 

The  Witness.  There  are  four  "  wares  "  there,  are  there  not  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  wares  V*  We  bavc  coireeted 
the  "  e"  for  the  "  a ;"  that  is  the  whole  change. 

The  witness.  Yoars  reads  "  there  ware  a  Christ ;"  the  "  teare"  should  be 
"  tvas." 

Q.  Then  all  yoar  corrections  are  of  pronunciation  and  grammar,  aretbejno;! 

A.  The  President  did  not  use  those  words. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  President  does  not  pronounce  "  were"  broadly,  at  is 
sometimes  the  southern  fashion  ? 

A.  I  say  that  he  did  not  use  it  as  used  in  that  paper. 

Q.  Did  he  not  speak  broadly  the  word  •*  were"  when  he  used  it  ? 

A.  Not  so  that  it  could  be  distinguished  for  "  ware." 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  how  you  would  spell  pronunciation  that  jmi  wtni  ta 
correct,  is  it  ? 

A.  The  tone  of  voice  cannot  be  represented  in  print. 

Q.  And  still  yon  think  "  vfere"  best  represents  his  tone  of  Yoice,  do  yon! 

A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  Although  it  cannot  be  represented  in  print.  Now,  sir,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  these  corrections  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  is  there  any  correction  a 
the  speech  was  printed  in  the  Democrat  on  Monday  from  that  which  wu 
printed  in  the  Republican  ? 

A.  Of  what  date? 

Q.  The  Republican  of  Sunday. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  of  Monday  ?  With  the  exception  of  corrections  of  grammar  and  pn- 
nnnciation,  is  there  any  correction  of  substance  between  the  two  reports  u 
ptinted  that  morning  ? 

A.  Specify  which  papers  you  want  compared,  the  Sunday  Republican  and 
Monday  Democrat,  or  the  Monday  Republican  and  Monday  Democrat! 

Q.  The  Monday  Republican  and  Monday  Democrat.' 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are 'they  as  printed  ? 

A.  One  is  **  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored  for  it.  I  as 
for  it  now.     I  deny  this  doctrine  of  secession,  come  from  what  quarter  it  mij" 

Q.  What  is  the  change  as  printed  ? 

A.  "  Let  the  government  be  restored.  I  have  labored  for  it."  So  far  it  'i 
the  same  in  both  papers ;  and  then  the  words  *'  I  am  for  it  now  "  are  omitted  i: 
the  Democrat,  and  the  punctuation  is  changed  so  as  to  begin  the  next  seoteace 
**  Now,  I  deny  this  doctrine  of  secession,"  and  then  words  are  omitted  aod  tk 
punctuation  changed. 

Q.  There  are  four  words  omitted,  "I  am  for  it "  before  "  now."    What  else! 

A.  Speaking  of  the  neutrality  law  he  said,  **  1  am  sworn  to  support  the  Coo- 
stitution  and  to  execute  the  law."  Some  one  holloed  out  "  Why  didn't  yoa  k 
it?"  and  he  answered,  "  The  law  was  executed ;  the  law  was  executed."*  Th«e 
words  "Why  didn't  you  do  it,"  and  "The  law  was  executed;  the  law  wa3  exe- 
cuted," are  omitted  in  the  Democrat. 

Q.  What  else  of  substance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  point  out  any  others  without  the  memoraDdssi 

Q.  Use  the  memorandum  to  point  out  substance,  not  grammar,  not  paac**^ 
ation,  not  pronunciation. 

A.  (Referring  to  the  memorandum.)  One  expression  he  used  was,  "ADov 
me  to  ask  if  there  is  a  man  here  to-night  who  in  the  dark  days  of  Kcow-N(>tb* 
ingism  stood  and  battled  more  for  their  rights" 

Q^  What  is  the  word  left  out  or  put  in  there  1 

A.  The  word  "sacrificed"  is  used  in  the  Democrat, and  the  word  "battled" 
is  the  one  that  was  employed. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  1  will  not  trouble  you,  further,  sir. 
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The  WiTNBSS.  Oh,  I  can  point  out  more. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  now  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Jastice,  to  pat  in  evidence  a  doca- 
ment  certified  from  the  Department  of  State. 

(The  document  was  handed  to  the  managers.) 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  will  state  the  object  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  the  commission  issued  bj  President  Adams  to  General 
Washington,  constituting  him  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the  form  in  which  commissions  were  issued  at 
that  date  to  high  military  officers,  and  we  have  selected  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  in  our  history  as  regards  the  person,  the  office,  and  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  There  were  two  commissions  issued  to  General  Wash- 
ington, two  appointments  made.  Was  this  the  one  he  accepted,  or  the  one  he 
rejected;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understood  it  to  be  the  one  actually  issued  and  received  by 
him. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  accepted  by  him? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  understand  so. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  desire  to  have  the  commission  read. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could 
tell  roe  what  I  inquired  about. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Will  the  clerk  be  good  enough  to  read  it? 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  paper. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  following  commission,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  it  is  a  carefully  compared  and  exact 
copy  of  the  original  on  file  in  his  department : 

John  Adams,  Pregident  of  Ihe  UniUd  Stateg  of  Amttica,  to  all  who  shall  Me  these  presents, 

greeting : 

Know  ye,  that  repMing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  valor,  fidelity,  and 
abilities  of  George  Washington,  I  have  nominated  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  do  appoint  him  lieutenant  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  is  therefore  carefully  and  dili- 
gently to  discharge  the  duty  of  lieutenant  general  and  commander-in-chief,  by  dping  and 
performing  all  manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do  strictly  charge  and  require 
ail  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  to  be  obedient  to  his  orders  as  lieutenant  general 
and  commander-in-chief.  And  he  is  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from 
time  to  time  as  he  shall  receive  from  me  or  the  future  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  time  being^. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Philadelphia,  this  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1798, 
and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

[SEAL.]  JOHN  ADAMS. 

By  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

JAMES  Mchenry, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  now  desire,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  to  pnt  in  a  document  from  the 
I^epartment  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  removals  of  superintendents  of  Indian 
^airs,  and  oi  Indian  agents,  of  land  officers,  receivers  of  public  moneys,  sur- 
veyors general,  and  certain  miscellaneous  officers  who  are  not  brought  under 
Any  one  of  those  classes.  The  document  which  I  hold  shows  the  date  of  the 
removal,  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  office  he  held,  and  also  contains  a  memo- 
Tandam  whether  the  removal  was  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  sea- 
8ion  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  I  have  but  one  objection  to  this  species  of  evidence 
without  anybody  brought  here  to  testify  to  it,  and  that  is  this :  J  have  learned 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  I  allowed  to  come  in  without 
objection,  there  were  other  cases  not  reported  where  the  power  was  refused  to 
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be  exercised.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  bo  in  the  Interior  Department  or  noL 
Bat  most  of  these  cases,  upon  our  examination,  appear  to  be  simply  ander  the 
law  fixing  their  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  being, 
and  some  of  them  are  inferior  officers  originally  made  appoin table  by  the  heads 
of  departments.  If  the  presiding  officer  thinks  they  have  any  bearing  we  hare 
no  objection. 

Mr.  Gdrtis.  I  understand  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  these 
offices  somewhat  differently  from  that  which  is  stated  by  the  honorable  manager. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  minutely  to  examine  these  lists,  for  they  wen 
only  handed  to  me  this  morning ;  but  I  understand  that  a  very  laige  number 
of  these  officers  held  for  a  fiked  tenure  of  four  years.  That,  however,  must  be 
a  matter  of  argument  hereafter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  What  class  of  officers  do  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Receivers  of  public  moneys  is  one  of  the  classes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  removal  and  of  the  last  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  These  tables,  I  think,  extend  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
existence  of  that  department.  I  do  not  remetnber  the  date  when  the  depart- 
ment was  established,  but  I  think  they  run  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
dejMirtmeut. 

The  Chief  Justice.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  reception  of  this  document 

in  evidence. 

The  document  is  as  follows  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C,  April  17,  1866. 

I,  Orville  H.  Browning,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed 
thirteen  sheets  contain  fall,  true,  complete,  and  perfect  transcripts  from  the  records  of  this 
department,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  removals  from  office  of  the  persons  tberBiii 
named. 

In  testimonj  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  mj  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
department  to  be  affixed  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  O.  H.  BROWNING,  SeenUrg  of  ike  imttrUr. 


A.'-^Removah  of  superinUndenU  of  Indian  affdirt  and  of  Indian  agents. 


Date. 


March  13. 1849 

Jane  9.  1866 

April  18.  1653 

March  13,  1857 

March  87,  1861 

October  39.  1866 

Aprils.  1853 

March  3, 1855 

March  17.  1857 

April  1,1861 

March  16,  1863 

March  3,  1865 

March  17,  1866 

Aagnit9,  1866 

March  31,  1854 

April  16, 1861 

AngaitlO,  1863 

March  92,  1865 

March  17,  1853 

June—,  1856 

March  23,  1859 

Jane  30.  1861 

Mai«hS8.  1863 

Jnlyie,  1861 

March  6.  1863 

March  30,  1864 

September  25.  1866 

April  18.  1853 

March  25,  1861 

April  15, 1867 

May  27,1861 

September  7,  1865 

*  During  the 


Thomafl  P.  Harvey . . 

W.  H.AlbIn 

Ella*  Murray 

Francis  Haebtchman 

W.  J.  CuUen 

E.  B.  Taylor 

John  Drennan 

Thomas  S.  Drew  .... 

C.  W.  Dean 

Ellas  Rector 

J.  L.  Collins 

Michael  Stock 

Plllpe  Delgado 

O.  W.  Leihy 

E.  F.  Beale 

A.  D.  Rightmlra 

G.  M.  Hanson 

Aastin  Wiley 

Anson  Dart 

Joel  Palmer 

J.  W.  Nesmith 

B.  R.  Geary 

W.  H.  Rector 

W.  W.  Miller 

B.  F.Kendall 

C.H.Hale 

W.H.  Waterman.... 

W.  P.  Richardson 

Daniel  Vanderslioe . . . 

R.W.Tamas 

C.H.Miz :... 

St.  A.  D.  Balcombe .. 


OiBce. 


Snperintondent  at  Saint  I<oais,'MlMoari.* 

Central  raperlntendeney.* 

North  snpertnteadeney.* 

North  snperintondeney.* 

North  snperintendency.* 

North  sopertntendeney.*  « 

Soath  saporintendency.t 

Soath  superintendeney.* 

Soath  snperintendeney.* 

Soath  saperintenden^.* 

New  Mexico  saperintenden^.* 

New  Mexico  anperintendeney.t 

New  Mexico  saperintendeney.f 

Arizona  snperintendency.* 

California  snperintondeDcy.t 

Soathem  District  California  siipOTiateMhBfey. 

North  District  California  saperintendeiwy.* 

North  District  CaUfomla  rapeiinteadMcy.* 

Oregon  soperintendency.t 

Oregon  saperintendency.t 

Oregon  inperintendency.* 

Oregon  snperintendency.* 

Oregon  soperintendeney.t 

Washington  Territory  faperintarieacy.t 

Washington  Territory  sapednteiMleBcy.t 

Washington  Territory  lopeilu  teadeucy .t 

Washington  Territory  raperinteBdeiMy.* 

Great  Nemaha  agency.* 

Great  Nemaha  ageiu^.l 

Omaha  agency.t 

Winnebago  agency.t 

Winnebago  agency.* 
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A. — RemovaU  of  superintendenttt  4it;.-*Goiitintied. 


Date. 

Name. 

Offiee. 

ADril29. 1861 

Jamea  L.  GQIia 

Pawnee  agency.* 

Much  16,  1868 

H.  W.  DePuT 

Pawnee  agency.t 
8t  Peter's  agency.t 

AoKUt  13. 1856 

R.  G.  Mnmhy 

September  11, 1857 

MaichSa,  1861 

Charles  E.  Flanders. 

8t.  Peter's  agency.* 
St.  Peter's  agency.t 

jMeph  R.  Brown...... 

September  20, 1864 

Juiiiary4.  1066 

W.  w.  Ross 

Pottawatomie  agency.* 

William  Daily 

Ottoe  and  Misaourla  agency.t 

Rnnsas  agency.* 
Kickapoo  agency.t 

April  27.  1859 

R.  C.  Miller 

April  18, 1861 

M.C  Dickey 

Jnne  3.  1858 

Royal  Baldwin 

HaT7,1864 

C.  D.  Keith 

Kickapoo  agency.t 
Kickapoo  agency." 
Delaware  agency.t 
Delaware  agency.t 

March  16.  1865 

Abnun  Bennett -,,,--,..,^-rTr 

March  27.  1861 

Thomas  B.  S vkes. ........... 

April  18, 1864 

Fielding  Johnson  ............ 

June  3,  1858 

A.  Arnold 

Shawnee  agency.t 
Sac  and  Fox  ageney.* 
Osage  River  agency.t 
Osage  River  agency.* 
Upper  Platte  agency.* 
Upper  Platte  agency.t 
Upper  Platte  agency.* 
Cherokee  agency.* 
Cherokee  agency.* 
Cherokee  agency.1 
Cherokee  aoency.* 

March  13, 1859 

Francis  Tvmonv 

April  3.  1858 

Max.  McCanslin 

April  15. 1861 

Seth  Clover 

F.  FitEpatrick 

October—.  1850 

April  14. 1862 

J.  A.  Cady 

Aoirattd.  1866 

Vital  Jarot 

May  29, 1849 

R.  C.  B.  Brown...... 

April  5.  1861 

R.  J.  Cowart ................ 

March  6,  1862 

John  Crawford .............. 

September  S5, 1866 

Jnstin  Harland 

April  18.  1853 

WilUam  Wilfon -tt--- 

Choctaw  agencv.* 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency.t 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agency.* 

Neosho  agency.* 

Wichita  agency.* 

WichiU  agency.t 

Wichitar  agency.* 

Wichita  agentnr.t 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.* 

Creek  agency.t 

Creek  agency.* 

Warm  Springs  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Warm  Springs  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Grande  Ronde  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Grande  Ronde  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Siletx  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Siletz  (Oregon)  agency.* 

Silets  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Siletx  (Oregon)  agency.t 

Umatilla  (Oregon)  agency.t 

JnljSl,  1861 

T).  H.  Coooer 

Aagiut22,  1868 

Tsaac  Goimanr...... 

March  16.1865 

P.  P.  Elder 

July  6, 1858 

A.  H.  McKissaek ,.. 

Samnel  A^  Blain 

Jaly26,  1860 

April  19,  1861 

Matthew  Leeper-  ....#•...... 

Xaich6,l  863 

J.  .T.  Hamnhrevs 

Aprils,  1849 

James  Logan  ................ 

Aprilia  1858 

P.  H.Ralford 

Aprils,  1861 

W.  H.  Oarrett 

April  16,  1861 

William  Qnesenhnrr 

June  9,  1865 

O.  A.  Cnder 

Marebll,18S3 

Ellas  Wamoole 

Jane  13.  1861 

A.  P.  Dennlaon. ............. 

Xoyember  2, 1854 

8.  H.  Cnlver 

Jnlyl6.  1861 

J.  P.  Miller 

July  10,  1851 

H.  H.  Snaldlne 

Anrattia,  1856 

E.  A.  Starlinff 

Jalyl6. 1861 

Daniel  Newcomb 

Jannary  21.  1863 

Benjamin  R.  Biddle 

Jnly  17.  1661 

Weslev  B.  Gasnell 

September  1. 1892 

A.  R.  woolev  .'. 

Mayl,  1853 

Michael  Steck 

An  In<Uan  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

May  13. 1857 

Lorenao  Labadl  ............. 

An  Indian  acent  in  New  Mexico.* 

March  21.  1865 

Joatt  A.  ManRinares....... ... 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 

May  3, 1853 

E.  H.  Winfflleld 

Jnly26,  1861 

Michael  Steck 

An  Indian  airent  in  New  Mexieo.t 

April  30. 1861 

J.  T.  Rnssell 

An  Indian  asent  in  New  Mexieo.t 

Jnne21,  1866 

Toriblo  Romero  ............. 

An  In<Uan  agent  in  New  Mexieo.t 

July  22,  1852 

R.  H.  Weiffhtman 

An  Indian  aoent  in  New  Mexico,  f 

April  11,  1853 

8.  M.Baird 

An  Indian  acent  In  New  Mexieo.t 

April  30,  1861 

8.  F.  Kendrick 

An  Indian  acent  in  New  Mexico.* 

March  24. 1865 

John  Ward 

An  Indian  airent  in  New  Mexico  * 

Aagnat4.  1863 

W.  F.  M.  Amy 

March  3L  1865 

L.  J.  Keithly 

An  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico.* 
Crow  Creek  agency.* 
Yaneton  agency.t 
Ponca  agency.t 

Uintah  Valley  (Utah)  ag«ncy.* 
Uintah  Valley  (Utah)  agency.t 
Flathead  (Montana)  agency.* 
Blackfeet  (Montana)  agency.t 
Blackfeet  (Montana)  agency.* 
Yakama  (Washington  Territory)  agency.* 
Yakama  (Washington  Territory)  agency.1 
Indian  agent  in  Colorado.* 
Smith  river  (California)  agency.* 
Mackinac  (Michigan)  agency.* 
Mackinac  (Michigan)  agency.t 
Chippewaa  of  the  Mlssissippl.t 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi.* 
Chlppewas  of  the  MissiMippL* 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.* 
Chippewas  cf  Lake  Snperior.t 

4prUl8. 1853 

R.  B.  Lambdin 

Harch28,  1861 

A.  H.  Redfleld 

luly  16,  1861 

J.  8.  Grecor  V ................ 

%prll26. 1861 

Andrew  Hnmnhmva ...... 

rone  7,1864 

F.  W.  Catch 

September  22,  1865 

Cihfkrlm*  Hqtohinnr  .......... 

\pril7, 1862 

TjQther  I^  Pease 

Mober]3,  1863   

^.W.Reed 

4archl4,  1861 

R.H.  Lansdale 

Iune7,  1864 

A.  A.  RanftrAlt 

^ay  11,1865 

Simeon  Whltelv 

leptember  21.  1866 

William  Brvson 

kpriI23,  18S3 

William  Boraffne 

•lurch  25.  1861 

A.  M.  Fitch 

larch  23,  1861 

J.W.Lynde 

IprUaO.  1865 

A.  C.  Morrill 

lovember  9.  1866 

Edwin  Clark 

ipril  IB,  iai3 

J.  8.  Watrons 

farch35f  1861 

*  During  the  vecesf. 
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B. — Registers  of  land  offices  removed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Date. 


Aprils,  1849 

April?,  1849 

April  12, 1849 

April  12, 1849 

April  14, 1849 

May  8, 1849 

May  8,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

May  8,  1849 

Mays,  1849 

May  9,  1849 

May  9,  1849 

May  12,  1849 

May  12,  1849 

May  18. 1849 

May  18,  1849 

May  18.  1849 

May  18.  1849 

May  21.  1849 

May  21, 1849 

May  24,  1849 

May  31,1849 

June    4,1849 

June    4,1849 

June    4.1849 

June  11,  1849 

June  14,  1849 

June  14,  1849 

June  25,1849 

June  25,  1849 

July  12,1849 

July  12,  1849 

July  12,  1849 

July  16,  1849 

July  27,1849 

October  10,  1849.... 
October  10.  1849.... 

October  10,  1849 

November  1,  1849... 
October  13.  1850.... 
October  13,  1850.... 

June  13,1861 

July  14,1855 

July  24;  1855  ...... 

October  2, 1855 

Marcb26,1856 

April  3, 1857 

March  19,1857 

March  20, 1857 

March  28, 1857 

September  22, 1858.. 

Aprin6,  1859 

May  3, 1859 

September  19,1860.. 

April  1,1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

May  9, 1861 

May  15. 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  2, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  10, 1861 

April  15. 1861 

April  15, 1861 

April  18,1861 

AprU  18,1861 

April  22,1861 

April  26,1861 

April  26,1861 

April  30, 1861 

May  3»  1861 

May  30. 1861 

June  13, 1861 


Name  of  officer. 


John  Gardner , 

Thomas  Tiger 

J.  H.  McBride 

Abraham  Edwards ., 

JohnF.  Reed 

'John  Bruton , 

John  Miller , 

E.  P.  Dickson 

B.  P.Jett 

Hiram  Smith 

Henry  L.  Biscoe 

8.  B.FarweU 

B.R.  Cowherd 

J.  B.  Hunt , 

J.W.Rush 

J.  8.  Mayes 

G.  D.  Strickland,  jr. . . 

Bemhart  Henn 

Charles  Neally 

Warner  Lewis 

J.W.Barrett 

John  Barlow 

Albert  W.  Parris  .... 

EUsha  Taylor 

D.  P.  Richardson 

M.  Mclntire 

J.  C.  Sloo 

Thomas  J.  Hodson . . . 
Oeorge  H.  Walker... 
Hugh  P.  Caperton . . . 

John  Taylor 

H.  K. McLaughlin  ..: 
Lewis  St.  Martin  . . . . 
Benjamin  Sherman  . . 
William  E.  Russell  .. 
Harmon  Alexander.. 

Samuel  Holmes 

Nathaniel  Bolton 

Jacob  Freaman 

Franklin  Cannon 

William  McNatar 

Alanson  Saltmarsh. . . 

D.  B.  Oraham 

La  Fayetto  Mosher.. 

E.W.Martin 

W.P.Davis 

Henry  L.  Bisooe 

Fielding  L.  Dowsing. 

Diedrick  Upson 

Oeorge  W.  Sweet 

James  H.  Birch 

J.  O.  Henaing 

AbnerC.  Smith 

Samuel  Clark 

Daniel  Sfaaw 

John  McEnery 

W.  T.  Oalloway 

Ira  Munson 

E.  P.  Hart 

Matthew  Keller 

WilUam  McDaniels . . 

J.  R.  Bennett 

Peter  White 

iMaaoW.  Griffith.... 

Lewis  S.  HUIb 

J.  M.  Stockdale 

S.  P.  Teomans 

E.  O.  F.  Hastings.... 

A.  C.  Bradford 

Isaac  W.  Smith 

Charles  S.  Benton  . . . 

James  C.  Dow 

Jesse  Mortn 

James  E.  Jones 

David  R.  Cnrran  . . . . 
Samuel  B.  Garrett... 

John  A.  Parker 

O.  P.  Richardson  . . . . 
Henry  L.  Brown  .... 
Warren  H.  Graves. . . 
BexOtt"^  Jennings  . . 


Location  of  office. 


Winamao 

Port  Wayne 

Springfield 

Kalamuoo 

Jeifersonville  .„ 

Clarksville 

Batesville 

Fayettoville 

Wnshington .... 
Champagnole... 

Helena 

Dixon  

Jackson 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie 
Crawfordsville.. 

Vlncennes 

Greensburg 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City 

Dubuque 

Springfield 

Gkneeee 

Mineral  Point . . 

Detroit 

Monroe 

Opelonsas 

Shawneetown  .. 

Tallahassee 

Milwaukee 

Lebanon  

Defiance 

Yandalia 

New  Orleans  ... 

Ionia 

Danville 

Palestine 

Qulncy 

Indianapolis.... 

Kaakaskia 

Jackson 

Favetto 

Cahaba 

Montgomery.... 

Roseboig 

Elba 

Danville 

Helena , 

Columbus 

Winona 

Sauk  Rapids  ... 

Plattsburg 

Hudson 

Forest  City 

Bnchanui 

Superior 

Monroe 

Eau  Claire 

San  Frandseo . . 

Visalla 

Los  Angeles.... 

Humboldt 

Chatfleld 

Marquette 

Des  Moines 

Council  Bluffif . . 
Fort  Dodge. . .  ^ 

Sioux  City 

Bfarysville 

Stockton 

Oljrmpia 

La  Crosse 

Henderson 

Fort  Scott 

Lecompton  .  ... 

Menasha 

Junction  CHy  . . 

Omaha 

Santa  F6 

Booneville , 

Springfield 

Oregon  City.... 


State. 


Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Michigan. 

Indiana^ 

Arkanns. 

Arkansto. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

LouJalaaiL 

Iowa. 

Iow& 

Iowa. 

ntinolfl. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Michigan. 

LouniaaAi 

LoQisiaaa. 

Illinois. 

Florida. 

Wlscxmsfai. 

Alabama. 

Ohio. 

nUnois. 

Tx»uiBiBna. 

MIdiigan. 

Illinois. 

niinoia. 

HlSnoia. 

Indiana 

niinoli. 

Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Alabamiu 

Alabama. 

Oregon. 

Alabama. 

Illinois. 

Arkansas. 

MIssisaippI. 

MlnnesotSL 

Mlnnesotik 

Missouri. 

WlseoniCa. 

Mlnnewyta. 

BClnneaeta. 

Wisconsin. 

Louisiana. 

WiiconslB. 

Callfbrnia. 

Califonda. 

Califtimia. 

Califomlik 

Minneeota. 

Michigan. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Califbmia. 

OalifonSa. 

WashiogtOB  Tnton'- 


Ki 

Kansaa. 


Nebraifta. 
NewMczlM^ 


OesgoB. 
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B. — Registers  of  hind  qffiees  removed^  8fc, — Continned. 


Date. 

Name  of  oflScer. 

• 

Location  of  office. 

State. 

ane28,1861.. 

.uffiutT,  18ol 

Georae  McOnt 

Indlananolis 

Thomas  Walke 

Chllllcothe 

Ohio. 

epU>mb«r  9, 1861... 

William  E.  Ket^per 

O.  W.  Boardman ...  

Simon  Jones 

SDrinirfleld 

Illinois. 

rarchl8,1866 

Booneville 

MisMonrf. 

eptember  36, 1806.. 

New  Orleans 

NebrAHka  City 

Loniiiiana. 

eptember  24, 1866. . 

Royal  Buck 

Nebraska. 

eptember  24. 1866. . 

H.  C.  Dripgs 

S.T.  Davis 

East  Saginaw 

Michigan. 
Iowa. 

*ctober  5, 1866 

Sioux  City 

Junction  City 

Brownsville ................... 

etobera?,  1866 

G.  W.  Martin 

Kansas. 

'ovexnber  5. 1866  . . . 

C.  R.  Dorsey 

• 

The  above  datei  are  thoae  upon  which  the  sneoesaori  of  the  above>named  persons  were  appointed. 


G. — Receivers  of  public  moneys  removed  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 


Date. 


larch  28.  1849 

[arch  30,  1849 

pril7.  1849 

prii7,1849 

priI12.1849 

priI12, 1»49 , 

Lay  7, 1849 

[ay  8, 1819 , 

[ay  8, 1849 , 

[ay  8, 1849 

[ay  8, 1849 

[ay  8, 1819 

[ay  8,1849 

[ay  8, 1849 

[ay  9, 1849 

[ay  9, 1849 

[ay  9. 1849 

[ay  9. 1849 

[ay  12.1849 

[ay  12,1849 

[ay  18,1849 

[ay  18, 1849 

[ay  18.1849 

[ay  18, 1849 

[ay  21, 1849 

[ay  31, 1849 

[»y  24, 1849 

one  4, 1849 

ane4, 1849 

line  14,1649 

ane25.1849 

line  30, 1849 

line  25, 1849 

aly  12,1849 

aly27, 1849 

ugnst9.  1849 

ugust  25, 1849. . . . 
uguiit25,  1849  ... 
ctober  10,  1849  . . . 
ctober  10, 1849  . . . 
ecember  1, 1849  . . 
eptember  4, 1855. . 
ctober  8,  1855.... 
ctober  10,  1855 . . . 
i^ptember  13, 1856. 
ugu»tl9. 1858.... 
Bptember  19,  1860 
eptember  SI,  1660 

prill,  1861 

arch  30,  1861 

ane  13,  1861 

arch  30,  1861 

priI2, 1861 

pril2, 1861 

pril2,186l 

prU  2,1861 

42  IP 


Name  of  officer. 


JohnG.  Winston 

Elislia  Morrow 

J.  D.  G.  Nelson  

James  P.  Drake 

Mitchell  HinsdiU 

Thomas  Dyer 

Lemuel  R.  Lincoln 

W.  Adams 

D.  J.  Chapman 

Matthew  Leeper 

D.  T.  Witter 

M.  P.  Ralney 

George  Jeifries 

John  Domout 

W.  W.  Leland 

M.  A.  Patterson 

David  C.Glenn 

Paschal  Beqnette 

BenneU  W.  £ugle 

Samuel  Wine 

Theodore  Gillespie ....... 

Verplanck  Van  Antwerp. 

Euos  Lowe 

George  McHenry 

A.  G.  Hemdon 

John  Parsons 

J.  A.  HelfeuMtlen 

Braxton  Parriiih  .  .* 

J.  H.  Westbrook 

Frederick  Hall 

W.  L.  Henderson 

Samnel  Leeoh 

Daniel  Gregory 

JobnB.  Filhiol.... 

Hiram  Rodgers 

Nicholas  B.  Smith 

J.  M.  B.  Tucker 

Daniel  AMbby 

L.RNoeIl 

John  G.  Cameron 

H.  W,  Palfrey 

James  Larkins 

A.  S.  Bryant 

J.  C.  Clarbome 

ThomaM  C.  Shoemaker. . . 

E.  B.  Dean 

Christopher  H.  Dodds 

JohnD.  Evans 

John  E.  Perkins 

J.  H.  McKenny 

William  J.  Martin 

Thomas  McNulIy 

Isaac  Cooper 

A.  H.  Palmer.'. 

Thomas  Sargent 

Robert  Means 


Location  of  office. 


Lebanon  •. 

Green  Bay 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis 

KiUamasoo 

Chicago 

Little  Rock 

Clarksville 

Batesville 

FayetteviUe 

Washington 

Champagnole 

Helena 

Dixon 

Pontotoc 

SanltSte.  Marie.. 

Jackson 

Mineral  Point 

Crawfordsville 

Viucennes 

Greensburg 

Fairfield 

Iowa  City   .,. 

Dubaqne 

Springfield 

Newmansville  . . . . 

Milwaukee 

Shawneetown  . . . . 

Columbus 

Ionia 

Defiance 

Stillwater 

Vandalla 

Monroe 

(julney 

Springfield 

Natchitoches 

Clinton 

Danville 

Edwardsville 

New  Orleans 

Elba 

Sioux  City 

Batesville 


Superior 

Monroe 

Forest  City.... 
Eau  Claire  . . . 

Chatfield 

Rosebuiv 

Chinicotbe.... 
Des  Moines... 
Council  Bluflk 
Fort  Dodge... 
SiooxCity  ... 


State. 


Alabama. 

Wisconsin. 

Indiana 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas.      • 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas. 

Illinois. 

MissUsippi. 

Michigan. 

MississippL 

Wlnconsin. 

Indiana. 

Indiana.  • 

Louisiana. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Illinois. 

Florida. 

Wisconsin. 

Illinois. 

Mississippi. 

Michigan. 

Ohio. 

Minnesota. 

lUinoU. 

Louisiana. 

Illinois. 

MiiSMouri. 

Louisiana. 

MiMHouri.' 

Illinois. 

Illinois. 

Louisiana. 

Alabama. 

Iowa. 

Arkansas. 

Territory  of  Kaosai. 

Wisconuo. 

Loniviana. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Oregon. 

Ohio. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

lowa^ 
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G. — Receivers  of  public  numeys  removed,  tfc. — Gontmned. 


Date. 


April  9, 1861 

April  9, 1861 

April  9.  1861 

April  9.  1861 

April  9,  1861 

AprU9.  1861 

AprUlO^ieei 

April  15,  1861 

November  10,  1860. 

April  22,  1861 

April  26,  1861 

April  26,  1861 

May  24,  1861 

May  18,  1861 

May  20,  1861 

May  30,  1861 

Jnne  11,  1661 

Jnne  13,  1861 

May  27, 1861 

Jane  22,  1861 

September  9,  1861  . 

Octobers.  1861 

JnlySO,  1863 

March  16, 1864 

September  18, 1866. 
8eptemberl8. 1866. 
September  24, 1866. 

MaiV:h  30, 1865 

September  9,  1865  . 


Name  of  oAoer. 


Joseph  Hopkins 

Tboinas  Baker 

George  W.  Hook 

AngQHtin  Olivera  . . . . 

Paacbal  Beqaette 

W.  B.  Norman 

J.  M.  S.  Van  Cleare  . 

C.  Graham 

Ebeneser  Warren. . . . 

Samnel  Ryan 

Findley  Pattemon  . . . 

George  J.  Clark 

W.  A.  Street 

J.  Rnsh  Spencer 

E.  £.  Bnckner 

Thoman  J.  Bishop  . . . 
George  E.  Greene  . . . 

A.  L.  Lovejoy 

C.  B.  Smith 

Charlen  C.  Campbell. 

A.  G.  Hemdon 

John  J.  McClelland. . 

Franklin  Stewart 

John  Greiner 

W.  B.  Mitchell 

J.  S.  McFariand 

W.  H.  H.  Waters.... 
CharleH  A.  Gillman.. 
J.  L.  Collins 


Ifocation  of  oiBce. 


MarysvUIe...., 

yUalia , 

Hnmboldt 

Les  Angeles . . . 
San  Francisco 

Stockton 

Olympla 

Henderson  .... 


State. 


Marquette  .... 

Menasha 

Junction  City.. 

Fort  Scott 

Santa  F6 

Bayfield 

Booneville 

Springfield 

Vincennes 

Oregon  City... 
Brownsville  . . . 
Indianapolis . . . 

Springfield 

Menaaha 

Nebraska  City. 

Santa  F6 

St  Cloud 

Booneville 

Nebraska  City. 

St.  Cloud 

SanU  F6 


Califonk. 

CallfomU, 

CaUfonis. 

Califoniia. 

California. 

Califonia 

Washingun  TcnHcfj 

Miflonri. 

Michigan. 


1 


New  MezkoL 

Wlaeonfio. 

Missouri. 

Missomi 

Indiana. 

Oregon. 

Nebraska. 

Indiana. 

IllinoU. 

Wiwoosia. 

NebraaksL 

New  Mexko. 

Minneaota 


Nebraska. 
Minnesota. 
New  Mexiee. 


The  above  dates  are  those  upon  which  the  successors  of  the  above-named  peraooa  were  appoiateA. 


D. -^Receivers  of  public  moneys  removed  during  sessions  of  the  Senate,  that  fotf) 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  appointments  of  their  successors. 


Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Location  of  office. 

Stala 

July  31, 1858..* 

December  22. 1857  . . 

Henry  Acker 

Sftnit  st^  Miule 

Michigan. 
MtsBouri. 

Harvey  Whittington 

James  P.  Downer 

Plattsburg 

May  17.  1858 

June  3,  1858 

Offden - 

KanttMk 

Edward  Conner 

Sorinfffield 

IIIlDoia. 

December  22. 1858  . . 

E.  B.  Dean,  ir 

Snoerior  ................. 

Wlaeonsia. 

March  8.  1859 

Robert  J.  Oraveriat 

JohnC.  Turk - 

Marauette ..................... 

MicMgaa. 
Nebraska. 

January  16,  1859.... 
February  14,  1860  . . 
February  14,  1860  .. 

May  28,  1860 

January  16. 1860 

March  18, 1861 

Dakota  City 

Thomas  C.  Hunt 

Natchitoches 

Ifonisiana. 

Milton  H.  Abbott 

Oambridire  ^  ^- t  .,..,.. , 

Mlaneaota. 

Samuel  L.  Haves .-... 

St.  Cloud 

Hioneeota. 

Dave  Shaw 

Superior 

WlacoB^n. 

Peter  F.  Wilson 

Omaha 

'NebraakA. 

March  25. 1861 

Oi»car  A.  Sterens  .......... 

Traverse  City 

Michigan. 
Michigan. 
Mlnaeaofik 

March  25, 1861 

W.  L.  P.  Little 

East  Sairinaw  .............  ... 

March  23. 1861 

Benjamin  F.  Tillotaon 

Alberto.  Ellis 

StPeter 

March  23, 1861 

Stevens's  Point 

Minnesota. 

March  23, 1861 

W.H.Mower 

Sunrise  City 

Minncitftta- 

March  25. 1861 

Henry  J.  Wihion 

Ionia 

MieblgasL 

March  27, 1861 

James  D.  Reynolds 

Samnel  E.  Adams 

Falls  St  Croix 

March  27, 1861 

St.  Cloud 

Mtmnwot^ 

July  19, 1861 

July  22, 1861 

Theodore  Rodolf 

La  Crosse ..................... 

Wiacoosin. 

John  J.  Tnmbrangh 

Nathaniel  B.  Holdon 

Richard  C.  Vaughn 

James  Compton 

Ironton - 

MioMMiri. 

July  16, 1861 

March  6, 1862 

Warsaw 

MlttoarL 

Nebraska  City 

Nebnvka. 

Marehl2.1863 

MarysvUIe - 

Caltfarala. 

January  S6, 1864 

June  7, 1864 

George  £. Briff n 

Rofebnrg. ..................... 

Oregon. ' 

B.  F.Reynolds 

Falls  of  St.  Crc^ 

May  4, 1866 

John  Griemer 

Alfred  H.  Carrigan 

Santa  F6 

New  Mezioa. 

July  14, 1866 

Waahington 

ArkimaRft 

The  above  dates  are  dates  of  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
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£. — Roisters  of  land  offices  removed  during  senion  of  the  Senate,  that  body 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  their  successors. 


Data. 


Name  «f  oAeer. 


LoeattoB  of  office. 


State. 


MarehH,  1849 

Jaly31,1858 

MvchlS,lPS7 

April  14, 18Se 

May  17,  1858 

May  17,  1858 

JoaeS,  1656 ... 

Jane  3,1806 

Jane  IS.  1658 

March  1.1659.     ... 
FebtvarrU.  18i0.. 

March  2l  I860 

March  85^  1860 

March  25,  I860 

March  87. 1861 

March  23k  1861 

March  23, 1861 

March  23, 1861 

MaKh23,1861 

March  27. 1861 

March  27. 1861 

March  25,1861 

M««h27,1861 

July  19,  1861 

Mareh6, 186S 

March  31.1862 

July  17, 1882 

March  9. 1865 

Febnury  10^1)868.. 


Joel8.Flike 

Andrew  Baekas 

Deldrieb  Upman 

Robert  Brovm 

Frederick  Emofy  . . . 

W.  H.Doak 

J.  Saah  Spencer 

John  ConneUy,  )r  . .. 

W.W.Gin 

A.aSnilth 

John  B.  Ck>ntler 

Charlea  F.  Hyermaa 

Jacob  Bams 

noeea  B.  H6M  .  .  • .  • 

Oi^heos  Everta 

Joshoa  B.  Calver... 

Oaear  Taylor 

Hagh  Bniwley 

Henry  N.  Setger 

Thomaa  E.  Massey. . 

J.  D.  Cnittendon 

John  C.  Blanchard. . 

Samuel  Plnmer 

Charleft  8.  Benten  . . 

Adolph  Renard 

George  Webster .... 

W.  W.  Lewis 

D.  H.  Ball 

Joseph  W.  Edwards 


Green  Bay 

Sanit  Ste.  Marie 

Faribanlt 

Des  Moines 

Ogden 

Fort  Scott 

Hudson 

Springfield 

San  Francisco 

Forest  City 

Natchitoches 

Detroit 

Traverse  City 

EastSaglnaw 

FallsSt  Croix 

Portland  ..- ^. 

Otter  TaU  City 

Stevens's  Point 

SnnriseCity 

Forest  City 

St  Glond 

Ionia 

St.  Peter 

La  Crosse 

Recorder  of  land  titles,  St  Lonis 

Stockton 

BatesvUle 

Marquette 

Marquette 


Wisconsin. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kansas. 

Wisconsin. 

nilnois. 

California. 

Minnesota. 

Louisiana. 

Michigan. 

Michigan. 

Michigan. 

Wlieoniiln. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

Missouri. 

California. 

Arkansas. 

Michigan. 

Michigan. 


F. — Surveyor  generals  removed  during  recess  of  the  Senate, 


Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

LocatioD  of  office. 

April  11,  1849 

Robert  Butter 

Florida. 

May8,  1849 *... 

William  Pplham 

May  9. 1849 

P.P.  Landry - 

June  14,  1849 

F.  R.  Conway, 

lUinols  and  Missouri. 

March  22, 1859.: 

John  8.  Zleber -, 

Oregon. 

Illinois  and  Missouri. 

April  3L  1861 

John  Longhborougk ......... 

April  is.  1861 

J.  W.  Mandeville 

California. 

April29. 1861 

H.  B.  Burnett................ 

Kansas  and  TTebraaka. 

May  11.  1861 

Warner  Lewis............... 

Illinois  and  M*8S<Ari. 

Jane  12^  1861 

Oregon. 

March  16,  1865 

Panlel  W,  Wilder  - . . .  

Surveyor  generals  removed  during  session  of  the  Senate^  that  body  advising  and 

consenting  to  the  appointments  of  their  successors. 


Date. 

Kame  of  officer. 

Location  of  office. 

Match  3, 1855 

€freorge  Mllboume  -.........'. 

Arkansas. 

Mar^a7.  1861 

niiikriM T^  Emenon  .....  .... 

Minnesota. 

July  23;  1861 

A.  P.  Wllbar 

New  Mexico. 

July  15k  1861 

■TanM4 Tilton  ................ 

Washbigton  Teiritory. 
Colorado. 

March  13,  1863 

Francis  M.  Case 

FebraaiT  83. 1864 

Edward  F.  Beale 

California. 

May  29.  1886 

Dakota. 

July  15,  1861 

Samuel  C.  Stambaugh 

Utah. 
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Date. 

Name  of  officer. 

Office. 

JalvS3.1849 

*  8.  H.  LanffhUn 

Recorder  of  General  Lrfusd  Office. 

July  1.  1849 

*  William  MediU 

Commissioner  of  Indittn  AflUn. 

Ai>ril7. 1849 

*  Charles  Douclas. . .......... 

Commisdoner  of  Public  BoUdingi. 

Aoril  Sl  1849 

*C.  P.  Senntack 

Warden  of  the  penitentiaiy,  DisCof  OefauaUa. 

Ifmy  9i  1849 

*  Edmond  Borke 

NoTember  10.  1850 

*  James  L.  Edwards 

AuffuitlS.  1865 

*  Robert  Beale 

Waiden  of  theJaiL 

Rfiffintfrr  of  drfda.  Dimtrict  of  CfilonM^ 

SeDtemberT.  1665 

*N.  C.  Towle 

November  3.  1866 

*Z.C.  Robblns 

Register  of  wills,  District  of  Columbia. 
Princli»al  derk  of  snnreja  Oeneral  Land  OSes. 
Warden  of  the  penitentiary,  DiatofColoaba. 

Oetober21.1862 

•8.  J.  Dallas 

t  Jonas  B.  Ellis 

Jiine29  1850 

March .  1853 

t  Ltike  Lea - 

Deeember  83. 1659 

t  Thomas  Thomley , 

WaidfinofthfhpenitfmtiarT  Dist  of  CohiaHs. 

March  19.  1861 

t  Joseph  8.  Wilsoo 

Commlsi^ioner  of  General  Ltund  OSml 

March  6.  1867 

tR.M.Hali 

Register  of  deeds. 

Varden  of  the  JaU,  District  of  Oohmbia. 

Jnlr  20.1867 

\  Thomas  B.  Brown.......... 

*  During  recesft. 


t  Senate  consented  to  appointment  of 


Fredkrick  W.  Sbward  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr,  Curtis  : 

Qnestion.  State  what  office  you  hold  under  the  govemmeBt. 

Answer.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  held  the  office  t 

A.  Since  March,  1861. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  in  that  department  is  the  subject  of  consols  and  ooosnlar 
and  vice-consular  appointments  ? 

A.  Under  my  general  supervision. 

Q.  Please  state  the  practice  in  making  appointments  of  yice-eonBols  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  absence  of  consuls. 

A.  Usually 

Mr.  Manager  Buti.br.  Stop  a  moment.    Is  not  that  regulated  by  law  7 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument.    We  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  So  do  we.  There  cannot  be  any  dispate  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Now  we  are  going  to  show  the  practice  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Different  from  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Just  as  we  have  done  in  other  cases.  I  have  a  document  here 
to  offer,  but  it  requires  some  explanations  to  make  the  document  intelligible. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  object  if  the  object  is  to  show  the  piacdoe 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  Curtis,  (to  the  witness.)  Proceed,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Seward. 

The  Witness.  When  the  vacancy  is  foreseen  the  consul  nominates  a  vice- 
consul,  who  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  once  during  the  time  that 
the  nomination  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  department  approves 
or  disapproves  when  it  receives  the  nomination.  In  case  the  vacancy  has  not 
been  foreseen  and  the  consul  is  dead,  absent,  or  sick,  unable  to  discharge  tbe 
duties  or  to  designate  his  temporary  substitute;  then  the  minister  in  the  conntij 
will  make  a  nomination  and  send  that  to  the  Department  of  State ;  or  if  there 
be  no  minister,  the  naval  commander  will  not  infrequently  make  a  nominaUoii 
and  send  that  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  vice-consul  so  designated 
will  act  until  the  department  shall  approve  or  disapprove.  In  other  cases  the 
department  itself  will  designate  a  vice-consul  without  any  previous  nominatioa 
of  either  minister,  consul,  or  naval  commander,  and  he  enters  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  the  same  manner. 
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Q.  How  is  he  authorized  or  commiBfiioned  f 

A.  He  receives  ^  certificate  of  hia  appoiatment  signed  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Sute. 

Q.  Buoning  for  a  definite  time,  or  how  i 

A.  Running  **  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  hy  law.*' 

Q.  Is  this  appointment  of  vice-consul  made  temporarilj  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or 
bow  otherwise  i 

A.  It  is  made  to  fill  the  office  during  the  period  which  necessarily  elapses  in 
the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  news  of  the  vacancy  to  reach  the  department  for  a 
successor  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  That  is  for  a  succeeding  consul  to  be  appointed  t 

A.  For  a  succeeding  full  officer  to  be  appointed.  Sometimes  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  may  elapse  before  the  news  can  reach  this  country,  and  a 
similar  period  before  Uie  newly-appointed  successor  can  reach  the  post. 

Q.  It  is,  then,  in  its  character  an  ad  interim  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  ? 

A.  Tes. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  said  in  their  commissions  or  letters  of  appointment 
about  their  being  ad  interim  f 

A.  Their  letter  of  appointment  says  ''  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  law." 

Q.  That  is  the  only  limitation  there  is  T 

A.  That  is  the  only  limitation  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  not  these  appointments  made  under  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  :L856  ? 

A.  I  think  the  act  of  1856  does  not  create  the  office  nor  give  the  power  of 
appointment,  but  it  recognizes  the  office  as  already  in  existence,  and  the  power 
as  already  in  the  President. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  see  about  that  in  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Has  the  manager  the  statute  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have. 

Mr.  JoHNSpN.  What  is  the  volume  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlkr.  The  volume  is  the  11th  Statutes  at  Large.  This 
statute  begins  on  page  35  of  the  11th  Statutes  at  Large ;  but  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  sections  are  those  that  relate  to  the  matter.  The  fourteenth  section  I 
^will  read,  for  I  want  to  ask  some  further  questions  in  regard  to  it : 

That  the  Prasident  be,  and  he  is  hereby  anthorized,  to  define  the  extent  of  country  to 
Im  embraced  within  any  consulate  or  commercial  agency,  and  to  provide  for  the  anpoint- 
ment  of  vice-consuls,  vice-commercial  agents,  deputy  consals,  and  eonsnlar  agents  therein, 
in  Bach  manner  and  ander  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  proper;  but  no  compensation 
flhall  be  allowed  for  the  services  of  any  such  vice-consul  or  vice-commercial  agent  beyond 
nor  except  out  of  the  allowance  made  by  thi6  act  for  the  principal  consular  officer  in  whose 
place  sach  appointment  shall  be  made ;  and  no  vioe-consnl,  vice-commercial  Mpent,  depntv 
eoosoi,  or  coosolar  agent  shall  be  appointed  otherwise  than  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
regnlaCions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(To  the  witness.)  Now,  sir,  in  the  Department  of  State,  have  they  ever 
tudertaken  to  make  a  vice  consul  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  t 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  have. 

Question.  Or  attempted  it  in  any  way  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GvRTis.  I  now  offer  from  the  Department  of  State  the  document  I  hold 
in  mj  hand,  which  contaius  a  list  of  consular  officers  appointed  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  when  vacancies  exieted  at  the  time  such  appointments  were  made. 
Q7be  earliest  instance  of  it  in  this  list  is  in  1837,  and  the  latest  one  does  not 
come  down  to  the  law  which  the  honorable  manager  has  read.  They  are  all 
prior  to  that  law,  and  after  the  year  1837. 
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a^e  document  was  banded  to  the  managers  for  examination.) 
r.  Curtis.  I  was  mistaken  in  a  date.    I  thought  the  hononble  mailager 
read  the  date  of  the  law  as  1866. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.    August  18, 185^ 

Mr.  Curtis.  Then  there  are  some  which  are  subsequent  to  the  law.  Thej 
begin  in  1837,  and  they  come  down  to  about  1862,  if  I  remember  rigbtlj.  I 
have  not  examined  it  minutely. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  There  was  a  prior  statute  of  1848,  which  was  partly 
revived  in  the  law  of  1856. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwbll.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  wish  to  call  the  attrition  of  the 
counsel  for  the  respondent  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  from  this  ptper 
that  these  vacancies  did  not  happen  during  the  recess  of  tl»e  Senate.  It  meKly 
states  that  they  were  filled  during  the  session.  As  these  were  offices  eiiBting 
in  remote  countries  the  probability  is  that  the  vacancies  happened  duiog  the 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  vacancies  happened.  The  purpose 
for  which  we  offer  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  these  temporary  appoiatraenti 
were  made  to  fill  vacancies  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  I  only  wish  to  give  notice  that  we  treat  tbem  as 
cases  where  vacancies  happened  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  it  being  per- 
fectly understood  that,  according  to  the  practice,  vacancies  happening  diring 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  might  be  filled  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  understand,  then,  that  the  managers  hold  that  avaency 
that  happens  in  the  recess  may  be  filled  during  the  sessicm  without  sending  a 
nomination  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  No.  • 

Mr.  EvARis.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  stated.  Is  it  not  your  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  I  only  give  notice  that  on  that  reemd  we  propose 
to  treat  these  as  vacancies  happening  during  (he  recess  of  the  Senate. 
•  Mr.  Evarts.  And  filled  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  when  thej 
were  filled.    It  does  not  appear  that  tliey  did  not  happen  during  the  recesi. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  certificate  is  to  the  effect  that  they  were  uled  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  We  do  not  propose  to  settle  the  law  of  the  case  now. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  hooorable 
Hianagers  as  objecting  to  the  reception  of  this  document  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  We  do  not  object  to  the  paper.  I  only  give  notice 
how  we  propose  to  treat  it,  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  as  not  showing  that  the 
vacancies  happened  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  document  is  as  follows : 

United  States  of  America,  Department  of  State : 
To  all  to  whom  these  presente  ekall  come^  greeting : 

I  certify  that  the  document  hereunto  annexed  containB  a  liot  of  consiilar  oifioen  Appoiatfti 
daring  the  seasion  of  the  Senate,  where  vacancies  existed  at  the  time  such  appointn»irt« 
were  made. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  St»» 
have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Bepartment  cf  Sutc  to  8t 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  lUh  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1868^  and  of  the  iodipn- 
dence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety-aeeond. 

r  L.  8.  ]  WILLIAM  H.  SBWABD. 

Henry  C.  Bridges,  appointed  vice  consul  at  Kin-Kiang,  China,  May  16, 1864,  ad  tbt  res- 
ignation of  W.  Breck,  consul. 
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D.  Thnnton,  Appointed  vice-consnl  g^nenl  at  Montreal,  Maj  31,  1864,  on  the  death  of 
J.  R.  Giildings,  consul  (general. 

A.  Duff,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Demerara,  7th  Janaaiy,  1865,  on  the  death  of  (X  6. 
Hannah,  consul. 

Georee  W.  Healey,  appointed  yioe-consul  at  Bombaj,  December  28,  3861,  on  the  death  of 
Li:  H.  Hatfield,  consul. 

Robert  Bayman,  appointed  yice-eonsul  at  Fnnchal,  March  24,  1864,  on  the  death  of  G. 
True,  consul. 

E.  Bremt,  appointed  yice-consnl  at  Hanover,  February  18,  1861,  on  the  resignation  of  J. 
6.  Holton,  consul. 

Alexander  Thompson,  appointed  vice-consul  ^neral  at  Constantinople,  January  7,  1860, 
Awaiting^  the  arrival  of  M.  M.  Smith,  appointed  consul  general. 

Bernardo  J.  Arcanquea,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Bayonne,  April  19,  1856,  on  resignation 
of  John  P.  Sullivan,  consul. 

Joseph  Ayton,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Carthagena,  February  20,  1838,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  J.  M.  McPuerson,  consul. 

Thomas  V.  Clark,  appointed  vice-consul  at  .Guayaquil,  December  31,  1857,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  P.  Gaine,  consul. 

A.  Lacombe,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Puerto  Cabello,  January  23,  1865,  on  the  transfer 
of  C.  H.  Loehr  to  La^ayra. 

John  Gkurdner,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  September  15,  1839,  on  the  removal 
of  J.  M.  Baker. 

H.  F.  Fitch,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Pemambnco,  April  13,  1860,  on  death  of  W.  W. 
fiftepp. 

August  Peixoto,  appointed  acting  consul,  December  7,  1864,  on  the  removal  of  Thomas 
F.  Wilson,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Samuel  G.  Pond,  appointed  acting  consul  at  Para,  December  2,  1862,  on  the  death  of  M. 
B.  Vniliams. 

Robert  H.  Robinson,  appointed  acting  vice-consul  at  Montevideo,  March  12,  1858,  on 
resignation  of  R.  M.  Hamilton. 

AxDory  Edwards,  appointed  acting  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  December  28,  1840,  on  death 
of  Blade. 

William  L.  Hobson,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Valparaiso,  July  17,  1840,  on  resignation  of 
Oeorge  G.  Hobson. 

G^orffe  B.  Merwin,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Valparaiso,  December  5, 1854,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Reuben  Wood. 

W.  H.  Kelley,  appointed  vice-consul  at  Otaheite,  December  31,  1848,  Mr.  Hawes  not  hav- 
inffexeqnatnr. 

D.  B.  Van  Brandt,  apnointed  United  States  consul  at  Acapnlco,  May  26,  1860,  by  Flag 
Officer  Montgomery,  on  death  of  McMicken. 

Gideon  Wbllbs  Bwom  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Evart8  : 

Q.  Ton  are  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  At  what  time  and  from  whom  did  yon  receive  that  appointment  t 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  March,  1861,  by  Ahraham  Lincoln. 

Q.  And  have  held  office  contifiaoasly  until  now  T 

A.  From  that  date. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  on  the  2l8t  of  Febraary  last  your  attention  being  drawn 
to  some  movements  of  troops  or  military  officers  t 

A  On  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  Febraary  my  attention  was  called  to  some 
movements  that  were  being  made. 

Q.  How  was  this  brought  to  your  attention  t 

A.  My  son  brought  it  to  my  attention.  He  had  been  attending  a  party  at 
^which  there  had  been  an  application  from  a  son  of  General  Emory,  I  think,  and 
from  one  or  two  others,  for  any  officer  belonging  to  the  fifth  regiment  or  under 
the  command  of  General  Emory  to  repair  forthwith  to  headquarters. 

Q.  Your  son  had  observed  that  and  had  reported  it  to  you  ? 

A.  He  reported  that  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that,  seek  or  have  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  requested  my  son  to  go  over  that  evening ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment     We  object  to  what  was  8«d. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  He  Bays  he  sent  his  son,  and  his  son  failed  to  see  the  Presidest 
His  attempt  was  first  to  send  a  message. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  was  not  well,  and  could  not  go  myself. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  You  attempted  to  send  a  message  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  what  happened  on  the  following  day  1 

A.  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  I  went  myself,  in  the  morning  or  about  noon,  to 
the  President  on  that  subject.  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him 
what  it  meant • 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object  to  that  conversatiou. 

The  Witness.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Is  objection  made  to  this? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir ;  and  before  we  speak  to  the  objection  Ishodd 
like  to  ask  the  witness  to  fix  the  time  a  little  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Evarts.  He  has  stated  it  exactly;  about  noon. 

The  WiTNBSS.  About  12  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  February. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  How  cloee  to  12,  before  or  after] 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  little  before  12  o'clock.  I  will  state  a  circup- 
stance  or  two.  The  Attorney  General  was  there  when  I  went  in.  While  I  wis 
there  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  was  made  out  for  Secretary  of  War,  and  wa5 
delivered  to  the  private  secretary  to  be  carried  to  the  Senate.  ^ 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment.  Let  us  see  what  time  he  said  th&t 
was. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  not  time  £i)r  cross-examination  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  but  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  cnw- 
examination  upon  the  question  whether  the  thing  is  admissible,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  time.  At  one  point  of  time  it  may  be',  while  at  another  point  of  time  it 
clearly  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  quite  immaterial,  if  you  will  go  on  and  get  through. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Quite  immaterial  what  point  of  time  f 

Mr.  Evarts.  Immaterial  whether  you  cross-examine  now  or  hereafter. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  only  want  to  fix  it.  (To  the  witness.)  You  think 
it  was  very  near  12 1 

The  Witness   About  12. 

Q.  Gould  it  have  been  as  early  as  half  past  1 1  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  But  between  tbat  and  half  past  12  some  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  that  hour  ? 

A.  Yes,  Bir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Now,  our  objection ' 
*  Mr.  Evarts.  Now  I  will  proceed  with  my  questions,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Evarts.  How  far  have  we  got  now  ?  Let  the  answer  on  this  point  afi 
far  as  it  has  gone  be  read,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  stenographer  will  read  what  is  desired. 

D.  F.  Murphy,  one  of  the  official  reporters,  read  from  the  short-band  notes  of 
Mr.  Welles's  testimony,  as  follows : 

On  Saturday,  the  22d,  I  went  myself  in  the  mominf^  or  about  noon  to  the  Pjwidflit  on 

that  subject.    I  told  him  what  I  had  heard  ;  asked  him  what  it  meant 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  object  to  that  conversation. 
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Mr.  EvABTSL  Very  good. 

The  Chief  J  U8T1cb.  If  the  qaestion  be  objected  to,  the  counsel  will  please 
reduce  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  We  object  to  any  conversation  of  the  President  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  What  passed  between  you  and  the  President 
after  that  in  regard  to  that  communication  which  you  had  made  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Wait  a  moment.  The  Chief  Justice  desired  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put  in  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  being  done  now. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

What  passed  betweeft  jou  and  the  President  after  70a  made  that  commaxiication  and  in 
reference  to  that  communication  T 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  before  any  argu- 
ment is  commenced  on  this  subject,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  that  this  evidence  is 
offered  in  regard  to  the  article  that  relates  to  the  conversation  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  General  Emory. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  precisely  as  we  understand  it,  Mr.  President ; 
but  we  also  understand  the  fact  to  be  that  General  Emory  had  been  sent  for 
before  Mr.  Welles  appears  on  the  scene.  That  is  why  I  was  anxious  to  fix  the 
time.  I  am  instructed  by  my  associate  managers,  and  we  are  now  endeavoring 
to  get  the  matter  certain,  that  General  Emory  received  a  note  to  come  to  the 
President's  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  got  there  before  even  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  was  called  there  before  ; 
we  cannot  at  this  moment  ascertain  exactly  how  that  is ;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
at  any  r^te,  that  this  conversation  was  before  Emory  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  shall  see  about  that. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  part  of  the  matter  of  proof  that  is  to  be  considered  of 
when  it  is  all  in,  as  to  which  is  right  in  hours  and  which  in  facts. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  question  of  what  was  said  in  the  conversation  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  proof  which  was  right  in  fact.  I  suppose  my  learned 
opponents  would  not  claim  that  if  this  was  before  General  Emory  came  there 
they  have  a  right  to  put  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  precisely  in  that  view  that  we  offer  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  should  have  said  subsequent. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  beg  yonr  pardon. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  comparative  date,  for  which 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  corrected  me.  If  it  was  subsequent,  I  suppose  the 
^ntlemen  would  not  claim  that  it  could  be  admitted.  Therefore  it  must  appear 
affirmatively  that  it  was  before,  in  order  to  make  it  competent.  That  is  my 
proposition.  It  does  not  appear  affirmatively  to  have  been  before,  and. I  think 
it  was  afterward;  but  of  that  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  certain  by  an 
examination. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Jnsdce  thinks  the  evidence  is  competent. 
It  will  be  for  the  Senate  to  judge  of  its  value.  He  will,  however,  put  the 
qaestion  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires.  [After  a  pause.]  You  will  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Welles. 

Mr.  EvART^.  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Welles. 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read. 

The  Chibp  Clbrk.  The  question  is  : 

What  passed  between  you  and  the  President  after  you  made  that  commonication  and  In 
reference  to  that  communication  T 

The  W1T1VB88.  I  cannot  repeat  the  words,  perhaps,  exactly;  but  yet  I 
should  think  the  first  words  of  the  President  were :  "  I  do  not  know  what 
Bmory  means ;"  or  '*!  do  not  know  what  Emory  is  about"  I  remarked  that 
I  thought  he  ought  to  know  ;  that  if  he  was  summoning  high  officers  at  such  a 
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time  the  eventng  before,  it  most  be  for  a  reason,  and  it  was  his  duty^Itboiight, 
to  send  for  Gretieral  Emory,  and  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  He  hesitated  some- 
what. We  had  a  little  conversation,  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  would  send 
for  him.  He  either  said  he  would  send  for  Emory,  or  that  he  would  send  and 
inquire  into  this.  I  think  he  said  he  would  send  for  him.  That  was  about  the 
conversation. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Welles,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  21st  of  Febra&ry  of 
this  year,  at  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  cabinet  meeting  on  that  day.  At  what 
hour  was  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  that  day,  Friday,  the  21at  of  Febraaij? 

A.  At  12.    Twelve  is  the  regular  hour  of  meeting. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  hour,  and  that  is  the  usual  day  for  cabinet  meetings? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  have  any  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  which  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  was  mentioned  I 

A.  I  did. 

Q,  About  what  hoar  of  the  day  was  that  t 

A.  I  cannot  fix  it.  It  must  have  been,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2 
o'clock. 

Q.  Had  you,  up  to  that  time,  heard  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  t 

A.  I  had  not  until  the  close  of  the  cabinet  business  that  day. 

Q.  When  the  cabinet  meeting  was  closed,  this  interview  took  place,  at  which 
the  subject  was  mentioned  1 

A.  The  President  remarked 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stop  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evarts,  (to  the  witness.)  You  need  not  state  now  what  it  was  the  Pres- 
ident said  ;  but  that  is  the  time  he  made  the  communication  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  and  the  President  at  that  time  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object  to  that. 

The  GhiBF  Justice.  Counsel  will  please  reduce  their  question  to  writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  will  state  what  I  propose  to  prove. 

Mr.  Con  NESS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Chief 
Justice  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Before  presenting  in  writing  the  question  which  was  objected 
to,  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  preliminary  questions  of  Mr.  Welles  before  going 
further.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  the  President  proceed  to  make  any  commani- 
cation  to  you  on  this  occasion  concerning  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and 
the  appointment  of  Greneral  Thomas  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Q.  Was  this  befoi*e  the  cabinet  meeting  had  broken  up  ;  or  at  what  stage  of 
your  meeting  was  it  ? 

A.  We  had  concluded  the  departmental  business,  and  were  about  separating 
when  the  President  remarked 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  You  need  not  state  anything  he  said. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  communication,  whatever  it  was! 

The  Witness.  At  that  time  he  made  the  communication. 

Q.  Who  were  present? 

A.  I  believe  all  the  cabinet  were  present.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stanbery,  Ae  Altfl^ 
ney  General,  was  not.  He  was  a  good  deal  absent  during  the  aeasion  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Q.  All  were  present,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Stanbery,  you  think  f 

A.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  Now,  Mr.  Gbief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  offer  to  prove  that  com- 

mnnication  and  submit  it  in  this  form : 

We  oflfer  to  prore  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  communicated  to  Mr.  Welles  and  the 
olher  membere  of  hie  cabinet,  before  the  meeting  broke  np,  that  he  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton 
and  appointed  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  Wen  ad  inierimf  and  that  npon  the  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Welles  whether  Generaf  Thomas  was  in  possession  of  the  office  the  President  replied  that 
he  was ;  and  upon  further  question  of  Mr.  Welles  whether  Mr.  Stanton  acquiesced,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did ;  all  Uiat  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his  papers. 

Is  that  objected  to  f 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Yes,  sir.  In  reference  to  this  question  I  want  to  call 
the  counsel's  attention  to  the  state  of  the  fact.  I  understood  Mr.  Welles  said 
that  after  the  cabinet  meeting  broke  up 

Mr.  Eva  rts.  No.  I  have  put  that  according  to  the  fact.  You  were  out,  I 
believe,  when  it  was  brought  out.  It  was  after  they  had  got  through  what  he 
calls  their  dejpai*tmental  business,  but  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  the 
President  made  the  communication. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Before  they  separated. 

Mr.  Eva  RTS.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up.  It  was  in  the  cabinet  meeting 
not  yet  broken  up. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  have  the  honor  to  object  to  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proposition  so  that  it  can 
be  heard  by  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  read  the  offer,  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  communicated  to  Mr.  Welles  and  the 
other  members  of  his  cabinet,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  he  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton 
and  appointed  General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrtm^  and  that  upon  the  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Welles  whether  General  Thomas  was  inpossession  of  the  office  the  President  replied  that 
he  was ;  and  upon  further  Question  of  Mr.  Welles  whether  Mr.  Stanton  acquiesced,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  remove  his  papers. 

M^r.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this 
does  not  come  within  anv  possible  proposition  of  law  to  render  it  admissible. 
It  is  now  made  certain  that  this  act  was  done  without  any  consultation  of  liis 
cabinet  by  the  President,  whether  that  consultation  was  to  be  held  verbally,  as 
I  think  is  against  the  constitutional  provision,  or  whether  the  theory  is  to  be 
adopted  that  the  President  has  a  right  to  consult  with  his  cabinet  upon  ques- 
tions of  his  conduct.  I  should  hardly  have  dared,  perhaps,  to  speak  upon  this 
question  of  constitutional  law  with  anv  confidence,  except  so  far  as  to  oring  to 
the  mind  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presiaent  has  no  rieht  to  call  upon  his  cabinet 
save  through  the  constitutional  method,  were  I  not  borne  out  in  it  by  the  opin- 
ion of  Jefferson.  Early  in  the  government  he  took  the  same  view  that  I  have 
heretofore  had  the  honor  incidentally  of  stating  to  the  Senate.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  it,  because  the  heads  of  departments  were  in  the  first  place 
never  expected  to  be  a  cabinet ;  there  were  but  three  of  them.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  growing  up  of  this  practice.  The  Constitution  wisely,  for  good  pur- 
poses, required  that  when  the  President  wanted  the  advice  of  any  one  of  his 
principal  officers  he  should  ask  that  advice  in  writing,  and  it  should  be  given  in 
writing,  so  that  it  should  remain  for  all  time  exactly  what  the  advice  was  which 
be  received,  and  ex'actly  the  point  made. 

And  the  re^on  of  that  was,  there  had  been  an  attempt  in  the  various  trials 
of  impeachment  of  members  of  cabinets  to  put  in  the  fact  of  the  order  of  the 
King  to  the  cabinet,  or  the  advice  of  various  members  of  the  cabinet  to  each 
other.  That  had  been  exploded  in  the  Earl  of  Danby's  case.  That  question 
used  to  arise  under  that  state  of  facts  before  courts  of  impeachment,  out  our 
fathers  evidently  did  not  mean  that  it  should  arise  here. 

But  that  is  not  this  case,  and  I  have  only  adverted  to  this  to  make  the  clear 
distinction :  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  act  of  removal  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  and  the  act  of  appointment  of  Lorenzo  Thomas,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
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now  made  qaite  certain  by  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (who 
declares  he  never  heard  of  it  nntil  after  it  was  done)  that  it  was  not  done  bj 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet ;  that  the  President  was  solely  responsible  for  it ;  and 
upon  that,  his  own  sole  responsibility,  he  acted.  Now,  the  question  is,  after )» 
has  done  the  act,  after  he  has  thought  it  was  successful,  after  he  thought  Mr. 
Btanton  had  yielded  the  office,  can  he,  by  his  narration  of  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  intended  to  do.  shield  himself  before  a  tribunal  from  the  coDB^ 
quences  of  that  act  ?  Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  question  which  you  decided 
yesterday  by  almost  unexampled  unanimity  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr. 
Selye,  the  member  of  Congress,  on  that  same  day,  a  few  minutes  earlier  or  a 
few  minutes  later  ?  They  offered  in  evidence  here  what  he  told  Mr.  Peirin  and 
what  he  told  Mr.  Selye ;  they  complicated  it  by  the  fiict  that  Mr.  Selye  was  a 
member  of  Coogress;  and  the  Senate  decided  by  a  vote  which  indicated  a  very 
great  strength  of  opinion  that  that  sort  of  narration  could  not  be  put  in. 

Now,  is  this  any  more  than  narration  1  It  was  not  to  take  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Welles  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the  future,  or  upon  any  question;  it  wai 
mere  information  given  to  Mr.  Welles  or  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
after  they  had  separated  in  their  cabinet  consultation,  and  while  they  were  meet- 
ing together  as  any  other  citizens  might  meet.  It  would  be  as  if,  after  you 
adjourned  here,  some  question  should  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  as  to  the  action 
of  the  senate  because  the  senators  had  not  left  the  room.  Again,  I  say  it  was 
simply  a  narration,  and  that  narration  of  his  intent  and  purposes,  his  thongfats, 
expectations,  and  feelings. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  it  further  until  I  hear  something  showing  why  we 
are  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Perrin,  on  which  yon  voted 
yesterday.  Mr.  Perrin  tells  you  that  on  the  22d  he  waited  for  the  cabmet 
meeting  to  break  up,  and  as  soon  as  it  broke  up  he  went  in  with  Mr.  Selye,  and 
then  the  President  undertook  to  tell  him.  You  said  that  was  no  evidence. 
Now,  when  he  undertook  to  tell  Mr.  Welles,  is  that  any  more  evidence  t  lean- 
not  distinguish  the  cases,  and  I  desire  to  hear  them  distinguished  before  I 
attempt  an  answer  to  any  such  distinction. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  certainly  nothing  has  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  the  month  of  this  witness  which  has  shown  that  the  act  of  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  or  of  appointment  of  Oeneral  Thomas  had  taken  place  with- 
out previous  advice  from  the  cabinet.  However  that  fact  may  be,  notfaineae 
yet  has  been  said  to  show  it.  All  that  has  been  proved  is  that  Mr.  Wella  had 
not  before  that  heard  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  removed.  That  is  all  as  it 
now  stands.    I  merely  correct  that  impression  for  the  moment. 

So,  too,  I  wish  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  situation  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  toward  the  President,  as  being  still  in  their  cabinet  meeting  with  anfin* 
ished,  unadjourned  counsel.  I  think  the  honorable  manager  is  a  little  in  diffi- 
culty on  that  point  from  having  an  impression  beyond  the  case  as  it  was  left 
by  the  witness  when  he  lefl  the  stand  before  the  recess,  and  not  attending  to 
the  differences  made  by  his  answers  to  my  questions  since  he  returned,  dj 
desire  being  to  get  at  the  precise  fact. 

'  Now,  then,  it  stands  thus,  that  at  a  cabinet  meeting  held  on  Friday,  the  2l8t 
of  February,  when  the  routine  business  of  the  different  departments  was  orer, 
and  when  it  was  in  order  for  the  President  to  communicate  to  his  cabinet  whatr 
ever  he  desured  to  lay  before  them,  the  President  did  communicate  this  ftctw 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  adintenm, 
and  that  thereupon  his  cabinet  officers  inquired  as  to  the  posture  in  which  tte 
matter  stood,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  tne  office  and  of  the  conduct  of  tM 
retiring  officer.  Here  we  get  rid  of  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  mere  e(»nm««' 
cation  to  a  casual  visitor  which  made  the  staple  of  the  argument  yesterday  aganut 
the  introduction  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Perrin  *>^'^' 
Selye.    We  now  present  you  the  communication  made  by  the  Presidwt  of  tw 
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United  States  while  this  act  was  in  the  very  process  of  execation,  while  it  was 
yet,  as  we  say  in  law,  injieri,  being  done. 

It  being  in  Jieri^  the  President  commnnieates  the  fact  how  this  public  trans- 
action has  been  performed  and  is  going  on,  and  we  are  entitled  to  that  as  a  part 
of  the  res  gestos  in  its  sense  of  a  governmental  ftct,  with  all  the  benefit  that  can 
come  from  it  in  any  future  consideration  you  are  to  give  to  the  matter  as  bearing 
upon  the  merits  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  President  in  the  premises.  It 
bears,  as  we  say,  directly  upon  the  question  whether  there  had  been  any  other 
purpose  than  the  placing  of  the  o£5ce  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  public  eer- 
▼ice  according  to  the  announcement  of  the  President  as  his  intention  when  he 
conversed  with  General  Sherman  in  the  January  preceding ;  and  it  negatives 
all  idea  that  at  the  time  that  General  Thomas  to  Mr.  Wilkeson  or  to  the' 
Dakota  delegate,  Mr.  Burleigh,  was  saying  or  suggesting  anything  of  force,  the 
President  was  the  author  of,  or  was  responsible  for,  his  statements.  The  truth 
is,  it  presents  the  transaction  as  wholly  and  completely  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
movement  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  to  the  contrary,  of  any  occurrence  disturbing  that  peace- 
ful order,  and  as  the  situation  in  which  its  completion  left  the  matter  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  up  to  that  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  desire  to  add  to  what  my  colleague  has 
said  a  very  few  observations  of  a  slightly  different  character  from  those  which 
he  has  addressed  to  the  Senate.  We  are  anxious  that  this  testimony  now 
offered  should  be  distinguished  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is  in 
our  own,  from  an  offer  of  advice^  or  from  the  giving  of  advice  by  the  cabinet 
to  the  President.  We  do  not  place  our  application  for  the  admission  of  this 
evidence  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  an  act  of  giving  advice  by  his  councillors  to 
the  President.  We  place  it  upon  the  ground  that  this  was  an  official  act  done 
by  the  President  himself  when  he  made  a  communication  to  his  councillors  con- 
cerning this  change  which  he  had  made  in  one  of  their  number;  that  that  was 
strictly  and  purely  an  official  act  of  the  President,  done  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  each  of  those  councillors  was  interested  in  in  his  public 
capadty,  and  which  it  was  proper  for  the  President  to  make  known  to  them  at 
the  earliest  moment  when  he  could  make  such  a  communication.  • 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  character  of  this  council,  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  manager  concerning  the  con.^titational  rights 
and  powers  of  the  President  in  respect  to  them.  I  understand  the  honorable 
manager  to  have  rested  his  views  concerning  the  constitutional  character  of  those 
coancillors  upon  what  he  understands  to  be  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  and  prac- 
tice. I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Senate  in  this  connection,  and  somewhat  in 
adTance  of  the  question  which  will  presently  arise  respecting  advice  given  by 
these  officers,  the  practice  of  this  government  concerning  such  a  council;  and  I 
b^  to  refer  the  Senate,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  passage  from  the  Federalist.  In 
its  commentary  upon  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  enables  the  Pj*esi- 
dent  to  require  the  opinion  in  writing  *'  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,"  I  read  from  Dawson's- edition  of  the  Federalist,  pages  516,  517. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  number  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  Number  73.  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  quotes  what  I  have 
read  from  the  Constitution,  and  then  makes  this  remark,  and  passes  from  the 
subject  as  requiring  no  further  discussion  or  examination  : 

This  I  consider  as  a  mere  ledaodancj  in  the  plan ;  as  the  right  for  which  it  provides 
would  result  of  itself  from  the  office. 

Mr.  JofiNSON.  That  is  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Hr.  Curtis.  That  is  Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  this 
goTenunent,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  Mr.  Jefferson»  in  its  relations  to  what 
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had  preceded  ander  other  Presidents,  I  heg  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Gnitis's 
History  of  the  Constitution,  volume  2»  page  409,  note : 

Those  who  are  not  fiuniliar  wjth  the  precim  structare  of  the  American  gOTurnment  wiQ 
probably  be  gorprised  to  learn  that  what  is  in  practice  sometimea  called  Uie**  cabinet"  bis  no 
constitutional  existence  aa  a  directory. bodjr,  or  one  that  can  decide  anything.  The  theorj 
of  oar  government  is,  that  what  belongs  to  the  executive  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  President.  Acting  upon  the  claase  of  the  Constitution  which  empow- 
ers the  President  to  call  for  the  opinions  in  writing  of  the  heads  of  departmenta,  Waibingtoo, 
the  first  President,  commenced  the  practice  of  taking  their  opiniona  in  separate  contnitatjoa; 
and  he  also,  upon  important  occasions,  assembled  tnem  for  oral  discussion  in  the  form  of  a 
council.  After  having  heard  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  each  he  decided  the  coarse  to  be 
pursued. 

And  I  may  mention  here  in  passing,  that  if  senators  have  the  curiogity  to 
look  into  the  history  of  the  perioa  they  will  find  that  the  latter  course  was  par- 
sued  hy  General  Washington,  especially  toward  the  close  of  his  first  and  during 
his  second  administrations,  on  very  important  occasions,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  was  the  difficulty  with  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  and  the 
course  that  was  pursued  hy  the  government  growing  out  of  those  complications. 
The  author  proceeds : 

The  second  President,  Mr.  John  Adams,  followed  substantially  the  same  practice.  The 
third  President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  adopted  a  somewhat  different  practice.  When  a  question 
occurred  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  the  opinions  of  idl  tke  heads  of  departments,  be 
called  them  together,  had  the  subject  discussed,  and  a  veto  taken,  in  which  he  coasted  bin- 
self  but  as  one.  But  he  always  seems  to  have  considered  that  he  had  the  power  to  decide 
against  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet.  That  he  never  or  rarely  exercised  it  was  owing  paitlj  to 
tm  unanimity  of  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  his  cabinet,  and  to  his  desire  to  preserve  that 
unanimity,  and  partly  to  his  disinclination  to  the  exercise  of  personal  power.  When  then 
were  differences  of  opinion  he  umed  to  produce  a  unanimous  result  by  discussion,  and  almost 
always  succeeded.    But  he  admits  that  this  practice  made  the  Executive,  in  iiact,  a  directoiy. 

And  then  references  are  given  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  works  in  support  of  thii 
statement.  The  author  does  not  continue  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  practiee 
of  the  government,  as  that,  no  doubt,  was  considered  to  be  very  familiar,  bis 
purpose  being  merely  to  point  out  the  origin  of  these  two.  practices ;  the  one 
being  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  called  together  and  a  consultatioa 
held,  and  then,  as  the  result  of  that  consultation,  the  President  decided ;  the 
other  practice  being  that  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  cabinet,  the  President  hiouelf 
ordinarily  counting  as  one  in  that  vote,  but  always  understanding  that  be  bad 
the  power,  if  he  thought  proper  to  exert  it,  to  decide  the  question  independently 
of  the  votes  of  the  cabinet.  That,  I  understand,  has  continued  to  be  the  practice 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  to  the  present  day,  and  including  all  the  Presideots 
who  have  intervened  during'that  period. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  because  they  seem  to  me  to  have  an  applicatioOf 
not  merely  to  the  testimony  now  offered,  but  to  other  evidence  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  to  the  Senate  subsequently.  They  are  pertinent  to  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  for  they  go  to  show  that,  under  the  Oonstiiu- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  practiced  on  by  every  President,  indad- 
ing  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Adams,  cabinet  ministers  were  assembled  by 
them  as  a  council  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  and  decision ;  and,  of  oonree, 
when  thus  assembled,  a  communication  made  to  them  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States  concerning  an  important  official  act  which  was  then  tii  JUrtf  in 
process  of  being  executed  and  not  yet  completed,  is  itself  an  official  act  of  the 
President,  and  we  submit  to  the  Senate  that  we  have  a  right  to  prove  it  in  that 
character. 

A  reference  has  been  made  by  the  honorable  manager  to  attempts  which  have 
sometimes  been  made  in  England  by  ministers  to  defend  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Everybody  who  understands  the  British  constitution  know8 
that  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  government  an  absurdity.  The  king  }aM 
responsible;  the  ministers  are;  and  therefore  any  order  which  the  king  gi^^ 
contrary  to  law  is  executed  by  his  ministers  on  their  own  responsibilityycndiiot 
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« 

upon  that  of  the  sovereign.  la  the  United  States  it  is  wholly  otherwise ;  the 
responsibility  is  on  the  President ;  but  amone  other  responsibilities  which  it 
involves  is  the  responsibility  to  seek  and  weigh  and  consider  the  advice  which 
it  is  proper  for  hira  to  receive. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  advice  given  by  the  cabinet  to  the  President  would  be  competent, 
because  it  is  agreed  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  last  up  that  this  was  neither 
to  get  advice,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  advice. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  an  official  act.  I  had  supposed  up  to  this  moment — ay, 
and  I  suppose  now — that  there  is  no  act  that  can  be  called  an  official  act  of  an 
officer  which  is  not  an  act  required  by  some  law  or  some  duty  imposed  upon 
that  officer.  Am  I  right  in  my  ideas  of  what  is  an  official  act  ?  It  is  not  every 
volunteer  act  by  an  officer  that  is  official.  Frequently  such  acts  are  officious, 
not  official.  An  official  act,  allow  me  to  say,  is  an  act  which  the  law  requires, 
or  a  duty  which  is  enjoined  upon  the  officer  by  some  law,  or  some  regulation,  or 
in  some  manner  as  a  duty.  Will  the  learned  counsel  tell  the  Senate  what 
constitutional  provision,  what  statute  provision,  what  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment requires  the  President  at  any  time  to  inform  his  cabiuet  or  any  member 
of  them  whatever  that  he  has  removed  one  man  and  put  in  another,  and  that 
that  other  man  is  in  office  ?  If  there  is  any  such  law  it  has  escaped  my  atten- 
tion.    I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  only  law  that  ever  has  been  made  on  this  subject  is  the  law  of  March  2, 
1867,  which  requires  the  President  to  inform  one  member  of  his  cabinet,  to 
wit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  ho  suspends  an  officer,  and  then  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
treasury,  so  that  that  suspended  officer  shall  by  no  accident  get  his  salary.  Up 
to  that  time  there  never  was  any  law  requiring  any  such  information,  and  that 
law  is  a  special  one  for.  a  apeciai  purpose ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  was  carried  out  by  Uie  President,  he  sending  to  the  Secretary  pri- 
vately— specially,  I  should  say,  rather  than  privately — sending  to  the  Secre- 
tary specially  the  fact  that  there  had  been  such  removal,  and  the  Secretary,  as 
we  have  proved  by  Mr.  Greecy,  informed  his  subordinates,  as  the  act  of  March 
2,  1867,  the  tenure  of  civil  office  act,  required. 

If  I  am  right,  senators,  and  there  is  no  official  duty  on  the  President  to  inform 
his  cabinet,  whether  in  session  or  out  of  session,  whether  just  as  they  bj'oke  up 
or  after  they  had  got  through  the  routine  of  business,  or  at  any  other  time,  as 
to  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part,  then  I  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  an  official  act ; 
it  is  an  act  required  by  no  law,  by  no  practice,  so  far  as  it  is  in  evidence  here, 
and  by  no  duty. 

2^ow,  then,  what  is  offered  ?  He  had  done  the  act  While  the  counsel  took 
exception  to  my  stating  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  in  evidence  that  this  was  not 
a  consultation  of  the  cabinet,  that  the  cabinet  had  never  consulted  upon  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which  it  was  done,  and  that 
was  fairly  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Secretary  Welles's  testimony,  yet,  I  observe 
that  he  did  not  state  to  the  Senate  that  we  cabinet  ever  was  consulted  with 
open  the  question  of  removing  Mr.  Stanton  in  manner  and  form  as  it  was  done  ; 
and  whenever  he  or  anybody  does  state  it,  I  have  the  President's  declarations, 
which  I  can  prove,  that  it  was  not  so.  Therefore,  I  assume  it  never  will  be 
stated. 

Now,  then,  what  is  offered  7  Stanton  has  been  removed  by  the  act  of  the 
President ;  and  thereupon,  without  asking  advice — because  that  is  expressly 
waived  by  the  learned  counsel  last  addressing  us — ^not  as  a  matter  of  advice,  the 
President  gives  information.  Now,  how  can  that  information  be  evidence? 
How  can  he  make  it  evidence  ?  The  information  is  required  by  no  law ;  was 
^ven  for  no  purpose  to  carry  out  any  official  duty  ;  was  the  mere  narration  of 
what  the  President  chose  to  narrate  at  that  time. 
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More  than  that,  sir;  it  is  said  tbat  this  mnet  prove  the  case  of  the  President; 
and  the  gravity  with  which  it  was  argned  by  both  counsel  shows  the  importance 
they  place  upon  it.  It  is  said  this  mast  prove  the  case  of  the  President,  beeanse 
it  proves  that  then  he  had  no  idea  of  nsing  force.  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  grant  that  at  that  moment  he  had  no  idea  of  using  force,  because  he  at  that 
time  BuppoBed  tbat  Mr.  Stanton  bad  yielded  the  office,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
to  use  K>rce. 

Therefore  he  bad  no  idea  of  force  at  that  moment  of  time,  if  he  told  the  tnitk 
He  says,  **  Stanton  is  out  and  Thomas  is  in ;  and  it  is  all  settled."  Then  lie 
did  not  mean  to  use  force.  But  what  did  he  mean  to  do  in  case  Stanton  resiated, 
as  Stanton  did  resist?  That  is  the  question  for  the  Senate.  What  did  he  con- 
template? What  had  been  in  his  mind?  General  Sherman  lets  it  oat  here 
that  he  and  the  President  said  something  about  force.  Greneral  Sherman  uses 
the  word  "force.''  Where  did  he  get  that  idea  ?  Sherman,  with  great  caution, 
says,  **  I  agree  that  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  anything  from  which  I  got  the 
idea  of  foixe ;  so  that  I  could  say  what  he  said,  or  that  he  said  anything  from 
which  I  had  a  right  to  infer  it."  But  he  said  something  from  which  Sherman 
did  infer  it,  and  he  put  the  word  **  force"  here  before  you  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord.  It  bore  on  his  mind ;  and  when  the  learned  senator  [Mr.  Huwabo] 
asked  what  force  was  meant,  what  did  the  President  say  about  force,  Sherman 
said — I  give  the  substance  now — **  I  cannot  say  what  he  said  that  would  jostifj 
me  in  using  the  word  *  force.' "  The  record  is  before  you,  senators.  You  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  think  I  am  exactly  ri^ht  in  substance. 

That  testimony  being  in,  and  other  testimony,  how  does  the  President's  nar- 
ration, after  he  thought  Stanton  had  given  up  the  office  peaceably,  (when,  if  I 
may  use  a  common  phrase,  he  was  chuckling  over  the  fact  to  hb  cabinet  that 
he  had  got  possession  t>f  the  office  easier  than  he  expected  to  do,)  form  a  piece 
of  evidence  in  this  case  ?  How  can  it  be  put  in  ?  Senators,  you  may  tbiok 
this  piece  of  evidence,  and  perhaps  you  in  some  of  jonr  decisions  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  that  hypothesis — I  have  no  right  to  know,  but  I  trust  without 
offence  I  may  suggest  it — ^you  may  think  that  this  particular  piece  of  evidence 
does  not  weigh  much,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  let  it  in  because  it  does 
not  weigh  much.  But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  think  it  weighs  bearilj, 
for  both  of  them  argue  it  with  great  care.  I  say  you  may  put  it  upon  that 
ground ;  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for  other  information,  other  declarations  to 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  I  do  not  know  where  you  can  stop ;  and 
whenever  you  attempt  to  stop  you  simply  involve  yourselves,  I  respcctfnllj 
submit,  in  an  inconsistency,  that  you  ruled  in  what  was  said  to  Mr.  Welles  and 
refused  to  rule  in  what  was  said  to  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  thereafter ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  my  judgment,  to  distinguish  the  cases. 

As  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  legal  distinction  between  the  case  of  Perrin  and 
the  case  of  Welles,  between  what  was  said  to  Perrin  and  what  was  said  to 
Welles.  The  only  distinction  is  that  one  was  a  cabinet  officer  and  the  other 
was  not ;  but  is  that  a  legal  distinction,  when  they  themselves  admit  that  it 
was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet  officer  for  the  purpose  of  asking  advice,  or  for 
any  like  purpose  ?  It  is  a  mere  piece  of  information.  Nor  do  they  stop  there. 
They  then  propose  to  put  in  what  the  President  thought  he  would  do.  That 
is  the  offer.  Now  can  that  be  evidence  ?  Can  you  distinguish  it  from  the  case 
of  Perrin  yesterday ;  I  mean  by  any  legal  distinction  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  connected  this  piece  of  eti- 
dence,  which  I  suppose  may  rightfally  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  actioD  of 
the  President,  with  previous  testimony  that  had  been  given  as  to  what  his 
expectation  was  would  happen  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  when  he  shooMmake 
an  order  for  his  removal,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  testimony  of  Geoenl 
Sherman ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  that  testimony  being  either  mi8C<mceived  or 
misrepresented.    That  witness  said  «' something  was  said  about  force»  and  then 
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ihe  President  a^tid  Uieie  will  be  no  oocaaicn  for  that,  because  Mr.  Stanton 
retire;*'  and  in  answer  to  the  question. of  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigaii 
as  to  what  was  said  about' force,  the  witness  assumed  to  him<«eir  that  all  that 
was  said  about  force,  all  that  had  the  idea  of  force  in  it,  proceede4 
from  himself  in  the  form  of  his  question  as  to  what  would  happen  in  case  Mr, 
Stanton  should  resist  or  refuse,  and  then,  not  only  by  an  absolute  exclusion  qf 
the  idea  that  the  President  used  any  words  of  force  from  his,  the  President's, 
mouth,  or  rmsed  a  notion  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  or  occasion  foe 
force,  proceeded  to  say,  with  that  precision  which  marked  all  his  reflective  an^ 
deliberate  testimony,  **  The  President  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  any  idea  th^^^ 
force  was  to  be  used." 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  this  evidence 
is  admissible.  It  has,  as  he  thinks,  important  relations  to  the  res  gesta,  tha 
very  transaction  which  forms  the  basis  of  several  of  the  articles  of  impeachmeoit, 
and  he  thinks  it  also  entirely  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  formiog 
an  enlightened  judgment  upon  the  intent  of  the  President.  He  will  put  the 
question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  Gragin.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it.  If  it  is  in  order  I  willaati 
that  the  offer  to  prove  made  yesterda  v  in  the  case  of  the  v/itness  Perrin  may  beread. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  No  debate  is  in  order.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roH, 

Mr.  GojM NBSs.  The  senator  from  New  Hampshire  calls  for  the  reading  of  # 
question. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  What  question? 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  The  question  proposed  to  be  put  yesterday  to  another  witneaa, 
which  was  then  voted  upon. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  chief  clerk  being  unable  to  find  the  written  offer  yesterday  submitted  ' 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Here  is  the  Globe.     You  can  read  it  from  that. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer  to  prove  in  the  caae  of  the  witness  £.  0. 
Perrin,  yesterday,  from  the  Globe,  as  follows : 

Y^%  offer  to  prove  that  the  President  then  etated  that  he  had  issued  an  oider  for  the 
remoTal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  employment  of  General  ThomaM  to  perform  the  duties  arf 
ittUrim ;  tliat  thereupon  Mr.  Perrin  said,  *'  Supposing  Mr.  Stanton  slionld  oppose  the  orderf ^ 
The  President  replied,  "  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  General  Thomas  is  already  in  the 
office."  He  then  added,  "  It  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement ;  I  shall  send  in  to  the  Seoaie 
at  oDoe  a  good  ivsme  for  the  offiee." 

Mr.  Go.NKLiNG.  What  was  the  time  referred  to  in  that  question  t 

Mr.  SuMN^.  What  was  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  that  ? 

The  Chicf  Justior.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  thai 
snbject 

The  Sbcrbtary.  On  this  question  the  yeas  were  9  and  the  nays  37. 

Mr.  Tkumbull.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Senator  from  Massachusetli 
voted  upon  it.     |  Laughter.  | 

Tlie  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
the  vote  in  full. 

Mr.  Sherman.  I  object.     All  this  is  in  the  nature  of  argument 

The  GiiiBP  JusTicis.  The  Ohief  Justice  thinks  it  all  out  of  order;  but  I^st 
there  might  be  some  misapprehension  he  did  not  interpose. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  word  further  from  the  counsel  for' the 
accused  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  questions  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
aod  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  before  Lvote  on  the  question  under  considers tiotf. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  what  way  does  the  evidenoe  the  counsel  for  the  accused  now  offer  meet  any  of  the 
•UeMlions  oootained  in  the  impeachment  7 

How  does  H  affect  the  gra9tim$n  of  any  one  of  the  ehaiges  I 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  senators  will  pereeive  that  this  question  anticipates  a  very 
43  IP 
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extensive  field  of  inquiry,  first  as  to  what  the  gravamen  of  all  these ftrtidei is, 
and  secondly,  as  to  what  shall  finally  be  determined,  to  be  the  limits  of  Itwaai 
feet  that  properly  press  upon  the  issues  here ;  bat  it  is  enough  to  say,  probablj, 
as  we  have  every  desire  to  meet  the  question  with  all  thci  intelligenGe  thatve 
can  command,  at  the  presert  stage  of  the  matter,  without  ^oing  into  tben 
anticipations,  that  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  with  which  this  aa 
was  done,  as  being  a  qualification  of  the  act  in  the  President's  mind  at  thetoK 
he  announces  it  as  complete.  It  bears  on  the  conspiracy  articles,  and  it  beu! 
«pon  the  eleventh  article,  even  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  earlier  articles,  npn 
the  mere  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas,  are  to 
cease  in  the  point  of  their  inquiry,  intent,  and  all,  with  the  conpummationof  tbe«s. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  A  question  was  aslLcd  by  a  member  of  the  Saute  a* 
to  the  date  of  the  conversation  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Perrin.  Tbc 
was  on  the  2l8t ;  but  a  few  moments  after  the  conversation  between  the  Pxeii- 
dent  and  Mr.  Welles. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  restate  to  tbe  Senate  theqiei- 
tlou  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  mind.  The  question  yesterday  had  rpfoence  te 
Ae  intention  of  the  President,  not  in  relation  to  tbe  removal  of  Mr.  St8DtoQ.Lt 
the  Chief  Justice  understood  it,  but  in  relation  to  the  immediate  appoiDtmes: 
of  a  successor  by  sending  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing.  The  qoeetioa  Vr 
day  relates  to 'the  intention  of  the  President  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton;  ud 
it  relates  to  a  communication  made  to  his  cabinet  after  the  departmental  b«i- 
ness  had  closed,  but  before  the  cabinet  had  separated.  The  Chief  Jasto  b 
clearly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  transact'on,  and  thai  it  is  entinlT 

5 roper  to  take  this  evidence  into  consideration  as  showing  the  intent  of  the  Pnfr 
ent  in  his  acts.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  Morton.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  proposition  read.     I  was  not  in. 
The  Chief  Justice,  (to  the  Secretary.)    Read  the  proposition. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

• 

We  offer  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  the  President  commnnicatRd  to  Mr.  Wellei,  uk 
4he  other  memoers  of  his  cabinet,  before  the  meeting  broke  up,  that  he  had  renofed  Vr 
fitanton  and  appointed  General  Thomas  8ecretar j  of  War  ud  inunm ;  and  that,  apn  ^ 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Welles  whether  General  Thomas  was  in  poesession  of  the  office,  Um  Pi^ 
dent  replied  that  he  was;  and  upon  farther  question  of  Mr.  Welles,  whether  Ifr.  SoaM 
acquiesced,  the  President  implied  that  he  did ;  all  that  he  required  was  time  to  reoMre  te 
^pers. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeas,  26 ;  nays,  23;  tf 

follows : 


Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole,  ConkliDfr,  Corbett,  Da^is.  Bin^ 
Doolittle,  Fessendeu,  Fowler,  Grimea,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCieery.  Mofton,  Pasirt^ 
of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Spragne,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vkbn 
and  Willey— 26. 

Nav  8— Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Conness,  CragnUt  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry.  Fi^at 
huysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maiue.  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  PtitsM 
of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiUiama,  Wiboo,  ^ 
Tates— 23. 

Not  votiko— Messrs.  Chandler,  Henderson,  Norton,  Nye,  and  Wade — 5^ 

The  GuiKP  JusTiCB.  On  this  question  the  yeas  are  26.  and  the  nap  ti«  t 

Mr.  Ghandlrr,  (who  had  just  entered  the  chamber.)  Mr.  President 

The  Ghikf  Justice.  It  is  too  late.  The  result  has  beeu  announced.  Ti* 
jea»  have  it ;  and  the  question  is  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Please  state,  Mr.  Welles,  what  conunnai^aiii 
was  made  by  the  President  to  the  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  X^ 
Stanton  and  the  appointment  of  OeuerarTbomas,  and  what  paseed  at  that  w 
The  Witness.  As  I  remarked,  after  the  departmental  bnsinesa  had  been  dt^' 
posed  of,  the  President  remarked,  as  usual,  when  he  has  anyfiung  to  comoss:- 
cate  himself,  that  before  they  separated  it  would  be  proper  for  him  tssartte 
he  had  removed  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointed  the  Adjutant  OeneraL  Lorntf* 
Thomas,  Secretaiy  ad  interim,     I  ask^  whether  General  Thomaa  was  in  {kt 
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Boeaion.  The  Preeideat  aaid  he  was ;  that  Mr.  Stanton  leqnired  some  little  time 
to  renove  his  writings,  his  papers.  I  said  perhaps*  or  I  asked,  **  Mr.  Stanloa, 
then,  acquiesces  t"    fle  said  he  did,  as  he  understood  it 

Q.  Was  it  &  part  of  the  President's  answer  that  all  he  required  was  time  to 
remove  his  papers  ? 

A.  The  President  made  that  remark  when  I  inquired  in  relation  to  posses- 
sion, that  he  merely  wanted  time  lo  remove  his  papers-^some  pnvate  papers 
and  matters,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  time  at  which  this  announcement  of  the  President  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  your  meetings  as  to  such  matters  ? 

A.  It  was.    The  President  usually  communicates  after  we  have  got  through. 

Q.  After  yon  have  got  through  with  the  several  departmental  affairs  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  then  states  what  he  has  to  commnnicafle. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  one  moment  to  a  matter  which  you  spoke  of  incidentally.  You 
were  there  the  next  morning  ahout  noon  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  .then  see  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ewing  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  made  ont  before  you  came  tkure,  or  after,  or  while  you  were  there  f 

A.  While  I  was  there. 

Q.  *And  yon  then  saw  it  t 

A.  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  f 

The  WiTNBSS.  It  was  about  12.  The  Attorney  General  was  there,  and 
said  that  he  must  be  at  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  not  more  than  time  to  get 
to  the  court. 

By  Mr.  Evarts: 

Q.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court  meet  at  1 1 1 

A.  I  do  not  know.  He  had  business  which  required  him  to  be  at  the 
Supreme  Court  at  12  o'clock,  I  think.     He  was  there  up  to  that  time. 

Q-  Did  you  become  aware  of  the  passage  of  the  civil- tenure  act,  as  it  is  calleA,. 
at  or  about  the  time  that  it  passed  Congress  ? 
A.  I  was  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  cabinet  meeting  at  which,  after  the  passage  of 
that  act,  it  became  the  subject  of  consideration? 
A.  Yes  ;  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  Who  were  present,  and  when  was  the  first  occasion  t 
A.  The  first  occasion  when  it  was  brought  before  the  cabinet  was  Friday,.  I 
tbiuk,  the  26th  of  February,  1867.     It  was  at  a  cabinet  meeting  on  Friday. 
Q.  Who  were  present  ? 
^  I  think  all  the  cabinet  were. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Stanton  there  t 

^.  Mr.  Stanton  was  there,  I  think,  on  that  occasion.  I  might  state,  perhaps^ 
tliat  the  President  said  he  had  two  bills  which  he  wanted  the  advice  of  the  cak- 
loet  about.    One  of  them  consumed  most  of  the  time  that  day. 

Biir.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  point,  I  believe,  is  as  to  what  took  place  there. 

By  Mr.  £vabt8  : 

d"  This  civil-tenure  act  was  the  subject  of  consideration  there  ? 

A'  It  was  submitted. 

Q.  How  was  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  t 

Jk^  By  the  President 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  consideration-in  the  cabinet  1 

j^»  For  consultation ;  for  the  advice  and  the  opinion  of  the  memben. 

Q«  How  did  he  submit  the  matter  to  your  consideration  ? 

J|£r.  Manager  Butlbk.  If  that  involves  anything  that  he  said — 

:MLr.  BvARTS.  Yes,  it  does.  . 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  Kow,  we  should  like  to  kwe,  eo  AmX  we  may  notfe- 
easB  this  matter  in  the  dark,  the  offer  put  in  writing ;  but  we  obf  ect  to  oTtkii^ 
that  took  place  in  the  cabinet  consultation,  and  in  order  to  hare  tbis  mttlB 
brought  to  a  point,  we  desire  to  have  the  offer  of  proof  put  m  writing. 

Mr.  EvARTH.  We  will  put  the  whole 'matter  in  writing. 

The  offer  was  reduced  to  writing  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  folkim : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  the  President,  at  a  meetioj^  of  the  cabiaet  wbile  tlie  tnll  wu  h4s» 
the  President  tor  his  approval,  laid  before  the  cabiuet  the  tonure-of-ctTil-office  hHi  far  thsr 
eonsideration  and  advice  to  the  President  respecting  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  sad  tben^ 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  gave  their  advice  to  the  President  thai  tlse  bill  vti 
unconstitutional,  and  should  be  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  and  tfast  the  doty 
of  preparing  a  message,  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the  oonstitationali tj  oi  the  bill,  wse 
devolved  on  Mr.  Heward  and  Mr.  Stanton ;  to  be  followed  by  proof  as  to  what  was  dim  i^ 
the  President  and  cabinsit  up  to  the  timo  of  sending  in  the  message. 

Mr.  Shbbman.  Does  that  give  the  date  I 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  gives  the  date  as  being  the  time  the  bill  waa  before  them  k 
coneideration. 

Mr.  GoNKLiNO.  During  the  ten  days  succeeding  its  first  passage  t 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  omitted  the  precise  date  because  there  were  two  rasetiBgi. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Within  the  ten  days,  1  suppose? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Within  the  time  fixed  by  the  ConstitutioQ. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  assumed,  Mr.  President  and  SeaatorSt  for  the  pui|Qi^ 
of  the  objection,  that  the  time  to  which  this  offer  of  proof  refers  itadf  is  dm: 
the  ten  days  between  the  first  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  two  houses  an^  tk 
time  of  its  return,  with  the  objections  of  the  Preaideat,  for  redeiibemtioB  asfi 
reconsideration. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  so  stated. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Upon  this  question  I  only  propose  to  open  the  deisr- 
in  order  that  my  learned  friends  may  be  possessed,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able: 
possess  them,  of  the  grounds  of  our  objection.  The  question  ia  whether,  dust 
law  has  been  passed,  under  the  due  'forms  of  law,  the  President  can  show  vk 
his  opinions  were,  and  the  opinions  of  his  cabinet,  before  it  was  passed,  a^  i 
justification  for  refusing  to  obey  it  and  execute  it.  That  is  the  first  propoflt}& 
Let  me  restate  it  and  see  if  I  have  made  any  mistake.  It  is  whether  the  Pnf 
dent  can  show  his  opinions  and  those  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  consdtotf^: 
ality  of  a  law,  before  the  law  is  passed,  in  order  to  justify  himself  for  r^ofsa: 
to  obey  it  and  execute  it  after  it  is  passed. 

I  am  not  now,  in  stating  this  objection,  dealing  with  the  Tehide  of  proof*  ^ 
with  the  question  whether  declarations  in  the  cabinet  can  or  cannot  be  a  aoc 
of  proof.  1  ventured  to  say  to  you,  senators,  that  heretofore  the  strafe  i* 
been,  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  whether  the  king's  order  shoald  so^taxn  d 
minister ;  and  I  was  somewhat  sharply  reminded  how  familiar  it  was  to  ew 
body  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  British  conatitution,  •: 
therefore  that,  of  course,  the  ministers  were  responsible!  But  the  qaestion  ▼!>• 
I  brought  to  your  attention  was  that  the  struggle  in  impeachmenta  in  i<s^ 
t^mes  was  whether  the  king,  not  being  able  to  do  anything  vrrong,  irhen  fa€  g>* 
his  express  order  or  advice  to  the  minister,  could  shield  the  minister ;  aad  i 
British  Parliament,  in  the  Earl  of  Danby's  case,  decided  that  it  could  not : 
he  produced  for  his  justification  the  order  of  the  king,  and  that  wan  thoi^ 
be  a  great  point. 

Now,  the  proposition  is,  we  having  got  a  king  who  is  respoQaifale^  to  ^ 
we  cannot  have  the  ministers  shield  the  king.  That  is  the  ptopositioo :  wbak- 
the  advice  of  the  cabinet  ministers  can  shield  the  chief;  in  trtker  w-' 
whether  the  Constitution  has  placed  these  heads  of  departments  «romd  bis  » 
aids  or  shields.  That  is  the  question ;  because  if  that  can  be  done.  ib"> 
impeachment  is  ended  ia  this  country  for  any  breach  of  law,  for  tliera  wil  bes 
President  who  cannot  find  cabinets  subservient  enough  to  advise  inn  m  ^ 
wi^its  to  be  advised,  especially^  they  are  dependent  upon  hie  viiLaaJ^ 
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cannot  be  restnuned  bj  law  from  remoTiag  Aem.  If  he  has  this  power,  as  he 
said  he  had.  in  a  message  which  is  appended  as  one  of  his  exhibits*  in  which 
he  also  says  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  told  him  that  he  thought  that  law  waa 
coBsiitatioaal,  he  would  have  removed  him  before  it  went  into  effect,  then  anj 
President  can  find  a  cabinet  subservient  enoogk  to  him  to  give  him  advice,  and 
if  that  advice  can  shield  him  there  is  an  end 

Mr.  CuRTie.  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Manager,  to  understand  what 
7<ra  are  saying.    What  message  do  you  refer  to  f 

Mr.  Mansgi*r  Butlbr.  Lest  I  should  make  any  mistake,  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter read  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  only  want  to  know  whal  message  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  it ;  if  you  will  spaie 
me  a  moment,  I  will  give  you  the  page.  [Examining  the  official  report]  I  do 
not  find  it.  I  am  certain,  however,  it  is  in  one  of  the  messages  ;lL  think  in  the 
message  of  December  J  2,  1887,  you  will  find  the  phrase.  I  lef^r  to  one  of  the 
messages  given  in  evidence  in  this  case  in  which  (and  with  the  leave  of  the 
counsel  and  the  Senate  I  will  take  care  that  the  exact  quotation  appears  in  my 
remarks,)  he  says,  in  substance,  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  had  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  leave  upon  being  asked  under  this  law,  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
remove  him  before  it  went  into  operation,  pr  words  to  that  effect.  I  say  if  that 
unlioHted  power  can  be  held  by  the  President,  then  he  can  always  defend  him- 
self by  bis  cabinet  Let  us  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  another  g^reat  criminal 
whom  you,  sir,  may  be  called  upon  to  try  some  time  or  other.  I  have  no  doubt 
be  had  a  cabinet  around  him  by  whose  advice  he  can  defend  himself  for  most  of 
the  treasons  which  he  committed.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  upon  that  proposition. 

Let  Its  take  it  in  another  view.  I  have  had  gentlemen  say  to  me  upon  this 
question,  '*  Why,  would  you  not  aHow  a  militaiy  commander,  who  should  either 
make  a  battle  or  forbear  a  battle,  to  show  that  he  called  a  council  of  officers,  and 
what  their  advice  was,  to  justify  him  in  the  case  of  his  refusal  to  give  battle  or 
of  his  giving  battle  improvidently  V  To  that  I  answer  that  I  would  do  so,  bat 
I  make  a  wide  distinction :  I  would  not  let  any  general  caA  around  him  his 
staff  officers,  dependent  on  bis  breath  for  their  official  existence,  and  allow  them 
to  show  their  opinions  as  a  shield  for  his  acts. 

I  do  not,  as  I  said,  propose  by  any  means  to  argue  this  question.    I  proposed 

simply  when  I  rose  to  open  the  proposition,  and  I  desire  to  put  in  a  single 

authority  as  a  justification  why  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  say  that  Jefferson 

thought  it  the  better  opinion  that  the  constitutional  right  of  the  cabinet  was  to 

give  opinions  in  writing,  and  that  is  the  better  constitutional  principle.     I  hold 

in  my  hand  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Gonstitution,  second  volume*  and  I 

read  the  third  note  to  section  1494  : 

Mr.  Jefferson,  bag  infonned  us  tbat  in  Washington's  sdministrBtion  for  measures  of  difi- 
enlty  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  head*  or  departoie&ts,  either  assembled  or  taking 
their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  or  in  writing.  In  his  own  administration  he  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  assembling  the  beads  of  departments  as  a  cabinet  council ;  but  he  has 
added  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  requiring  the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of 
a  department  is  most  strictly  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  other  does  in  fact 
tranaform  the  ExecutiTe  into  a  directory.    (4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  143,  144.) 

I  have  here,  and  I  only  propose  to  refer  to  it,  in  the  third  volume  of  Adams's 
works,  in  the  appendix,  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  to  General  Wash- 
ington upon  the  question  uf  Washington's  right  to  fix  the  grade  of  ambassadors, 
the  right  to  appoint  being  in  the  Constitution,  and  whether  the  Senate  had  a 
right  to  negative  that  grade  so  fixed  by  the  President.  There  is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  opinions  that  President  Washington  required  of  his  Secretuy  of 
State  as  early  as  April  24,  1790,  upon  this  very  question  of  appointment  to 
office,  and  we  have  it  now  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men ;  whereas  if  it  had 
not  been  lor  this  trial,  we  never  should  have  known  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  on  this  great  constitutional  question. 
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Before  I  sit  down  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  learned  coansel  (Mr.  Cm^) 
to  tbe  message  to  which  I  referred.  It  will  be  found  on  the  46th  page  of  tk 
proceedings  of  this  trial,  and  the  words  are : 

Tf  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  then  said  to  me  that  he  woald  aTail  himMlf  of  tiie  pes- 
Twions  of  that  bill  in  case  it  became  a  law,  I  should  nd  have  hesitated  a  moment  «•  to  b 
femoral. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  message  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Of  the  12th  of  December*  1867*  on  the  anspeniioii  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  It  is  in  evidence,  and  will  be  fonnd  on  the  46th  page  of  tbe 
proceedings. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  understand  that  the  managers  have  exhausted  thdr  opcB- 
ing  argument  on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  difference,  as  we  understood,  between  the  houonble  mis- 
ager's  statement  of  what  waa  contained  in  the  message  and  what  is  reiOj  ik 
the  message,  is  that  he  put  it  upon  the  President's  statement  that  if  it  had  bea 
pronounced  a  constitutional  law  by  Mr.  Stanton  he  would  have  removed  bin 
Th6  point  of  the  President's  statement  was  that  there  was  a  concunenee  of  ill 
the  Secretaries  who  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  thej  were  not  withk 
the  law ;  and  if  they  had  taken  the  onposite  ground  there  would  then  have  been 
an  opportunity  for  him  to  have  cabinet  ministers  of  bis  own  appointment  f« 
the  law  to  take  effect  upon. 

The  question  as  stated  by  the  honorable  manager  is,  whether  the  Prenkst 
can  show  his  opinions  and  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  nnconstitQliootlitT 
of  a  law  as  a  justification  of  his  reftisal  to  obey  the  law.  That  ia  the  ynf^> 
tion  on  which  they  rest  their  argument.  Now,  Mr,  Chief  Juatice  and  seoaisi. 
this  involves  more  or  less  the  general  merits  of* this  case,  as  they  have  been  oectt- 
sarily,  perhaps,  somewhat  anticipated  by  incidental  arguments  ;  but  we  do  ^ 
proposts  to  occupy  your  time  with  preliminary  discussions  of  what  must  foia  i 
very  large  and  important  part  of  the  final  considerations  to  be  diapoeed  of  a 
this  case.  It  is  enough  in  reference  to  the  question  of  evidence  when  it  is  intr^ 
duced  in  a  trial,  that  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  premises  of  considerftbs 
both  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  different  views  that  are  to  be  inaiated  apoQ,  m-i 
in  the  different  views  that  may  be  maintained  by  the  court  within  thoae  prs- 
ises,  permit  the  introduction  of  evidence  authentic  in  itself  and  trnatwiM'thj,  \» 
be  used  and  a.pplied  according  to  the  final  theory  of  law  and  fact  aa  the  cons 
phall  adopt  it. 

Kow,  the  proposition  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  manages  may  be  statd 
briefiiy  thus,  as  it  has  often  been  repeated,  that  in  regard  to  the  civil-tenare  seuif 
what  was  done  by  the  President  on  the  2lPt  of  February,  1868,  in  the  wiica^ 
out  and  delivery  of  these  two  orders*  one  upon  Mr.  Stanton  to  aturender,  ud 
one  to  General  Thomas  to  take  charge  of  the  surrendered  office,  if  those  t«9 
papers  make  a  consummate  crime,  then  the  law  importa  an  intent  to  do  tb« 
thing  done,  and  so  to  commit  the  crime,  and  that  all  else  is  inapplicable  legtllj 
within  the  purview  of  an  impeachment  and  its  trial  as  much  as  it  might  or  woel: 
be  upon  a  question  of  a  formal  infraction  of  a  statute  under  an  indictment  pas- 
ishable  by  fine.  That  is  one  view.  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine  heroide: 
whether  a  violation  of  a  statute,  however  complete,  is  necessarily  a  high 
and  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  for  which  thia 
of  impeachment  must  be  sought,  and  must  carry  its  punishments. 

So,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  matter  of  defence  the  beana^  t< 
all  the  circumstances  of  intent,  and  of  deliberation,  and  inquiry,  and  panait  <»: 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  great  official  to  arrive  at  and  determine  what  la  his  ofifi*^ 
duty,  under  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  Oonstitution  and  the  kiw»  fern?  i 

Sart  of  the  general  issue  of  impeachment  and  defence.    Our  answer,  vndoubte^J* 
oes  set  forth  and  claim  that  whatever  we  hi^ve  done  in  the  preaaiBea  h«  beei 
done  upon  the  President's  judgment  of  his  duty  under  the  Gonstitatiott  of  tfe 
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United  States,  and  after  that  deliberate  and  responsible,  upright  and  sincere 
effort  to  get  all  the  aid  ahd  light  on  the  subject  of  his  dntj  that  was  accessible 
within  his  powers.  One  of  the  most  important,  one  always  recognized  as  among 
the  most  important  of  the  aids  and  guides,  supports,  and  defences  which  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  is  to  haye  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  houses  of  Oongress,  in  the  opinion  even  of  judicial  coo- 
sideration.  when  a  case  shall  properly  come  before  a  court,  of  whether  he  haa 
pursued  his  duty  or  attempted  to  pursue  his  duty,  is  the  view  that  these  chief 
officers  of  the  government  (under  his  constitutional  right  ,to  call  upon  them  fos 
their  opinions,  and  under  the  practice  of  this  government  to  convene  them  in 
council  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  those  opinions)  have  given  him  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  matter  of  conduct  and  duty. 

And  this  matter  of  evidence  here  touches  that  part  of  the  case,  and  is  to  sup- 
ply that  portion  of  the  evidence  of  what  care,  what  deliberation,  what  advice 
attended  the  steps  of  the  President  as  he  proceeded  in  the  stress  in  which  he 
was  plaeed  of  the  obligation  of  the  Gonetitution  in  respect  to  an  act  of  Copgress 
which  had  received  the  constitutional  majorities  of  the  two  houses  in  the  very . 
matter  in  which  he  was  csdled  upon  to  proceed,  not  by  a  voluntary  case  assumed 
by  him,  but  in  a  matter  pressing  upon  his  duty  as  President  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  government. 

That  is  the  range  of  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  application  of  this  evidence. 
That  it  bears  upon  the  issue,  and  is  authentic  testimony  within  the  range  of  the 
President's  right  and  duty  to  aid  and  support  himself  in  the  performance  of  hb 
office,  cannot  be  doubted. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  involves  matter  of  grave  constitutional  difficulty,  and  that 
if  this  kind  of  evidence  is  to  be  adduced  that  will  be  the  end  of  all  impeachment 
trials,  for.it  will  be  equivalent  to  the  authority  claimed  under  the  British  con- 
stitution, but  denied,  that  the  king's  order  should  shield  the  minister.  Whenever 
any  such  pretension  as  that  is  set  forth  here,  that  the  order  of  the  cabinet  in 
council  for  any  act  of  the  President  is  to  shield  him  from  his  amenability  under 
the  Constitution  for  trial  and  judgment  upon  his  act  before  this  constitutional  trib- 
unal, it  will  be  time  enough  to  insist  upon  the  argument,  or  to  attempt  an  answer. 

But  it  is  produced  here  as  being  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  Ujo  President,  the 
whole  of  whose  conduct,  as  it  shall  be  displayed  before  you  in  evidence,  is  to 
furnish  the  basis  in  fact  for  your  judgment  and  sentence  concerning  it  under  the 
view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  any  sueh 
privilege,  or  any  such  right,  as  we  call  it,  should  interfere  with  the  due  power 
of  this  tribunal  and  the  proper  responsibility  of  all  great  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  it.  On  the  questions  that,  as  we  suppose,  make  up  the  sum  and  cata- 
logue of  crimes  against  the.  state  within  the  general  proposition  of  impeachable 
offences,  it  is  impossible  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  come  into  play.  On 
treason  or  bribery  or  offences  involving  turpitude,  and  sinning  against  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  no  such  matters  can  properly  ever  come  in  play.  Of  course,  in  some 
matters  of  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  if  our  Constitution  permitted  the  implica- 
tion of  doubtful  conduct  as  within  the  range  of  treason,  which  it  does  not,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  constitutional  advisers  might,  by  their  opinions, 
support  the  President  in  his  conduct,  if  that  was  made  the  subject  of  accusation. 

But  here  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  very  matter  that  is  in  controversy  must 
be  regarded  by  the  court  in  determining  whether  this  species  of  evidence  is 
applicable ;  and  in  determining  its  applicability  I  need  not  repeat  before  so 
learned  a  court  that  the  question  of  its  weight  and  force  is  not  to  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  CoNMBSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  now  adjourn. 
[''No,  no."]  I  will  say  that  I  make  this  motion  at  request,  because  this  question 
•will  be  argued  at  length*  and  it  is  now  late. 

The^motion  was  agreed  to,  ayes  30,  noes  not  counted ;  and  the  Senate  sitting 
for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  adjourned  until  to-morxx>w  at  11  o'clock. 
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Saturday*  April  18, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  ehair  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant  at*ams. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repiesenta- 
tives  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbeiy,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativets  as  in  Oosunittee  of  the  Whole, 
preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  aoeompmied 
by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  provided 
for  them. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  Journal  oi  yesterday's 
pmceediDgs. 

Mr.  Strwart.  I  move  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr  Drakb.  I  object. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  senator  from  Missouri  objeets.  The  Secietery  will 
proceed  with  the  reading. 

•   The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  At  the  adjournment  yesterday  the  Senate  had  under 
consideration  an  offer  to  prove  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  President.  The 
offer  will  now  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

We  offer  to  proTe  that  the  President  at  a  meefcin^  of  the  cabinet,  while  the  bill  was  befoie 
the  President  lor  his  <approTal,  laid  before  the  cabinet  the  teonre-of-ciTil-ciffiee  bill  for  their 
consideration  and  advice  to  the  President  respecting  his  approTal  of  the  bill ;  and  tkereopiin 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  gave  their  advice  to  the  President  that  the  bill  wm 
unconstitutional  and  should  be  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections,  and  that  the  dntj 
of  preparing  a  message,  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  was 
devolved  on  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Stanton ;  to  be  followed  by  proof  as  to  what  was  done  by 
the  President  and  cabinet  up  to  the  time  of  sending  in  the  message. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  Do  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  be  heard  foiiber  I 
Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Ghief  Justice,  I  wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  for 
tlte  President. 

The  question  was  seijt  to  the  desk  and  read*  as  follows : 

Do  the  counsel  understand  that  the  managers  deny  the  statement  made  by  the  Picsideiit 
in  his  message  of  December  12,  1867,  in  evidence  as  given  by  the  managers  at  page  45  of 
the  official  report  of  the  trial,  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  gave  him  the  optaiosi  there 

stated  as  to  the  tenure-of-office  act ;  and  is  the  evidence  offered  to  corroborate  that  ataic- 
ment,  or  for  what  other  object  is  it  offered? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  a  query  to  propound  to  the  bounsel,  also. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  will  you  send  me  that  question,  please  t 
The  qaestioQ  of  Mr.  Johuson  was  sent  to  the  counsel. 
The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Do  the  counsel  for  the  accused  notconsider  that  the  validity  of  the  tonnreK»f-ofBce  bill  wsi 
purely  a  question  of  law,  to  be  determined  on  this  trial  by  the  Senate ;  and,  if  so,  do  tber 
<daim  that  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  officers  touching  that  question  is  oompeteat  tnr^taee 
by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  inflaoncad  1 

Mr.  Edmunds,  (after  a  pause.)  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  Ae  amnBexit 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  cannot  proceed  while  the  gentlemen  for  tibe  defsace 
are  considering  their  answers  to  these  questions,  which  may  take  aome  tfaaef 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justiee  thinks  that  the  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  honorable  managers  may  proceed,  and  that  the  eounsd  can  reply  to  l&ese 
questions  in  their  argument.    That  course  will  be  taken  if  tliere  be  bo  eliiittloii- 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  course  we  should  prefer,  Mr.  Chief  Jualice.    We  wiO 
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reply  to  the  qnestloii  of  the  bonorable  senator  from  Maryland,  and  b\oo  to  tbat 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  in  the  coarse  of  the  remarks  which  we 
desire  to  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Manager  Wilson.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  as  the  pending  objection 
confronts  one  of  the  most  important  questions  involved  in  this  case,  I  wish  to 
present  the  views  of  the  managers  respecting  it  with  snch  care  and  exactness  as 
1  may  be  able  to  command.  ' 

The  respondent  now  offers  to  prove,  doubtless  as  a  foundation  for  other  cabi- 
net action  of  more  recent  date,  that  he  was  advised  by  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
that  the  act  of  Congress  upon  which  rest  several  of  the  articles  to  which  he  has 
made  answer,  to  wit,  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'' 
passed  March  2,  1867,  was  and  is  onconstitutional,  and  therefore  void.  That 
he  was  so  advised  he  has  ane<ifed  in  his  answer.  Whether  he  was  so  advised 
or  not  we  hold  to  be  immaterial  to  this  case,  and  irrelevant  to  the  islue  joined. 
The  House  of  Representatives  were  not  to  be  entrapped,  in  the  preparation  of 
their  replication,  by  any  snch  cunning  device,  nor  by  the  kindred  one,  whereby 
the  respondent  affirms  that  he  was  not  bound  to  execute  said  act  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  replication  says  that  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives-^ 

Do  denj  each  and  every  averment  in  said  severa]  answers,  or  either  of  them,  whieh  denies 
or  traverses  the  acts,  intents,  crimes,  or  misdemeaoors  charged  af^ainst  said  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  said  articles  of  impeachment,  or  eitheV  of  them ;  and  for  repIicatioD  to  said  answer  do  say 
that  said  Andrew  Johoaon,  President  of  the  United  States,  is  g^oiHj  of  the  high  orimes  ana 
misdemeanors  mentioned  in  said  articles,  &e. 

There  is  no  acceptance  here  of  the  issue  tendered  by  the  respondent,  and  ia 
support  of  which  he  offers  the  immaterial,  incompetent,  and  irrelevant  testimony 
to  which  we  object.  The  advice  which  he  may  have  received,  and  the  belief 
which  he  may  have  formed  touching  the  constitutionality  of  said  act,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  acts.  Nor  can  his 
mistaken  view  of  the  Gonstituiion  relative  to  his  right  to  require  the  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  upon  certain  questions  aid  his 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  just  demands  of  violatea  law.  In  his  answer  to  the 
first  art'cle  he  alleges : 

This  respondent  had,  in  parsuance  of  the  Constitation,  required  the  opinion  of  each  pris 
cipal  officer  of  the  executive  departments  upon  this  question  ot  constitutional  executive  power 
and  duty,  and  had  been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  War,  that,  under  the  Constitutiou  of  the  United  States,  this  power  [of 
remoTai]  was  lodfsd  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  tl»t,  ^ 
consequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Congress  could  not  deprive  him 
thereof. 

The  respondent  found  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  authorising  him  to 

pursue  any  such  course.     The  Constitution  says  the  President—- 

May  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  extoentive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  (Article  2» 
section  2.) 

Not  of  his  office,  not  of  the  legislative  department,  nor  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. But  when  did  he  require  the  opinions  and  receive  the  adviee  under 
cover  of  which  he  now  seeks  to  escape  ?  His  answer  informs  us  that  this  ail 
transpired  prior  to  his  veto  of  the  bill  **  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil 
offices."  Upon  those  unwritten  opinions  and  tbat  advice  he  bused  his  veto  of 
said  bill,  ana  fashioned  the  character  of  his  message.  He  eommunicated  kis 
objections  to  Congress';  they  were  overruled  by  both  houses,  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  a  law  ia  manner  and  form  as  prescribed  by  the  Gonstitation.  He 
does  not  say  that  since  the  final  passage  of  the  act  he  has  been  further  advised 
by  the  principal  officers  of  each  of  the  executive  departments  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  enforce  it  And  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  achieved  a  resall 
of  no  possible  benefit  to  himself,  but  dangerous  to  his  *advis«rs»  for  it  will  ba 
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borne  in  mind  that  tlie  articles  charge  that  he  '*  did  onlawftillj  eonepire 
one  Lorenzo  ThomaB,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  Honse  of  Bepresentattves 
unknown."  He  might  have  ^disclosed  that  these  unknown  persons  were  the 
members  of  his  cabinet.  This  disclosure  might  haye  placed  them  in  jeopardy 
without  diminishing  the  peril  which  attends  upon  his  own  predicament. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  line  of  defence  to  which  we  have  directed  the 
present  objection  involves  the  great  question  of  this  case.     It  tends  to  matters 
more  weighty  than  a  mere  re<>olution  of  the  technical  offences  which  float  on  the 
surface  of  this  prosecution.     Whoever  attempts  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
case  by  the  compifratively  insignificant  acts  which  constitute  the  technical 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  with  which  the  respondent  stands  charged,  wiU  attain 
a  result  far  short  of  its  true  character,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  most  beggarly 
appreciation  of  the  immensity  of  its  real  proportions.     Far  above  and  below^and 
beyond  these  mere  technical  offences,  grave  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  the  great 
question  which  you  are  to  settle  is  to  be  found.    It  envelops  the  whole  case 
and  everything  pertaining  thereto.    It  is  the  great  circle  which  bounds  the 
sphere  composed  of  the  multitude  of  questions  and  issues  presented  for  jour 
determination.     The  respondent  is  arraigned  for  a  violatipn  of  and  a  refuaal  to 
execute  the  law.     He  offers  to  prove  that  his  cabinet  advised  him.  that  a  certain 
bill  presented  for  his  approval  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  he 
accepted  their  advice  and  vetoed  the  bill;  and  upon  that»  and  sach  additioDal 
advice  as  they  may  have  given  him,  claims  the  right  to  resist  and  defy  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bid,  notwithstanding  its  enactment  into  a  law  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  over  his  objections.     In  other  words,  he  claims,  suostantially,  that 
he  may  determine  for  himself  what  laws  he  will  obey  and*  execute,  and  what 
laws  he  will  disregard  and  refuse  to  enforce.     In  support  of  this  claim  he  offen 
the  testimony  which,  for  the  time  being,  is  excluded  by  the  objection  now  under 
discussion.     If  I  am  correct  in  this,  then  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  asserted 
that  this  objection  confronts  one  of  the  most  iifiportant  questions  involved  in 
this  case.     It  may  be  said  that  this  testimony  is  offered  merely  to  disprove  the 
intent  alleged  and  charged  in  the  articles ;  but  it  goes  beyond  this  and  reai^es 
the  main  question,  as  will  clearly  appear  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  reKl 
with  care  the  answer  to  the  first  article.     The  testimony  is  improper  for  any 
purpose  and  in  every  view  of  the  case. 

The  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States,  article  two,  section  one,  proTides 
that— 
The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United.  States  of  Americsu 

The  person  at  present  exercising  the  functions  of  the  executive  office  is  the 
respondent  who  stands  at  jour  bar  to-day,  charged  with  the  commission  of  high 
crimes  and  mi9demeanors  in  office.  Before  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  devolved  on  him  as  President  he  took  and  subscribed  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  oath  of  office,  in  words  as  follows : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faitbfullj  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  Unitad 
States,  add  will  to  the  best  of  mj  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitiitioa  of  the 
United  States. 

This  oath  covers  every  part  of  the  Gonstitution,  imposes  the  duty  of  obserTing 
every  section  and  clause  thereof,  and  includes  the  distribution  of  powers  theran 
made.  The  powers  embraced  and  distributed  are  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial.   Of  the  first  the  Constitution  declares  that — 

All  legislative  powers  herein  (panted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  Staiea^ 
which  eball  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    ( Aitiele  I,  sectioii  1.) 

This  encircles  the  entire  range  of  legislative  actioa.  The  will  of  the  l^jisla* 
tive  department  is  made  known  b/  the  terms  of  the  bills  which  it  may  pasa.  Of 
these  expressions  of  the  legislative  will  the  Gonstitution  says  t 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Honse  of  Representatives  and  tiie  SoMtoskaD^ 
hefore  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  aadif  he  spprovc 
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• 

lie  shall  sifpn  it,  Imt  If  not  he  shall  retnm  it^  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objection  at  lar^^e  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  tog^etber  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shaU 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a 
law.    (Article  1,  section  7.) 

Thus  laws  are  made.  Bat  laws  cannot  execute  themselves.  However  wise, 
just»  necessary  they  may  be,  they  are  lifeless  declarations  of  tbo  legislative  will 
until  clothed  with  the  power  of  action  by  other  departments  of  the  government. 

The  builders  of  our  Constitution  understood  with  great  exactness  the  philoso- 
phy of  governm^t,  and  provided  for  every  contingency.  They  knew  that  laws 
to  be  effective  must  be  executed ;  that  the  best  aqd  purest  law  could  not  perform 
its  proper  office  in  the  absence  of  executive  power;  therefore  they  created 
that  power  and  vested  it  in  a  President  of  the  United  States.  To  insure  a  due 
execution  of  the  power,  they  imposed  the  duty  of  taking  and  subsoribing  the 
oath  above  quoted  on  every  person  elected  to  the  presidential  office,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  comply  with  the  condition  "  before  he  enter  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.'*  Chief  among  the  executive  duties  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tntioD  and  secured  by  the  oath  is  the  one  contained  in  the  injunction  that  the 
President  **  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  (Article  2, 
section  3.)  What  laws?  Those  which  may  have  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive department  in  manner  and  form  as  declared  by  that  sectiou  of  tha  CoDSti- 
tution  heretofore  recited.  The  President  is  clothed  with  no  discretion  in  this 
regard.  Whatever  is  declared  by  the  legislative  power  to  be  the  law  the  Pres- 
ident is  bound  to  execute.  By  his  power  to  veto  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  he  may  challenge  the  legislative  will,  but  if  he  be  overruled  by  the 
two- third  voice  of  the  houses  he  must  respect  the  decision'  and  execute  the  law 
which  that  constitutional  voice  has  spoken  into  existence.  .  If  this  be  not  true, 
then  the  executive  power  is  superior  to  the  legislative  power.  If  the  executive^ 
will  may  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  law,  why  was  a  legislative  department* 
efltablished  at  all  ?  Why  impose  on  the  President  tfie  constitutional  obligation 
to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  if  he  may  determine  what 
acts  are  and  what  are  not  laws  ?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  has  any  discretion 
in  this  regard.     Ue  must  execute  the  law. 

The  great  object  of  the  execntive  department  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  without 
It,  be  the  form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless  for  offence  or 
defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievanees  or  the  protection  of  rights ;  for  the  happiness  or  good 
order  or  safety  of  the  people.    (Story  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  S,  p.  419.) 

De  Toequeville,  ia  his  work  on  Democracy  in  America,  in  opening  the  chap*  * 
ter  on  executive  power,  very  truly  remarks  that — 

The  American  legislators  undertook  a  difficnlt  task  in  attempting  to  create  an  executive 
power  dependent  on  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  act 
-without  restraint  in  its  own  sphere.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  repnb- 
lican  form  of  government  that  the  representative  of  the  executive  power  should  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  nation.    (Yolonie  1,  p.  128.) 

The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but  the  great  minds  from  which  our  Constitution 
sprung  were  equal  to  its  severest  demands.  They  created  an  executive  power 
strong  enough  to  execute  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  yet  sufficiently  weak  to  be 
controlled  by  that  will.  They  knew  that  "  power  will  intoxicate  the  best  of 
hearts,  as  wine  the  strongest  heads,"  and  therefore  they  surrounded  the  execu- 
tive agent  with  such  proper  restraints  and  limitations  as  would  confine  him  to 
the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  national  will  or  crush  him  by  its  power  if  he 
stepped  beyond.  The  plan  adopted  was  most  perfect.  ^  It  created  the  executive 
power;  provided  for  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be'  intrusted  with  its  exer- 
cise ;  determined  the  restraints  and  limitations  which  should  rest  upon,  guide, 
and  control  it  and  him,  and,  out  of  abundant  caution,  decreed  that — 

The  President  *  *  *  *  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for.  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  oth^r  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.    (Articled,  section 4.) 
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It  18  prepo^terons  for  the  respondent  to  attempt  to  defend  himself  agniost  tbe 

corrective  power  of  this  grand  remedy  by  interposing  the  opinions  or  advice  of 

the  principal  officers  of  the  ezecntive  departments,  either  as  to  the  body  of 

his  offence  or  the  intent  with  which  he  committed  it..    His  highest  duty  is  to 

"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  es^ecuted ;"  and  if  he  fail  in  this  particn- 

lar  he  must  fail  in  all,  and  anarchy  will  nsnrp  the  throne  of  order.    The 

laws  are  bnt  expressions  of  the  national  Will,'  which  can  be  made  known  only 

through  the  enactments  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government    A 

criminal  failure  to  execute  that  will  (and  every  willful  failure,  no  matter  what 

its  inducement  may  be,  is  criminal)  may  justly  call  into  aclion  the  remedial 

power  of  impeachment.     This  power  is,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  CoDstitn- 

tion,  confided  to  one  branch  of  the  legislative  department,  in  these  words : 

The  House  of  Representatiyes  •  •         «         •         riiall  hsve  the  sole  power  of 

impeachment,     f  Article  1,  Beetion  9.) 

This  lodgment  of  the  most  delicate  power  known  to  the  Constitution  is  most 
wise  and  proper,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  those  who  may  exercise 
it  are  called  to  acconnt  for  their  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  people,  and  this  is 
the  check  balanced  against  a  possible  abuse  of  the  power,  and  it  has  been  mo»t 
effectual.  But  the  wisdom  which  fashioned  our  Constitution  did  not  Bi6p  here. 
It  next  declared  that — 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.    (Article  1,  section  3. ) 

In  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  the  Senate  represents  the  States,  and  its 
members  being  removed  from  direct^  accountability  to  the  people,  are  supposed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  excitements  and  passions  which  so  frequeotly 
change  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  is  the 
more,  immediate  check  provided  to  balance  the  possible  hasty  action  of  the 
representatives.  Wise,  considerate,  and  safe  to  the  perfect  work  of  demonstra- 
tion is  this  admirable  adjustment  of  the  powers  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 
The  executive  power  was  created  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  nation ;  the  will  of 
the  nation  appears  in  its  laws ;  the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  intrusted  with 
the  power  to  enact  laws,  the  objections  of  the  Executive  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Laws  thus  enacted,  as  well  as  those  which  receive  the  execntiTe 
sanction,  are  the  voice  of  the  people.  If  the  person  clothed  for  the  time  being 
with  the  executive  power — the  only  power  which  can  give  effect  to  the  people's 
will — ^refuses  or  neglects  to  enforce  the  legislative  decrees  of  the  nation,  or  wil- 
fully violates  the  same,  what  constituent  elements  of  governmental  power  eoald 
be  more  properly  charged  with  the  right  to  present  and  the  means  to  try  and 
remove  the  contumacious  Executive  than  those  intrusted  with  the  power  to 
enact  the  laws  of  the  people,  guided  by  the  checks  and  balances  to  which  I  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ?  What  ether  constitaent  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  80  well  understand  and  adjudge  of  a  perverse  and  criminal  refusal 
to  obey,  or  a  wilful  declination  to  execute,  the  national  will,  as  those  joining 
in  its  expression?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  wise  and  just  beyond  the  power  of  dispu- 
tation in  leaving  the  entire  subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  to 
faithfully  execute  his  office  and  enforce  the  laws  to  the  charge,  trial,  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  two  several  branches  of  the  legislative  department,  regardless  of  the 
opinions  of  cajsinet  officers,  or  of  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  department.  The 
respondent  has  placed  himself  witbiu  this  power  of  impeachment  by  trampltng 
on  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Executive  and  violating  the  penal  lavrs  of  the 
land. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ifl,  in  almost  every 
respect,  different  from  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter  la.  to  a 
great  extent,  unwritten,  and  is,  in  all  regards,  subject  to  such  changes  as  Par- 
liament may  enact.  An  act  of  Parliament  may  change  the  constilatioB  of 
England.    In  this  country  the  rule  is  different.    The  Gongpreas  may  eoaot  no 
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law  in  conflict  with  the  Oonstituiioii.  The  ennctineiits  of  Parliament  become  a 
part  of  the  British  eonatitntioa.  The  will  of  Parliament  ia  supreme.  The  will 
of  Gougresa  is  snbordioate  to  the  written  Coaatitntion  of  the  United  Statei^, 
but  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  executive  department.  But  the  theoriea  apon 
which  the  two  constitutions  rest  at  the  present  time  are  almost  identical.  In 
both  the  executive  is  made  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power.  The  Commons 
of  £ngland  tolerate  no  encroachments  on  their  powers  from  any  other  estate  of 
the  realm.  The  Parliament  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of 
the  doctrine  that  **  thekinf?  can  do  no  wrong,"  and  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  several  estates. 

The  kindred  character  of  the  theories  permeating  the  two  constitutions  may 
be  illustrated  by  certain  parliamentary  and  ministerial  action  connected  with  the 
American  revolution,  ana  which  will  well  serve  the  purposes  of  my  argument. 

On  the  27th  day  of  February,  1782,  Greneral  Oonway  moved  in  the  House  of* 
Commons  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  18  the  opinion  of  thia  house,  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  offensiTe  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
hy  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country  against  her  Enropean 
enemies,  dangerously  to  increase  the  rautoal  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  America ;  and  by  preventing  a  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  frustrate 
tbe  earnest  desire  graciously  expressed  by  his  Majesty  to  restore  the  blessing  of  public  tran- 
quUlity.    (Hansard,  vol.  82,  p.  1071.) 

The  Commons  passed  the  resolution.  The  ministry  did  no|  seem  to  catch  its 
true  spirit,  aod,  therefore,  on  March  the  4th  next  following.  General  Conway 
moved  another  resolution  in  these  more  express  and  emphatic  terms,  to  wit : 

That  affcnr  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  this  house  in  their  humble  address 
presented  to  his  Mcyesty  on  Friday  last,  and  his  Majesty's  assunnce  of  his  gracious  intan- 
iion,  in  porsuance  of  their  advice,  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  bis  Biajesty  to 
be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  revolted 
colonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperitv  of  both,  this  house  will  consider  .as  enemies  to  his 
Majesty  aiid  this  country  all  those  who  shall  -endeavor  to  firastrate  his  Majesty's  patenftal 
core  for  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  people,  by  advising  or  by  any  means  attempting  tbe 
further  pro-ecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.    (Ibid.,  p.  1039.) 

This  resolution  led  to  an  animated  debate.     The  temper  of  the  Commons  was 

equal  to  the  directness  of  the  resolution.    The  ministry  saw  this  and  understood 

exactly  its  meaning.     They  were  disposed  to  avoid  the  implied  censure,  and 

attempted  to  show,  by  expressions  of  a  determination  to  observe  and  respect 

the  opinion  of  the  house  as  declared  in  the  first  resolution,  that  no  necessity 

existed  for  the  adoption  of  the  second.     To  effidctuate  this  end  Lord  North,  the 

premier,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

The  majority  of  that  house  had  resolved  that  peace  should  be  made  with  America,  and 
the  ansv^er  given  from  the  throne  was  so  satisfactoiy  that  the  house  had  just  concuired  in 
a  motion  to  return  thanks  to  his  MajeHty  for  making  it;  where,  therefore,  could  be  the  ground 
for  coming  to  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  doubt  the  propriety  or  sincerity  of  that  answer? 
He  was  not  of  the  disposition  of  those  who  complained  of  majorities  In  that  house  who 
eondemned  them,  and  by  factious  and  seditious  midrspreientations  held  them  out  to  the 
pablic  in  the  most  odious  colors ;  a  majority  of  that  house  was,  in  parliamentary  language, 
^d  house  itself;  it  could  never  make  him  change  a  single  opinion,  yet  he  bowed  to  that 
opinion  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  majority ;  though  he  might  not  be  a  convert  to  such 
opinion,  still  he  held  it  to  be  his  indisponsuble  duty  to  obey  it,  and  never  once  to  lose  sight 
of  it,  in  the  advice  which,  as  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  he  should  have  occasion  to  ^ve  his 
"foreign.  It  was  the  right  of  that  house  to  command;  it  was  the  duty  of  a  minister  to 
obey  Its  resolutions.  Parliament  had  alread;^  expressed  its  desires  or  its  orders ;  and  as  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  a  minister  should  be  found  hardy,  daring,  infamous  enough  to  advise 
his  sovereign  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  Parliament,  so  he  could  not  think  the  present 
motion,  which  mast  suppose  the  esistence  of  such  a  minister,  could  be  at  all  neeessaiy. 
(Ibid.,  p.  J090.) 

And  again  he  said : 

To  the  poUey  of  that  lesolution  he  could  not  subscribe ;  but  as  FarliaaMnt  had  thought 
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proper  to  pass  it,  and  as  ministers  wen  bound  to  obey  Aa  orden  of  Psrltsiiieot,  so  beibgeli 
make  that  resolution  the  standard  of  his  future  conduct.    (Ibid.,  p.  1 1U7.) 

These  protestatibus  of  Lord  North  did  not  arrest  the  ftction  of  the  GommoDi 
The  resolation  passed,  and  peace  followed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Commooi 
trenched  on  ground  covered  by  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  affected,  to 
some  extent,  the  powers  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  entering  into 
treaties.  Still  the  ministry  bowed  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  bouse, 
And  declared  that — 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  minister  should  be  found  hardy,  daring,  infamous  eDoii|i 
to  advise  his  sovereign  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  Parliament. 

This  grand  action  of  the  Commons  and  ita  results  disclosed  the  sublimit 
feature  of  the  British  constitution.  It  was  made  to  appear  how  tborongUj, 
under  that  constitution,  the  executive  power  was  dependent  on  tbe  legisUtiTe 
will  of  the  nation.  The  doctrine  that  *'  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  while  it 
protected  his  person,  was  resolved  into  an  almost  perfect  subordination  of  tlie 
ministers,  through  whom  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  exerted,  to  the  acts  ani 
resolutions  of  the  Parliament,  until  at  last  the  roar  of  the  lion  of  EnglaDd  b  no 
more  than  the  voice  of  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  So  completely  had  this 
principle  asserted  itself  in  the  British  constitution  that  the  veto  power  bsd 
passed  into  disuse  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  has  not  been  exercised  since. 
The  last  instanct  of  its  use  was  in  April,  1696,  when  William  III  refoaed  the 
royal  assent  to  a  '*  bill  to  regulate  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament." 
(Hansard,  vol.  5,  p.  993.) 

The  men  who  formed  our  Constitution  in  1787  were  not  antaoght  of  then 
facts  in  English  history ;  and  they  fashioned  our  government  on  tbe  p!so  of 
the  subordination  of  the  executive  power  to  the  written  law  of  the  land.  Tbej 
did  not  deny  the  veto  power  to  the  President ;  but  they  did  declare  that  i; 
should  be  subject  to  a  legislative  limitation,  under  the  operation  of  which  it 
might,  in  any  given  casQ,  be  overruled  by  the  Congress,  and  when  this  faappeot. 
and  the  vetoed  bil  becomes  a  law,  the  President  must  yield  tbe  eonvictioDS  of 
his  Own  judgment,  as  an  individual,  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  duty  of  the 
officer,  and  execute  the  law.  His  oath  binds  him  to  this,  and  he  cannot  purine 
any  other  course  of  action  without  endangering  the  public  weal.  The  CoDsti- 
tution  regards  him  in  a  double  capacity — as  citizen  and  public  officer.  Id  the 
first  it  leaves  him  to  the  same  accountability  to  the  law  in  its  ordinary  processei 
as  would  attach  to  and  apply  in  case  he  were  a  mere  civilian  or  the  humblest  eio- 
sen ;  while  in  the  latter  it  subjects  him  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Represeitti- 
tives  to  impeach,  and  that  of  tbe  Senate  to  remove  him  from  office,  if  he  begniltT 
of  "treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  If  the  citixes 
disobeys  the  law,  an'd  be  convicted  thereof,  he  may  be  relieved  by  pardia  ;  bm 
the  officer  who  brings  upon  himself  a  conviction  on  impeachment  cannot  receive 
the  executive  clemency.  For  while  it  is  provided  that  the  President  "  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  Coited 
States,"  it  is  also  expressly  declared  that  this  |>ower  shall  not  extend  to  "  cten 
of  impeachment."  (Article  2,  section  2)  Tiie  same  person,  if  he  be  a  civil 
officer,  may  be  indicted  for  a  violation  of  law  and  impeached  for  the  same  act 
If  convicted  in  both  cases  he  may  be  pardoned  in  the  former,  but  in  the  lattff 
he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  The  relief  provided  for  the  didobedieBt 
citizen  is  denied  to  the  offending  officer. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dis^lwttf 
the  powers  of  the  government  among  three  departments.  First  in  the  order  at 
constitutional  arrangement  is  the  legislative  department;  and  this,  doobtla^ 
because  tbe  law-making  power  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  land  through  vbich 
the  will  of  the  nation  is  expressed.     The  legislative,  power,  in  other  wordi  the 
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law-making  power,  is  "  rested  in  a  Congress  of  tbe  United  States."    The  acts 
of  Congress  constitate  the  municipal  law  of  the  republic. 

Honieipal  law  is  a  mle  of  action  prescribed  bj  the  supreme  power  of  a  State,  command- 
iog  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.    (1  Blaclutone,  p.  44.) 

The  supreme  power  of  a  State  is  that  which  is  highest  in  authority,  and 
therefore  it  was  proper  that  the  Constitution  should  name  first  the  legislative 
department  in  the  distribution  of  poweirs,  as  through  it  alone  the  State  can 
speak.  Its  voice  is  the  law,  the  rule  of  action  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  by 
every  person  subject  to  its  direction  or  amenable  to  its  requirements.  - 

Next  in  the  order  of  its  distribution  of  powers  the  Constitution  names  the 
executive  department.  This  is  proper  and  logical ;  for  the  will — the  law — of 
the  nation  cannot  act  except  through  agents  or  instrumentalitieB  charged  with 
its  execution.  The  Congress  can  enact  a  law,  but  it  cannot  execute  it.  It  can 
express  the  will  of  the  nation,  but  some  other  agencies  are  required  to  give  it 
effect.  The  Constitution  resolves  these  agencies  and  iostrumentalities  into  an 
executive  department  At  the  head  of  this  department,  charged  imperatively 
with  the  due  execution  of  its  great  powers,  appears  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  duly  enjoined  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  If 
the  law  which  he  is  to  execute  does  not  invest  him  with  discretionary  power,  he 
has  no  election — he  must  execute  the  will  of  the  nation  as  isxpressed  by  Con- 
gress. In  no  case  can  he  indulge  in  the  uncertainties  and  irresponsibilities  of 
an  official  discretion  unless  it  be  conceded  to  him  by  express  enactment.  In 
all  other  cases  he  must  follow  and  enforce  the  legislative  will.  "  The  office  of 
executing  a  law  excludes  the  right  to  judge  of  it ;"  and  as  the  Constitution 
charges  the  President  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  it  thereby  "  declares  what 
is  his  duty^,  and  g^ves  him  no  power  beyond."^  (Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  p. 
134.)  .  Undoubtedly  he  possesses  the  right  to  recommend  the  enactment  and  to 
advise  the  repeal  of  laws.  He  may  also,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  obstruct 
the  passage  of  laws  by  interposing  his  veto.  Beyond  these  means  of  changing, 
directing  or  obstructing  the  national  will  he  may  not  go.  When  the  law-making 
power  has  resolved,  his  *'  opposition  must  be  at  an  end.  That  resolution  is  a 
law,  and  resistance  to  it  punishable."     (Federalist,  No.  70  ) 

The  judgment  of  the  individual  intrusted,  for  the- time  being,  with  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  republic  may  reject  as  utterly  erroneous  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  those  inveetea  with  the  legislative  power ;  but  the  officer  must  submit  and 
execute  the  law.  He  has  no  discretion  in  the  preniises  except  such  as  the  par- 
ticular statute  confers  on  him ;  and  evem  this  he  must  exercise  in  obedience  to 
the  rules  which  the  act  provides.  A  high  officer  of  the  government  once  gave 
to  a  President  of  the  United  States  an  opinion  relative  to  this  doctrine  in  these 
words  : 

To  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  the  Union  is  confided  the  solemn  duty  of  eeeing  the 
lawn  faithfully  executed.  That  he  maj  be  able  to  meet  this  duty  with  a  power  equal  to  its 
performance  he  nominates  his  own  subordinates  and  removes  them  at  his  pleasure. 

This  opinion  was  given  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
which  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  removals  from  office,  which 
while  denying  to  the  President  the  power  of  absolute  removal,  concedes  to  him 
the  power  to  suspend  officers  and  to  supply  their  places  temporarily. 

For  the  same  reason  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  under  his  orders  as  their  Commander-in- 
chief;  but  his  power  is  to  be  used  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  le^pHlative  depart- 
ment He  cannot  accomplish  a  leii^l  purpose  by  illegal  means,  or  break  the  lawn  himself  to 
prevent  them  from  being  violated  by  others. 

The  acts  of  Congress  sometimes  give  the  President  a  broad  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  to  be  executed,  and  sometimes  limit  his  power  so  that  he  can  exercise  it 
only  in  a  certain  preB<nibed  manner.  Where  the  law  directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  without  say- 
ing how,  that  implies  the  power  to  use  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  accom- 
plish the  end  of  the  laipslaturs.  But  where  the  mode  of  performing  a  duty  is  pointed  out  by 
statute,  that  is  the  exclusive  mode,  and  no  other  can  be  followed.  The  United  States  have 
no  coDunon  law  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  written  law  is  defective.    I^  therefore,  an  act  of 
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CoDgreM  declares  fchftt  a  cartain  tbinr  shall  be  done  by  a  particular  officer,  it  canaotbe  dons 

by  a  different  officer.    The  agency  which  the  law  furnishes  for  its  own  execution  must  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otbers.     (Opinion  of  Attorney  Goncral  Black,  November  20,  ld60.) 

Tbis  18  a  very  clear  etatetnent  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  enforce,  and  on  which  the  particular  branch  of  this   case  now  com- 
manding our  attention  rests.     If  we  drift  away  from  it  we  nnsettle  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  government,  and  endanger  its  stability  to  a  degree  which 
may  well  alarm  the  most  hopeful  minds,  and  appal  the  most  courageous.    A 
departure  from  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  executive  power,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  duty  and  obligation  resting  upon  the  officer  charged  there- 
with, would  surround  this  nation  with  perils  of  most  fearful  proportions.     Such 
a  departure  would  not  only  justify  the  respondent  in  his  refusal  to  obey  and 
execute  the  laif ,  but  also  approve  his  usurpation  of  the  judicial  power  when  he 
resolved  that  he  would  not  observe  the  legislative  will,  because,  in  his  judgment, 
it  did  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
touching  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  on   which  he  is 
now  being  tried  at  your  bar.     Concede  this  to  him,  and  when  and  where  may 
we  look  for  the  end  ?    To  what  result  shall  we  arrive  1     Will  it  not  naturally 
and  inevitably  lead  to  a  consolidation  of  the  several  powers  of  the  government, 
in  the  executive  department?    And  would  this  be  the  end?    Would  it  not  ratho* 
be  but  the  beginnfng  ?     If  the  President  may  defy  and  usurp  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government,  as  his  caprices  or 
the  advice  of  his  cabinet  may  incline  him,  why  may  not  his  subordinates,  each 
for  himself,  and  touching  his  own  sphere  of  action,  determine  how  far  the  direct 
tions  of  his  superior  aiccord  with  the  Constitution   of  the  TFnited  States,  and 
reject  and  refuse  to  obey  all  that  come  short  of  the  standard  erected  by  his  judg- 
ment?    It  was  remarked  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott,  (12  Wheaton,  19,)  that — 

If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the  orders  of  the  President,  upon  his  own  doubts 
as  to  the  exigency  (referred  to  by  the  statute)  having  arisen,  it  most  be  eqaalljr  the  righi  <rf 
every  inferior  and  soldier ;  and  any  act  done  by  any  person  in  fdrtberance  of  such  orden 
would  subject  him  to  responsibility  in  a  civil  auit,  in  which  his  defence  most  finally  rest 
upon  bis  ability  to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  8nch  a  oourae  would  be  avb- 
yersive  of  all  discipline,  and  expose  the  best  disposed  officers  to  the  chances  of  ruiDons  liti- 
gation. *  •  •  •  rfhe  power  itself  is  confined  to  the  executiye  of  the  Uiiioii^ 
to  him  who  is,  by  the  Constitution,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  th«La<etttal 
service  of  the  United  States ;  whose  duty  it  is  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fiuthfolly  exe- 
cuted," and  whose  responsibility  for  an  honest  discharge  of  bis  official  obligations  is  aeeiiied 
by  tho  highest  sanction.  He  is  necessarily  coostitutod  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  the 
exigency  in  tho  first  instance,  and  is  bound  tb  call  forth  the  militia:  his  orders  for  this  par> 
pose  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow,  aa 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  act  done  by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  obedienoe  to  meh 
orders,  is  equally  justifiable.  The  law  contemplates  that,  under  anch  circumstancea,  oiden 
will  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  efiect;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  correct  inlerenee 
that  any  other  person  has  a  just  right  to  disobey  them. 

Apply  the  principles  here  enunciated  to  the  case  at  bar,  and  they  become  its 

Eerfect  supports.  If  the  President  has  a  right  to  contest  and  refuse  to  obej  the 
iws  enacted  by  Congress,  his  subordinates  may  exercise  the  same  right  and 
refuse  to  obey  his  orders.  If  he  may  exercise  it  in  one  case,  they  may  aaaert  ii 
in  any  other.  If  he  may  challenge  the  laws  of  Congress,  they  may  question  the 
orders  of  the  President.  It  is  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  obey  his  orders.  If  he  may  be  allowed  to  defy  the  l^ialative 
will,  they  may  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  executive  order.  This  begeUeoofii- 
sion  ;  and  tho  affairs  of  the  public  are  made  the  sport  of  the  contenduoig 
and  conflicting  agents.  No  such  power  belongs  to  either.  To  CoogreflS  is 
the  power  to  enact  laws,  and  while  they  remain  on  the  statute-book  it  ia  the 
stitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  see  to  their  futhfol  execution.  Thii  dofcr 
rests  upon  all  of  his  subordinates.  Its  observance  by  aJi,  the  PreaideoliBBhidca, 
makes  the  executive  department,  though  it  be  acting  through  tea 
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afents,  a  onit.  Unity  prodaces  hannony,  bannony  effecto  directness  of  action, 
and  this  secures  a  due  execution  of  the  laws.  But  if  the  President  may  disre- 
gard the  law  because  he  has  been  advised  by  his  cabinet  and  believes  that  the 
Cong^resB  violated  the  Constitution  in  its  enactment,  and  his  subordinates  may, 
following  his  example,  disobey  his  orders  and  directions,  the  object  and  end  of 
an  executive  unity  is  defeated,  anarchy  succeeds  erder,  force,  irresponsible  and 
vicious,  supplants  law,  and  ruin  envelops  the  republic  and  its  institutions.  If 
the  views  wnich  I  have  imperfectly  presented  are  correct — and  such  I  believe 
them  to  be — the  testimony  to  which  we  object  must  be  excluded  from  your  con- 
sideration, and  thus  will  be  determined  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
encircled  by  this  case. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  arrest  your  attention,  and  to  centre  it  upon  the  question 
which  I  have  imperfectly  discussed,  the  time  occupied  by  me  will  not  be  without 
profit  to  the  nation.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  royal  fiction  which 
asserts  that  '*  the  king  can  do  no  wrong"  cannot  be  applied  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  such  manner  as  to  shield  him  from  the  just  condemni^tion 
of  violated  law.  The  king's  crimes  may  be  expiated  by  tne  vicarious  atone- 
ment of  his  ministers ;  but  the  President  is  held  personallv  amenable  to  the 
impeaching  power  of  the  House  of  JElepresentatives.  Conoeae  to  the  President 
immunity  through  the  advice  of  his  cabinet  officers,  and  you  reverse  by  your 
decision  the  theory  of  our  Constitution.  Let  those  who  will,  assume  this  respon- 
sibility.    I  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting 
to  make  a  replv  to  the  elaborate  argument  which  has  now  been  addressed  to  you 
by  one  of  the  honorable  managers  touching  the  merits  of  this  case.  The  time 
for  that  has  not  come.  The  testimony  is  not  yet  before  you.  The  case  is  not 
in  a  condition  for  vou  to  consider  and  pass  upon  those  merits,  whether  they 
consist  in  law  or  met  The  simple  question  now  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
a  certain  offer  of  proof  which  we  have  placed  before  you  shall  be  carried  out 
into  evidence.  Of  course  that  inquiry  involves  another.  That  other  inquiry 
is  whether  the  evidence  which  is  offered  is  pertinent  to  any  matter  in  issue  in 
this  case,  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  evidence  is  pertinent  I  suppose  it 
is  to  be  received.  Its  credibility,  its  weight,  its  effect  finally  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case  or  upon  any  question  involved  in  the  case,  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
be  considered  and  decided  upon  preliminarily  to  the  reception  of  the  evidence. 
And,  therefore,  leaving  on  one  side  the  whole  of  this  elaborate  argument  which 
has  now  been  addressed  to  you,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observations  to  show 
that  this  evidence  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  issue  in  this  case. 

The  honorable  manager  has  read  a  portion  of  the  answer  of  the  President,  and 
has  stated  that  the  House  of  JEUpresentatives  has  taken  no  issue  upon  that  part 
of  the  answer.  As  to  that,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  that  admission  by  the  honor- 
able manager,  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently.  But  the  honorable 
manager  has  not  told  you  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  when  the  honor 
able  managers  brought  to  your  bar  these  articles,  did  not  intend  to  assert  and 
prove  the  allegations  in  them  which  are  inatters  of  fact.  One  of  these  allega- 
tions, Mr.  Chief  Justice,  as  you  will  find  by  reference  to  the  first  article  and 
to  the  second  article  and  to  the  third  article,  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  and  in  appointing  General  Thomas, 
intentionally  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States ;  that  he  did  these 
acts  with  the  intention  of  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Instead 
of  saying,  "it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  intention  the  President  had ;  it  is  wholly 
immaterial  whether  he  honestly  believed  that  this  act  of  Consress  was  uncon- 
stitntional;  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  he  believed  that  he  was  acting  in 
accordance  with  bis  oath  of  office,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion when  he  did  thitf  act" — ^instead  of  averring  that,  they  aver  that  he  acted 
with  an  intention  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

44  IP 
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Now,  when  we  introduce  evidence  here,  or  ofllBr  to  hitrodaee  endenee  licit 
bearing  on  this  question  of  intent— evidence  that,  b^ore  forming  any  opiDbo 
upon  this  subject,  he  resorted  to  proper  advice  to  enlible  him  to  form  a  eoRttt 
one,  and  that  when  he  did  form  and  fix  opinions  on  this  subject  it  was  uda 
the  influence  of  this  proper  advice,  and  that  consequ^itlj  when  he  did  this  m. 
whether  it  was  lawful  or  unlawful,  it  was  not  done  with  the  intentioii  ta  violtie 
the  Constitution — when  we  offer  evidence  of  that  diaiacter,  the  hononbk  nsa- 
ager  gets  up  here  and  argues  an  hour  bj  the  dock  that  it  is  wholly  inimatenai 
what  his  intention  was,  what  his  opinion  was,  what  advice  he  had  received,  ad 
in  conformity  with  whii-h  he  acted  in  this  matter. 

The  honorable  manager's  argument  may  be  a  sound  one ;  the  Sentte  mnr 
ultimately  come  to  that  conclusion  after  they  have  heard  this  came ;  that  is  ot 
discussion  into  which  I  do  not  entor ;  but  before  the  Senate  eail  eone  to  tk! 
consideratiun  of  those  questions  they  must  pass  over  this  allegaticHi ;  &ej  irait 
either  say,  as  the  honorable  manager  says,  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  vbi: 
opinion  the  President  formed  or  under  what  advice  or  circumstances  be  fonaed 
it,  or  else  it  muist  be  admitted  by  senators  that  it  is  material,  and  the  erideace 
must  be  considered. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  determine  whidi «( 
these  courses  is  to  be  taken  by  the  honorable  Senate  t  If  Uie  Senate  sbooU 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  this  evidence  wiU  dn 
no  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senate  should  finally  come  to  the  oondi- 
sion  that  it  is  material  what  the  intention  of  the  President  was  in  doing  tiiei^ 
acts,  that  they  are  to  look  to  see  whether  there  was  or  not  a  wilfbl  violation  of  tb? 
Constitution,  then  they  will  have  excluded  the  evidence  upon  which  they  eoeU 
have  determined  that  question,  if  it  should  thus  prove  to  be  material. 

I  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  whether  the  argument  of  the  hononlie 
manager  is  sound  or  unsound,  whether  it  will  finally  prove  in  the  judgmat  ot 
.the  Senate  that  this  evidence  is  immaterial  or  not,  this* is  not  the  time  to  exdscf 
it  upon  the  ground  that  an  examination  of  the  merits  hereafter  and  a  ded^x 
upon  those  merits  will  show  that  it  is  immaterial.  When  that  is  shown  the  en- 
dence  can  be  laid  aside.  If  the  other  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  by  anj  •»« 
senator,  or  by  the  body  generally,  then  they  will  be  in  want  of  this  endesa 
which  we  now  offsr. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  senators,  is  it  not  pertinent  evidence  t  I  dooct 
intend  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  inquiry  which  was  started  yesterdaj  bj 
an  honorable  manager  as  to  the  particul&r  character  of  this  cabinet  eoansel. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  that  every  President  from  the  origin  of  the  govenuB»t 
has  resorted  to  oral  consultations  with  the  members  of  hie  cabinet  and  onl  dk- 
cussion?  in  his  presence  of  questions  of  public  importance  arising  in  the  ooonr 
of  his  official  duty.  Another  thing  is  equally  certain,  and  that  is,  thataltboogt 
the  written  letter  remains,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  with  more  certaio? 
what  the  advice  of  a  cabinet  councillor  was  if  it  were  put  in  writhig.  yeC  tbi 
every  practical  man  who  has  had  occasion  in  the  business  affairs  of  life^  sfr^ 
every  lawyer  and  every  legislator  knows  that  there  is  no  so  satisfactory  mt^ 
of  bringing  out  the  truth  as  an  oral  discussion,  face  to  face,  of  those  who  v* 
engaged  in  the  subject ;  that  it  is  the  mo&t  suggestive,  the  most  searching.  *k 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion ;  and  that  solitary  mm 
opinions,  composed  in  the  closet,  away  firom  the  collision  between  oihid  tsf 
mind  which  brings  out  new  thoughts,  new  conceptions,  more  acemate  views.  «* 
not  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  safe  result.  And  under  the  in§veDee  «: 
these  practical  considerations  undoubtedly  ft  is  that  this  habit*  begianhig  vtt 
General  Washington — not  becoming  universal  by  any  meads  wokfSL  Ifr.  Ja- 
son's time,  but  ftom  that  day  to  this  continuing  a  constant  praetieD  ■  has  km 
formed.  President  Johnson  found  it  in  exbtence  when  he  went  into 
he  continued  it. 
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I  tberefore  saj  that  iHieii  the  qnes^n  of  bis  intention  comes  to  be  considered 
by  tbe  Senate,  wbea  the  qnestien  arises  in  their  minds  whether  the  President 
bonestlj  believed  that  this  was  an  nnoonstitational  Jaw,  when  the  particular 
emergenej  arose,  when  if  he  earned  out  or  obeyed  that  law  he  must  qait  one 
of  the  powers  which  he  believed  were  conferred  apon  him  by  the  Constitution, 
and  not  be  able  to  carry  on  one  of  the  departments  of  the  government  in  the 
manner  the  pnblie  interests  required^-when  that  qnestion  arises  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  then  they  ought  to  have  before  them  the  fact  that  he  acted 
by  the  advice  of  die  usual  and  proper  advisers ;  that  he  resorted  to  the  best 
means  within  his  reach  to  form  a  safe  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  a  iair  conclusion  that  when  he  did  farm  that  opinion  it  was  an  honest 
and  fixed  opmion,  which  he  fett  he  must  carry  out  in  practice  if  the  proper 
occasion  should  arise.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  this  point  of  view  only, 
that  we  offer  this  evidence. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Michigan  has  proposed  a  question  to  the  counsel 
for  the  President,  which  is  this : 

Do  not  the  oonnsel  for  the  accused  consider  that  the  validity  of  the  tennre-of-offioe  bill  was 
pnrelj  a  question  of  law  f 

I  will  answer  that  part  of  the  question  first.  The  constitutional  validity  of 
any  bill  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  law  which  depends  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  law  enacted  by  the  people  for  the  government 
of  their  agents.  It  depends  upon  whether  those  agents  have  transcended  the 
aathority  which  the  people  gave  them ;  and  that  comparison  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  law  is,  in  the  sense  that  was  intended  undoubtedly  by  the  honorable 
senator,  a  question  of  law. 

The  next  branch  of  the  question  is  '*  whether  that  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  this  trial  by  the  Senate." 

That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  That  is  a  qnestion  that  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  Senate  themselves.  If  the  Senate  should  find  that  Mr. 
Stanton's  case  was  not  within  this  law,  then  no  such  question  arises,  then  there 
is  no  question  in  this  particular  case  of  a  conflict  between  die  law  and  the  Con- 
Btitutton.  If  the  Senate  should  find  that  these  articles  have  so  charged  the 
President  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  believe  that  there  was  some  act 
of  turpitude  on  his  part  connected  with  this  matter,  some  malajidei,  some  bad 
intent,  and  that  he  did  honestly  believe,  as  he  states  in  his  answer,  that  this  was 
an  unconstitutional  law,  that  an  occasion  had  arisen  when  he  must  act  accord- 
ingly under  his  oath  of  office,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  was  a  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  law ;  be  it  the  one  or  be  it  the  other,  be  it  true  or  false 
that  the  President  has  committed  a  legal  offence  by  an  infraction  of  the  law,  he 
has  not  committed  the  impeachable  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And,  therefore,  we  must  advance  beyond  these  two 
questions  before  we  reach  the  third  branch  of  the  question  which  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michigan  propounds,  whether  the  question  of' the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  must  be  determined  on  this  trial  by  the  Senate.  In  the 
view  of  ^he  President's  counsel  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Senate  to  determine 
that  question.    The  residue  of  the  inquiry  is : 

Do  the  conosel  claim  that  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  officers  touching  that  qnestion — 

That  is,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law — 
is  competent  evidence  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  might  be  influenced  f 

Certainly  not  We  do  not  put  them  on  the  stand  as  experts  on  quef  tions  of  c<ni- 
atifeutioiial  law.  The  judges  will  determine  that  out  of  their  own  breasts.  We 
put  them  on  the  slaod  as  advisers  of  the  President  to  state  what  advice,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  ^ave  hhn,  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  improper 
iotent  to  viokte  the  Oonalitation.  We  put  them  on  the  eland,  the  honorable 
aenator  fsom  ^»f>?gy^  will  allow  me  to  answer,  for  the  sama  purpose  for  which 
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he  doubtlesB,  in  his  extensive  praotioe,  has  often  pat  lawyers  on  tlie  stand.  A 
man  is  proceeded  against  by  another  for  an  improper  arrest,  tor  a  malieioos  pne- 
ectttion.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  maliee  and  want  of  probable  cause.  Wkeo 
the  want  of  probable  canse  is  proved,  the  maliee  is  inferable  from  it ;  but  tha 
it  is  perfectly  well  settled  that  if  the  defendant  can  show  that  he  fiurij  Uid 
his  case  before  counsel,  and  that  counsel  informed  him  that  that  was  a  probdbfe 
case,  he  must  be  acquitted ;  the  malice  is  gone.  That  is  the  purpose  for  vhieb 
we  propose  to  put  these  gentlemen  on  the  stand,  to  prove  that  they  aetod  as 
advisers,  that  the  advice  was  given,  that  it  was  acted  under ;  and  tibai  pugtf 
the  malice,  the  improper  intent. 

To  respond  to  the  question  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland,  b«  v3l 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  which  the  managers  can  answer  mndi  better 
than  the  President's  counsel. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  read  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  0uRTi8.  It  is : 

Do  the  counsel  for  fche  President  tinderstand  that  the  manaf^en  deny  the  atatement  im^ 
by  the  I^^ident  in  his  message  of  December  12, 1867,  to  the  Senate,  as  given  in  erideBobf 
the  managers,  at  page  45  of  the  official  report  of  the  trial,  that  the  members  of  the  dtsBei 
gave  him — 

That  is,  the  President — 

the  opinion  there  stated  as  to  the  tennre-of-offioe  act ,  and  is  the  evidenoe  offered  to  eemte 
rate  that  statement,  or  for  what  other  object  is  it  offered  f 

We  now  understand,  from  what  the  honorable  manager  has  said  this  nxHimg, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  no  issue  on  that  part  of  our  answer; 
that  the  honorable  managers  do  not  understand  that  they  have  traveled  « 
denied  that  part  of  our  Itnswer.  We  did  understand  before  this  question  ms 
proposed  to  us  that  the  honorable  managers  had  themsdves  put  in  evid^cetbe 
message  of  the  President  of  the  12th  of  December,  1867,  to  the  Senate,  in  hIim^ 
he  states  that  he  was  advised  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet  ananimonelj, 
including  Mr.  Stanton,  that  this  law  would  be  unconstitutional  if  enacted.  Tkej 
have  put  that  in  evidence  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  senators,  this  is  an  affair,  as  yon  perceive,  of  the  utmost  gnrkj 
in  any  possible  aspect  of  it ;  and  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  aUtiis 
from  the  offering  of  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  that  they  m^ 
state  to  you,  under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths,  what  advice  was  given.    I  eop* 

Eose  all  that  the  managers  would  be  prepared  to  admit  might  be — certainly  tliej 
ave  made  no  broader  admission — that  the  President  said  these  things  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate ;  but  from  the  experience  we  have  had  thus  fiur  in  this  tiiil 
we  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  managers,  or  some  one  of  them  speaking  Q 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  others,  might  say  that  the  President  had  told  a  falsehood 
and  we  wish  therefore  to  place  ourselves  right  before  the  Senate  on  this  saHject 
We  desire  to  examine  these  gentlemen  to  show  what  passed  on  this  subject,  asd 
we  wish  to. do  it  for  the  purposes  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Williams.  Before  the  learned  gentleman  condudee  I  desire  to  aubaiti 
question  to  him. 

The  Chief  Jdstigb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  propoeed  by  tk 
senator  from  Oregon. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Is  the  mdvice  given  to  the  President  by  his  cabinet,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  vfto  b» 
tage,  pertinent  to  prore  the  right  of  the  President  to  disregard  the  law  aner  it  was  juad 
over  his  veto  f 


Mr.  Curtis.  I  consider  it  to  be  striotly  pertinent   It  is  not  of  it 

it  is  not  enough  that  the  President  received  such  advice;  he  must  show  thatK 
occasion  arose  for  him  to  act  upon  it,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senat«>  v» 
such  an  occasion  that  you  could  not  impute  to  him  wnmg  intention  in  aetbf  ■ 
But  the  first  step  is  to  show  that  he  honestly  believed  that  this  was  an 
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stitational  law.  Whether  he  ebould  treat  it  as  such  in  a  particular  instance  is 
a  matter  depending  upon  his  own  personal  responsibility  without  advice.  That 
is  the  answer  which  I  suppose  is  consistent  with  the  views  we  have  of  this  case. 

And  I  wish,  in  closing,  merely  to  say,  that  the  senators  will  perceive  how 
entirely  aside  this  view  which  I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  is  from  any 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  President  that  he  may  disregard  a  law  simply  because 
he  believes  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  He  makes  no  such  claim.  He  must  make 
a  case  beyond  that— a  cas^  such  as  is  stated  in  his  answer;  but  in  order  to  make 
a  ease  beyond  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  begin  by  satisfying  the  Senate  that 
he  honestly  believed  the  law  to  be  uneonstitutional ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
that  that  we  now  ofier  this  evidence. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Senators,  the  question  now  before  the  Senate,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  conceives,  respects  not  the  weight,  but  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence offered.  To  determine  that  question,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  is  charged 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The  first  article  charges  that  on  the  2l6t  day 
of  February,  1868,  the  President  issued  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton froin  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  that  this  order  was  made  unlawfully, 
and  that  it  was  made  with  intent  to  violate  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  in  viola-' 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same  charge  in  substance 
is  repeated  in  the  articles  which  relate  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
whicn  was  necessarily  connected  with  the  transaction.  The  intent,  then,  is  the 
subject  to  which  much  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been  directed ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  conceives  that  this  testimony  is  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  intent  with  which  the  President  has  acted  in  this  transaction.  He  will 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  if  any  senator  desires  it. 

Hr.  Howard.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Michigan  desires  that  the  question 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  calls  for  the  yeas^and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Ghibp  Jvsticb.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
evidence  is  admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  calleid,  answer  yea;  those  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Drakb.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  offer  of  counsel. 

The  Ghibp  Josticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  20,  nays  29;  as 
follows: 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bajard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Dooltttle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sfiols- 
"bnry,  Tmmball,  Van  Winkle,  Tickers,  and  Willey— 20. 

Nats — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelingfanjsen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Mame, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague, 
Btewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 29. 

Not  toting — ^Messrs.  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sumner,  and  Wade--6. 

So  tbe  Senate  decided  the  eyidence  to  be  inadmissible. 
GiDBON  Wbllr9— examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Evabts  : 

Question.  At  the  cabinet  meetings  held  at  the  period  from  tbe  presentation  o 
the  bill  to  the  President  until  his  uiessage  sending  in  4iis  objections  was  comJ 
pleted,  was  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  the  open^tion  of  the 
civil-tenure  act  the  subject  of  consideration  and  determination  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Stop  a  moment.    We  object. 

The  Chief  Ju&ticb.  The  counsel  will  please  propose  their  question  in  writing. 

Mr.  £v4BT8.  I  will  make  an  offer,  wit|^.  the  permission  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
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The  offer  waB  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  bj  tlie  ehiaf  dark,  as  fblloirfl : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetinffs  of  the  cabinet  at  whieh  Mr.  Stanton  wat  prMont> 
held  while  the  tenure-of-offioe  bill  was  oefora  the  Preeident  for  approral,  tha  adTiee  of  lb« 
cabinet  ia  reg^ard  to  the  same  was  asked  bj  the  President  and  given  by  the  cabinet ;  and 
thereapon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretaries  who  had  xeceired  their 
appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  npon  the  President's  power  of 
remoral  from  office  created  by  said  act  was  considered,  and  the  opinion  ezpresaea  that  the 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincohi  were  not  within  sach  restrietioiis. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  object,  Mr.  PresideBt  and  aeaators,  tliat  this  is 
only  asking  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  as  to  the  oonstmction  of  a  law.  The  last 
question  was  as  to  the  constitntionality  of  a  law,  and  advice  as  to  law  we  sop- 
pose  to  be  wholly  incladed  within  the  last  ruling  of  the  Senate.  We  do  not 
propose  to  argne  it. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  so  regard  the  matter ;  and  even  if  the  ruling  shoald 
be  so  rightly  construed,  still,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  make  this  offer  accepting  your  ruling,  if  it  were  not  a  matter  for  debate. 
We  understand  that  the  disposition  of  the  question  of  eTidenoe  already  made 
may  turn  upon  any  one  of  several  considerations  quite  outside  of  the  present 
inquiry  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  should  be  held  to  have  turned  upon  conaidcrations 
suggested  by  some  of  the  questions  put  by  one  or  more  of  the  senakH-s  of  this 
body,  as  to  the  importance  or  pertinence  of  evidence  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  as  tending  to  justify  or  explain  or  affect 
with  intent  the  act  alleged  of  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  present  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  is  quite  of  another  oomplexion, 
and  has  this  purpose  and  object  in  reference  to  several  yiews  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  President's  conduct ;  in  the  first  place,  as  respeota  the  law  itself,  that  a 
new  law  confessedly  reversing,  or,  as  was  frequently  ezpreseed  in  the  debates  of 
the  houses  which  passed  the  law,  '*  revolntiontaing  the  action  of  the  government" 
in  respect  to  this  exercise  of  executive  power,  and  in  respect  to  this  partienhr 
point  also  of  whether  it  had  *any  efficacy  or  was  intended  to  have  any  appfiea* 
tion  which  should  fasten  upon  the  President  Secretaries  whom  he  never  had 
selected  or  appointed,  which  formed  the  subject  of  so  much  opinion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  made  asaljeet  of  inquiiy  and 
opinion  by  the  President  himself,  and  that  his  action  coneeraing  which  he  is  now 
brought  in  question  here  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Staaton,lra8  baaed  upon  his  opinkm 
after  proper  and  diligent  efforts  to  get  at  a  correct  opiniou,  whether  Mr.  Stantan 
was  within  the  law  ^  and,  therefore,  that  hia  conduct  and  action  was  not  in  the 
intent  of  violating  the  law  which,  it  is  said  here,  cannot  be  qualified  even  under 
these  charges  by  showing  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  intention  of  violating  the 
Constitution. 

The  point  now  is  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  intent  of  violating  the  law,  but 
that  he  did  it  with  the  intent  of  exercising  a  well-known,  perfecUy  established 
constitutional  power,  deemed  by  him,  on  the  advice  of  these  his  cabinet,  not  to 
be  embraced  within  the  law ;  and  if  the  question  of  the  intent  of  his  violation  of 
duty,  of  the  purpose  and  the  motive  and  the  object  and  the  result,  the  iBJufy  to 
the  public  service  or  the  order  of  the  state  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  inquiry,  them 
we  bring  him  by  one  mode  of  inquiry  within  obedience  to  the  Constitution  as  he 
was  advised,  and  by  this  present  object  of  inquiry  widiin  obedlenee  to  the  law  as 
he  was  advised. 

So,  too,  it  has  a  bearing  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  assent  to 
these  opinions,  on  the  attitude  in  which  the  President  stood  in  regard  to  bis 
right  to  expect  from  Mrf  Stanton  an  acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of  die  power 
of  removal,  which  stood  upon  the.  Constitution  in  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion,  and 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  law  id  Mr.  Stanton's  opinion ;  and  thus  to  liiM 
precisely  and  definitely  in  this  aspect  the  qualifications  of  the  Preddent's  eosne 
and  conduct  in  this  behalf  as  intending  an  application  of  force*  or  colitl!nn|ihrtng 
the  possibility  of  the  need  of  an  application  of  force. 
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Mr.  Mannger  Botlbb.  Wiihoat  iatending  to  debate  this  propotition,  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  question  seeks  to  inquire 
whether  the  cabinet,  including  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  advise  the  President  that 
the  bill  as  presented  for  his  consideration  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  those 
in  like  eitnaiion  with  him.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Exhibit 
A,  on  the  38th  page,  which  is  the  veto  message*  wherein  the  President  vetoes 
the  bill  expressly  upon  the  groand  that  it  does  include  all  his  cabinet,  so  that  if 
they  advised  him  to  the  contrary,  the  advice  does  not  seem  to  have  had  opera- 
tion on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Manager  BeuTWBLL.  Bead  the  words. 

Mr.  Manager  ButLBB.  I  wilL 

To  ikt  SenaU  of  the  Umiied  Siatet : 

I  have  carefally  examined  the  bill  to  rebate  the  tenure  of  certain  eivU  offieee.  The 
material  portion  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  fiist  lection,  and  is  of  the  effect  foUowin((, 
namely : 

That  every  person  holdiof;  any  civil  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  |>j  and  with 
the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  eveir  person  who  shall  hereaher  be  appointed  to 
any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  qoalified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  te 
bold  such  office  until  a  suooeesor  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  duly  qualified ;  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  daring  the  term  of  the  President  by 
whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  sabject  to  removal  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  eonsent  of  the  Senate. 

These  provisions  are  qualified  bv  a  reservation  in  the  fourth  section,  "  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  term  of  any  office  the  duration  of  which  is 
limited  by  law.*'  In  effect  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  not  remove  from  their 
places  any  of  the  civil  officers*whose  terms  of  service  are  not  limited  by  law  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  conflicts, 
in  my  judgment,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  qusstion.  Congress  is 
well  aware,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  upon  the  debate  of  1789,  which  wholly  applied 
to  cabinet  officers,  and  you  will  find  that  that  is  the  gist  of  the  President's 
whole  argument.  Then,  on  the  4l8t  page,  after  having  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment as  to  the  cabinet  officers*  he  says : 

It  applies  equally  to  every  other  officer  of  the  {government  appointed  by  the  President,  whose 
term  of  duration  is  not  specially  declared.  It  is  supported  oy  the  weighty  reason  that  the 
subordinate  officers  in  the  executive  department  ouglit  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  executive  authoritv,  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  that  authority  by  the  Senate  Was  an  exception  to  ajreneral  principle,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  strictly.  The  Prasident  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws. 

But  I  must  auk  attention  to  the  point  that  there  is  some  additional  reason  to 
have  this  evidence  go  in  because  Mr.  Stanton  gave  such  construction  to  the  law. 
It  was  offered  in  the  last  proposition  voted  upon  to  show  |hat  Mr.  Stanton  gave 
advice  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  two 
propositions  stand  precisely  alike  in  principle,  and  cannot  be  distinguished. 

I^  is  said  this  evidence  should  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  President,  when 
be  removed  Stanton  and  put  in  Thomas,  supposed  that  Stanton  did  not  believe 
himself  to  be  within  the  law  and  protected  in  office  bv  its  enactments.  Mr. 
Stanton  bad  just  been  remstated  under  the  law ;  had  refused  to  resign  because 
he  could  not  be  touched  under  the  law ;  had  put  the  President's  power  to  defi- 
ance, as  the  President  says  in  his  message,  because  he  believed  that  the  law  did 
not  allow  him  to  be  touched.  Now*  does  this  evidence  tend  to  show  that  the 
President  thought  Mr.  Stanton  would  agree  that  he  was  not  kept  in  office  by 
the  law,  and  ffo  out  when  he  put  in  Mr.  Thomas  I  Does  any  sane  man  believe 
that  the  President  thought  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  ^ield  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  covered  by  the  law  when  he  was  removed  and  Mr.  Thomas  appointed  T 
The  President  did  not  put  his  belief  on  any  such  ground ;  he  put  it  on  tne  ground 
that  Stanton  was  a  coward*  and  would  not  dare  resist ;  not  that  he  did  not  believe 
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himself  within  the  law  and  protected  by  it,  bat  that  his  nerve  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  General  Thomas.  That  was  the  President's  proposition  to  Geoenl 
Sherman ;  it  was  a  reliance  on  the  nerves  of  the  man,  not  upon  his  eonstmction 
of  the  law.  Therefore,  I  must  call  voor  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  ofilen 
are  wholly  illusory  and  deceptive.  They  do  not  show  the  thing  contended  for^ 
they  cannot  show  it ;  they  have  no  tendency  to  show  it,  and  whether  they  have 
or  have  not,  the  Senate,  by  solemn  decision,  havB  «aid  that  the  advice  of  cabinet 
officers  is  not  the  legal  vehicle  of  proof  by  which  the  fact  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
Senate,  even  if  it  were  competent  to  be  proved  in  any  manner. 

Mr.  EvARTS  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  reference  to  the  argument 
of  the  President's  message,  which  is  contained  on  pi^  38  and  the  following 
pages  of  the  record,  seems  hardly  to  require  any  attention.  The  President  is 
there  arguine  against  the  bill  as  a  matter  of  legislation,  and  rightly  regards  it 
in  its  general  application  to  the  officers  of  the  government,  inciudiog  the  prio- 
cipal  officers  or  the  departments.  The  minor  consideration  of  wbe^er  or  not 
it  oy  its  own  terms  reached  the  particular  persons  who  held  their  commissiood 
from  President  Lincoln  could  not  hy  any  possibility  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  sending  in  his  objectioni  to 
the  biU  on  constitutional  grounds.  It  was  not  a  constitutional  question  whether 
the  bill  included  the  officers  who  had  received  their  commissions  from  President 
Lincoln,  or  did  not  exclude  them. 

The  learned  manager  seems  equally  unfortunate  in  his  reference  to  the  con* 
duct  of  Mr.  Stanton  upon  the  preliminary  proceeding  of  his  suspension  under 
the  civil-tenbre  act,  for  no  construction  can  be  put  upon  Mr.  Stanton's  condact 
there  except  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  under  the  act,  I  suppoaet  becatt^e 
he  said  hd  did  not  yield  to  the  act  which  authoriaed  suspension,  out  yielded  to 
force.    So  much  for  that. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  principal  inquiry ;  and  that  is  whether  or  not  it  bears 
either  upon  the  President's  conduct  in  attempting  a  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
because  he  was  not  under  the  bill,  or  whether  it  bears  i^pon  the  rightful  ex  pee- 
tation  and  calculation  of  the  President  that  the  attempt  would  be  recognized  &$ 
suitable  by  Mr.  Stanton  because  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  did  not  believe  he  was  within 
the  biU. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  President  had  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Stanton  would  not  attempt  to  oppose  him,  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  an 
accustomed  authority  jo£  the  Chief  Executive,  since  he,  Mr.  Stanton^-believed  it 
to  be  unlawful ;  and  if  the  Executive  had  been  advised  by  Mr.  Stanton  on  this 
very  point  that  he,  Mr.  Stanton,  was  not  protected  bv  tne  restrictions  of  the 
civil  tenure-of-office  bill,  then  the  President  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  when 
the  executive  authority  given  by  the  Oonstitution,  as  it  was  understood  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  was  not  impeded  bv  the  operation  of  the  special  act  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  course  would  yield  to  this  unimpeded  constitutional  power. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Senators,  the  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  this  testi- 
mony is  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment ;  but  he  is  unable  to  determine  what  extent  the  Senate  is  dis- 
posed to  give  to  its  previous  ruling,  or  how  far  they  consider  that  ruling  appli- 
cable to  the  present  question.  He  will  therefore  direct  tlie  Secretary  to  read  the 
offer  to  prove,  and  will  then  submit  the  question  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Drakb.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  .chief  derk  read  the  offer,  as  follows: 


We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Mr.  StsAfton  was  pnKDt. 
held  while  the  tenure-of-ciTil-offioe  bill  was  before  the  President  for  approval,  iha  mrk»  «i 
the  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  same  was  asked  by  the  Plreudent  and  given  by  the  rahiait,  aa4 
thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  BecretarieB  who  had  raesNed  Acir 
appointment  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  Pmident's  oover  M 
removal  Irom  office  created  by  said  act  was  considered*  and  the  opinion  expnstaa  Ifcst  tbe 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Bir.  lancoln  were  not  within  such  resf  netioas. 
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The  Ghibf  Justice.  On  this  qneetion  the  senator  from  MisBOttri  asks  for  the 
yeas  and  najs. 

The  yeas  and  najs  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  reeolted — ^jreas  22,  nays 
26 ;  as  follows : 

Teas— Mewra.  AnthooT,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Sauls- 
burj,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Tmmbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickere,  and  Willey — 22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conuess,  Corbett,  Cra^n,  Dmke, 
£dmimds.  Ferry,  Freliniifbaysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Sfaine,  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroj,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 

Not  voting  —Messrs.  Conkling.  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Snmner,  and  Wade— 6. 

So  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  offered  was  decided  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  £vAKTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Welles,  at  any  of  the  cabinet  meetings 
held  between  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  civil-tenure  act  and  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  did  the  subject  of  the  public  service  as  affected  bj  the  operation 
of  that  act  come  op  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet  7 

Mr.  Manager  Btttlkr.  I  object. 

Mr.  £vART8.  This  is  merely  introdnctorj. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  "Yes"  or  "No?" 

Mr.  EvARTs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  do  not  object  to  diat. 

The  Witness.  I  answer  yes. 

Bj  Mr.  £v ARTS: 

Q.  Was  it  considered  repeatedly  7 

A    It  was  on  two  occasions,  if  not  more. 

Q.  During  those  considerations  and  discussions  was  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  having  some  determination  judicial  in  its  character  of  the  oon- 
Btitiitionality  of  this  law  considered  I 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Stay  a  moment ;  we  object. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  only  calls  for  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  n^eans  only  to  get  in  "  yea  "  or  **  no,"  whether 
It  was  considered,  it  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  Evarts.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  it  is  not  to  get  in  that  there  was  any  particular 
consideration  on  a  given  point.  In  other  words,  to  make  myself  plain,  by 
asking  a  series  of  well-contrived  questions,  one  might  get  inpretty  much  what 
-waa  done  in  the  cabinet  by  "yes"  or  **no'*  answers.  We  object  to  it  as 
immaterial ;  and  now  we,  perhaps,  might  have  it  settled  at  once,  as  well  as  ever. 
If  this  Hire  of  testimony  is  immaterial,  then  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  matter 
WM  considered  In  the  cabinet.  If  the  determination  of  the  Senate  is  that  what 
was  done  in  the  cabinet  should  not  come  in  here,  then  whether  it  was  done  is 
wholly  immaterial,  and  is  as  objectionable  as  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Evarts,  Yes ;  but  the  honorable  manager  will  be  so  good  as  to  remem* 
ber  that  the  rulings  of  the  Senate  have  expressly  determined  that  all  that  pro- 
perly bears  upon  the  question  of  the  intent  of  the  President  in  making  the 
removal  and  appointing  the  ad  interim  holder  of  the  office  with  a  view  of  raising 
the  judicial  question  is  admissible,  and  has  been  admitted. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  We  never  have  heard  that  ruling.  It  may  have 
escaped  us,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Evarts.  fiy  examining  the  record  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  examined  it  with  great  care,  but  we  shall 
not  find  that,  we  think.    Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  ruling  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  in  the  memory  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  ruling  is  on  the  record. 

The  Chibp  Justice.  If  the  question  be  objected  to  it  wiU  be  reduced  to 
writing. 
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« 

The  offer  of  the  oounael  for  the  respondeat  was  reduced  to  writing  and  handed 
to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBft.  B7  *'  the  removal "  do  1  nnderptand  down  to  the  2l8t 
of  February,  1868  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  May  I  insert  these  words :  *'  2lBt  of  Febmarj,  1868?' 

Mr.  EvARTi*.  You  may  alter  the  word  "removal"  to  "order  of  the  2LBt  of 
February,  1868,  fi)r  the  removal." 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  off«?r  made  by  the  ooonsd 
for  the  President. 

The  offer  was  handed  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows  : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  cabinet  meetingB  between  the  paMage  of  the  teDar»-of-€iTiI- 
office  bill  and  the  order  of  the  21  st  of  February,  1868,  for  the  remoral  of  Mr.  Stanton,  upon 
occasiona  when  the  condition  of  the  public  service  as  affected  by  the  operation  of  that  bill 
came  up  for  the  con^ideraUon  and  advice  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  considered  bv  the  Prasideat 
and  cabinet  that  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  service  made  it  desirable  that  apon  some 
proper  case  a  judicial  aetermmation  on  tne  constitutionality  of  the  law  should  be  obtuned. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we,  of  the  managers, 
object,  and  we  should  like  to  have  this  question  determined  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators  upon  this  principle.  We  understand  here  that  the  determination  of  tlie 
Senate  Is,  that  cabinet  discussions,  of  whatever  nature,  shall  not  be  pot  in  as  a 
shield  to  the  President.  That  I  understand,  for  one,  to  be  the  broad  principle 
upon  which  this  class  of  questions  stand  and  upon  which  tho  Senate  has  voted ; 
and,  therefore,  these  attempts  to  get  around  it,  to  get  in  by  detail  and  at  retail — 
if  I  may  use  that  expression — evidence  which  in  its  wholesale  character  cannot 
be  admitted,  are  simply  tiring  out  and  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  have  it  settled,  once  for  all,  if  it  can  be,  whether  the  cabinet 
consultations  upon  any  subject  are  to  be  a  shield.  Upon  this  particular  offer, 
however,  I  will  leave  the  matter  with  the  Senate  after  a  single  suggestion. 
'  It  is  offered  to  show  that  the  cabinet  consulted  upon  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting up  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is  either  material  or 
immaterial.  It  might  possibly  be  material  in  one  view  if  they  mean  to  say  that 
they  consulted  upon  getting  up  this  case  in  the  mode  and  manner  that  it  is 
brought  here,  and  only  in  that  event  could  it  be  material.  Does  the  question 
mean  to  ask  if  they  consulted  and  agreed  together  to  bring  up  this  ca§e  in  the- 
form  in  .which  it  has  been  done  J  If  they  agreed  upon  any  other  proceeding  it 
is  wholly  immaterial ;  but  if  they  agreed  upon  this  case,  then  we  are  in  th  s 
condition  of  things,  that  they  propose  to  justify  the  President's  act  by  the 
advice  of  his  subordinates,  and  substitute  their  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  his 
action  in  this  case  for  yours. 

Senators,  you  passed  this  tenure-of-office  act.  That  might  have  been  done 
by  inadvertence.  The  President  then  presented  it  to  you  for  your  revision, 
and  you  parsed  it  again  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  argument  upon  it. 
The  President  then  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  presented  its  unconstitutionality 
again,  and  presented  also  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  it,  and 
you,  after  solemn  deliberation  and  argument,  again  decided  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  wiihin  its  provisions  so  as  to  be  protected  by  it,  and  that  the  law  was  cod* 
Btitutional.  Then  he  removed  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  pre- 
sented the  same  question  to  yon  again ;  and  again,  after  solemn  argument,  you 
decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  its  provisions  and  that  the  la^  was  consti- 
tutional. Now  they  offer  to  show  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet  upon  its  eon- 
stitotionality  to  overrule  the  quadruple  opinion  solemnly  expressed  bj  the 
Senate  upon  these  very  questions — four  times  upon  the  constitutionality  m  the 
law,  and  t?rice  upon  its  constitutionality  and  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stentoa 
was  within  it.  Is  that  testimony  to  be  put  in  here  7  The  propoBidm  wfcalhcc 
it  was  desirable  to  have  this  constitutional  question  raised  is  the  one  BiCMMtfi^ 
If  it  was  any  other  constitutional  question  in  any  other  case,  then  it  la  vIlMilly 
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immaterial.  If  it  is  this  eaae,  tben  yon  are  trying  that  question,  and  tbey  pro« 
pose  to  snbstitate  the  judgment  of  the  cabinet  for  the  jnagment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  muBtf  I  think,  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  patience  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  so  firequently  leferred  to  by  the  learned  managers  as  being 
taxed,  seems  to  be,  in  their  jadgment,  a  sort  of  nnilateral  patience,  and  not 
open  to  impressions  upon  opposite  sides.  Now,  senators,  the  proposition  can 
be  very  briefly  submitted  to  yon. 

By  decisive  determinations  upon  certain  questions  of  evidence  arising  in  tl)is 
cause,  you  have  decided  that,  at  least,  what  in  point  of  time  is  so  near  to  this 
action  of  the  President  as  may  fairly  import  to  snow  that  in  his  action  he  was 
governed  by  a  desire  to  jraise  a  question  for  judicial  determination,  shall  be 
admitted.  About  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  record  will  confirm  my 
statement.  Now,  my  present  inquiry  is  to  show  that  within  this  period,  thus 
extensively  and  comprehensively  named  for  the  present,  in  his  official  duty  and 
in  bis  consultations  concerning  his  official  duty  with  the  heads  of  departments, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  operation  of  this  law  raised  embarrassments  in  the 
public  service,  and  rendered  it  important  as  a  practical  matter  that  there  should 
be  a  determination  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  upon  a  proper  case  such  a  determination  shotild  be  had.  I  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  with  these  observations. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CoNNBSS  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Hbnobrson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  question  to  the  mana- 
gers before  I  vote.     I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  question  propounded  to  the  honorable  managers  by 
the  senator  from  Missouri  will  be  read* 

The  chief  derk  read  as  fidlows: 

If  the  President  shall  be  convicted,  he  must  be  removed  from  office. 
If  his  guilt  should  be  so  great  as  to  demand  such  punishment,  he  may  be  disqualified  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Is  not  the  evidence  now  offered  competent  to  go  before  the  court  in  mitigation? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  am  instructed  to  answer 
to  that,  that  we  do  not  believe  this  would  be  evidence  in  any  event ;  but  all 
evidence  in  mitigation  of  punishment  must  be  submitted  after  verdict  and  before 
judgment,  save  where  the  jury  fix  the  punishment  in  their  verdict,  which  is  not 
the  case  here.  Evidence  in  mitigation  never  is  put  in  to  influence  the  verdict ; 
but  if  a  verdict  oi  guilty  is  rendered,  then  circumstances  of  mitigation,  such  as 
^ood  character  or  possible  commission  of  the  crime  by  inadvertence,  can  be  given* 
but  not  upon  the  issue. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNO.  Is  that  the  rule  of  practice  before  this  tribunall 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  I  do  not  know  as  there  are  any  rules  of  practice  here. 

Mr.  CoNKLiiNU.  Would  that  be  applicable  to  this  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  asked  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York 
whether  it  would  be  applicable  before  this  tribunal.  Under  the  geoeral  practice 
of  impeachments  judgment  is  never  given  by  the  House  of  Peers  until  demanded 
by  the  Commons.  Whether  that  may  be  applicable  here  or  not  I  do  not  mean 
at  this  moment  to  determine.  I  say  judgment  never  is  g^ven  until  demanded ; 
and  as  this  judgment  is  to  be  given  as  a  separate  act,  if  evidence  in  mitigation  is 
applicable  at  all,  it  must  be  given  to  influence  that  event.  There  |s  an  appre- 
ciable time  in  this  tribunal,  as  in  all  others,  between  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  the 
act  of  judgment ;  and  if  any  such  evidence  can  be  given  at  all,  it  must,  in  my 
judgment,  be  given  at  that  time.  It  certainly  cannot  be  given  for  any  other 
purpose. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  competent  at  all«  and  I 
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am  80  instructed  by  my  aasociates ;  bat,  if  ever  competent,  it  cannot  be 
petent  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  consideration  of  the  judgment.  If  I  msj 
ask  a  question,  I  would  inquire,  do  the  Presdent's  counsel  offer  this  evidoice  hi 
mitigation  1  because  if  they  do,  that  will  raise  another  que8ti«>n.  We  shall  not 
object  to  it,  perhaps,  even  now,  in  mitigation,  because  tnal  will  be  a  csofessioB 
of  guilt.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  ofier  to  prov^  onee  more. 

The  offer  was  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  io  prore  that  at  the  cabinet  meetinn  between  the  passage  of  the  tenare-of-dTil-oSK 
bill  and  the  oraer  of  the  21st  of  Febmary,  ]§64,  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  npoo  ocor 
sions  when  the  condition  of  the  public  service,  as  affected  by  the  operaftkm  of  tbst  bUl, 
came  up  for  the  consideration  ana  advice  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  considered  bj  the  Prmdeat 
and  cabinet  that  a  proper  regard  to  the  public  service  made  it  desirable  that  upon  some  prefer 
case  a  judicial  determination  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  should  be  obcuned. 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  Senators,  yon  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidesoc 
offered  by  the  counsel  for  the  President  shonld  be  received  will,  when  joor 
names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinioD,  nay.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeas  19,  nays  30;  m 
follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bajard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  IMxon,  Bodittle,  Fesaenden,  Fowk?, 
Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreerj,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  8sajs> 
bury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vickers— rl9. 

if  AYS — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell.  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkiinf^,  Connesa,  Coriiett,  Crifia, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Hartan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Muse, 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Shesmian,  Sf^ape, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 30. 

NOT  VOTlMG — Messrs.  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sumner,  and  Wade--& 

So  the  Senate  ruled  the  offer  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  Anthony,^ (at  2  o'clock  p.  m.)  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  areeee 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  receas  the  (^ 
Justice  resumed  the  chair* 

GiDSON  Wbllbs's  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Evart8  : 

Q.  Mr.  Welles,  was  there  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  inquirj  in  tk 
last  question,  and  at  any  discussions  or  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  coneemii^ 
the  operations  of  the  ciyil-tenure  act,  or  the  requirements  of  the  public  sevnot 
in  respect  to  the  same,  any  suggestion  or  intimation  of  any  kind  touching  nr 
looking  to  the  vacation  of  any  office,  or  obtaining  possession  of  the  same  bj 
force? 

A.  Never,  on  any  occasion 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Stop  a  moment.    We  object. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  please  reduce  thf 
question  to  writing. 

The  question  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk,  and  read,  u 
follows :  * 

Was  there,  within  the  period  embraced  in  the  inquixy  in  the  last  queataon,  and  at  «^ 
discussions  or  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  concerning  the  operation  of  the  tanufe-^f-cK- 
office  act  and  the  requiremenu9  of  the  public  service  in  regard  to  the  same,  any  suggestioe «? 
intimation  whatever  touching  or  lookug  to  the  vacation  of  any  offioe  by  force  or  gaonif  pK* 
session  of  the  same  by  force. 

M^.  Manager  Butler.  To  that  we  object.  We  think  it  wholly  widiin  the  pff* 
▼ions  ruling ;  and  if  it  were  notj  it  would  be  incompetent  upon  another  grouno— 
that  to  show  that  the  President  did  not  state  to  A,  B,  or  C  that  he  meafit  to 
use  force  by  no  means  proves  that  he  did  not  tell  E,  F  and  O. 
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Mr.  EvAiiTS.  We  maj  hereafter  call  persons  to  testify  that  he  did  not  tell 
£,  F  and  O,  and  that  would  not  prove  that  he  did  not  tell  A,  B  and  C. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Chief 
Jnstice  and  Senators,  a  negative  to  exclade  a  oonclosion ;  and  if  the  sabject  of 
force  or  the  purpose  of  force  is  within  the  premises  of  this  issue  and  trial,  evi* 
deuce  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  show  that  in  all  the  deliberations  for  his 
official  conduct  force  never  entered  into  contemplation  is,  as  I  suppose,  rightfully 
offered  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  We  object  to  the  Question,  whether  he  told  his  cabi- 
net he  would  or  would  not  use  force,  as  wholly  immaterial  and  as  within  the 
lust  ruling. 

The  Ghibp  JusTiCB.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not  understand  the  honorable 
manager  to  object  to  it  as  leading. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No  ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  that  objection.  We 
wish  to  come  to  substance. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  qupstion  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grimbs.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question. 

The  <shief  clerk  again  read  the  question. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  question  is 
admissible  will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea ;  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  nay. 

Mr.  Fbrry.  I  was  requested  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Drake]  to 
state  that  he  was  called  away  by  sickness  in  his  family. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — ^yeaa  18,  nays,  26 ; 
as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buekalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCroexy,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Tram- 
bnll.  Van  Winkle,  and  Tickers — 18. 

Nays — Messrs  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Ferry,  Fre- 
linghnysen,  Harlan,  Howiu^,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Pat- 
tferson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton,  WiUey, 
l^illiams,  Wilson,  and  Tates— 26. 

Not  vonxo—Messrs.  Cameron,  Doolittlo,  Drake,  Henderson,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye, 
Bpragne,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 10. 

So  the  Senate  decided  the  question  to  be  inadmissible. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  through  with  the  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Q.  Mr.  Welles,  yon  were  asked  if  yon  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  yon 
said  yon  held  under  a  commission,  and  yon  gave  the  date  of  the  commission  1 

A.  March,  1861. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  other  1 

A.  No  other. 

Q.  And  yon  haye  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  down  to  to-day  t 

A.  I  have  continued  to  this  time. 

Q.  Has  Lorenzo  Thomas  acted  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  down  to  to-day 
firom  the  21st  of  February  ? 

A.  He  has  met  in  the  cabinet  since  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  meet  as  a  member  or  outsider  1 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  this  is  no  cross-examination 
upon  any  matter  we  have  examined  upon,  as  far  as  General  Thomas  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbb.  I  waive  it.     I  will  not  have  a  word  upon  that. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 
Q.  Now,  then,  you  told  us  of  something  said  between  yon  and  the  President 
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about  a  movement  of  troops.    I  want  to  know  a  little  iik»«  aceimldj  wkn 
that  was.     la  the  first  place  what  day  waa  it  1 

A.  It  was  on  the  22a  of  Febnuuy. 

<^.  Is  there  an j  doubt  aboat  that  in  yonr  mind  1 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  time  was  iti 

A.  It  was  not  far  from  tmrelve  o'clock. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  fix  that  time  of  day  by  aomething  that  hippoied 
with  the  Attorney  General.    What  was  that  ? 

A.  I  called  on  the  President  on  the  22d,  about  twelre  o'clock.  The  neep- 
tion  for  official  business  at  the  Navy  Department  is  from  eleven  to  twelve.  I 
left  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  after  that  matter  was  over,  and  therefore  it  wai  t 
little  before  twelve,  I  suppose.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Pfe0id«if  s  and  eiM 
on  him,  the  Attorney  General  was  there.  While  there*  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Ewing  was  made  out. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that ;  J  am  not  now  speaking  of  thiU. 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  that.  The  private  secretary  wished  to  get  it  up  to  die 
Senate  as  early  as  he  could ;  and  Mr.  Stanbery  remarked  that  he  wished  to  be 
here,  I  think,  about  twelve;  that  he  had  some  i^poiatment  about  twelve;  ind 
it  had  ffot  to  be  nearly  that  time  then. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  had  some  appointment  in  the  SapmK 
Court.    Was  that  so  7 

A.  I  will  not  be  sure  that  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  that  he  had  an  appointment  in  die  Sapraae 
Court? 

A.  Perhaps  I  inferred  that  it  was  there ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  said  it  wu  ti 
the  Supreme  Gonrt,  or  where  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  testify  yesterday  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  did. 

Q.  How  was  the  fact  ? 

A.  He  had  an  engagement. 

Q.  How  was  the  fact  as  to  your  testimony  yesterday — ^not  what  perhi^  p& 
did,  but  how  do  you  remember  you  testified  on  that  point  yesterday  ? 

A.  I  presume  I  testified  that  he  was  to  come  here  at  12  o'clock  to  tk 
Supreme  Court,  because  that  was  my  inference.  I  supposed  it  was  so.  He 
had  an  engagement  at  12  o'clock,  and  wanted  to  get  away  as  soon  as  he  eodd : 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing,  which  went  apsi 
the  same  time. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  since  yesterday  that  the  court  did  not  sit  oa 
Saturdays  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  on  that  subject  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sit  on  Saturdays  or  not  7 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  upon  that  matter  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  other  movement  of  troopSy  exeept 
an  order  upon  one  officer  of  the  regiment  to  meet  General  Emory  I 

A.  Well,  I  heard  of  two  or  three  things  that  evening. 

Q.  I  am  now  apeaking  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

A.  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  there  was  any  othei:  movement  of  troopa  eicfl|rt  ■& 
order  to  an  officer  of  the  regiment  to  meet  General  Emory  ? 

A.  1  heard  thai  the  officers  of  the  regiment  were  required  to  meet  at  heti- 
quarters  that  evetiing. 
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Q.  At  what  time  t 

A.  That  evening. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  2Ut. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbb  : 

Q.  The  evening  of  the  21  at  t 

A.  The  evening  of  the  2l8t. 

Q.  And  that  the  officers  were  called  to  headquarters  ? 

A.  The  officers  were  called  to  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  joo  learn  whether  it  was  to  give  them  directions  about  keeping  away 
firum  a  maaqaerade  or  going  to  it  as  a  reason  why  they  were  called  to  heao- 
qnarters? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  reasons.  If  I  had  heard  the  reasons  perhaps  they 
would  have  satisfied  me.    I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  hear  the  reasons  1 

A.  No ;  I  knew  the  fact  that  they  had  been  called  to  meet  at  headquarters 
that  evening,  which  was  an  unusual  order,  and  were  called  from  a  party*  I 
believ& 

Q.  What  party  I 

A.  A  party  that  was  in  F  or  6  street,  I  diink ;  a  reception. 

Q.  That  they  were  called  from  a  party  to  go  to  headquarters.  Now,  sir, 
that  was  all  the  movem^t  of  troops  you  spoke  of  yesterday  to  us,  was  it  not  I 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  spoke  of  others.     I  spoke  of  that. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  in  your  mind  yesterday  but  that  t 

A.  There  were  some  other  movements  in  my  mind ;  but  perhaps  not  con- 
nected with  General  Emory,  unless  they  were  called  there  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  There  was  none  communicated  to  you,  whatever  might  have  been  in  your 
mind,  was  there  1 

A.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  none  commnnicated  1" 

Q.  No  other  movements  were  communicated  to  you,  whatever  may  have  been 
in  your  mind,  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  heard  of  movements  that  evening,  or  heard  of  appearances.  I  heard 
that  the  War  Department  was  lighted  up,  which  was  an  nnosual  matter. 

Q.  Yon  heard  that  the  War  Department  was  lighted  up  7 

A.  I  did.  I  do  not  know  that  I  alluded  to  that  to  President  Johnson ;  but 
that  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  I  heard  of  the  evening  before. 

Q.  Tlien  the  movement  was  the  call  of  the  officers  of  one  foment  to  meet 
Oeneral  Emory.     How  many  officers  did  you  hear  were  called  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  the  number  of  officers.  I  heard  that  General  Emozy*s 
son  and  his  orderlies,  one  or  two,  had  called  at  a  party,  requesting  that  any 
officers  belonginr  to  the  fifth  regiment,  and,  I  believe,  to  his  own,  should  repair 
forthwith  to  headquarters ;  which  was  thought  to  be  a  very  unusual  movement. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  for  your  thoughts  about  it. 

A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was. 

Q.  Those  officers  were  asked  to  come  to  headquarters.  That  was  all  yon  stated 
to  the  President  of  movements  of  troops  t 

A.  I  will  not  say  that  was  all. 

Q.  Is  it  all  that  you  remember  that  you  did  ? 

A.  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  I  stated  to  him  the  fact  of  the  lighting  up  of 
the  War  Department  that  night,  for  that  was  the  first  of  the  intrenchment 
there,  or  whether  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  company,  or  part  of  a 
company,  reported  to  me  as  being  seen  in  the 

Q.  Excuse  me;  I  am  only  asking  what  you  stated,  not  what  you  think  you 
did  not  state. 

A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  that 

Q.  And  I  am  asking  for  what  you  stated. 
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A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  to  tbe  President  that  the  W«r  Depart- 
nent  was  lighted  np  that  night. 

Q.  I  do  not  aak  you  for  what  yon  do  not  know  yon  stated,  bat  what  yoa 
know  yon  did  state  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yonr  qnestion  was,  whether  that  was  all  he  stated,  and  he  sajs 
h^cannot  say  whether  it  was  all  or  not. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  am  asking  if  it  was  all  he  stated,  and  I  am  asking 
not  for  what  he  did  not  state,  but  for  what  he  did. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  He  says  he  cannot  say  but  that  he  did. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  to  him  in  relation  to  General  Emory  and  what  I 
heard  in  regard  to  him.  Whether  I  alluded  to  the  other  facia  in  my  mind  I 
cannot  say  now. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well;  that  is  exactly  what  I  want;  bat  I  did 
not  want  to  get  at  what  the  facts  were.    The  22d  was  to  be  kept  as  a  holidaj  ? 

A.  It  is  a  half  holiday,  I  believe.  The  War  Department  closed  that  office ; 
but  I  suppose  that  is  in  violation  of  law.  The  law  is  that  the  depanmects 
shall  be  kept  open,  each  of  them,  every  day  of  the  jrear.  save  Sundays  aad  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  the  25th  of  December.  The  War  Department  has  some- 
times  

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  ask  you  for  yonr  legal  opiDion. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  giving  a  legal  opinion.    I  am  stating  ^eicts. 

Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbr.  You  say  it  is  in  violation  of  lliw.  I  suppose  that  ii  a 
l^al  opinion  1 

The  Witness.  You  can  read  the  law  And  see  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  you  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  kept  as  a  holiday? 

A.  We  did  not  keep  it  as  a  holiday,  as  we  keep  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
clerks  were  at  the  department  and  were  required  to  clear  their  desks  before  thej 
left. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  War  Department  f 

A.  I  understood — ^if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that— that  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  closed  on  that  day.  I  have  understood  it  was  closed  oit  other  daj?; 
but  the  Navy  Department  had  not  been  closed  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  do  not  wanfr  any  comparison  between  the  Navy  and  War  Department?. 
I  only  ask  the  fact  if  it  was  closed  on  that  day.  Did  you  inquire  whether  tb€ 
officers  were  called  together  to  notify  them  that  the  next  day  was  to  be  a  holi- 
day or  not  f 

A.  I  made  no  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  others,  but  communicated  to  tbe 
President  what  I  had  learned. 

Edgar  T.  Wrllbs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  ; 

Qnestion.  You  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  t 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  Navy  Department  t 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 

Q.,  (presenting  a  paper  to  the  witness.)  Please  look  at  this  paper  and  saj  if 
that  is  a  blank  form  of  navy  agent's  commiasions  as  used  in  the  aepartmenk  ? 
A.  It  is  the  blank  form  that  was  used. 
Q.  Before  the  civil  tenure  bill  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Evarts.  We  propose  to  oflFer  it  in  evidence. 

2^he  document  was  handed  to  Mr.  Manager  Butler.) 
r.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  have  no  objection  to  that.    Do  you  want  it  rea^! 
Mr.  Evarts.  No. 
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The  document  thiiB  pat  in  evidence  Is  as  foUovs : 

President  op  the  United  States  op  America  : 
To  all  wko  ahaU  see  these  presents^  greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that  leDOsinff  special  tnut  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  fidelitj,  and  abilities 

of ,  1  do,  by  and  with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States,  appoint  him  navy  agent  for  the . 

He  is  tneiefore  carefally  and  dilieently  to  discharge  the  daties  of  navy  agents  by  doing 
and  performing  all  m^ner  of  things  uereanto  appertaining ;  and  he  is  to  obserre  and  follow 
the  orders  and  directions  which  he  may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Secreta^  of  the  Navy. 

This  commission  to  oontinne  in  force  during  the  term  of  four  years  from  the . 

Given  nnder  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  -: —  dav  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

[l.  s.]    Lord  one  thousand  eight  h^dred  and ^  and  in  the year  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

By  the  President  :^ 

""^^  f 

Secretary  of  the  Navj/. 

Registered. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Friday,  the  2l8t  of  February,  that  y.onr  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  movement,  or  supposed  movement,  connected  with  military 
organization  here  t 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  was  that  1 
A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  five  o*clock. 
Q.  What  was  it,  and  how  was  it  brought  to  your  attention  ? 
A.  I  was  attending  a  small  reception,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  informed 

me 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Excuse  me.    You  need  not  state  what  the  lady  of  the 
house  said. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  lady's  statement,  but  only 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  as  nothing  but  the  truth  is  to 
be  iu  evidence  we  do  not  want  the  lady's  statement. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  came  to  his  notice  and  he  acted  upon  it.  That  is  the  truth 
to  be  proved. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  In  answer  to  that,  the  truth  is  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  case  of  impeachment,  by  putting  in  what 
the  lady  said  to  this  man.  No  matter  how  he  got  the  information ;  let  him  give 
the  information  he  gave  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Eyabts.  Very  well.  (To  the  witness.)  What  information  did  you  get, 
whether  it  was  from  a  lady  or  not,  I  do  not  care  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir ;  the  question  should  be,  what  information 
did  he  give  to  his  father  ? 

Mr.  ISvARTS.  I  want  to  prove  that  he  gave  the  same  that  he  got ;  thair  he  did 
Dot  make  it  up.  I  certainly  am  permitted  to  prove  what  occurred.  It  will  all 
be  over  in  three  minutes.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  you  gain  any  information 
concerning  it? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  had  better  come  in ;  I  will 
lot  object. 
Mr.  BvABTS.  It  is  utterly  immaterial. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  think  it  is.  * 

The  WiT.NBSS.  General  Emory  had  sent  his  orderlies  there  that  aftemooii 
-equesting  certain  officers  named  to  me  to  report  to  headquarters  immediately, 
.nd  that  after  that  General  Emoiy's  son.  Dr.  Tom.  Emory,  had  come  there* 
rith  the  request  that  any  officers  of  two  branches  of  the  service — ^I  do  not 

4-5  1  P 
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recall  what  two  branches,  cavalry  and  infaiitr|r  or  cavalry  and  artillerj — ehonld 
report  at  headquarters  immediately.    .  * 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hear  the  witness.  We  did  not  hear 
the  answer  to  the  last  question.  • 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Does  the  senator  desire  it  to  be  repeated? 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  witness.)  Be  so  good  as  to  repeat  it 

A.  That  General  Emory  had  sent  certain  orderlies  requesting  officen,  who 
were  named,  to  report  at  headquarters  without  delay,  and  had  also  sent  his  son, 
requesting  that  any  officers  of  two  branches  of  the  service*  cavalry  and  infantgr, 
or  cavalry  and  artillery,  should  report  at  headquarters  immediately. 

Q.  After  this,  did  you  communicate  this  to  your  father  t 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time! 

A^  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  7  o'clock. 

Q.  The  same  evening  ? 

A.  The  same  evening,  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  on  any  message'  to  the  President  concerning  this? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  By  your  father  ? 

A.  I  was  sent  by  him  over  to  the  President's. 

Q.  Did  you  go  7 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock ;  shortly  after  I  went  home. 

Q.  Was  it  on  an  occasion  of  any  engagement  of  the  President  f 

A.  The  President  was  engaged  at  dinner. 

Q.  Was  it  a  diplomatic  dinner  1 

A.  It  was  a  state  dinner.    I  do  not  remember  precisely  the  character  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  on  that  account. 

Q.  And  you  reported  to  your  father  ? 

A.  I  reported  to  him  that  I  did  not  see  him ;  ihat  there  was  nobody  at  the 
President's  Mansion  to  communicate  with. 

Q.  Was  anything  further  done  that  night  that  you  know  of  on  the  subject? 

A.  Nothing  further  that  I  know  of. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  we  have  in  attendance,  to  give 
their  evidence,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  and  we  o£fer  them  as  witnesses 
to  the  same  points  that  we  have  inquired  of  from  Mr.  Welles,  and  that  likre 
been  covered  oy  the  rulings  of  the  court.  If  objection  is  made  to  their  exam- 
ination, of  course  it  must  be  considered  as  covered  by  the  rulings  already  made. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  last  witness,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  him  recalled  for  a  moment. 

Edgar  T.  Wbllbs  recalled. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  allowable,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  witness  whether 
what  he  communicated  to  his  father  was  told  to  him  by  this  lady,  or  whether  it 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  officers  ? 

A.  It  was  told  to  me  by  this  lady. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  tender  the  witnesses  I  have  named  for  examination  a{K>n 
the  points  that  Mr.  Secretary  Welles  has  been  interrogated  conoeorning,  and  tlwt 
the  rulings  of  the  S«iate  have  covered.  If  the  objection  is  made,  it  most  be 
considered  as  covered  by  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Manager  BuTLBR.  We  object.    We  have  not  objected  that  Mr.  Welles 
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was  not  a  credible  witness,  but  only  that  the  testimonj  to  be  given  waf^  not 
proper. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  nnderstand  that. 

Albxandbr  W.  Bandall  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Evarts  : 

Question.  Mr.  Bandall,  you  are  Postmaster  General  t 

Answer.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  time  have  you  held  that  office  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  in  July,  1866 ;  I  have  held  it  from  that  time.. 

Q.  Before  that  time  had  yoq  been  in  th^  department ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity  1 

A.  I  had  been  from  the  fall,  of  1862.  I  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

Q.  Since  the  passage  of  the  civil- tennre  act,  have  cases  arisen  in  the  postal 
service  in  which  officers  came  in  qaestion  for  their  conduct  and  duty  in  the 
service? 

A.  They  have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Foster  Blodgett  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? 

A.  He  was  postmaster  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia. 

Q.  Was  there  any  suspension  of  Mr.  Blodgett  in  his  office  or  in  its  duties  t 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.*  That  suspension  must  have  been  evidenced  by  some 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  the  question  whether  there  was  one. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  If  it  was  in  writing  I  desire  it  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  expect  to  produce  il. 

The  Witness.  There  was. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  made  I 

A.  It  was  made  by  me. 

Q.  As  Postmaster  General  t 

A.  As  Postmaster  General. 

Q.  Had  the  President  anything  to  do  with  it  t 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  know  of  it  ? 

A.  Not  when  it  was  done,  nor  before  it. 

Q.,  (handing'some  papers  to  the  witness.)  Please  look  at  these  papers  and 
say  if  they  are  the  official  papers  of  that  act  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  certified  to  be  by  me  as  Postmaster  General. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Blodgett? 

A.  There  was  one ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  upon  that  complaint  thatr  your  action  was  taken  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  the  complaint  come  to  you,  and  of  what  fact  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  the  complaint  itself  state. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  in  what  form  it  came. 

Mr.  Manager.  Butlbr.  The  complaint  will  speak  for  itself.  This  fonQ  is  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Then  I  object  to  the  information  of  others. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  asked  in  what  form  the  complaint  came  to  him.  Is 
that  objected  to  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  objected  to;  whether  it  was  in 
-writing  or  verbal. 

The  WiTNBss.  It  came  in  writing  and  verbally,  both. 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  shall  have  the  writing,  I  auppose. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Yes,  sir.    (To  the  witness.)    And  on  the  complaint,  verballj 
and  in  writing,  this  action  was  taken  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  propose  to  put  in  evidence  these  papers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Let  me  see  them  first. 

After  an  examination  of  the  papers, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  the  indictment  referred  to  in  these 
papers  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  It  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Governor  Randall  has  it  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS,  (to  the  witness.)  Have  you  it  here  f 

The  V^'^iTNBSS.  I  do  not  think  a  copy  of  the  indictment  is  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Mr.  Evabts.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  obiect  to  these  papers,  becaoee,  very  carefolly, 
there  has  been  left  out  the  only  thing  that  is  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Evabts.  Whose  care  do  you  refer  tot 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  The  man  who  did  it. 

Mr.  EvART8.  Who  is  that  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  know.  This  Mr.  Blodgett  is  now  attempted 
to  be  affected  in  his  absence,  and  I  feel  a  little  bound  to  take  care  of  him, 
because,  being  called  as  a  witness  here,  he  must  be  dealt  justly  with.  -Tbe 
papers  they  now  offer  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  misconduct,  aod 
the  evidence  is  not  produced  here,  not  even  a  recital  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  wj 
it  is  unjust  to  put  in  Mr.  Bandall*s  recital  of  a  fact  that- happened  when  he  has 
in  his  department  the  fact  itself,  and  which  has  been,  by  somebody  to  me  unknown, 
carefully  kept  away  from  here. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  senators,  the  honorable  managers  chose, 
for  some  reason  and  ground  best  known  to  themselves,  to  offer  in  evidence  as  a 
part  of  this  incrimination  an  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
removal  of  Foster  Blodgett.    I  propose  to  show  what  that  act  was. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  object,  if  you  will  show  what  thai  act  wa?, 
and  not  keep  back  the  paper  which  is  the  inculpation  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Mr.  EVARTS.  I  am  not  inculpating  Mr.  Blodgett.  I  am  proving  what  the  act 
of  the  executive  o£Bcer  of  the  United  States  was  that  you  have  sought  to  pot  in 
evidence  by  oral  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  have  put  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Blodgett  was  removed 
upon  a  complaint  in  writing  of  misconduct,  and  you  keep  back  that  complaint 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Evabts.  And  yon  said  that  if  the  act  was  in  writing  it  must  be  proved 
by  the  letters,  and  I  agreed  to  it,  and  now  produce  them. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  You  do  not  produce  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Well,  we  will  not  wrangle  about  it.  I  offer  the  official  act  of 
the  department  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  And  I  object  that  it  is  not  fair  play  unlesa  you  bring 
in  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  learned  manager  treats  this  as  if  it  were  a  questioa  of 
impeaching  Mr.  Blodgett.  I  am  giving  in  evidence  the  act  of  the  execntire 
department  which  you  brought  in  testimony. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  proved  the  act  ourselves.  We  proved  that  thej 
removed  Blodgett.  Now,  then,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  that  over  agaloi  if 
they  are  going  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  Evarts.  You  made  it  inculpation,  and  we  want  to  prove  what  the  act  vas. 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Then  produce  the  whole  thing  oa  which  it  ws& 
grounded. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  What  la  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Gbimbs.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  EvARTS.  If  yoa  want  the  indictment  produced  it  .may  certainly  he  pro- 
dneed ;  bat  the  fact  that  it  is  not  here  is  no  legal  objection  to  these  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  paper  produced  I 

The  Ghibp.  Justice.  The  counsel  for  the  President  will  state  what  they 
propose  to  prove  in  writing, 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  offer  in  evidence  the  order  and  letters  handed  to  the  clerk, 
and  desire,  that  they  may  be  read. 

The  Gbibp  Justice.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  the  order  and  letters 
are ;  otherwise  the  court  will  be  unable  to  judge  of  their  admissibility. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  testimony  of  Governor  Randall  has  described  them  as  the 
official  action  of  the  department  I  offer  in  evidence  the  official  action  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  accomplishing  the  removal  of  Foster  filodgett,  which 
removal  was  put  in  evidence  by  the  managers. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  counsel  will  please  reduce  their  offer  to  writing. 

Mr;  Shbbman.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  letters 
to  know  upon  what  we  are  called  to  vote. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Senate  undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  order  the 
letters  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  are  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  evidence,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  offered  ^m  the  papers  themselves. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  usual  mode  of  proposing  to  prove  is  by  stating 
the  nature  of  the  proof  proposed  to  be  offered,  and  then,  upon  an  objection,  the 
Senate  decides  whether  proof  of  that  description  can  be  introduced.  ^  It  is  not 
usnal  to  read  the  proof  itself.  Undoubtedly  it  is  competent  for  the  Senate  to 
order  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  counsel  will  state  the  matter  so  that  we  can  act  upon 
it  without  taking  time  in  reading  the  papers,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  offer  to  prove  of  the  counsel  &r  the  respondent  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Ghibf  Justicb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  prove  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President. 

The  Secretary  .read  as  follows  : 

We  offer  in  evidAoee  tbe  offidal  action  of  tbe  Poet  Office  Department  in  the  removal  of  Mr< 
Blodgett,  which  removal  wae  pat  in  evidence  by  oral  teetimonj  by  tbe  managers. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  We  will  not  object  further.  We  think  we  can  get  in 
the  indictment  somehow. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  objection  is  withdrawn.     * 

Mr.  EvARTS.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  papers  in  their  order. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  clerk  will  read  the  papers  offered  by  the  counsel. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  papers,  as  follows : 

A. 
^  Post  Office  Department,  January  3, 1868. 

It  i^pearing  from  an  exemplified  copy  of  tbe  bill  of  indictment  now  on  file  in  this  depart- 
ment against  Foster  Blodgett,  postmaster  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  that  he  has  been  indicted  in 
the  United  States  district  court  tor  tbe  southern  district  of  Georgia  for  perjury:  It  is 

Ordered,  That  said  Foster  Blodgett  be  suspended  from  tbe  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  aforesaid ;  and  that  George  W.  Summers  be  designated  as  special  agent  of  this 
department  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  thereat  and  disdoarge  all  its  dutiee  until  further 
action  shall  be  had  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL,  Po8ima$Ur  Otmeral. 


Post  Office  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  17,  1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  A,  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  order  on  file 
in  this  department. 
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In  witness  whereof,  t  have  hereunto  sefc  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Oic« 
Department  to  be  affixed,  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washin^n,  Distrid  ot 
Colutnbia,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL, 

PoMtmatUr  Geacrd. 


B. 

The  Post  Office  Department 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

Know  ye,  that  Foster  Blodeett  having  been  suspended  from  the  office  of  postmaster  st 
Augusta,  Georgia,  under  a  bill  of  indictment  for  perjury,  George  W.  Summers  is  brrebr 
designated  a  spodal  agent  of  this  department  to  take  char^  of  the  post  office  and  poi^lic 
property  thereat,  and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  aforesaid  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  department  at  Washington  this  3d  dajof  Ju- 
nary,  A.  D.  1868. 

[L,  8.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL, 

Fottituuier  Gtiurd, 

Post  Office  Department, 

fVagkin^n,  D.  C. ,  Afnl  17,  \m 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  B,  is  a  true  copy  of  an  original  commissicc 
on  record  in  this  department. 

In  witneiss  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Ofice 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Disokt  of 
Columbia,  the  day  ieuid  year  first  above  written. 

[L.  8.]  ALEXANDER  W.  RANDALL, 

FmlbmAAer  Geweral. 


C. 

Post  Office  DsPATRiCBirr. 

Appointment  Qfiee,  Januarg  3,  lifSii 

Sir  :  Enclosed  please  find  blank  oath  and  bond  to  be  ezecated  by  youiBelf  andsoietkiH 
special  agent  of  tnis  department  to  take  charge  of  the  post  office  at  Angusta,  Kidiaida4 
county,  Georgia.  So  soon  as  the  same  shall  nave  been  executed  and  pUced  in  the  bH 
addressed  to  this  department,  you  will  then  exhibit  the  enclosed  commission  to  Foster  B!«^- 
gett,  or  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  post  office  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  take  possession  of  li? 

Sublic  property  thereafter,  and  enter  on  the  full  discharge  of  all  the  duties  thereof,  as  reqaanl 
y  the  postal  laws  and  regulations. 
You  will  continue  to  conduct  the  office  in  the  same  manner  as  though  you  were  postnu^is 
mntil  the  President  and  Senate  shall  have  taken  further  action  in  the  prenoiaes. 
Tour  salaxy  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $1,600  a  year,  with  $3  per  diem  for  Babaistenca. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ST.  JOHN  B.  L.  8KIKNER, 

First  Assietant  Fosimaster  Gmenl. 
George  W.  Summers,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Post  Office  Department. 

fVaskiwgton,  April  17, 1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing,  marked  0,  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  on  record  in  ^^ 
department.  . 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  0£k 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  IHioict  <i. 
Columbia,  the  day  and  year  fii^st  above  written. 

[L.  S.]  ALEX.  W.  RANDALL,  Fowtmasttr  GtatrdL 


D. 

Post  Office  Depabtmest, 
Apppointment  OffieCj  Jamuarff  3. 1:^> 

Sir:  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  indictment  found  against  you  in  the  United  States  district  o^> 
for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia,  for  perjury,  has  been  placed  on  file  in  this  depsrutfc^ 
and  in  consequence  thereof  the  Postmaster  General  has  made  an  order  suspending  too  r^ 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Augusta,  Geoi^a,  and  designated  George  W.  Summers  S6 1^^ 
agent  of  this  department,  to  take  charge  of  the  aforesaid  post  office  and  all  the  public  f^^ 
erty  thereat. 

You  are,  therefore,  required  to  deliver  to  said  George  W.  Summers  the  mail  key  sB«i  ^ 
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the  public  propertj  in  your  possession,  upon  the  exhibition  of  lus  commission  and  demand 
for  tne  mau  key  and  property  afore^d ;  take  from  him  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same ; 
retain  one  and  forwara  the  oth<#  to  this  department  , 

Yeiy  respectfhlly,  yoniB,  &Jt.^ 

ST.  JOHN  B.  L.  SKINNER, 
Fir9i  At9i$taMt  Po$imaster  GenenU. 
Foster  Blodobtt,  Esq.,  AugUMta,  Georgia, 

Post  Oppice  DEPARTitENT, 

WaskiMgtam,  Apnl  17,  1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foreg^g,  marked  D,  is  a  tme  copy  of  a  letter  on  record  in  this 
department. 

In  witness  whereof  I  haye  hereunto  set  mj  band  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  be  affixed  at  the  General  Post  Office,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  day  and  the  year  first  aboye  mentioned. 

[L.  S.1  ALEX.  W  RANDALL.  PostmasUr  General. 

Gross-examined  by  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Is  the  post  office  in  Aogosta  one  that  is  within  the  appointment  of  the 
President  under  the  law  T 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Blodgett  appointed  by  the  President  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  that. 

Q.  Some  time  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  time  ago ;  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Q.  Under  what*law  did  you,  as  Postmaster  General»  suspend  him  t 

A.  Under  the  law  of  necessity. 

Q.  Any  other  t 

A.  Under  the  law  authorizing  me  to  put  special  agents  in  charge  of  offices 
where  I  was  satisfied  that  injustice  was  being  done  by  the  postmaster,  and 
under  the  practice  of  the  department. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  as  to  the  law.  We  will  come  to  the  practice  by  and 
by.     Cannot  you  tell  us  whereabouts  that  law  will  be  found  t 

A.  No,  sir.;  not  withoot  referring  to  my  notes. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  i*efer  to  your  notes.  Of  course  I  do  not  m^an  that  unwritten 
law — ^the  law  of  necessity  7 

A.  No.  It  was  a  Question  whether  I  would  close  up  the  office,  or  appoint  a 
special  agent.  [Holding  a  letter  in  his  hand.]  I  have  there,  in  a  letter  I 
wrote 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  your  letters.  I  am  asking  you  to  refer  me  to  the  law 
under  which  you  did  it,  if  you  can  ? 

A.  I  can  make  no  further  reference  than  I  did  to  that  law,  except  'my 
authority  to  appoint  special  agents. 

Q.  What  statute  did  you  do  this  under? 

a1  Appoint  the  special  agent  7 

Q.  What  statute  did  you  do  this  act  under  7  What  statute  do  you  justify 
yourself  by  I 

A.  I  do  not  justify  myself  under  any  particular  statute. 

Q.  What  general  statute  7 

A.  No  general  statute. 

Q.  Then  under  no  statute  whatever,  either  particular  or  general,  do  you  jus- 
tify yourself.  Now,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  took  place  on  the  3d  of 
January  1 

A.  The  fore  part  of  January. 

Q.  The  paper  is  dated  the  3d.  , 

A.  The  fore  part  of  January.  * 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  date  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Manager  7 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlrr.  They  are  all  dated  the  3d  of  Jannarj,  1868.    (To 
the  witness.)    Now,  sir,  have  70a  ever  communicate^  thb  case,  to  the  President! 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  some  time  after  it  was  done. 

Q.  About  how  long  1 

A.  Perhaps  a  week. 

Q.  Morel 

A.  1  do  not  remember  about  that ;  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  jou  take  any  advice  of  the  President*  or  consent,  or  order,  brfore  yon 
made  this  removal  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

xl.  Was  the  verbal  complaint  the  same  or  different  from  the  written  comphumt 
against  Foster  Blodgett  ? 

A.  It  was  the  same.     It  was  the  statement  that  he  had  been  indicted  by  the 
district  attorney. 

Q    The  statement  that  he  had  been  indicted  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  other  complaint  t 

A.  And  a  copy  of  the  indictment. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  complaint  than  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  there  was  any  other  or  not. 

Q.  Who  made  the  complaint  to  you  t 

A.  The  district  attorney  of  that  district  stated  to  me  the  fact  that  an  indkl- 
ment  had  been  found  against  him.  * 

Q.  Did  he  state  it  to  you  in  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  to  forward  yon  a  copy  % 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  so  ? 

A.  He  did,  or  somebody  did. 

Q.  Somebody  did.    Do  you  know  who  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  did.  » 

.Q*  Did  von  prepare  these  papers  here  ? 

A.  I  ordered  them  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  Yon  ordered  all  the  papers  to  be  prepared  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  is  not  a  copy  of  the  indictment  here,  then  1 

A.  It  Was  not  inquired  for,  and  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  inquired  for,  who  made  the  inquiry  for  the  papers  ? 

A.  One  of  the  attorneys  asked  me  about  the  case. 

Q.  One  of  the  counsel  asked  you  about  the  case,  the  papers  I  am  talking 
about  now  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  condition  of  the  case,  what  the  testinioBy  of 
Mr.  Blodgett  meant,  and  I  told  him,  and  told  him  I  could  furnish  all  the  ordera 
that  were  made  in  the  case ;  and  I  did  so.    - 

Q.  Then  you  volunteered  to  furnish  him  the  orders  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  indictment  1 

A.'  I  cannot  tell  about  that.  ^  I  did  not  think  anything  about  it.  I  would  hvpc 
furnished  it  to  you  if  you  had  asked  me  for  it.    You  did  not  ask  me  for  any  et^no. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  had  you  any  other  complaint  against  Foster  Blodgett  except 
the  fact  that  he  was  indicted  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  now.    • 

Q.  Have  you  any  inclination  of  your  mind,  anything  in  your  mind,  in  asj 
way,  of  anytibing  else  brought  against  him  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  now.    I  do  not  remember  anything  else.    There  may 
be  something  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remembrance  of  acting  upon  any  other,  which  yon  haVe 
forgotten  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  anything  now.     The  papers  are  quite  voliiminoiiB,  and 
there  may  be  something  else  in  them.    I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  yon  act  upon  any  other  than  this  t 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  was  not  that  an  indictment  brought  by  the  grand  jury  of  that 
coiinty  against  him  for  taking  the  test-oath  V 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Was  it  for  anything  else  except  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  sworn 
falsely  when  he  swore  the  test-oath  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  It  was  taking  the  test-oath  as  %n  officer  of  the  United  S.tatel  that  he  had 
not  been  in  the  rebellion  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  removed  him  for  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  remove  him. 

Q.  Yon  suspended  him  for  that  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  notice  of  the  suspension  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  you  were  going  to  do  it  7 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  sent  him  the  notice  you  see 
there,  or  directed  it  to  be  sent 

Q.  Yon  sent  a  notice  suspending  him  ? 

A.  I  directed  notice  to  be  sent  to  him  that  he  was  suspended,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  papers. 

Q.  That  was  the  order  of  suspension  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  any  means  of  defending  himself,  or  showing  what 
had  hapnened  to  him,  or  how  it  came  on  ? 

A.    ^o,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  suspended  him  at  once  t 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  yopr  books  that  he  htid  not  properly  admiuis- 
tered  this  office  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Certainly  none  upon  which  yon  acted  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  And  a  competent  officer,  acting  properly,  because  somebody  found  an 
indictment  against  him  for  taking  the  tcst-oalh,  swearing  he  was  a  Union  man, 
you  suspended,  without  any  hearing  or  trial  at  all  1 

A.  I  do  not  swear  to  any  such  statement  as  that.  Part  of  it  is  incorrect.  If 
you  will  ask  me  to  state  what  there  is  about  this  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it 

Q.  I  will  ask  this  question,  and  you  will  answer  it 

A.  The  Witness.  Ask  your  questions  and  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.  I  will  put  this  question :  Did  you  not  suspend  this  officer,  without  inves- 
tigation or  trial,  upon  the  simple  fact  of  an  indictment  being  found  against  him 
for  having  taken  the  test-oath  to  qualify  him  for  that  office,  against  whom  no 
other  complaint  stood  in  your  office  7 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  complaint  now,  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q.  And  therefore,  if  you  answer  upon  what  you  know,  you  will  have  to 
answer  yes ;  voa  did  suspend  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  suspend  him ;  and  if  he  had  been  convicted  I  should  have  asked 
to  have  him  removed. 
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Q.  This  case  has  been  pending  since  the  3d  of  January  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  commnnicated  bj  the  President  to  the  Senate  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  he  direct  you  so  to  do  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suspend  him  under  the  civil-tenure  acti 

A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  took  no  notice  of  that  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  notice  of  it.    That  was  the  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  jm 
will  allow  me. 

Q.  You  took  no  notice  of  it  to  act  under  it  t 

A.  I  could  not  act  under  it. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds  of  men  have  /ou  appointed  who  could  not  t^e  the 
test-oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any — ^none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  men  appointed  to  office  who  have  do: 
taken  the  test-oath  % 

The  Witness.  As  postmasters?  * 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Yes,  sir. 
•  The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  one — ^never  one  with  my  eonseat 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  your  last  answer  ? 

The  Witness.  I  say  there  never  has  been  such  an  appointment  with  mj 
consent. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butler  : 

Q.  Did  you  learn  who  were  the  prosecutors  under  this  indictment  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  % 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  rebels  or  Union  men  t 

A.^  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  whether  it  was  a  prosecution  by  rebels  down  there  agibfi 
Mr.  Blodgett? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  not  my  business.    I  simply  inquired  as  to   the  fact  e^ 
his  being  indicted  for  peijnry  in  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler^  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  me  with  a  eopj 
of  that  indictment,  duly  certified  ? 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so,  certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  And  of  any  other  complaint  yon  can  find  agaifis; 
Foster  Blodgett  before  this  trial  commenced  %  ' 

The  Witness.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  should  prefer  to  have  it  fnn^ished  to  the  court,  and  it  cc 
be  directed  to  be  put  into  the  case.     I  suppose  that  will  answer  the  pnrpode. 
.    Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  do  not  know  that  until  I  see  it.     If  you  had  wank^l 
it  very  much  you  could  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  a  mere  inadvertence. 

The  Witness.  I  presume  tliey  did  not  think  of  it,  for  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  a  mere  inadvertence  that  it  was  not  produced. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wish  it  now  produced.     (To  the  witness.)     Will  you  fazKsi 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  that  indictment  T 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Furnishing.it  to  the  Secretary  withoat  my  se^i^  ■' 
will  not  put  it  into  the  case.     If  you  desire  it  to  be  furnished  to  him,  very  r~  ^' 
but  I  object  to  anything  being  put  on  the  files  without  my  seeing  it ;  aadlft 
want  the  witness  after  that. 
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Mr.  EvARTS.  If  it  18  objected  to  as  evidence,  perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  produce  it.     The  only  object  of  having  it  here  is  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall  object  to  it  or  not  until 
I  see  it. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  That  will  be  a  private  matter,  .then,  between  you  and  Oovemor 
Bandall. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  shall  want  the  Postmaster  General  with  it.  I 
shall  want  to  ask  him  some  more  questions  after!  get  it 

Mr.  EvABTS.  You  can  do  so. 

_  _  _  _  « 

The  Witness.  There  is  another  similar  case  in  which  I  suspended  a  man 
last  week. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Never  mind  about  the  other  case.  I  do  not  care  about 
what  jou  have  done  since. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  you  mi^t  want  that. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Evarts  :   . 

I  understanfl  your  judgment  as  Postmaster  Greneral  was  that  this  suspension 
should  be  made  7 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  occurred  not  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  durine  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  under  the  civil-tenore  act  t 

A.  Not  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Evabts.  It  would  not  be  a  suspension  under  the  civil-tenure  act. 

Mr.  Manager  Williams.  It  was  during  the  recess. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  It  was  not  in  the  recess,  and  the  civil-tenure  act  does  not  apply 
to  the  case.  (To  the  witness.)  Now.  sir,  this  oath,  for  perjury  in  taking  which 
he  was  indicteid,  as  you  were  informed  by  the  indictment,  was  in  taking  the  oath 
to  this  office  that  he  held  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  object  to  what  was  done  as  to  the  indictment  untO 
that  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Evabts.  I  said  as  you  stated.  You  asked  him  the  question  whether  the 
indictment  was  not  for  taking  a  false  oath.  I  ask  him  if  that  false  oath  was  not 
in  qualifying  for  this  office  which  he  held  1 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  which  you  suspended  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Evabts.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  all  until  you  bring  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Shbbman.  I  desire  to  submit,  if  the  Senate  think  the  question  admissi- 
ble, this  question  to  this  witness,  or  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  that  may 
be  called.  It  may  be  contravened  by  the  decbion  already  made,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  question  decided  by  the  Senate. 

The  Ghibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the 
senator  finm  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

State  if,  alter  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  the  date  of  the  paassffe  of  the  tenure-of-office  act, 
the  'question  whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  were  included  within 
the  proTisions  of  that  act  came  before  the  cabinet  for  discussion ;  and  if  so,  what  opinion 
was  given  on  this  question  by  members  of  Ihe  cabinet  to  the  President  f 

Mr.  Manager  Binquam.  We  desiris  to  object  to  that  on  the  ground  of  its  incom- 
petency, and  that  we  deem  it  directly  within  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  twice  or 
three  times  made  this  day. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  The  very  same  question  was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  The  very  same  question. 
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Mr.  Shermaiv.  I  shoald  like  to  have  the  question  taken  by  the  Senate  upon 
that  bj  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  raise  a  question  of  order  upon  that  question  of  the  senator, 
that  it  has  been  once  decided  by  the  Senate. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  has  no  doubt  that  the  c^estion  mftj 
be  properly  put  to  the  witness.  Whether  it  shall  be  answered  is  a  question  for 
the  Senate  to  judge. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  should  like,  before  that  question  is  put,  to  have  the 
question  which  was  decided  by  the  Senate  to-day,  the  third  question  I  think  it 
is,  read  from  the  minutes.     It  was  an  offer  covering  exactly  the  same  ground. 

The  Chief  Justice,  The  offer  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  I  can  tell  in  a  word  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  ^ 

Mr.  C0NNB8S  and  others.  I  object. 
'   Mr.  CoNKLtNG.  Let  us  hear  that  offer  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  pro^e,  the  reading 
of  which  is  requested  by  Mr.  Manager  Butler.  , 

•The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

We  offer  to  prove  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  which  Stanton  was  present,  held 
while  the  tenure 'Of-civil  office  bill  was  before  the  President  for  approval,  the  advice  of  th« 
cabinet  in  regard  to  the  same  was  asked  hj  the  President,  and  given  by  the  cabinet,  bxhI 
thereupon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  other  Secretaries  .who  had  received  their 
appointments  from  Mr.  Lincoln  were  within  the  restrictions  upon  the  Presidents  power  of 
removal  from  office  created  by  said  act,  was  considered  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  the 
Secretaries  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were  not  within  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  ask  that  the  question  propounded  by  the  senator  firom  Ohio 
shall  now  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  question,  as  follows : 

State  if,  after  the  Sd  of  March,  1867,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  tenure-of-offiioe  act,  the 
question  whether  the  Secretaries  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  were  included  within  th« 
provisions  of  that  act  came  before  the  cabinet  for  discussion ;  and  A.£  so,  what  opinion  was 
given  on  this  question  by  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  President? 

Mr.  FBRRy.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered ;  and  being  taken,  resulted — ^yeas  20,  naya 
26  ;  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 
Grimes,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saalsbury,  Shar- 
man,  Trumbull.  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey — ^20. 

Nays — Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattel),  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklinj^,  Conaess,  Corbelt,  CrseiB, 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mer- 
rill of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tiptoo, 
V^illiams,  Wilson,  and  Yates~26. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Drake,  Henderson,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  Sprag^ne,  Smmiflr,  and 
Wade— 8. 

So  the  question  was  not  admitted. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  the  counsel  for  the  President 
are  now  able  to  state  that  the  evidence  on  his  part  is  now  closed,  as  they  under- 
stand their  duty  in  the  matter.  The  conduct  of  the  proofs,  however,  has  been 
mainlj  intrusted  to  Mr.  Stanbery,  both  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  and  for  some 
particular  reasons  in  reference  to  his  previous  knowledge  concerning  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  controversy  and  the  matters  to  be  given  in  evidence  which  belonged 
to  his  official  fomiliarity  with  them.  Mr.  Stanbery's  health,  we  are  sorrj  to  say, 
is  still  such  as  to  have  precluded  anything  }ike  a  serious  conforenoe  with  them 
since  he  was  taken  ill.  We  submit  it,  therefore,  to  the  Senate  that*  npon  rach 
consideration,  it  is  possible  some  other  proof  maj  need  to  be  offered.  We  do 
not  at  present  expect  that  it  will  be  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  ask  the  managers  if  thej  have  any  proof 
to  offer  to-day  ? 
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Mr.  Manager  Bdtlbb.  Not  till  tbe  otbeir  side  get  through. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  move,  then,  that  the  court  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  EvAHTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  we  have  made  this  announcmnent.  We 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  through.  I  have  only  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Stanbery,  it  may  be  possible  that  some  further  evidence  may  need  to  be  offered, 
which  we  do  not  at  all  expect. 

Mr.  Manager  Bui;i.e&.  When  you  are  entirely  through  we  will  commence. 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  The  senator  from  Maryland  moves  that  the  Senate^ 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Monday  at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned. 


Monday,  April  20, 1868. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  took  the  chair. 

The  usual  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  Sergeant at-arms, 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  except  Mr.  Stanbery,  appeared  and 
took  the  seats  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  preceded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Washbume,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk,  appeared  and  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  journal  of  Saturday's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  journal  of  the  Senate  sitting  on  l^tnr- 
day  last  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment ;  but  before  concluding  was  inter- 
rupted by 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  that  the  further  reading  of  the  journal  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  Qentlemen  of  counsel  for  the 
President,  do  you  propose  to  put  in  any  further  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  Mr.  Chief  Justice ;  we  consider  that  we  have  closed  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 

The  Chibf  Justice.  Do  the  honorable  •managers  propose  to  put  in  any 
rebutting  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  we  are  advised  at  present,  Mr.  President  and 
Senators,  we  may  desire,  in  case  one  or  two  witnesses  subpoenaed  early  in  this 
trial  should  appear,  to  call  them.  I  will  desire,  however,  to  consult  my  asso- 
ciates, two  of  whom  are  absent  and  who  are  expected  within  a  few  minutes  at 
the  table,  in  regard  to  any  further  statement  about  it 

The  Chibf  Justicb.  In  case  the  honorable  managers  desire  to  put  in  further 
evidence  after  the  adjournment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  of  the 
Senate ;  at  least  it  would  be  proper  to  obtain  such  order  before  the  argument 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  that  I  desire  to  consult  my  associates  further  about  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  So  far  as  the  order  is  concerned,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  upon  the  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  it  would  be  competent  for  us  without  further  order,  if  these  wit- 
nesses should  appear,  to  introduce  them  upon  the  stand,  because  the  Senate  will 
recollect,  although  I  have  not  referred  myself  to  the  journal  of  proceedingssince, 
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it  was  Btated  by  my  associate  manager,  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senatet 
that  we  considered  our  case  closed,  reserving  our  right  to  call  rebutting  testi- 
mony or  to  offer  some  documentary  testimony  that  might  have  escaped  our  notice. 
Some  such  statement,  I  believe,  was  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  correctly  the  honorable  manager. 
I  rise  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  managers  desire  to  have 
the  privilege  of  offering  evidence  after  the  argument  begins  1 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  Not  as  at  present  advised,  although  on  that  subject, 
as  doubtless  is  known  to  honorable  senators,  in  proceedings  of  this  sort,  (though 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  happened  in  this  country ;  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  did,  however,  in  the  case  of  Justice  Chase,)  such  orders  have  been  made 
after  the  final  argument  has  been  opened.  I  am  not  advised,  however,  that  the 
managers  have  any  desire  of  that  sort.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  simply  by  ^e 
Senate  that  there  are  one  or  two  witnesses  who  were  deemed  important  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  who  were  early  subpoenaed  to  attend  this  trial,  and  neither 
of  whom  we  have  been  able  yet  to  see,  although  we  are  advised  that  they  have 
been  in  the  capital  for  the  last  48  hours,  or  24  hours  at  least. 

Mr.  Yatbs.  I  do  not  still  understand — I  could  not  hear  the  manager — whether 
he  proposes  to  introduce  evidence  after  the  examination  is  closed  and  after  the 
argument  begins. 

Mr.  Manager  Bingham.  As  at  present  advised,  we  have  no  purpose  of  the 
sort.  I  only  made  the  remark  I  did  in  response  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  do  not  know  what  may  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  trial, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  concluded  by  any  statement  I  have  made  here  touching 
the  rights  of  the  people  under  the  usage  and  practice  in  proceedings  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  practice  in  the  United  States. 

After  a  pause, 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  the  Journal  of  Congress 
of  1774-'75,  of  the  first  Congress,  pages  121, 122,  which  is  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draught  a  commission  to  the  General,  George  Washin^on, 

who  had  just  been  theretofore  appointed : 

Saturday,  Jmu  17,  1775. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draught  a  commissioD  to  the  General  reported  the  same,  which, 
being  read  by  paragraphs  and  debated,  was  agreed  to  as  follows : 

IN  CONflRESS. 

The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Baj,  Rhode  • 
Island,  Conuecticat,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 'Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  New  Caatl«, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolma, 

To  George  Washington,  Esq. : 

We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  jonr  patriotism,  valor,  conduct,  and  fidelity, 
do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  General  and  Comma&d«r-in-chief  oi 
the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  oi  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to  be  hused  by  them, 
and  of  all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  service  and  join  the  said  army  for  the 
defence  of  American  liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof.  And  yon  are 
hereby  vested  with  full  pcTwer  and  authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  wet- 
fare  of  the  service. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  command 
to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  dutiea. 

And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the  good  tnut  lepoacd  in 
7011,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the  saldic0 
be  duly  exercised  and  provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries. 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  every  respect  by  the  rules  and  disciplioe  of  wars, 
(as  herewith  ^ven  you,)  and  punctually  to  observe  and ^  follow  such  orders  and  directions; 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  theae  Unifted  C«^ 
nies  or  committee  of  Congress. 

This  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congress. 

By  order  of  the  Congress. 

The  point  to  which  I  offer  this  is  that  this  is  tbe  only  form  of  commiasion 
ever  prescribed  hj  law  in  this  country  to  a  military  officer,  and  ia  draughting 
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commisBiODB  under  the  Constitution  of  the  XTnited  States  '*  the  pleasure  of  the 
President"  was  inserted  instead  of  *<  the  pleasure  of  Congress." 

The  Chirf  Justice.  Is  there  any  objection  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Evarts.  No  objection. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  now  offer,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  a  letter  from 
the  Treasur}'  Department  in  answer  to  what  has  been  put  in  as  the  pra«*tice  of 
the  government  to  appoint  officers  during  the  recess.  [  The  letter  was  handed 
to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent.]  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  letters  which  were 
not  brought  to  your  attention  in  the  schedules  which  you  allowed  to  come  in. 
Only  so  much  of  the  practice,  as  I  charge,  as  would  make  on  one  side  was  put  in. 

[The  letter  was  returned  to  the  manager.] 

Mr.  Evarts.  The  letter  we  do  not  consider  as  apnlicable  to  anv  point  that  we 
have  made,  either  in  argument  or  in  evidence ;  nor  do  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  an  opinion  of  the 
then  existing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  simply  an  immaterial  piece  of 
evidence ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  occupy  time  in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  ask  whether  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  have  stated  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  You  do  not. 

Mr.  Evarts.  No.    I  have  stated  what  it  applied  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Very  well.    I  will  read  the  letter : 

Treasury  Department,  AuguH  23, 1855. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  recoxnmendinsWilliam  Irving  Crandall  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Burreyor  of  the  costdms  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  received.    The  office  not 
having  been  filled  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  it  must  necessarily  remain  vacant 
until  Its  next  session,  when  your  recommendation  of  Mr.  Crandall  will  receive  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi^tfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE, 

SecTttarji  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Smith,  Charltston,  South  Carolina. 

• 

After  a  paoBe, 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  If  the  President  will  grant  me  a  moment  Mr.  Randall 
did  not  hring  the  papers  which  I  called  for  to  me  until  since  we  have  come  into 
the  Senate,  and  I  want  to  examine  them  to  see  what  I  will  and  what  I  will  not 
offer.  [After  an  examination  of  the  papers.]  Mr.  Randall,  you  will  take  the 
stand. 

ALBXANnBR  W.  Randall  examined. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Question.  Had  jou  any  copy  of  the  indictment  against  Foster  Blodgett  on  file 
in  your  office  ? 

Answer.  What  purported  to  be. 

Q.  When  was  it  made  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  suppose  about  the  time  the  original  copy  was 
filed  there. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  it  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

A.  It  is  in  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  copies  here  f 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  there  is  a  copy  there  before  you. 

Q.  A  copy  from  where  ? 

A.  From  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  produce  the  copy  from  your  office,  as  I  asked  you  7 

A.  Because  that  would  not  prove  anything ;  I  could  not  certify  that  it  was  a 
copy  without  having  the  original. 
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Q.  Hare  yon  produced  th^  original  ? 

A.  I  understand  it  18  here.  The  reason  I  did  not  produce  it  was,  I  under- 
stood it  was  here. 

Q.  Where  1 

A.  Before  some  committee.  It  was  sent  up  here  with  the  case.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  McGulloch  there  explains  that. 

Q.  The  letter  of  Mr.  McGulloch  explains  about  Mr.  Hopkins's  case,  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  put  in ;  but  I  mean  now  to  deal  with  Mr.  Blodgett's  case. 

A.  You  win  find  the  copy  of  two  indictments  fastened  together  in  the  origi- 
nal as  they  are  there,  and  I  understand  they  are  here.  That  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  bring  that,  for  I  could  not,  without  the  original,  certify  that  it  was  a 
copy. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  copy  from  the  Treasury  Department  this  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  produce  here,  but  do  not  from  your  own  office  1 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  produce  that  because  I  could  not  certify  without  having 
the  original  that  it  was  a  true  copy ;  and,  understanding  the  others  were  here  in  Uie 
Senate,  I  did  not  bring  it. 

Q.  But  you  brought  this  copy  t 

A.  I  had  forgotten  how  the  case  came  here. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr,  (to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent)  Gentlemen,  I  will 
detach  these,  or  only  put  in  one  papier,  just  as  you  please. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Of  course,  we  understand. 

Mr.  Manager  BitTLBB.  I  do  not  care  to  go  through  detaching  the  copy  in  this 
one  case. 

Mr.  EvABTS.  It  is  Mr.  Blodgett's  indictment  i 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  Yes,  sir.  I  now  offer  simply  the  indictment  in  Blod- 
gett's  case,  which  I  will  read,  without  detaching  it  from  the  other  paper: 

United  States  of  America,  soathern  district  of  Georgia.    District  court  of  the  United  SUtes 

for  the'sonthern  district  of  Qeor^a. 

November  Term,  1867,  A  D. 

The  grand  jurors  of  the  United  States,  chosen,  selected,  and  sworn,  in  and  for  the  aoatliern 
district  of  Georgia,  beiug  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  southern  district  of  Greorgia,  and 
being  charged  to  inqnire  for  the  United.  States  and  for  the  body  of  the  said  district,  apon  their 
oaths. 

Present:  that  heretofore,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  27th  day  of  Jnlj,  in  the  rear  of  oar  Lord 
1866,  one  Foster  Blodgett,  of  the  city  of  Augusta  and  coantj'of  Richmood,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  in  the  southern  district  of  Georgia  aforesaid,  was  appointed  by  the  Presideat  of 
the  United  States  to  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster  at  Angosta  afores^d,  the  said  office, 
that  is  to  say,  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster,  being  an  office  of  profit  under  the  ffOTemment 
of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  in  tne  civil  department  of  the  public  senrioe,  ana  that  after 
said  appointment  and  before  entering  npon  the  dnties  of  the  said  office, ,  and  before  lie>  the 
said  Foster  Blodgett,  was  entitled  to  any  salary  or  other  emoluments  arising  from  the  said 
office,  to  wit,  the  office  of  deputy  postmaster  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Fost^  BMgett,  was  then 
and  there  required  by  law  to  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  said  oath 
being  by  law  made  material  and  necessary  to  be  taken  and  snbscril»ed  by  him,  the  said 
Foster  Blodgett,  before  entering  npon  the  duties  of  the  office  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  office  of 
deputy  postmaster  at  Augusta  aforesaid;  and  being  so  required  by  law,  he,  the  said  Foster 
Blodgett,  came  in  his  own  proper  person  before  David  S.  Roath,  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
ordinary  for  the  county  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  within  the  district  afoie- 
said,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  on  the  5th  aay  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1866,  at  Augusta  aforesaid,  within  the  county.  State,  and  district  aforesaid,  and 
then  and  there  was  duiv  sworn  and  took  his  corporal  oath  before  the  said  David  8.  Roath,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary  for  the  county  of  Kchmond,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  district 
aforesaid,  he,  the  said  David  S.  Roath,  being  then  and  there  duly  authorixM  by  law,  and 
having  then  and  there  sufficient  and  competent  power  to  administer  the  said  oath  to  the  said 
Foster  Blodgett  in  that  behalf,  and  that  thereupon  the  said  Foster  Blod^tt  having  sa  swore 
as  aforesaid,  and  not  having  the  fearof  God  before  his  eyes,  but*  having  been  moved  and 
seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  afoeaid 
and  at  the  place  last  aforesaid,  before  the  said  David  S,  Roath,  judge  of  the  court  of  oidiaaiy 
as  aforesaid,  (he,  the  said  Roath,  having  then  and  there  competent  authority  to  admiaiifttf  ths 
said  oath  as  aforesaid,)  upon  his  oath  (uoresaid,  sworn  to  before  the  said  David  8*BoaSht  oa 
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the  5ih  dftj  of  September,  in  the  yeer  ef  evir  Lord  ]866»  feleelj,  willally,  and  eormptly  did 
swear  to  the  purport  and  effect  following ;  that  is  to  say: 

**!,  Foster  Blodgett,  (meaning  the  said  Foster  Blodgett,)  being  appointed  deputj  post- 
master at  Aagosta,  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  State  of  Georgia,  do  swear  that  1  will 
faithfully  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  me,  and  abstain  fr<Hn  anythinff  forbidden  by  the 
l»wa  in  letatien  to  ihe  eetabliahment  of  the  poet  office  and  post  roads  in  ue  United  States ; 
and  that  I  will  honestly  and  truly  account  tor  and  pay  over  any  moneys  belonging  to  the 
sftid  United  States  which  may  come  into  my  possession  or  control ;  aud  I  do  further  solemnly 
swear  that  I  have  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I  have  been 
a  citixeu  thereof;  that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  eonnsel,  or  encourage- 
ment to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto ;  that  I  have  neither  sought  nor  accepted 
nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under  any  authority  or  pre- 
tended authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  sup- 
port to  any  pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States 
nosUle  or  immical  thereto ;  and  I  do  further  swear  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
f<Nreigu  and  domestic ;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same:  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  Grod.*^ 

Whereas  in  truth  and  in  fistct  the  said  Foster  Blodgett  before  the  time  of  taking  the  said 
OAth  as  aforesaid,  had  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  aforesaid,  he,  the 
said  Foster  Blodgett,  having  been  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  he  bore  arms 
as  aforesaid,  a  citizen  ol  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  he, 
the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  being  a  citisen  as  aforesaid,  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  oath,  voluntarily  had  (riven  aid  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hos- 
tility to  the*UnitM  States  aforesaid,  and  had  voluntarily  as  aforesaid  given  countenance, 
counsel  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States 
aforesaid;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  be,  the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  had  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  said  oath  as  aforesaid,  accepted  an  office,  to  wit,  the  office  of  the  captaincy  of 
msk  artillery  company  in  the  service  of  and  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called  confederate 
States,  the  so-called  Confederate  States  being  then  and  there  an  authority  or  a  pretended 
authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  whereas  in  truth  and  in  iact,  be, 
the  said  Foster  BloHolgett,  being  a  citizen  as  aforesaid,  had  before  that  time,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  oath,  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  a  pretended 
government  of  Georgia,  the  same  being  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  he,  said  Fos- 
ter Blodgett,  yieldea  a  volnntaiy  support  thereto,  a  pretended  authority  in  power  within  the 
United  States  and  hostile  thereto.  And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid, 
do  say  that  the  said  Foster  Blodgett,  by  his  oath  aforesaid  taken  and  subscribed  on  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid,  by  David  8.  Uoath,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  ordinary  as  aforesaid,  falsely, 
wilfallj|r,  and  oorruptiy,  inr  manner  and  form  uoresaid  did,  in  the  southern  disteict  of  Georgia, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  commit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  contrary  to 
the  forms  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  ag^nst  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States. 

HEKRT  8.  FITCH, 
UniiBd  SUiUi  Ati»me§  for  Ot&rgi^. 


[Indorsement.] 

strict  of  G 
her  term, 


United  States  of  America,  southern* district  of  Georjda,  United  States  district  court,  Novem- 
ber term,  lOSf. 

Uhitbd  States    ) 

vs.  >Indictment  for  perjury. 

Foster  Blodgett.  ) 

Witnesses:  James  A.  Bennett,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  Dr.  M.  J.  Jones,  John  N.  Wray, 
Avon  D*Antiquac,  George  W.  Yennurey,  Allen  Phillips,  John  L.  Ellis. 
Atraebill: 

HENRY  BINGHAM,  Fmmmm. 

Sayamhah,  NwemUr  97,  tfl07. 
Filed  November  29,  1867. 

JAMES  Mcpherson,  curk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  it  charge  that  he  was  a  captain  Iq  the  rebel  service  t 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  He  was  charged  with  being  a  captain  in  a  volunteer 
company.    (To  the  witness.)     Now,  Mr.  Randall,  upon  notice  which  70a  have 
pat  m  as  given  to  Mr.  Blodgett  being  sent  to  him,  did  he  return  an  answer,  and 
is  this  paper  that  answer  or  a  copy  of  it  ?    (Handing  a  paper  to  the  witnese.) 

46i  P 
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A.  These  are  copies  of  the  papers  that  are  on  file.  I  eaii  0017  swetrtotliea 
as  copies  of  papers  on  file.    I  believe  these  are  correct  copies. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  copy  of  his  answer  J    Will  you  look  at  it  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  read  it  all  over ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  notice  left  here  on  the  3d  of  Janaary,  wchave  learMd  hj  fkt  ptpv 
which  was  pnt  in  on  Saturday  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  3d  of  January. 

Q.  And  on  the  10th  he  returned  this  answer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  offer  it.    It  is  : 

WAamxGTON,  D.  C,  Jmmr$  10, 186^ 
Hon.  A  W.  Randall  : 
Sir 

Mr.  EvARTS.  One  moment,  Mr.  Manager.  We  suppose  that  tbere  a  ba 
inquiry  before  this  Senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeacfainent  as  to  the  tntfa  of 
the  char^  against  Mr.  Blodgett,  nor  as  to  his  defences.  We  pnt  in  erideoec 
nothing  but  the  official  action  of  the  government  throngh  the  Post  Office  D^ 
partment,  and  that  only  in  answer  to  an  oral  statement  concerning  it  wliich  Mr. 
blodgett  had  himself  given.  Now,  the  manager  brings  in  the  indictment,  ud 
having  got  that  in,  claims  the  right  to  repel  it  and  thus  produce  evidence  on  M 
sides  of  the  question  of  the  reason  of  Mr.  Blodg^tt's  suspension.  We  nboit 
to  the  Senate  that  the  proof  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  the  case  stands  thus :  Mr.  Foster  BM- 
gett,  who  is  mayor  of  the  city  of  Augusta,  appointed  by  Geneml  Pope,  aada 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention-^*- 

Mr.  Evarts.  No  part  of  that  statement  is  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  put  it  in  evidence,  and  am  stating  q; 
case.  I  have  got  it  all  here.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitational  e(>nr» 
tion  and  an  active  Union  man 

The  Ghibp  Justice.  The  honorable  manager  will  pleaae  rednee  his  offer  t» 
prove  to  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  will  aflter  I  state  the  grounds  of  it.     I  wiD  pnt — 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Ohief  Justice  thinks  it  ought  to  be  TsaoeedM 
writing  now,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  pass  upon  the  question  whether  titer 
will  receive  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  They  cannot  until  I  make  the  statement,  sir. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  Chief  Justice  thinks  that  the  same  rule  which  w 
applied  to  the  counsel  for  the  President  yesterday  ought  to  be  ^plied  to  tk 
honorable  managers  to-day.  The  managers  should  state  in  writing  the  natin 
of  the  evidence  which  they  propose  to  introduce,  and  the  Senate  can  tJieo  pt^ 
upon  the  question  whether  they  desire  to  hear  that  class  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  the  manager  propose  to  offer  that  paper  in  evidence  ite^* 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  T  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  nothing  else  7 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  propose  to  offer  something  else  besidei.  ^ 
present  I  propose  to  offer  this,  and  it  is  the  first  time  any  coonsd  his  be«: 
thus  stopped.  I  assume,  Mr.  President — I  never  have  assumed  any  diftf- 
ent— that  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  to-day  as  yesterday,  I  do  not  w«: 
to  be  understood  as  asking  anything  different. 

The  Ghibp  Justicb.  The  honorable  manager  appears  to  the  Chief  Jn^sc 
to  be  making  a  statement  of.  matters  which  are  not  in  proof,  and  of  which  ^^ 
Senate  has  as  yet  heard  nothing.  He  states  that  he  intends  to  put  then  J 
proof.  The  Ghief  Justice  thererore  requires  that  the  nature  of  die  eri^^^ 
that  he  proposes  to  pnt  before  the  Senate  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  ^ 
been  done  heretofore.  He  will  make  the  ordinary  offer  to  proves  aad  ^ 
the  Senate  wil)  judge  whether  they  will  receive  the  evidence  or  not 
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Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  was  trying  to  state  that  this  was  a  part  of  tbe  record 
produced  by  the  other  side.  It  is  the  first  time,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  aoy 
connsel  has  been  interrupted  in  this  way.    This 

The  Ghirp  Justicb.  Does  the  honorable  manager  decline  to  pat  his  state- 
ment in  writing? 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  am  not  declining  to  pat  the  statement  in  writing,  sir. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  Then  the  honorable  manager  will  have  the  goodness 
to  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  can  do  it,  sir,  by  taking  sufficient  time. 

The  Chibp  Justicb.  It  will  be  allowed. 

The  proposition  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  This  is  the  offer,  sir ; 

We  oifer  to  show  that  Foster  Blodgett,  the  mayor  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  appointed  bjr  Gea- 
eral  Pope,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Georgia,  bein^,  because  of  his 
loyalty,  obnoxious  to  some  portion  of  the  citisens  lately  in  rebellion  against  Hie  United  States, 
by  the  testimony  of  such  citisens  an  indictment  was  procared  to  be  round  against  him ;  that 
aaid  indictment  beine  sent  to  the  Postmaster  Generid,  he  thereupon,  without  authority  ik 
law,  suspended  said  Foster  Blodgett  from  office  indefinitely,  witnout  any  other  complaint 
against  him  and  without  any  hearing,  and  did  not  send  to  the  Senate  the  report  of  such  sus- 
pension, the  office  being  one  within  the  appointment  of  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate ; '  this  to  be  proved  in  part  by  the  answer  of  Biodgett  to  the  Post- 
master General's  notice  of  such  suspension,  being  a  portion  of  the  papers  on  file  in  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Postmaster  General  was  taken,  a  portion 
of  which  nave  been  put  in  evidence  bv  the  counsel  of  the  President,  and  that  Mr.  Biodgett 
10  shown  by  the  evidence  in  the  reeora  to  have  alyrays  been  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
qyal  to  the  government 

That  is  the  offer.  On  this  we  wish  to  be  heard  at  sneh  time  as  the  Ohair 
will  permit. 

Mr.  Evarts.  We  object  to  the  evidence,  Mr.  Ohief  Justice  and  Senators,  as 
being  wholly  irrelevant  to  this  case.  The  evidence  concerning  Foster  Biodgett 
was  produced  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  on  their  part  was  confined  to  his 
oral  testimony  that  he  had  receiyed  certain  commissions  nnder  which  he  held 
the  ofSce  of  postmaster  at  Angnsta ;  that  he  had  been  suspended  in  that  ofiice 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  some  form  of  its  action,  and  there  was 
a  superadded  negatiye  eonclasion  of  his  that  his  ease  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
Senate.  In  taking  up  that  case  the  defence  offered  nothing  but  the  official 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  the  head  of 
that  department  that  it  was  his  own  act,  without  previous  knowledge  or  subse- 
quent direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  that  official  order, 
tnusa  part  of  the  action  of  the  department,  it  appears  that  the  ground  of  it  was 
ah  indictment  against  Mr.  Biodgett.  A  complaint  was  made  that  that  indict- 
ment was  not  produced.  The  managers  having  procured  ft,  having  put  it  in- 
evidence,  they  now  propose  to  put  in  evidence  his  answer  to  that  indictment  or 
to  the  accusation  made  before  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Manager  Botlbr.  I  know  you  do  not  mean  to  mis8tate-»his  answer  to* 
the  Postmaster  General's  notice,  not  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Hie  answer  to  the  accusation  and  the  evidence  concerning  the- 
accusation  as  placed  before  the  Postmaster  General*  I  understood. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Not  an  answer  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  £  vasts.  An  answer  to  the  indictment  so  fiur  as  it  was  the  accusation 
before  the  Post  Office  Department  I  understood  you  to  say  so ;  that  is,  vou 
propose  to  prove  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  always  had 
been,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  rebel  troops.  I  understood 
you  to  say  so ;  and  now  the  honorable  manager  states  that  this  paper,  which  is 
part  of  his  evidence  to  sustain  Mr.  Blodeett's  loyalty  and  defeat  the  accusation 
against  him,  in  which  Mr.  Biodgett  may  be  entirely  right  for  aught  I  know,  is 
a  letter  written  by  him  ten  days  after  his  suspension ;  and  the  honorable  man- 
ager states  that  tiiat  letter  of  his,  written  to  the  Postmaster  General  ten  days 
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after  his  auspensioa,  was  a  part  of  the  papers  npoQ  which  the  Postmaster  Ocd- 
eral  acted  in  suspending  him.  How  that  could  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  h 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see.  He  was  suspended  on  the  3d.  Ten  days  after  \t 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  incrimination  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  papen  on  wbieli 
the  Postmaster  General  suspended  him,  it  is  said. 

The  honorable  court  can  see  that  this  is  not  evidence  inirodnced  bj  niindii- 
paragement  of  Foster  Blodgett  It  is  evidence  introduced  bj  us  to  ihow  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  suspension,  which  suspenfioa  the 
managers  had  put  in  by  oral  testimony ;  and  under  cover  of  that  the  lemed 
manager  first  seeks  to  introduce  the  accusations  against  Blodgett,  and  then  to 
rebut  them.  If  this  evidence  is  rightly  put  in  on  their  part,  we  of  eonise  can 
meet  it  on  ours ;  and  We  shall  have  an  interesting  excursion  firom  the  impeaeb- 
ment  trial  of  the  President  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  fluster  Blodgett  on  the  questioa 
of  loyalty  ;  and  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  there  is  a*  yitnesa  in  the  city  vbo 
can  testify  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army ;  and  we  are  ready  togo«i 
with  that  proof  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Manager  Bctlbr.  Mr.  Presideni;  and  Senators,  I  think  now  it  will  not 
be  out  of  any  order,  either  of  to-day  or  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  for  me  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  offer  this  evidence. 

Foster  Blodgett  was  called  here  to  show  that,  holding  an  office  which  leqtDRd 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  had  been  suspended  indefinitely  bj  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  he  supposed,  and  as  we  supposed,  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1868,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  so  far  as  his  official  dutitf 
were  concerned,  and  without  any  adjudication  or  conviction  of  any  crime,  tod 
a  man  placed  in  his  office  as  special  agent  with  the  same  aadary  and  t  ^ 
more ;  so  that  it  amounted  to  a  removed  and  putting  a  man  into  the  office  is 
now  appears  by  the  papers  presented.  Mr.  Blodgett  testified  that  up  to  the  day 
he  testified  he  had  not  had  his  case  before  the  Senate ;  he  coald  get  no  iedres& 
We  thought  that  upon  the  proposition  that  the  President  desired  to  obej  tke 
law,  except  that  he  wanted  to  miake  a  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  it^tkk 
was  quite  pertinent  evidence.  He  having  put  forward  broadly  in  his  soever 
that  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  obey  the  laws,  the  civil-teuure  act  and  lE 
other  laws,  except  that  he  wanted  to  make  a  case  to  test  the  constitutioiuditjfif 
the  law,  these  facts  are  put  in,  and  these  facts  are  yet  undisputed.  Tbej  cdi«d 
Mr.  Postmaster  General  Randall  on  Saturday,  and  he  produced,  and  tiiej  pel 
in,  a  letter  of  appointment  of  one  Summers,  special  agent,  witii  a  saUiT  therda 
set  out  They  also  put  in  a  letter  informing  Mr,  Blodgett  that  he  had  been  ia»- 
pende4  from  office.  That  letter  states  precisely  that  it  waa  upon  an  indictmesc 
for  peijnry,  not  setting  out  the  indictment,  so  as  to  leave  us  to  infer  that  Fo6ta 
Blodgett  had  in  some  controversy  between  neighbor  and  neighbor,  or  dtiaeaaad 
citiaen,  somewhere  committed  wilful  and  corrupt  peijurv,  and  that  it  waa  w 
heinous  a  case  that  the  Postmaster  General  felt  oblQjea  instantly  to  snipes^ 
him ;  and  it  was  a  case,  he  said,  where  the  great  law  of  necessity  compelled  hia 
to  suspend  him  at  once.  In  order  to  meet,  that  we  asked  for  the  indictmciiv 
We  got  it  at  last  from  the  Treasury  Department*  a  copy  of  it  The  indietBort 
then  makes  certain  statements  against  Mr.  Foster  Blodgett.  Now,  Mr.  FoAff 
Blodgett,  instantly  upon  being  notified— this  being  the  3d  of  January,  and  tk 
paper,  which  I  shall  show  you,  being  dated  the  10th — seven  daya  only,  tbic^ 
n-om  ten  leaves  seven,  not  ten,  Mr.  Counsel,  so  that  inadvertences  can  ti^e  ph^ 
as  well  on  the  one  side  as  the  other 

Mr.  £vART8.  If  you  consider  it  material,  I  will  retract 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  do  not  consider  it  material  only  as  a  matter  d  c«^ 
rectness.;  that  is  all.  As  I  say,  seven  days  afterward,  being  in  WasbiB|ta 
be  instantly  answers  and  puts  on  file  his  justification,  that  this  was  all  a  R^ 
plot  and  treason  against  the  United  States  in  fact  Having  pat  that  on  ^ 
that  is  a  part  of  the  case. 
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Now,  I  bave  not  said  to  the  Senate  that  this  paper  was  that  upon  which  Mr. 
Randall  acted  in  suspending  him,  bnt  I  do  saj  it  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  ease,  and  it  is  a  paper  on  which  Mr.  Randall  acted  in  not  returning  that 
suspension  through  the  President  to  the  Senate.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dall had  no  business  to  return  it  to  the  Senate.  He  had  just  as  much  business 
to  return  it  to  the  Senate  as  he  had  to  suspend  him. 

We  are  answered,  too,  that  thej  put  in  only  the  official  act  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  had  the  honor  to  ezplidn  to  the  Senate  some  days  ago  that  I  under* 
stood  an  official  act  to  be  that  which  was  made  a  man's  duty  by  law  to  do.  I 
never  understood  that  there  was  any  other  official  act  I  have  always  under* 
stood-  that  the  kind  of  acts  which  a  man  does  where  the  law  does  not  require 
him  to  do  them  are  officious  tfcts^  and  not  official ;  and  I  think  this  was  the 
most  officious  act  I  have  ever  known— -one  which  the  Postmaster  Greneral  says 
there  is  no  law  for,  which  was  justified  by  no  statute.  A  man  is  suspended  ; 
bis  repu^Ation  is  ruined  as  far  as  it  can  be ;  the  tribunal  the  law  has  appointed 
before  which  he  could  have  a  hearing,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
infonned  of  it  in  the  regular  way.  It  affects  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  was  informed  of  it  after  it  was  done,  and  he  has  taken  no  action  ; 
and  then  when  we  put  him  on  to  say  to  us,  '*  I  have  been  suspended  and  cannot 
go  before  the  Senate,"  the  answer  is  what  1  When  he  simply  says  that,  the 
answer  is  to  put  in  the  £wt  that  he  was  indicted  in  order  to  blacken  his  reputa- 
tioQ  and  send  it  out  to  the  country. 

I  never  saw  Foster  Blodgett  until  the  day  he  was  brought  upon  this  stand. 
I  have  no  interest  in  him  any  more  than  any  other  gentleman  of  position  in  the 
south.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  you  had  been  treated  in  that  way  when  here  as  a 
witness  under  the  summons  of  the  Senate  by  the  managers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  testify  to  a  fact,  and  then  the  President,  after  refusing  you 
any  hearing  before  the  constitutional  tribunal  and  legal  tribunal,  had  put  in  the 
fact  to  blacken  your  character  that  you  had  been  indicted,  would  you  not  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  putting  in  at  least  your  answer  on  record  in  the  case, 
that  which  you  dia  instantly  i  It  is  said  to  be  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blodgett. 
True,  it  is;  but  it  also  contains  exhibits  and  other  papers  which  establish  the 
iACtM  beyond  controversjr. 

It  is  said  here,  with  a  slur,  that  they  have  got  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  was 
in  the  rebel  army.  I  do  not  doubt  it — plenty  of.  them — whether  he  was  or  not. 
But  what  I  say  is,  that  while  he  was  only  a  captain  in  a  militia  company,  and  called 
Into  service  and  bound  to  obey  the  powers  that  be,  and  he  was  indicted  because 
Le  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  State  of  Qeor^ia  to  compel  him  to  hold  the  com- 
znissioD  ;  and  taking  no  commission,  he  haa  either  to  go  or  lose  his  life ;  and 
he  could  well  swear,  although  he  went  as  a  militia  captain  into  the  service,  that 
he  did  not  voluntarily  go.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  has  a  right  to  have 
hefore  the  country  that  he  has  been  traduced — a  man  among  his  neighbors  so 
well  known  that  they  elected  him  to  make  the  constitutional  law  for  them ;  a 
man  among  his  neighbors  so  well  known  that  General  Pope  appointed  him 
mayor  of  this  very  town  where  he  held  the  office ;  a  man  so  well  known  that 
when  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  come  here  and  demand  a  place  in  this  chamber 
I  have  no  doubt  Foster  Blodgett  will  come  and  take  his  place  beside  the  proud- 
est of  you. 

I  say  under  these  circumstances  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  this  testimony  before 
jon ;  and  if  the  mere  objection  is  want  of  relevancy  I  put  it  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  a  witness  that  the  House  of  Representatives  brought  here,  and  who  is 
now  being  oppressed  by  the  entire  power  of  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  been  confessedly,  without  law,  against  right,  suspended 
from  his  office  and  so  removed,  can  get  no  hearing  before  this  tribunal  or  any 
other,  because  the  President  controls  his  district  attorney  and  he  cannot  get  a 
trial  down  there,  and  they  will  not  report  him  up  here,  and  he  cannot  get  a  trial 
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here.  It  appeals  to  your  Jaetice.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  isto  any  excareion  in 
trying  the  case  of  Foster  Blodgett.  I  only  propose  to  pat  in  all  the  papers  that 
vere  on  file  ir  the  Post  Office  Department  about  this  case  that  bear  on  my  side 
of  the  case.  They  have  pat  in  such  papers  as  bear  on  their  side  of  the  esse, 
and  I  propose  to  put  in  such  papers  as  bear  on  my  side  of  the  case  oat  of  the 
same  bundle,  that  they  shall  not  pick  oat  such  as  please  them  and  have  them 
put  in  without  my  picking  out  and  putting  in  from  the  same  handle  such  as 
please  us. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do  not  pat  in  anything  from  the  bundle.  We  pat  in  merelj 
the  action  .of  the  department.  Tou  have  taken  a  paper  from  the  boodle  and 
now  propose  to  put  in  an  answer  to  it  That  is  now  the  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence. We  have  as  little  to  do  with  and  as  little  care  for  Foster  Blodgett  as 
possible ;  but  you  brought  him  here  and  oompelled  as  to  state  the  circamstances 
of  the  department's  action.  We  haye  stated  them.  If  his  case  is  to  be  tried 
by  this  court  because  it  cannot  be  tried  by  any  other,  and  if  that  is  a  ground  of 
jurisdiction,  of  course  you  may  haye  plenty  of  work. 

The  Ohibf  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  proye  made  by  the 
honorable  managers. 

The  chief  clerk  read ; 

We  offer  to  show 

Mr.  Manager  Butleb.  Stop  a  moment.  Perhaps  I  will  amend  the  offer  a 
little,  though  not  in  substance.  With  leave,  sir,  I  will  withdraw  that  and  take 
one  which  covers  the  same  points,  but  is  much  shorter,  which  has  been  drawn 
up  by  one  of  my  associates. 

The  Ghibp  Jitsticb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  offer  to  proye  now  made 
by  the  honorable  managers. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  defendant*8  counsel  haviDe  produced  from  the  files  of  the  Post  Office  Departawnt  a 
part  of  the  record  showing  the  alleged  causes  for  the  stupeosion  of  Foster  BlodgeU  as  dapotf 
postmaster  at  Aufnista,  Ueorgia,  we  now  propose  to  give  in  eyidence  the  residoe  of  said 
record,  including  tne  papers  on  file  in  the  said  case,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  whole  of 
the  case  as  the  same  was  presented  to  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  before  and  at  the  time  of  Uie 
suspension  of  the  said  Blodgett. 

Mr.  EyARTS.  Our  objection  to  that  offer,  as  we  haye  already  stated,  is  that 
it  does  not  present  correctly  the  relation  of  the  papers. 

The  Chief  Justick.  The  Chief  Justice  will  suomit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  original  offer  to  proye  has  been  withdrawn.  The  offer  whidi  has 
just  been  read  has  been  substituted.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eyfdence  now  proposed  to  be  offered  should  be  receiyed  will  say  aye ;  oontrmry 
opinion  no.  (Putting  the  question.)  The  noes  haye  it.  The  eyidenoe  is  not 
received. 

Mr.  Anthonv.  I  should  like  to  haye  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that,  if  not  too 
late. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  too  late.  If  there  be  no  objection,  however,  the 
Chief  Justice  will  put  the  question  on  taking  the  yeas  and  nays.  There  seems 
to  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Cambroiv.  I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler,  (to  the  witness.)  Mr.  Bandall,  I  have  been  infiMrmed 
that  you  desire  to  make  some  statement  about  this  removal.  If  it  does  aol  put 
in  anything  that  the  President  said  or  anybody  else  I  shall  not  object 

The  Witness.  I  expressed  to  a  gentleman  this  morning  a  wish  to  explain 
the  circumBtances  under  which  I  made  this  suspension.  It  was  one  of  tliose 
cases  which  there  is  no  provision  of  law  to  meet, like  several  others  that  'vre  iMve, 
and  one  that  I  passed  upon  this  last  week.  The  copy  of  this  indictiaeiil  was 
brought  to  me,  and  the  district  attorney  at  the  same  time  or  about  the  saaae  tune, 
soon  afterward  at  any  rate,  came  to  me  and  made  statements  of  the  circumstaaces 
under  which  it  was  found.     Under  the  tenure-of-office  law,  if  we  aeled  mder 
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that,  tbe^Preflident  would  have  ao  power,  as  I  noderstood  it,  to  saspend  any 
officer  daring  the  sesaion  of  tlie  Senate.  The  oalj  thing  he  eonld  do  would  be 
to  eend  up  the  name  of  some  man  in  his  place,  removing  Mr.  Blodgett.  It 
oeevrred  to  me  that  thia  yic^tion  of  the  law  by  Mr.  Blodgett  might  be  merely 
a  technical  violation  of  the  law.  If  it  was  a  technical  violation  of  the  law — I 
am  telling  now  what  my  reaaoning  was  on  the  subject— if  it  was  true  that  he 
was  forced  into  the  rebel  service  and  got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  this 
▼iolatien  of  the  oath  of  office  law  in  taking  that  oath  was  merely  a  technical 
violation  for  which  he  was  indicted,  I  did  not  want  him  turned  out ;  and  for 
that  reason  I  took  the  responsibility  of  doing  this  thing,  of  making  this  suspen- 
sion and  patting  a  special  agent  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office  until  we  could 
ascertain  more  rally  what  the  facts  were  in  the  case,  and  what  action  oi^ht  to 
be  taken.    Those  are  the  circumstances  under  which  this  thing  was  done. 

By  Mr.  Manager  Butlbr  : 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  report  it  to  the  President  for  his  action? 

A.  I  told  the  President  what  I  had  done. 

Q.  Whent 

A.  Afterward  ;  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  Why  did  yoa  not  report  it  before  you  undertook  to  take  the  responsibility  ? 
Did  you  not  suppose  he  would  turn  him  out  ? 

A.  Because  the  only  thing  be  could  do,  if  he  did  anything,  ^as  to  send  to  the 
Senate  some  other  nomination,  turning  this  man  out. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  you,  following  the  law,  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  somebody  in  place  of  this  man, 
removed ;  and  yoa  thought,  breaking  the  law,  you  could  do  something  better  Y 

A.  I  do  not  put  :t  in  any  such  shape  as  that  I  stated  it  just  exactly  as  it 
occurred.  I  did  not  want  the  man  turned  out  if  this  was  a  mere  technical  vio- 
lation of  the  law  on  which  he  was  indicted,  and  if  he  was  an  honest  man.  That 
was  the  reason  I  was  disposed  to  ascertain  the  facts.  It  may  have  been  a  tech- 
nical violation  of  the  law ;  bat  I  assumed  the  doing  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  not 
having  an  act  of  injustice  done  to  him  if  he  was  an  honest  man.  * 

Q.  Was  the  Senate  in  session  on  the  3d  of  January  last  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  was  in  session  on  that  day  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  recess  ? 

A.  There  may  have  been ;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Then  the  reason  that  the  Senate  was  in  session  did  not  apply  to  this  case  t 

A.  I  considered  the  Senate  in  session.  I  do  not  look  upon  a  recess  for  two 
or  three  or  five  days  as  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  the  Senate  was  actually  in  session  on  that  particular 
day. 

Q.  You  deemed  it  to  be  in  session,  and  you  treated  it  as  if  in  session  1 

A.  I  considered  the  session  as  continuing. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  GoNNBSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness.  I  will  reduce 
it  to  writing. 

The  Witness.  One  suggestion  I  forgot  to  make  which  I  wish  to  mention. 
The  reason  why  something  was  not  farther  done  in  the  case  is  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  information  on  this  subject,  and  then  this  trouble  began,  and  this  case  has 
lain  long  without  any  intention  to  delay  it,  and  no  farther  action  has  been  had. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  By  troable  you  mean  the  impeachment,  I  suppose  ? 

The  WiTNBSS.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  no  time  to  have  copies  made,  but  I  have 
brought  here  the  original  papers  which  were  filed  at  the  time  he  was  appointed. 
I  did  not  know  wheUier  you  would  want  them. . 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  them. 

The  CuiBF  JusTiCB.  The  question  proposed  by  the  senator  from  California 
has  been  submitted  in  writing,  and  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  qQeation  propounded  bj  Mr.  Ooan608  iras  read,  as  follows  : 

Haye  tou  ever  taken  any  step  sinoe  joor  act  mflpendiafp  Foster  Blodgett  m  tetifav  inwd- 

gationof  biscase? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  in  trying  to  secure  information.  There  is  considerable  inf(Httft- 
tiou  among  the  papers  here  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  That  is  what  we  offered  to  put  in. 

The  WiTNRSS.  Beyond  what  you  offered  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  I  only  offered  one  thing  at  a  time.  We  have  do  moit 
questions  ta  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Nor  we. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  now  offer«  Mr.  President,  an  official  eopy  of  tiie 
order  creating  the  military  department  of  the  Atlautic»  and  patting  Chnenl 
Sherman  into  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  £vART8.  What  does  that  rebut  t  I  am  not  aware  that  we  hare  givca 
any  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Do  you  object  f 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  do,  unless  it  is  relevant  and  rebutting.  I  do  not  recaS  isj 
evidence  that  we  have  given  concerning  the  department  c^  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  It  is  put  in  to  show  part  of  the  action  of  the  Preei- 
dent  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  day  that  he  restored  General  Thomas.  That 
date  was  not  fixed  until  after  General  Thomas  came  on  to  the  stand.  Th« 
object  is  to  show  what  was  done  militarily  on  that  same  day.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  put  in. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  do  not  see  any  connection  with  General  Thomas's  testimonj. 
The  only  connection  the  honorable  manager  states  is  that  he  learned  from  Gta- 
eral  Thomas  when  he  was  restored,  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  before.  It  was 
all  public  when  he  was  restored.  It  does  not  connect  itself  at  all  with  any  eri- 
dence  we  ha^ve  produced.  If  it  is  put  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forgotten  or 
overlooked,  that  is  another  matter ;  but  to  bring  it  in  as  rebutting  is  a  consider* 
tion  which  we  cannot  consider  well  suggested. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  learning  a  thing  in  tk 
tnal  of  a  cause  I  mean  learning  it  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  daring  the  trial 
not  what  I  know  in  the  country  from  the  newspapers,  because  they  are  not 
always  the  best  sources  of  knowledge.  I  say  that  General  Thomaa  testiie^ 
that  on  the  13th  of  February  the  President  made  an  order  that  he  shoald  b« 
restored  to  his  position  as  Adjutant  General.  T^at  was  fixed  by  his  testimonj; 
it  was  not  fixed  before.  That  was  an  order  given  on  the  13th  to  Greneral  Grant. 
which  was  not  published,  a  private  letter  or  order.  Now,  I  want  to  show  that 
on  that  same  day,  or  the  day  before,  this  new  military  division  was  made  here* 
and  General  Sherman  ordered  to  the  command  of  it,  showing  the  acts  of  the 
President  at  or  about  the  same  time.  The  presiding  officer  has  bo  well  told  us 
heretofore  the  competency  of  the  acts  of  a  party  about  the  same  time  as  being  a 
part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  the  Senate  has  so  often  allowed  testimony  to  come  nr 
to  that  effect,  that  I  cannot  conceive  why  this  cannot  be  competent.  It  is  pan 
of  the  things  done  by  the  President  on  the  same  day,  or  the  day  before  Thomas 
was  restored.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  whether  it  is  rebut- 
ting ;  1  do  not  understand  that  that  rulb  belongs  here. 

The  Chief  Justicb.  On  the  part  of  the  honorable  managers,  it  is  propoae^ 
to  give  in  evidence  an  order  establishing  the  department  of  Uie  Atlantic  Tbt 
Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  aud  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Buck  A  LEW.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  a  question  anbnstted 
to  General  Sherman  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  reference  to  this  vtrj 
matter.  If  our  clerk  will  turn  to  the  record  he  will  find  that  a  question  was  pas 
to  General  Sherman  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  the  Aili'^^^n 
which  was  ruled  out. 
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The  Chibp  Justicb.  The  Seeretary  will  read  the  qneetion  referred  to. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbb.  We  shall  not  troable  the  Senate.  This  being  a  mat- 
ter of  public  docameoty  I  suppose  we  can  refer  to  it  in  the  argument.  We 
withdraw  the  offer. 

The  Chibp  Juiticb.  The  offer  to  prove  made  bj  the  honorable  managers 
IS  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  have  now,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  a  list  pre« 
pared  as  carefully  as  we  were  able  to  prepare  it  in  the  time  given  us,  from  the 
Jaws,  of  the  various  officers  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
President's  claim  here  of  a  right  to  remove  at  pleasure.  That  is  to  say,  if  he 
can  remove  at  pleasure  and  appoint  ad  interim,  this  is  a  list  of  officers  taken 
from  the  laws,  with  their  salaries,  bemg  a  correlative  list  to  that  put  in  by  the 
counsel,  showing  the  number  of  officers  and  the  amount  of  salaries  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  President.  In  order  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate  I  will  read 
the  recapitulation  only  thus : 


Injbe  Navy,  War^  State,  Interior,  Post  Office,  Attorney  Geaenl,  Agrieultare,  Education, 

of  theii 
a  year. 


and  TVeasory,  the  offioeie  are  41,558;  the  grand  total  of  their  emoloments  is  ^1,180,736  87 


I  propose  that  the  same  course  shall  be  taken  with  this  as  with  the  like 
scheaule,  this  being  a  compilation  from  the  laws,  that  it  be  printed  as  part  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  Chirp  Justicb.  Is  there  any  objection} 

Mr.  EvARTs.  If  it  shows  what  it  is  diere  is  no  objection. 

The  document  is  as  follows : 

Navy  Department,  as  per  Navy  Register  for  1868. 


OfllM. 


HvmlMr. 


Animal  pay. 


TotaL 


Beeretary 

AMiatant Secretary ... 

Solicitor  and  Jnd|^  AdTOoata  Ckneral 

Adoilral 

Tioe-admiral 

Rear-admiral * 

Coiiimodorefl 

Captaini 

Commandera .'. 

lilentenant  commanden 

XJeatena&ti 

Maaters 

Snsinf 

Midahlpmeo 

Snrgeont  as  captalm 

SuTseoni  as  commaodert 

Surgeons  as  lieatenant  commandart .*-. 

Pasted  assistant  sQrgeons  as  Uentanants 

Assistant  snrgeons  as  masters 

Paymaster  as  commodore 

Paymasters  asci4;»tains 

paymasters  as  commanders 

Paymasters  as  lientanant  commanden 

Passed  assistant  paymasters  as  Uentanaata 

Assistant  paymasters  as  masters 

Chief  engineer  as  commodore 

Chief  engineers  as  e^taln& 

Chiaf  anglaeert  as  commanden 

Chief  eagineen  as  lientenant  oommaiiden 

First  assistant  engineen  aa  Uentenaats 

Beeood  assistant  angineen  as  masten 

Third  assistant  engineen  aa  midshipmen  after  gradnatton 

Chaplains  as  oommaadan 

Chaplains  aa  Uentenaat  commanden 

Profeasonof  mathemaHos  aa  commanden 

ProfiMson  of  mathamattea  aa  Uantanant  commanden .... 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

«• 

41>* 

90* 

136- 

4M 


58* 

157* 

14* 

38* 

SB* 

42* 

SB* 

1* 

12* 

30* 

36* 

39* 

SS* 

1* 

4* 

34* 

11* 

SB* 

131* 

94* 

7* 

11* 

4* 

7* 


'  1,910 


18,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,900  00 

10,000  00 
7.000  00 
5,000  00 
4.000  00 
3,500  00 
8.800  00 
3,343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
1,900  00 
800  00 
3,500  00 
2.800  00 
2,343  00 
1,679  00 
1.000  00 
4,000  00 
3.500  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
4,000  00 
3,500  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 
1,875  00 
1,500  00 
800  00 
2,800  00 
2,343  00 
8,800  00 
8,343  00 


•8.000  00 

3,500  00 

3.500  00 

10,000  00 

7,000  00 

45.000  00 

96,000  00 

171.500  00 

250.000  00 

318, 648  00 

81.375  00 

43,500  00 

62,400  00 

125^600  00 

49,000  00 

106,400  00 

65,301  00 

78.750  00 

42,000  00 

4,000  00 

30,000  00 

84,000  00 

84.348  00 

73.125  00 

39,000  00 

4,000  00 

14,000  00 

95,900  00 

25,773  00 

165,000  00 

196,500  00 

19,800  00 

19,600  00 

25,773 

11,900 

16,401 


00 
00 
00 


8.464,904  00 
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Navy  Departments  a$per  Navy  Raguterfor  1868— ^ntinned. 


Ofllee. 


WARRAirr  omcERS. 

Boatiwainf 

Qanneri 

CarpentertM  sfunnen 

Sailmakeni  ai  gtmaen 


CONSTRVCTORS. 

Kaval  oonrtructor  aa  commodore 

If  aval  eoBBtraetor  as  eaptain 

Naval  ooDitrneton  af  eommanden 

Naval  eonstracior  ai  llentenant  eommaiider. . 
Aittitant  aaval  oooitncton  aa  maatani 


mmSBD  MM9  BttXRTKD  UST. 

Raar-admiral 

CommodcMvs.  .................................... 

Caytalna 

Commanders 

lileateaaiit  aMiimaaden 

Maatora  (not  in  iho  line  of  promotton) 

Mldvhlpmaa • 

Surgeona  aa  captiUna 

8arg«ona  aa  eommandera 

Snrgeona  aa  Uentenant  commaodara. 

Paaaed  aaaiatant  Burgeona  aa  lientenanta 

Aaalstaat  aurgeona  aa  maalera 

Paymaatera  aa  captaina 

Pajmaater  aa  commander 

Gblaf  engineer  aa  lieutenant  eommaiidBr 

Pint  aaaiatant  engineera  aa  lleatenaata 

Second  aaaiatant  engineera  aamagtara 

Chaplaina  aa  eommandera 

Chaplain  aa  llenteaaat  eommnndar . .  .• 

Profeaaor  aa  eommander 

Profeaaor  aa  lieutenant  oommandar 

Naval  coaatmetor  aa  captain 

Boatawaina 

ChuAera 

Carpentera 

gailmaken b.. 


MlBUfX  CORPI. 

Brigadier  general  and  eommaadant 

Majora,  (ataff) 

Captaina,  (ataflT) 

Colonel,  (line) 

XJeatenant  eolonela,  Qiinb) 

Mf^ora,  (line) 

Captaina,  (line) 

Firat  lleatenaata,  (line) 

flaeoad  linatenanta,  (Una) 


Namber. 


S9 
56 

» 
31 


174 


Ajuraalpay. 


11,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1 
1 
3 
1 
ft 


11 


17 
65 
38 
17 
3 
6 
1 
18 
3 
3 
3 
4 
15 
1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
6 


836 


1 

3 

8 

1 

9 

4 

19 

30 

ST 


$4,000  00 

asoooo 

8.800  00 
8,343  00 
1,500  00 


•a;  000  00 

1,800  00 

1,600  00 

1.400  00 

1,300  00 

800  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,600  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,400  00 

1,300  00 

1,600  00 

600  00 

000  00 

600  00 

600  00 


$6.130  00 
8,666  00 
1,776  00 
3,365  00 
3,015  50 
8,666  00 
1,776  00 
1,616  00 
1.536  00 


Total 


$52.000  00 
36,000  00 
36^000  00 
31.000  00 


174,000  00 


$1,000  00 
3.500  00 
8.400  00 

^saoo 

7.500  00 


85.743  00 


$34,000  00 

117.000  00 

51,900  00 

93,800  00 

3.900  00 

4.  BOO  00 

500  00 

9^800  00 

4,900  CO 

3,900  00 

a^  000  00 

3.900  00 
94.000  00 
1.400  00 
1,300  00 
4,000  00 
6,400  00 
11,900  00 
1,360  00 
1,400  00 
1,300  69 
1.60OM 
^600  00 
3,600  00 
^600  00 
3,000  00 


346,000  00 


$6,130  00 

7,998  00 

3.55(2  00 

3,363  00 

6.031  00 

10^664  00 

33,744  00 

48,480  00 

41,479  00 


161,636  00 


RICAPTTULATIOll— NATT  DXPA&TXXRT. 


Offioe. 


Total 


Secretary  of  War,  Ac,  and  actlTe  Uat 

Warrant  offleen 

Naval  eonatmctori 

Betired  and  reaerved  Hat 

ICarineoopw 

Total 


$^46«.5M«0 

174,4)00  00 

95^70  00 

341^600  00 

161.49100 


3^191,773  60 
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Tabular  Haiememt  of  oficers  of  ike  army  appointed  by  the  Preeident. 


Ko. 


Seeretaiy  of  War 


•UKBAL  omcxRa. 


Iie«t«iaat  GkBfltttl 

M^Jorgnwralf 

Bripidi«r  gvnerali. . 


AIXIOTAJIT  •UHRAL**  DIPARTMIITT. 

A4«tuiO«Beral— Mcadfergwenl 

AmUtmat  mijufni  gcaerali    colopeto 

Awtotant  My^^^B^  8«Miml»— liantenaat  «olciieI« 


niPicTOR  euinuL*6  difabtmbht. 


Colooeli 

UenteoaDt  cokoelf 
Migon 


BUREAU  Or  lOUTlRT  JUSTICE. 

BrigaditrgvBMBl— Jvdfv  A4T0Mte  0«B«nl 

Colonel • , 

IMJon 


qUARTXBmSRBA'  DBPARTMK5T. 

Brigadtar  g«B<nl— QnartenMiter  Gonoral 

Colone]*— Militaat  qvartermaftor  genflnli 

LiievtenB&t  coloiielr--depot7  quartanutter  fonerali 

JCi^n— qnartenaaatan 

Captaliw    Mrirtant  qoartenaaston 

mUiaiy  ftorakMpon 


•UBfUTBBCX  DXPARTMBBT. 

Brigadier  general— Oomminaiy  Ctoneral  Snbalitenee 

Colonel*— Mtlatant  eommiaury  generalf  fabtitteaee 

Ueatcnaat  eolonela— auigtaat  ooaunlMarr  general!  rabidttenee 

Hi^n 

Captatni 


MEDICAL  DRPABTinWT. 

Brigadier  general-  Baigeon  Geaeral ^. 

Colonel    aiilitent  eargeon  general 

Chief  medJeal  parTeyor-^ientenaat  colonel 

Aietotenl  sMdieal  porreyora— Ueatenant  colonelf 

Bargeona— ini^n 

Aaelftant  enrgeoni— flnl  lienteaaati 

Medical  ttorekeepen 


PAT  DBPARTHBirr. 

Brigadier  ganeral—BRjaiaitor  GeneraL 

ColoneU ,, 

Uealeiaaat  oolonelt 

Maion 


1 
1 
5 

10 


1 
3 
4 

13 


4 

3 
3 


1 
1 
9 


1 
6 
10 
15 
44 
16 


1 
9 
S 

8 
16 


1 
1 
1 
4 

60 
450 

4 


1 

8 

8 

60 


Annual  paj. 


$10,633  00 
Q.073  00 
5,773  00 
3,918  00 


3.918  00 
8,734  00 
3,436  00 
8,148  00 


8,794  00 
3,436  00 
9;  146  00 


3,918  00 
8,794  00 
8;  148  00 


3,918  00 
3,734  00 
3,436  00 
3,148  00 
1,650  00 
1,650  00 


3^918  00 
8,724  00 
8,436  00 
3,146  00 
1,690  00 


3,918 

%m 

3.436 
2,436 
8.148 
1.449 
1,660 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
96 
00 


31918  00 
8,734  00 
8; 436  00 
8.148  00 


Total 


$6,000  00 


$10,638  00 

9.078  00 

36.860  00 

39.160  00 

67.744  00 

$3,918  00 
5^448  00 
9,744  00 

37,994  00 

47.084  00 

$10,686  00 
7.306  00 
6,444  00 

34,646  00 

$3.918  00 

3,794  00 

19.333  00 

85,974  00 

$3,918  00 
16,344  00 
94,360  00 
33,380  00 
73.600  00 
36^400  00 

175,848  00 

$3,918  00 

5^448  00 

4,673  00 

17, 184  00 

96,400  00 

57,883  00 

$3^818  00 
fllTMOO 
3,436  00 
8,744  00 
199,680  00 
817,494  00 
6,600  00 

371,796  00 

$3,818  00 

5,448  00 

4,873  00 

138,860  00 

143, 116  00 

732 
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Tabular  stalememt  of  officers  of  the  afmy  appointed  by  the 


Sank. 


KNGINUIR  DBPABTMKITT.  - 

Chief  engiiieer,  (brigadier  general) 

Colonels 

liientenMit  colonek * 

Majors ; 

Oaptalna 

Ueatenanti 


ORDRAKCI  DIPARTMKffT. 

Brigadier  general,  (Chief  of  Ordnance) 

Colonels * 

Itientenant  colonels 

Majors 

Captains , 

Lleatenants 

MUltarj  storekeepers 


nan AL  CORPS. 


Chief   colonel. 


POST  CHAPLAINS. 


Chaplains. 


RIOIMKHTAL  OrnCERS-^AYALRT. 


Colonels 

Lieutenant  colonels. 
IC^ors 


Nnmber. 


1 
6 
19 
94 
30 
38 


1 
3 

4 
10 
90 
96 
13 


Captains 

Adjatants 

Qoartermastera  ... 

Commissaries 

First  lieutenants... 
Second  lleatenants. 


ARTILLKRT. 

Colonels 

Uea tenant  colonels 

M^rt ' 

Captains 

A^ntants 

Quartermasters 

First  lieutenants 

Second  lieutenants 


MFAHTRT. 

Colonels 

Lienteniuit  colonels « 

Miyoni 

Captains 

Adjutants 

Quartermasters 

First  lieutenants 

Second  lleatenants 


WCST  POUT. 


FrofeMors 


90 


10 

10 

30 

190 

10 

10 

10 

190 

190 


Annoalpaj. 


5 

5 

15 

00 

5 

S 

190 

190 


45 

45 

45 

450 

45 

45 

450 

450 


6 


$S,918  00 
9,794  00 
S;43^00 
9,148  00 
1,650  00 
1,449  96 


$S,918  00 
9,794  00 
9,436  00 
9L148  00 
1,630  00 
1,449  96 
1,650  00 


$3,794  00 


1, 416  00 


9,794  00 
9,436  00 
9;  148  00 
1,690  00 
1,569  96 
1,989  96 
1,909  96 
1,449  96 
1,449  96 


9;  544  00 
9,996  00 
9,028  00 
1,830  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1,410  00 
1.350  00 


9,544  00 
9,956  00 
9,098  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1,530  00 
1,410  00 
1,350  00 


9L940  00 


$3.918  00 
U,  344  00 
99,939  00 

susaoi 

49.900W 
55^0»4I 


905^619  48 


$31,918  00 
8^179  00 
9,744  00 
91,480  00 
33.0001» 
37.698  96 
91,450  00 


133^466  96 


1^791  09 


$49,480  00 


$97.940  00 
91, 360  » 
€4.44000 

198,000  00 
15^999  61 
15^  099  60 
15C6»0D 

119^905  90 

1731  «6  99 


7<I9,19»«0 


$19;  790  09 

11,986  09 

90,490  00 

91,940  00 

7.650  00 

7,630  09 

1601900  00 

168^000  00 


499^790  00 


$114,480  00 

1<M,SS0  00 

91,960  60 

688.500  00 

6B.8SD00 

681,630  00 

€»l,Se0  09 

607,500  00 


^375^460  00 


$17,980  01 


SUMMART. 
Total  nnmber  of  oiBceri,  3,033.    Total  amount  of  their  salaries,  $4,907,831  04. 
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DepartmefU  cf  State,  as  per  qficial  register  of  1865. 


oa«OT. 


▲Mktant  Secretwics 

BnTOji  eztraordhiary,  ike.. I. 

Snroyt  eztraordlnarj,  4to 

BaToy ■  extraordinaiy,  Ac 

Xlnistan  reddent 

8eer«t«ries  of  legatkm 

Ckcretariet  of  legation 

SeervtarlMof  legation 

Airirtant  neervtartos  of  legatloii 

Interpreter  and  Mcretary  of  legaAion 
Dragoman  and  riacrataiy  of  le^tkm. 

Interpreter 

Inteipreten 

Interpreter! 

CommlMkmer  and  eonml  gaaoral.... 
CommiMioner  and  eoniial  ganaral.... 

Coasttl  general 

Con«U  general 

Ckmml  generals 

Contol  general .« 

Conml  general 

CottflBl  generals 

Consul  general .' 

Ooosnls 

CoDsnIs 

Consala 

Oonsnls 


Consnia 

Consols 

Consult 

CoqsaJs 

Consols 

Consols 

Consols 

yioe-oonsol 

Vlee-eonsols 

Conunerdal  agento .' 

Conunereialagento... 

uomnerelal  ageote 

Commevclal  agents 

Marshals  to  eonsolar  eooito 

Consolar  elerks 

Judges  onder  provisions  of  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  of  April  7, 180S  . 
Arhitrator  under  proTlslons  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 1M9. 
Arbitrator  under  proylslons  of  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  April  7, 1868 . 

Commls»ioner 

Commissioner 

CommlsBioaer 

fleer  oteiy  of  eommlssJoner 

Oovemon  of  Territovy 

OoTemorsof  Territory 

fleeretarles  of  Territory 

fleeretary  of  Territory 

flecrotories  of  Territory • 


Noaber. 


1 

8 

S 

7 

8 
81 

8 

7 
17 

9 

1 

1 

1 

S 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9. 
93 
19 
78 

6 

9 

5 
18 

3 

5 
84 

1 
11 

3 

3 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 
6 
9 
5 
1 
9 


Annual 
salary. 


$8.000  00 
3.500  00 
17.500  00 
19,000  00 
10,000  00 
7.500  00 
9,695  00 
1,800  00 
1.500  00 
1.500  00 
5.000  00 
3.000  00 
9.500  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
7,500  00 
4.000  00 
5.000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
Fees. 
3.500  00 
4.000  00 
1.500  00 
7.500  00 
9,000  00 
3,000  GO 
1.500  00 
3,500  00 
9,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 
500  00 


1,500  00 
Fees. 

9.000  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  OU 

Fee*. 

1,000  00 

9,snooo 

1,000  00 
9,000  00 
9.000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
9,000  00 
1.500  00 
9.500  00 
1,800  00 
1.500  00 
1^000  00 


Total  annuiil 
salary. 


$8,000  00 

7,000  00 

35,000  00 

84,0C0  00 

90.000  OO 

157, 000  00 

5.250  00 

19.600  00 

95.500  00 

3.000  00 

5,000  00 

3.000  00 

9.500  00 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

7.500  00 

4,000  00 

5.000  00 

6.000  00 

6^000  00 


3,500  00 

8.000  00 

1,500  00 

15,500  00 

46,000  QO 

36.000  00 

117, 000  00 

91.000  00 

1^500  00 

20,000  00 

18,000  00 

9,950  00 

9,500  00 


1,500  00 


6.000  00 
4,500  00 
7,000  00 


7.000  00 
3,000  00 
7,500  00 
1,000  00 
9,000  00 
9,000  00 
3,000  00 
5^000  00 
9,000  00 
9.000  00 
5,000  00 
9,000  00 
1,500  00 
4.000  00 


TVjiSn  00 


*  1, 000  and  liMS. 

mscAnTULATioir"-DKPARTiuirr  or  itatk. 

Total  Booiber  of  ofieen,  394.    Total  annool  salary,  $797, 600. 


iUeriar  Department  as  per  Oficial  Register ,  1865. 


OwNSf. 


Nomhsr. 


Annual 
salary. 


Total  anaoal 


.  Seeretary 

Commlsidoner  Geiieral  LaadOfflee 

Beglsten 

BeeelTers... •....•.••..•. ••••.••• .•••■•••......•..•.• 

floiTeyonof  pobUe  lands 

Sorreyonof  pobUeloDdi 

*ABd 


1 
1 
1 
73 
73 
4 
3 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
500  00» 
500  00* 
9.000  00 
3,000  00 


$8,000 
3.500 
3.000 
36,500 
36,500 
8.000 
9.000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Interior  Department  oi  per  Oficial  Register,  1865— Cantinaed. 


Oflle«r. 


Bunre^or  of  public  land! 

Surreyor  of  public  lands 

Commlsaloner  of  Patenti 

Ezamlnert-iD-Chief 

Examiners 

AsstoUiot  Ezamlnen.' .' 

Second  Asaistant  Examiners 

Commissioner  of  Indian  AfREdn 

Saperintendents 

Agents 

Agents 

Special  agents 

Sub-agent 

Sub-agent 

Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Agonts  for  paying  army  and  navy  pensions  in  the  serenl  States  and 

.  Territories 

Captain  of  Capitol  police 

Police  ofBeers 

President  Columbia  Institntion  for  Deaf  and  I>amb 

Professor  Colombia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dnmb 

Professor  Columbia  Institntion  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Engineer  in  charge  of  Washington  aquednet 

Superintendent  of  hospital  for  insane  of  the  army,  nary,  reTenQe*eat- 

ter  service ^ 

Superintendent  of  poUee 

Superintendent  of  Public  Printing 

Commissioners  of  police 

Ex-oflScio  oommiBidonen  of  police 

Surgeons  of  police 

Police  magistrates 

Corps  of  detectives 

Sergeants  of  police 

Police  patrolmen 

Sanitary  police  commissi'^ners • 

Policeman  at  President's  House 

Watchman  in  the  crypt 

Gatekeeper  at  Capitol 

Watchmen  on  the  grounds 

Watchman  at  public  stables 

Watchmen  at  President's  House 

Watchman  at  reservation  No.  9 

Doorkeeper  at  President's  Honie 

Assistant  Doorkeeper  at  President's  Honse 

Public  gardener '. 

Gardener  at  President's ,. 


Sd^bar. 


1 
1 
1 
3 
14 
19 
6 
1 
7 
4 
48 
7 
i 
3 
1 

45 

1 
97 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
5 
9 
3 
5 
5 
10 
140 


548 


Annud 
■alary. 


Total 
salary, 


$9,500  00 
1,800  00 
4,500  00 
3,000  00 
9,800  00 
1,800  00 
1.000  00 
3^000  00 
9;  000  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,300  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
3.000  00 

4,000  00* 
1,740  00 
1. 390  00 
9;  500  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
3,800  00 

9;  500  00 

1,500  00 

a^OQOOO 
9S0  00 
990  00 
900  00 
800  00 
840  00 
000  00 
480  00 
480  00 

1,390  00 
900  00 

1,000  00 
790  00 

1,000  80 
790  00 
790  00 
790  00 
790  00 

7,440  00 
960  00 


It,  90090 
1,800  00 
4,900  00 
1.000  00 

SSiOSOM 

91,400  00 
9.400  09 
3.00009 

11 000  CO 
7,900  09 

79,000  09 

io>9oeoo 

1.900  09 
3.000  00 
3,000  00 


1.740  00 

3s,oieoo 

8.990  00 
1,000  00 
1.800  00 


1^900  00 
1.900  00 
3.000  00 
1,99000 


4LO0O00 
4.99040 
&000  90 
87,990  09 
4,399  09 
1,39909 
900  90 
1.00000 
1,440  09 
L0900I 
1,44909 


79000 


1,449  09 
900  00 


497,879  00 


*  Fees;  whole  compensation  not  to  ezoead  $4*000  p«r  —»"««» 

RICAPITULATIOfr— mTERIOR  DKPARTMUIT. 

Total  number  of  oflleen,  548.    Total  amiiial  salary,  #457,870. 


Past  Office  Department  as  per  OfficuU  R^^ietf  1865. 


Postmaster  General 

Assistant  Postmasters  General 

postmasters 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Spedal  agent 

Route  agents 

Ix>cal  agents 

Mall  contractors 

Local  mail  agency 

Mail  messenger  service 

Special  mail  messenger  service 


1 

3 

96,019* 

99 

3 

1 

410 

51 

3^996 

87 

1,776 

1."' 


34,729 


98^000  00 
3^500  00 

1,800  OO 
1,900  00 
^500  00 


>•*•••  a  I 


IBIOOOQI 

101500  00 

4, 990;  000  OQ: 

46^400  00 

:^  800  00 

9^500  00 

989,000  00} 

9^353  09 

5.001,315  09 

13;  541  97 

1U.499  39 

51.907  48 


9k«ll,49»« 


*  As  per  special  list  corrected  by  Post  Office  Departmenl  to  Oetober  90;  1887. 
t  Too  varied  for  speedy  classification. 
X  As  per  report  of  Postmaster  GeneniL 


$ 
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Attorney  CreneroTs  Qfi^  ^"^  Judiciary^  at  per  Cffieial  Regitter^  1865. 


Atton«]r  Oeneiml 

Aflrfttant  Attornajr  Oeneral 

Ditlrlct  Attoraeyt,  States  aad  Tanttortea 

Manbals' ooTxrtii 

Chief  hiitlees,  Tenitorlei 

Chief  jQoticei,  Teriitorlat 

Chief  Jastiees.  Tarritorlet 

Aiioelate  jasUcet,  Terrltorie* 

Anooiata  Jaistlceii,  Terrltoriet 

Anoelate  Joaticet,  Terrltoifefl 


Number. 


1 
1 
00 
00 
2 
3 
3 
4 
0 
6 


146 


Annaal 
■alary. 


|B,ooaoo 

3.500  00 
«2S0  00 
*250  00 
S.  500  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
2.000  00 
1.800  00 


Total  annaal 
aalaiy. 


18.000  00 

3.500  00 

15,000  00 

19,000  00 

5,000  00 

0,000  00 

5,406  00 

10,000  00 

12,000  00 

10,800  00 


90,700  00 


*Andfees. 


Departmeni  of  Agriadlure,  oiper  Official  Register^  1865. 


OominlMioner 


Commiidoner 


1       $4,000  00 


13,000  00 


Department  of  Education,  as  per  law  creating  Department. 


$4.000  00 


TVeaeury  Department,  ae  per  Official  Register,  1865. 


Secretary 

Assittant  Secretariei 

Comptroller 

OomptroUer 

Commissioner  of  Cnstomi 

Auditors 

Treasurer ; 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Aasistaat  Treasurer 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Assistant  Treasurers 

Asstetant  Treasurer •. 

United  States  depositarT 

United  States  depositaries 

United  Sutes  depositarlei 

United  States  depositary 

United  States  depoBltar/ 

United  States  deposltanes 

United  States  depositarlei 

United  States  depositaries 

United  States  dcpeeitaiy 

United  States  deposltaiy 

United  States  depotitacy 

Register 

Assistant  register 

Chief  of  loan  branch 

Comptet>Uer  National  CmreBcy  Bureaa 

DepuQr  comptroller 

Solicitor 

Chief  of  first  diTislon 

Assistant  of  first  dWitlon 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Rerenna 

l>eputy  commissioner  of  internal  reTemn 

Asaessorsof  internal  raveona....... 

Collectors  of  internal  roTenue 

Depnty  eoUectors .'... 

Saperrising  architect  of  Boreaa  of  Construction,  (Coast  Surrey) 

Assistant  supervislnt  ardlriteet  of  Bmraaa  of  CopstrnetloB,  (OoMt 
Surrey.) 

Supeilntendent  of  Ualled  Stslsi  ComI  Sivfay » 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Seaoad  assistant  superitttendest 

Uydrographie  Insl^tor  ••..• 

*Aiidfees. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
I 
1 
2 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


210 

210 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 


$8,000  00 
3,500  00 
3.500  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,800  00 
0,000  00 
4,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
2.500  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1.800  00 
1,500  00 
1,400  00 
1,300  00 
1,200  00 
LOOOOO 
750  00 
480  00 
3.000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
5.000  00 
2,500  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
2,900  00 
4,000  00 
2,750  00 
*1,900  00 
n, 900  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 

0,000  80 
3,500  00 
2,900  00 
2.825  00 


$8,000  00 
7.000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
18,000  00 
5,000  00 
2.800  00 
0,000  00 
4,500  00 
8,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 
0,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,800  00 
7.800  00 
4,800  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 
480  00 
3,000  00 

s;  000  00 

&000  00 

$000  00 

^500  00 

3.500  00 

3,000  00 

2,900  00 

4,000  00 

2,750  00 

802,006  90 

498,239  00 

324,000  00 

3,000  00 

2.000  00 

0,000  00 
9,500  00 
9,000  00 
2.825  00 
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Oflleer. 


Annnal 


Total 


Dlilmrsiiig  agent  of  Ooatt  Snnrej 

Aaslttaot  Hnd  foreman  of  weighu  and  measnreg 

Direetorof  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Treaanrer  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

JUelter  and  refiner  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Asaaverof  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Ohiei  ooiner  of  mint  at  Philadei  phia 

Engraver  of  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Superintendent  of  turaneh  mint  at  San  Francisco 

Treasorer  of  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco 

Aflsayerof  branch  mint  at  San  Franeitco 

JUelter  and  refiner  of  branch  mint  at  San  Frandvoo i. 

Coiner  of  branch  mint  at  San  Franciieo 

Baperintendent  of  branch  mint  at  DenTor 

Anayerof  branch  mint  at  Denver 

Chief  coiner  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

JUelter  and  refiner  of  branch  mint  at  Denver 

Assistant  treaiurer  at  Denver 

Saperintendent  of  assay  office  at  New  York 

Assayer  of  assay  office  at  Mew  York 

Melterand  refiner  of  assay  qffioe  at  Mew  York 

Deputy  treasurer  of  assay  office  at  Mew  York 

Accountant  at  assay  office  at  New  York... 

Weigh  clerk  at  assay  office  at  Mew  York 

Special  agent 

Special  agents ; 

Special  agents .* 

Special  agents 

Special  agents 

Supervising  inspectors  of  steamboats ;... 

Local  inspectors  of  steamboat  hulls ■ 

Local  Inspectors  of  steamboat  boilers 

Captalmi  revenue-cutter  service 

First  lieutenants  revenue-cutter  service 

Second  lieutenants  revenue-cutter  service *... 

Third  lieutenants  revenue-cutter  service 

Chief  engineers  revenue-cutter  service 

First  assistant  engineers  revenue -cutter  service 

Second  assistant  engineers  revenue-cutter  service 

Chief  clerk  of  Light-House  Board 

PhysidanSf  Ac,  at  marine  hospitals 


9 
24 

9 

9 

98 
98 
34 
97 
16 
48 
18 
19 
18 

1 


$9,500  00 
2,500  00 
3,500  00 
9,000  00 
2,009  00 
2,000  00 
9,000  00 
2,000  00 
4.500  00 
4,509  00 
3.000  00 
3,000  00 
3.000  00 
9;O0O  00 
1.800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
500  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,500  00 
9,500  00 
5,000  00 
3,009  00 
2,500  00 
|6  per  day. 

5  per  day. 
1,500  00 


1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1.200  00 

900  00 
1,40U  00 
1,900  00 

900  00 
9,000  00 


$2,  an  60 

2.50DW 

3^800  00 

2,000  00 

2.000  09 

2,000  09 

2;  000  09 

2;  900  09 

4.540  01 

^500  96 

3,000  00 

3,0GU  00 

3,000  00 

^000  09 

1,800  00 

1.800  09 

1,800  09 

500  00 

3,500  00 

3.000  00 

3^000  09 

3.000  00 

2,500  00 

2.500  00 

S.  000  00 

21,009  00 

9,000  09 

52,569  00 

31 659  00 

13,500  00 

»,900  90 

»,900  00 

61.200  00 

37.800  00 

19,209  00 

43^209  99 

25^200  09 


16^209  90 

2^000  09 

18.809  96 


1,023 


ae,  036^  20  36 
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Total  number  of  offleeis;  1,023.    Totid  annual  salary,  12,096,5163  56. 


RECAPITULATION  TOTAL. 


Department 


Numbw  of 

Total  annal 

officers. 

salaiy. 

1,790 

$3,17^773  00 

3,033 

4.907.83104 

394 

7«7,«90  00 

MB 

457,879  00 

34,128 

9,6i1,6B9  27 

146 

OltTOOOO 

1 

^820  00 

1 

4^009  08 

1,083 

2.096.263  56 

41.588 

21,18^736  87 

Navy 

War , 

State 

Interior 

PostOffioe 

Attorney  General. . . 
Acricultural . . . .  i. . . . 

Education 

Treasury 

Gkand  totals.. 


Hmn  excepted 


Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  Mr.  President,  I  bave  the  honor  to  offer  now  ftom  tiie 
files  of  the  Senate,  in  the  first  phice,  the  message  of  Andrew  Johnson  nond  Dat- 
ing Uentenant  General  William  T.  Sherman  to  be  General  by  brevet  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  on  the  13th  day  of  Februanri  1868. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Under  what  article  is  that  ofiered  f    With  what  intent  t 
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Mr.  Manager  Butler.  That  is  under  the  eleventh  article  and  under  the  tenth. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  The  tenth  is  the  speeches. 
Mr.  Manager  Butlbr.  I  should  say  the  ninth  ;  I  beg  pardon. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  That  is  the  Emory  article. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler,  That  is  the  General  Emory  article. 
Mr.  EvARTS.  Do  you  offer  this  on  the  ground  that  the  conferring  the  brevet 
on  General  Sherman  was  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  reconstruction  act  ? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  offer  it  valeat  quantum.  I  referred  to  it  in  the  argu- 
ment I  have  already  made.  The  statement  which  I  made  in  the  opening  upon 
that  question  has  been  twice  read — once,  1  believe,  by  yourself,  and  once,  1  am 
certain,  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Evarts.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  to  be 
relevant,  and  it  certainly  is  not  rebutting.  We  have  offered  no  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  the  only  evidence  you  offered  under  the  eleventh  article,  which  was 
the  telegrams  between  Governor  Parsons  and  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
reconstiiiction.    We  have  offered  no  'evidence  on  that  subject,  and  we  do  not 

see  that  this  appointment 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  They  may  be  both  passed  upon  at  once  to  save  time. 
I  offer,  also,  the  appointment  by  brevet  of  George  H.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant 
General  and  then  General  by  brevet,  two  brevets  on  the  21st,  the  same  day  that 
Mr.  Stanton  was  removed. 

Mr.  EvARTiJ.  What  was  the  last  paper? 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  The  last  paper  was  the  appointment  by  brevet  of 
Major  General  George  H.  Thomas  first  to  be  Lieutenant  General  by  brevet  and 
then  General  by  brevet ;  and  that  was  done  on  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  removed,  tie  2l8t  of  February. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  is  very  apparent  that  this 
does  not  rebut  any  evidence  we  have  offered.  It  is,  then,  offered  as  evidence- 
in-chief,  that  the  conferring  of  brevets  on  these  two  officers  is  in  some  way 
within  the  evil  intents  that  are  alleged  in  these  articles.  We  submit  that  on 
that  question  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  that  imports  any  such  evil  intent. 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  I  only  wish  to  say  upon  this  that  we  do  not  under- 
Btund  that  this  case  is  to  be  tried  upon  the  question  of  whether  evidence  is 
rebutting  evidence  or  otherwise,  because  we  understand  that  to-day  the  House 
of  Ilepresentatives  may  bring  a  new  article  of  impeachment  if  they  choose,  and 
go  on  with  it ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  any  evidence  which  would  be  com- 
petent at  any  stage  of  the  cause  anywhere. 
Mr.  Evarts  rose. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Excuse  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  Evarts.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  When  does  our  right  to  give  in  evi- 
dence end  1 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  When  you  get  through  with  competent  and  pertinent 
evidence,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Evarts.  I  supposed  there  was  a  different  rule  for  us  ? 
Mr.  Manager  Butler.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  rule  that  I  am  claiming  now,  put- 
ling  in  competent  and  pertinent  evidence,  not  a  different  rule.  I  beg  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me.  In  many  of  the  States — I  can  instance  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire — I  am  sure  the  rule  of  rebutting  evidence  does  not  obtain  in 
their  courts  at  all.  Each  party  calls  such  pertinent  and  competent  evidence  a^ 
Le  has  up  to  the  hour  when  he  says  he  has  got  through  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
in  some  other  of  the  States  it  is  so  applicable,  and  no  injustice  is  done  to  any- 
body. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  submit  the  question  to  the.  Sen- 
ate. The  honorable  managers  propose  to  put  in  evidence  the  nomination  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  18()8.  of  Lieutenant 
General  Sherman  to  be  General  by  brevet,  and  the  nomination  of  Major  General 
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George  H.  Thomas,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1868,  to  be 
Lieutenant  General  by  brevet  and  General  by  brevet. 

Mr.  Anthony  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  that  the  offer  may  be  again  read.     It  is  not  understood. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Justice  will  state  it.  The  oflfer  was  not 
reduced  to  writing.     It  is  very  brief,  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Chair  will  again  announce  it  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice.  He  was  about  to  do  so.  The  honorable  managers  pro- 
pose to* put  in  evidence  the  nomination  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman  to  be 
General  by  brevet,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  1868;  also,  the 
nomination  of  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant  General  bj 
brevet  and  to  be  General  by  brevet,  sent  Ui  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  February, 
18G8.  Senators,  you  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  evidence  shall  be  received 
will,  as  your  names  are  called,  answer  yea  ;  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  nay. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  resulted — yeaei  14,  nays  35;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthonj,  Cole,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendersoo,  Morton,  Hess, 
Sumner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Tates — 14. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Connesa,  Corbet, 
Craffin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferrj,  Frelin^huTten,  Harlan,  Hen- 
dricKs,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vennonl, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroj,-Bam8ey,  Sherman,  8i»agne, 
Stewart,  Thayer,  Vickers,  Williams,  and  Wilson — IJ5. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  Bayard,  Norton,  Nye,  Saulsbnry,  and  Wade — 5. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  the  evidence  offered. 

Mr.  Manager  Butler.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  closed,  and  all  witnesses  who  are  here  under  the 
subpoena  of  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  managers,  may  be  discharged. 

The  Chief  Justice.  Does  the  Chief  Justice  understand  that  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  President  is  closed  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  We  are  able  to  make  the  same  announcement  as  regards  wit- 
nesses who  are  attending  on  the  part  of  the  defence  under  subpoena;  and  this 
announcement  on  both  sides,  we  assume,  precludrjs  almost  necessarily  any  attempt 
to  proceed  with  evidence  again. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  honorable  managers  will  please  proceed  witb  their 
argument. 

Mr.  Manager  Boctwell.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  and  Senators,  it  has  fallen  to 
me,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  to  make  the  first  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  close.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  ehall  be 
obliged  to  occupy  the  larger  part  of  a  day  in  presenting  to  the  honorable  Senate 
the  views  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
have  to  ask  that  the  Senate  will  do  me  the  favor  to  adjourn  until  io-morrov 
morning  at  the  usual  hour,  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  as  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Several  Senators.  Say  12  o'clock. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  rule  now  fixes  11  as  the  hour  of  meetuig. 

Mr.  EvARTS.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  may  I  be  heard  a  moment? 

The  Chief  Justice.  On  a  motion  to  adjourn  no  debate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Evarts.  Of  course  I  do  not  rise  with  the  view  of  making  the  least  objec- 
tion to  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  honorable  manager,  which  seems  td 
us  to  be  entirely  reasonable,  but  to  couple  with  it  a  statement  to  which  I  beg 
the  attention  of  the  court  for  a  moment.  Our  learned  associate,  Mr.  Stanbenr. 
has,  from  the  outset,  been  relied  upon  by  the  President  and  by  the  associate 
counsel  to  make  the  final  argument  in  this  cause ;  and  there  are  many  rcasonf. 
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profeBsional  and  others,  why  wc  should  all  wish  that  this  parpose  shonld  he 
carried  out.  It  has  hcen  his  misfortune,  in  the  midst  of  this  trial,  and  after  it 
had  proceeded  for  a  fortnight,  to  he  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  illness,  of  no  great 
gravity,  is  yielding  to  the  remedies  prescribed  and  to  the  progress  of  time,  so 
that  he  now  occupies  his  parlor,  as  we  found  liim  this  morning.  The  summing 
up  of  a  cause  of  this  weight  in  many  aspects,  regarding  the  testimony  and  the 
subject  and  the  situation,  is,  of  course,  a  labor  of  no  ordiuary  magnitude,  physi- 
cal and  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Stanbery  is  of  the  opinion,  in  which  we  concur,  that 
he  will  need  an  interval  of  two  days,  added  to  what  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
would  probably  bring  him  to  his  feet  in  the  argument,  to  have  the  adequate 
strength  for  that  purpose.  It  might  have  been  left  until  the  day  on  which  ho 
shonld  have  appeared,  and  then  have  the  request  made  for  a  day  or  two's  relief 
in  this  regard  ;  but  it  occurred  to  ns  to  be  fairer  to  the  managers  that  the  inter- 
val of  repose  should  be  interposed  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  useful  and  valua- 
ble to  them  also,  as  the  proofs  are  not  entirely  printed  in  th6  proper  form  for 
reference,  and  the  latter  voluminous  evidence  on  the  subject  of  appointments  and 
the  routine  of  the  practice  of  the  government  is  such  as  to  require  considerable 
investigation  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  efficacy  on  the  one  side  of, 
or  the  answer  on  the  other  to,  the  proofs.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  now  to 
suggest,  (coupling  it  with  the  suggestion  of  the  managers,  that  until  to- morrow 
should  be  given  for  the  propriety  of  the  more  agreeable  introduction  of  the  argu- 
ment on  their  part,)  that  we  ask  that  you  consider  this  statement  which  I  have 
made  to  you,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  better  in  all  respects  that  the  matter 
should  now  be  disposed  of.  I  think  the  managers  will  concur  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  consider  it  and  accommodate  matters  to  the  providential  inter- 
ference with  the  leader  of  the  President's  counsel  and  his  confidential  friend  and 
adviser. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  EvARTS.  The  suggestion  is  that  an  interval  of  two  days  should  be  given 
now,  instead  of  waiting  till  Mr.  Stanbery  shall  come  in  ;  and  I  understand  the 
maaagers  will  agree  it  is  better  it  should  occur  now  than  later. 

Mr.  Yates.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr,  President — — 

Mr.  Yates.  I  withdraw  the  motion  if  the  managers  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwell.  Mr.  President,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate  to  consider  favorably  the  request  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
respondent,  which  is  a  question  of  public  duty  on  which  I  can  express  no  opin- 
ion, I  certainly  should  desire  that  the  time  to  be  granted  should  be  granted  at  once. 
I  may  say  that  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings  exclusively  I  should  have 
made  the  request  for  a  day  more  of  time  for  further  examination  of  the  record 
and  more  careful  preparation  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  make  ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  that  favor  or  considera- 
tion upon  my  own  account.  I  have  only  now  to  say  that  if  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  time  should  be  granted  to  the  learned  ^counsel  who  is  to  close 
for  the  respondent  it  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  on  my  part  that  the  time 
should  be  granted  at  once,  and  that  we  may  all  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  pre- 
paring what  we  deem  it  proper  to  say. 

Mr.  Evarts.  One  word,  if  I  may  be  indulged.  The  honorable  senators  will 
also  perceive  that  if  Mr.  Stanbery 's  resolution  and  expectation  should  be  disap- 
pointed, it  is  then  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  us  of  tlie  defence  to  supply 
his  place  as  well  as  we  may  on  an  unexpected  emergency,  and  a  little  time  in 
that  behalf  also  would  be  valuable  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  move  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court 
of  impeachment,  adjourn  until  Thur^ay  morning. 

Several  senators.  Say  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  Manager  Logan.  If  the  fi^cntleman  will  withdraw  the  motion  for  a  moment, 
I  desire  to  make  a  request  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Certainly;  or  rather  I  would  suhmit  the  motion  in  this  form: 
that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourns  to-day,  ii 
adjourn  to  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  sugf^est  twelve  o'clock  instead  of  eleven.     FNo,  no.] 

The  Chikf  Justick.  The  rule  now  fixes  eleven  as  the  hour  ot  meeting. 

^Ir.  Manager  Logan.  I  merely  desire  to  make  a  request.  Is  this  the  proper 
time  to  do  it,  sir? 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  make  a  request 
of  the  Senate  before  the  adjournment,  as  doubtless  that  will  be  granted  upon  the 
statement  of  the  honorable  counsel  for  the  President  and  the  managers,  as  they 
both  seem  to  desire  this  extension  of  time.  I  have  not  presumption  enough  to 
ask  of  the  Senate  permission  to  address  them  on  the  issues  presented  for  their 
consideration,  nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so  ;  but  I  ask  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
file  to-day  the  printed  argument  which  I  have  prepared,  that  it  may  become  a 
part  of  the  record,  without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  for  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  for  the 
respondent,  has  been  closed.  n 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  President,  I  move  thai  leave  be  granted  to  the  manager 
to  file  his  argument. 

The  Chief  Justice.  That  involves  a  change  of  the  rules,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  if  there  is  any  objection. 

Mr.  Bucicalew.  I  object. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  the  honorable  manager  whether  the  argument  is 
now  in  print? 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  It  is,  and  I  am  ready  to  file  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  make  the  motion  that  leave  be  granted,  and  that  the  mana- 
ger furnish  a  copy  of  his  argument  to  the  other  side. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  cannot  be  made  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  it  involves  a  change  of  the  rules.     Is  there  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  BucKALEW.  I  object. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  ask  that  the  rule  bearing  on  this  matter  be  read. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  twenty-first  rule. 

The  ohief  clerk  read  as  follows : 

XXI.  Tlie  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  one  person.  Tbo  final  arfrument  on  the 
merits  may  b<3  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side,  (unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Senat*;, 
upon  application  for  that  purpose,)  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Manager  Logan.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  made  the  request  to-day 
— if  it  is  denied,  as  a  matter  of  course  I  shall  not  renew  it — was  that  I  might 
present  the  argument  I  have  prepared  to  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  that 
they,  if  they  saw  anyt}iing  worthy  of  leply  in  it,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying  in  their  argument. 

The  Chief  Justicr.  The  rule  permits  argument  by  but  two  counsel,  one  in 
opening  and  one  in  the  close,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  The  question  of  changing  the  rule  has  been  frequently  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  has  unrformly  refused  to  alter  it.  An  order  can  be  enh- 
mittcd  to-day  to  be  considered  o\\  the  next  day  of  meeting,  but  not  for  present 
consideration  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  did  not  hear  any  objection. 

The  Chief  Justice   Objection  has  been  made. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  object. 

Mr.  Manager  Boutwkll.  Mr.  President,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  to  a  featore 
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of  the  testimony.  It  happens  thai  the  managers,  as  I  suppose  under  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  rule,  are  to  proceed  first  in  the  argument.  A  large  mass 
of  testimony  has  been  introduced  upon  the  subject  of  removals  and  appoint- 
ments. At  ihe  present  time  I  am  not  informed  whether  there  are  special  cases 
on  which  the  counsel  for  the  President  rely.  I  think  it  may  be  proper  for  me 
at  this* time  to  ask  tliem  whether  there  are  cases  upon  which  they  purpose  to 
relytis  famishing  precedents  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  President  on  the 
21st  of  February. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  motion,  to  lie  over  until  to-mor- 
row, that  the  21st  rule  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  honorable  manager 

Ttie  Chirp  Justice.  The  order  will  be  reduced  to  wrking. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  drawn  up  an  order,  which  I  submit  in  writing. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  senator  from  Nevada  submits  an  order,  which  will 
be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  foVlows : 

Ordered^  That  the  honorable  Manager  Logan  have  leave  to  file  his  written  ar^nixieDt  to- 
day, and  furnish  a  copy  to  each  of  the  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  as  a  substitute  for  that,  to  go  over  with 
it,  the  following : 

That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  (ho  counsel  for  the 
respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argument  com- 
mences. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  submitted  by  the  senator  from  Nevada  is 
under  consideration  unless  objected  to. 

Mr.  Buck  A  lew.  I  mean  my  objection  to  apply  to  all  this. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  objected  to.  For  information,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  senator  from  O^io  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senator  from 
Ohio  as  a  substitute  for  my  proposition. 

The  Chief  Justice.  The  order  as  now  proposed  will  be  read  for  information. 

The  chief  clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Ordtredt  That  the  manaji^rs  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  connsel 
for  the  respondent  have  leave  to  file  written  or  printed  arguments  before  the  oral  argumcot 
commences. 

.  The  Chief  Justice.  The  present  consideration  of  the  order  is  objected  to  ; 
it  will  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  motion  now  made  is  a  change  of  the 
rule,  and  I  object  to  it. 

The  Chief  Justice.  It  is  already  objected  to. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  now  renew  the  motion  that  when  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  move  that  the  Senate  sitting  for  this  trial  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment, adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the  22d  instant. 


'^ 


